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PREFACE. 


The  original  ancient  idea  of  socialism  was  based  on 
the  family  of  father,  mother  and  children ;  the  father 
and  mother  being  endowed  with  the  mild  but  positive 
authority  and  dignity  of  lord  and  lady — a  loving  com¬ 
munity,  changeless  and  eternal.  They  as  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  were  to  have  their  common  table,  their  common 
industry,  their  common  holdings,  their  parental  and  filial 
loves,  joys,  cares,  prosperity,  physical  and  spiritual  salva¬ 
tion,  all  together.  This  is  the  nucleus  of  an  undying 
socialism,  so  aged  that  we  find  no  record  of  its  origin. 
But  so  fierce  and  animal-like  is  the  individual,  and  so 
graspingly  covetous  that  this  father,  long  before  the  great 
lawgiver  came,  had  turned  aristocrat,  as  explained  in  our 
first  volume,  converted  the  children  to  slaves,  multiplied 
their  numbers  by  his  own  law  of  licentiousness  ruining 
the  family  microcosm,  forcing  the  children  to  revolt  and 
filling  the  earth  with  an  expatriated  and  outcast  class. 

Next,  and  to  remedy  this  and  springing  from  it,  came 
Solon’s  scheme.  This  was  to  enlarge  the  microcosm  into 
the  eranothiasos  or  initiated  brotherhood  to  be  composed 
of  all  such  expatriated,  laboring  outcasts  and  extended 
by  confraternity  to  consist  of  many  such  families  united 
into  one.  These  in  the  same  manner  were  to  be  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  lord,  master,  father  and  mother,  who,  however, 
were  always  voted  into  place  by  the  children  themselves. 
Here  first  came  into  the  world  the  great  votive  franchise 
elaborately  shown  in  this  work  as  the  basis  of  scientific, 
practical  socialism.  The  wording  of  the  law  handing 
down  this  mighty  gift  is  not  lost;  for  although  not  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  fragment  of  the  Twelve  Tables  left  us, 
many  inscriptions  allude  to  it,  among  them,  one  or  two 
of  great  value.  Readers  may  learn  this  with  surprise. 
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The  law  of  universal  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  the 
organized  working  people  by  both  Solon  and  Numa 
Pompilius,  and  we  have  found  and  quoted  inscriptions 
giving  portions  of  it.  They  were  not  guilds  like  the 
mean  and  selfish  non-political  corporations  of  medieval 
and  modern  feudalism,  but  real,  genuine  voting  trade 
unions  greatly  resembling  the  later  institution  called  the 
socialist  trade  and  labor  alliance. 

No  new  candidate  or  child  could  possibly  be  adopted 
into  this  enlarged  family  who  could  not  prove  him,  or 
herself  to  be  “  hagios  kai  eusebes  kai  agathos  ” — a  strictly 
Solonic  injunction  and  requirement  found  in  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions  of  guild-like  labor  unions,  not 
only  of  Hellenist  Greeks  and  Asiatic  Jews,  but  also  of 
converted  Christians  of  that  early  period  and  seemingly 
a  delightful  coincidence,  reminding  the  reader  of  “  the 
present  reawakening  of  the  working  classes,”  of  the 
modern  communist  Manifesto  creating  the  International 
Association  of  Marx,  which  declares  that  “all  its  mem¬ 
bers  shall  recognize  that  Truth,  Morality,  Justice,  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  conduct  toward  each  other  and  toward 
all  men.”  The  three  Greek  words  of  the  requirement 
bear  substantially  this  typical  meaning.  That  these 
splendid  associations  were  made  up  of  a  mixed  member¬ 
ship  of  any  and  all  who  could,  on  a  test  or  scrutiny 
called  the  “  dokimasia,”  prove  themselves  to  possess 
these  three  virtues,  were  admitted,  “  regardless  of  sex, 
color,  creed  or  nationality,”  has  been  thoroughly  attested 
by  savants  of  our  modern  archaeological  seminaries,  Dr. 
Foucart  among  many  others.  Under  this  an  interna¬ 
tional  scheme  of  political  economy  took  root  and  worked 
with  extraordinarv  success,  until  the  Solonic  unions 
spread  themselves  over  the  earth  and  were  millions  in 
number  at  the  time  of  the  Advent,  notwithstanding  the 
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prodigious  efforts  of  capitalism  and  its  wars  of  conquest 
to  suppress  them. 

That  the  scheme  went  farther,  and  under  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Jesus  hazarded  an  open  advocacy  of  the 
same  socialism  to  embrace  the  world ;  but  meeting  fierce 
opposition,  not  only  of  the  Roman  gens  and  aristocratic, 
capital-controlling  Jews,  but  later,  of  the  church  pre¬ 
lates  themselves,  who  had  grown  to  power  through  it 
and  colluded  with  priests  and  kings,  it  sank  by  the  cruel 
conspiracy  canon  of  Laodicea  to  rise  no  more,  unless 
this  extraordinary  reappearance  of  our  own  generation 
means  its  resurrection. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Solonism  of  the  combined 
brotherhoods,  forming  a  microcosm,  and  its  expansion, 
would  have  caused  it  to  become  a  vast  socialism  with 
the  same  family  tenets,  elements  of  imperishable  brother¬ 
hood  and  votive  franchise,  and  be  converted  into  a  uni¬ 
versal  family  association,  owning  and  operating  all  the 
implements  of  labor  and  all  the  means  of  life,  always 
patterning  after  the  family  nucleus  wherein  the  govern¬ 
ment  became  father  and  mother,  and  the  citizens  the 
children,  having,  like  every  well-regulated  family,  the 
common  table,  communal  ownership,  management  in 
production  and  distribution,  and  the  same  communal 
code.  This  was  the  scheme  originally  embodied  in  the 
memorable  order  to  “go  forth.”  This  ancient  scheme  is 
still  the  longing  of  cheated  humanity,  and  is  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  the  Logos  or  Word  of  Promise.  The 
desecration  of  this  great  original  scheme  becomes  the 
more  blasphemous  on  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
ancient  papyri,  inscriptions  and  other  literature  proving 
beyond  cavil  that  the  “Word”  originally,  as  John  inter¬ 
preted  it,  meant  “Work.” 

Be  the  opinions  of  a  prejudiced  world  ever  sc 
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strong,  the  fundamental  truth  remains  as  the  prime 
revelation  of  this  work,  although  never  before  brought 
to  the  light  or  entered  upon  any  historical  records, 
that  the  era  we  are  living  in  was  planted  into  a  vast, 
aged  labor  organization,  of  prodigious  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  authorized  by  Solon  and  nurtured  under  his 
great  jus  coeundi,  or  right  of  combination  granted  the 
proletarian  millions.  This  organization,  in  spite  of 
every  opposition  of  militarism  and  individual  ambi¬ 
tion,  had  spread  itself  over  mainlands,  islands  and 
seas,  and  was  at  its  best  and  most  all-pervading,  at 
the  time  of  the  Advent.  It  was  densely  and  impene¬ 
trably  secret,  and  consequently  the  initiate  could  go 
without  scrip  or  purse,  and  could  move  under  its  in¬ 
visible  welcome  and  protection  through  a  thousand 
villages  and  cities,  from  refuge  to  refuge,  one  of  which 
each  union  is  found  to  have  possessed,  and  thus 
spread  the  “  tidings  ”  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  did  not  need  to  starve  or  falter  or  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  they  were  fed  and  given 
the  password  just  as  promised  them  on  a  certain  cele¬ 
brated  occasion,  when  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  are  told, 
three  thousand  joined  •  and  though  for  a  time  silenced, 
leaving  the  economic  half  to  linger,  sorely  pining 
under  arrest,  yet  we  need  not  abide  in  dismay;  for 
out  of  it,  and  through  that  phenomenal  plant,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  better  synagogues,  temples,  mosques,  churches 
and  tabernacles  dot  the  earth  to-day,  which  a  discon¬ 
tented  and  more  enlightened  people  desire  to  see 
thrown  open  to  the  free  return  and  re-entrance  of 
that  original  socialism  which  is  again  to  give  the 
children  bread,  as  well  as  a  promise  in  the  indemon¬ 
strable  beyond. 

In  proof  of  this  intensely  practical  moiety  of  that 
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ancient  seed-store,  we  have  elaborately  shown  that  in 
A.  D.  79,  only  46  years  after  the  pupils  were  ordered 
forth,  fifteen  hundred  political"  election  documents 
were  inscribed  and  set  up  at  Pompeii,  beseeching 
the  members  to  vote  the  ticket  of  the  unions,  that  the 
workmen  might  have  the  public  employment;  and  the 
old  pagan  temple  of  Isis,  congregation  and  all,  had 
already  been  converted  over  to  the  Christians,  for  they 
owned  it  and  made  its  refuge  their  asylum  and  taber¬ 
nacle.  So  again,  only  eighty  years  after  the  crucifixion, 
Pliny  found  them  sconced  among  the  trade  unions  of 
Asia  and  he  had  to  throw  them  to  the  hungry  beasts 
of  the  amphitheatres  by  hundreds  if  not  thousands  be¬ 
cause,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  their  mar¬ 
tyred  teacher,  they  had  refused  to  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar. 

All  inscriptional,  epistolary,  apologetical  and  histori¬ 
cal  evidence,  which  is  surprisingly  voluminous,  and 
which  we  have  faithfully  portrayed,  centers  down  to 
prove  that  the  thing  we  call  “our  era”  originated  in 
and  was  no  other  than  a  vast  working  people’s  move¬ 
ment;  and  the  outcasts  themselves  understood,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  having  for  a  short  time  for  their 
teacher  and  exponent  a  workingman  from  among 
themselves  and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  push  and  pry 
the  socialism  of  the  original  family,  as  well  as  Solon's 
microcosm  of  the  secret  trade  union,  out  of  its  occult¬ 
ism,  and  up  into  the  open  world.  Had  it  not  been 
suppressed  it  would  have  swept  the  disinherited  mill¬ 
ions  into  a  voting  cosmos  or  universal  state,  which, 
following  the  gist  of  things,  must  have  swollen  into 
a  prodigious  family,  whose  members  working  each  for 
all,  like  a  state  or  nation,  would  own  and  manage  on 
a  plan  of  equal  interests,  all  the  implements  of  labor. 
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conducting  all  production  and  distribution  as  a  family 
brotherhood. 

Judging  from  the  strides  our  modern  enlightenment 
is  making  through  the  combined  instrumentalities  of 
the  ballot  and  of  mechanics,  it  is  by  no  means  too 
much  to  say  that  it  will  yet  be  done.  But  it  was 
suppressed;  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  very  words  of  the  infamous  edicts  of  suppression. 
We  have  quoted  them  verbatim,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts,  and  have  rendered  them  into  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  that  future  teachers  may  be  set  right  on  one 
of  the  most  important  as  well  as  scientific  and  pro¬ 
found  movements  that  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

Statistics  of  great  importance  come  from  these  in¬ 
scriptions  showing  that  by  means  of  their  eranos  or 
union,  workmen  in  the  commonest  lines  of  employ¬ 
ment,  receiving  when  unorganized  only  three  oboles 
or  about  nine  cents  per  long  day  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  without  board,  got,  when  organized,  one  drachma 
and  three  oboles,  or  twenty-nine  cents;  more  than 
three  times  as  much  per  short  day  under  government 
employment,  with  excellent  food  at  the  “prytaneum” 
or  “  mageireion  ”  which  was  a  public  kitchen  like  that 
at  Grenoble  to-day.  This  great  difference  was  entirely 
due  to  their  being  organized  in  the  Solonic  eranos  or 
voting  union.  The  short  days  are  understood  to  mean 
eight  hours  because  the  law  divided  their  day  into 
three  equal  parts.  Abundance  of  the  same  monumental 
evidence  which  we  have  elaborated  set  forth,  shows 
that  the  workmen  used  their  ballot  with  powerful 
energy  everywhere,  electing  candidates  to  the  public 
works  who  were  their  friends,  and  who  almost  always 
awarded  them  the  government  employ. 

Several  characters  of  world-wide  celebrity  whose 
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very  existence  has  been  strenuously  denied  because  the 
names  occur  in  certain  standard  books,  are  found  to  be 
historical  with  a  certainty  which  places  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  doubt  and  this  too,  through  their  officiating 
as  officers  of  the  labor  unions.  Among  them  is  Luke, 
the  doctor.  Only  his  guild  honored  him.  We  quote 
the  law  preserved  by  a  Roman  jurist  for  the  Digest, 
forbidding  any  dignity  or  social  aspiration  for  either 
physicians,  merchants  or  day  laborers.  Of  old,  they 
all  ranked  on  the  same  social  plane.  We  have  found 
and  fully  portrayed  several  important  inscriptions 
regarding  him.  They  are  entirely  secular,  making  no 
reference  to  Luke’s  theological  career,  and  totally  apart 
from  the  canonical  or  apocryphal  gospels. 

One  of  these  is  a  crowning  or  eulogium.  It  gives 
him  afresh  to  the  world ;  this  time  accompanied  by  a 
short  history  of  his  life  and  acts.  He  was  honored 
in  old  age  by  his  union  of  the  medical  fraternity,  a 
koinon  with  its  common41  table  and  communal  code, 
for  having  been  successively  a  manager  of  the  Board 
of  public  works,  a  director  of  healthful  gymnastics,  an 
educator  in  the  Schools  of  Tyrannus  and  a  person  of 
great  vigor,  energy  and  virtue.  By  another  valuable 
new-found  inscription  we  have  his  epitaph  and  know 
where  he  was  placed  at  rest  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life  of  usefulness. 

One  of  the  important  disclosures  of  this  work  is 
that  of  the  early  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  the 
Jews.  They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  been  Sanhe- 
dral  Jews,  but  Semitics  of  Solon’s  guilds — a  distinction 
as  wide  as  the  gulf  separating  lord  from  outcast — 
trade-unionist  Jews  and  working  people  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense.  Inscriptional  discovery,  that  elenchus  of  all 
arguments,  forms  our  principal  source  of  this  evidence. 
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They  are  found  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers  right 
where  the  organizations  flourished,  and  to  have  joined 
the  movement  with  a  keen  and  vigorous  energy. 
There  is  one  strange  point  in  their  former  history 
which  we  do  not  attempt  to  discuss.  Certainly  from 
the  battle  between  Moloch  and  Moses  which  reddened 
the  feet  of  Mount  Sinai  with  the  blood  of  three 
thousand  Jews,  there  was  a  division  and  dispersion  of 
these  brilliant  and  tenacious  people;  for  our  main 
evidence  rests  on  their  firm  alliance  with  the  unions 
and  not  with  the  followers  of  Mosaism,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  found  knitted  into  many  guilds  under  the 
Solonic  law  and  endorsing  the  patron  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  like  the  Gentile  members,  complying  with  the 
rules  of  the  sacrifices  of  official  paganism.  When  the 
Christians  came  they  joined  their  movements  with 
great  energy  and  had  good  reasons  for  it;  for  their 
own  mysterious  priesthood  had  lied  to  them.  Gentiles, 
Jews,  Africans,  Indians  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
had  for  seven  hundred  years  been  courting  a  fervid 
belief  that  the  special  divinity  of  each  union  they 
belonged  to,  would  surely  one  day  come  in  their 
behalf  and  relieve  their  burdens.  Thus,  at  the  time 
our  first  volume  left  off,  the  close  of  the  conquests 
and  the  arrival  of  the  workingman  upon  the  scene, 
their  condition  was  worse  than  ever  known  before. 
Conquest  to  destroy  the  unions,  and  to  gratify  the  taste 
for  blood  and  greed  had  not  only  ruined  their  once 
happy  homes  and  torn  them  asunder,  but  out  of  their 
own  ranks,  standing  armies  with  their  wars  had  filled 
the  world  with  innumerable  heart-broken  slaves. 

It  was  a  moment  typical  of  all  sorrows.  But  to  the 
poor  man  long  enjoying  his  peaceful  union,  this  was 
more  terrible  than  to  afi  others*  His  industry  had 
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been  supplanted  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  mostly  pris¬ 
oners  seized  in  war,  almost  exactly  as  men  to-day  are 
turned  out  of  employment  by  machines  of  their  own 
invention.  But  instead  of  modern  inanimate  machines, 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  had  been  ruthlessly  hurled 
into  competition  against  themselves  and  made  to  do 
for  nothing  the  work  their  unions  formerly  coveted. 
Thrown  out  of  employment  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
through  this  competition,  they  delved  as  slaves  or 
roamed  the  world  as  tramps,  and  in  a  lingering  su-' 
perstition  longed  for  a  redeemer;  for  their  Dionysus 
Kathegemona,  their  Cybele,  their  Osiris,  their  smiling, 
captivating  Cotytto,  had  utterly  failed  them,  with  the 
boasting  promises  of  their  empty  theogony — the  ghast¬ 
ly  destiny  of  mythical  religions.  They  began  to  realize 
that  they  must  solve  their  own  problem.  It  may  still 
be  argued  that  at  this  very  day  the  religion  men  have 
placed  reliance  in,  has  proved  a  similar  failure  and 
again  they  are  ready  to  burst  its  bonds  and  get  at 
something  with  a  meaning;  for  a  great  complaint  is 
abroad  that  the  laboring  elements  are  deserting  the 
temples  in  disappointment,  declaring  that  for  them 
there  is  nothing  in  religion  but  emptiness  and  vision¬ 
ary  illusion. 

Of  all  the  valuable  factors  entering  into  the  era  of 
our  day  this  phenomenal  Hebrew,  be  he  Mosaic  or 
Solonic,  we  know  not,  care  not,  was  the  prime,  in  a 
movement  stretching  from  Solon  to  the  suppression  of 
the  unions  at  Laodicea,  about  a  thousand  years.  Like 
all  the  workers  he  wrote  no  literature,  but  numerous 
monumental  relics  inform  us  that  a  clause  in  Solon’s 
law  made  the  carving  of  the  records  on  stone  compul¬ 
sory.  Thus  we  have,  along  with  those  of  Gentile  races 
with  whom  he  worked  in  marvelous  harmony,  thou- 
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sands  of  epitaphs,  decrees,  minutes  of  debate,  petitions, 
transactions  of  the  eranos,  laws,  rules,  sales  of  slaves 
to  a  patron  divinity  amounting  to  their  liberation,  loans 
of  money  to  troops  or  companies  from  common  funds 
of  their  eranos,  symposiums,  love-feasts,  anageneses  and 
coronations  in  honor  of  their  elevation  of  some  kurios 
or  lord,  consecration  of  many  a  pre-christian  “House” 
or  lord’s  temple,  and  funding,  building  and  dedicating 
of  heroons  without  number,  all  containing  irrefutable 
history  of  their  organization  in  the  secret  Solonic 
Guilds.  In  Asia  Minor  just  before  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Advent  they  must  have  numbered  mill¬ 
ions.  They  preserved  their  ancient  language  in  a  cor¬ 
rupt  form  and  stretched  across  the  Syrian  boundary 
southward  into  Palestine,  sweeping  their  typical  car¬ 
penter  along  with  them  as  lord  of  the  lords  as  they 
went,  and  were  the  principal  quantity  in  the  great 
union  of  over  three  thousand  where  at  Jerusalem  they 
“had  all  things  common.” 

They  were  distinct  from  Jews  of  the  Sanhedrim 
who  taught  the  aristocracy  of  speculation.  They  were 
the  true  Hebrews  in  bulk,  and  represented  manhood 
and  enterprise  then  as  now;  and  though  in  the  bloody 
turmoils  and  massacres  they  have  many  times  been 
well-nigh  exterminated  yet  they  have  dared  to  stand 
out  in  secret  or  above  hoard,  for  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  socialism,  always  opposing  militarism,  standing 
armies,  and  competition  as  the  basis  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  This  brilliant,  hardworking,  inextinguishable  Sem¬ 
itic  refused  to  die  as  the  proud  lords  would  have  him 
do,  and  it  is  he  who  has  survived  the  ghastly  train  of 
calamities;  for  his  statue  still  shoots  aloft;  if  not  in  a 
Jesus, in  a  Marx,  a  Lassalle  or  a  Maimonides.  The  former 
did  not  write,  but  heralded  the  wonderful  Word  to  the 
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angles  of  the  winds;  and  it  is  our  venture  that  had  lie 
written  he  would  have  produced  a  "Capital.” 

In  our  first  volume  of  this  work  we  treated  of  the 
failure  of  irascibility  and  concupiscence;  we  had  not 
space  to  tell  of  the  marvelous  antidote  couched  in  the 
Solonic  dispensation.  The  command  of  mutual  love 
crops  out  in  many  inscriptions  showing  that  there  was 
a  clause  in  the  law  requiring  love  among  the  member¬ 
ship.  It  came  from  the  great  ancient  pattern  and 
model  adopted  by  this  lawgiver.  The  model  was  the 
family,  the  purest  and  noblest  socialism  even  at  this 
day.  The  injunction  that  the  members  should  love  one 
another  is  frequently  preserved  in  the  inscriptions  and 
crops  out  glaringly  in  a  number  of  them.  The  common 
table  of  the  unions  was  also  patterned  from  the  family ; 
all  members,  once  initiated,  became  children  of  it. 
Each,  by  some  labor  always  provided  by  the  union 
itself,  earned  his  or  her  right  to  a  cover  at  that  sacred 
table,  and  all  must  work.  It  was  not  charity;  charity 
was  unknown.  It  was  not  a  gift ;  it  was  a  sacred  right, 
as  that  of  the  child  at  the  paternal  board. 

A  large  amount  of  original  material  used  in  this 
second  volume  was  not  in  existence  when  the  first 
was  published.  The  Oxyrhynchus  papyri,  with  words 
of  the  Logos,  still  lay  in  the  moulderings  of  Beneseh; 
the  amazing  inscriptions  of  ancient  written  music,  work 
of  organized  labor,  lurked  forgotten  at  Delphi  in  the 
pronaos  of  Apollo’s  shrine  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Par¬ 
nassus,  and  nobody  knew  of  the  worth  of  the  Brien- 
nian  discovery  of  the  Kerugma  Petrou.  Thousands  of 
anaglyphs,  at  that  time  undeciphered,  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  in  documents  and  museums  for  our  personal 
inspection  and  listed  in  the  corpora  Inscriptionum, 
while  numerous  savants  have  ranged  themselves  pro 
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and  contra  upon  this  very  theme.  The  author  himself 
since  the  first  publication,  had  to  make  another  voyage 
of  personal  inspection,  taking  in  Delphi,  Corinth 
Athens,  Smyrna  and  the  Byzantine  regions,  to  pencil 
numberless  jottings  now  brought  under  contribution. 

Able  authorities  and  publishers  have  contributed 
their  assistance  toward  obtaining  and  verifying  the 
material  in  this  volume.  The  author  is  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Col.  Carrol]  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for  courtesies  in  furtherance 
of  that  journey  of  research.  A  keen  gratitude  is  also 
felt  toward  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harpers’  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  correct  advice,  and  letters  to  the  Schools  of 
Inscriptions  at  Athens,  and  the  kindest  remembrance  is 
due  Mr.  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  who -also  furnished  very 
valuable  aid. 

On  the  other  side  we  were  met  with  favors  by  the 
savants  of  the  schools  themselves.  Men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  and  authors,  like  Drs.  Foucart,  Reinach,  Cagnat, 
Homolle  of  the  Academies  of  France  and  Athens,  and 
Dr.  John  Oehler,  of  the  Epigraphical  Seminary  of 
Vienna,  were  profuse  in  their  attentions  to  our  subject, 
contributing  much  inedited  matter  of  great  value,  which 
we  have  faithfully  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
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Two  remarkable  expressions  of  well-known  historians 
are  recorded  but  as  yet,  little  understood.  The  first  is 
that  of  Livy,  known  as  his  solitudo  magistratuum ,  B.  C., 
373  ;  the  second  is  that  of  Neander,1  known  as  the  “pre¬ 
diction”  They  prove  that  great  events  may  sometimes 
involve  the  career  and  well-being  of  mankind  and  then 
drop  into  forgetfulness  and  become  for  a  long  time  lost. 

The  expression  of  Livy  which  our  historians  pay  no 
attention  to,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  at 
Rome  the  political  power  of  the  laboring  people  rose  to 
such  a  stage  against  the  dominion  of  wealth  and  aris¬ 
tocracy  that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  held  control  and 
the  business  of  the  state  went  on  without  a  house  of 
lords.2  The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  senate  was 
ruled  out  by  a  strong  majority  of  the  strictly  working 
people,  organized  under  the  great  law  of  Numa  Pom- 

t  The  Prediction  of  Neander  will  be  occasionally  referred  to  as  we  proceed. 
The  English  translation  of  the  Prediction  reads  as  follows:  “We  stand  on 
a  line  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  about  to  be  called  into  being  by  the 
ever  fresh  energy  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  fourth  time  an  epoch  in  the  li  eofour 
church  is  in  preparation  by  means  of  Christianity.”  Schaif ’s  Hist,  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church.  New  York.  1851. 

2  Livy,  Hist.  Home,  VI.  35,  fin. :  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  474,  where  Livy  's 
remark  is  quoted.  But  as  it  is  important  we  may  do  well  to  requote  :  “  Hand 
irrita:  cecedere  min®:  comitia,  praeter  aedilium  tribunorumque  plebis,  nulla 
sunt  hafeita.  Licinius  Sixtiusquetribuni  plebis,  refecti,  nullos  curules  magistra¬ 
te  creari  passi  sunt :  eaque  solitudo  magistratuum.  etplebe  reficiente  duos  tri- 
bunos,  ethis  comitia  tribunorum  militum  tollentibus,  per  quiquennium  ur- 
bem  tenuit.”  The  object  of  the  common  people  in  these  comtia  or  elections  Is 
here  distinctly  stated  in  the  words  “pneter  ®dilium  tribunorumquo  plebis;” 
and  it  is  plain  that  as  the  aedilos  were  managers  of  the  public  works  and  tha 
tribunes  were  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  common  people  by 
the  vote  which  elected  them  to  office,  secured  their  influence  in  being  assigned 
the  much  coveted  labor  of  the  public  works.  In  other  words  it  was  democratic 
socialism,  tor  the  organized  trade  unions  in  that  way  secured  the  public  jobs 
They  were  well  paid  and  worked  about  eight  hours  per  day. 
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pilius  which  was  the  law  of  Solon,  being  a  direct  result 
of  the  Solonic  dispensation. 

Here  Livy  declares  that  it  was  not  possible  to  elect 
any  candidate  except  aspirants  of  the  plebeian  race,  for 
a  period  of  five  years  ;  and  he  makes  special  mention  of 
the  important  fact  that  the  men  chosen  were  members 
and  directors  of  the  board  of  public  works.  This  was 
the  pure  socialism  which  the  Roman  unions  were  carry¬ 
ing  out,  and  such  as  is  advocated  with  renewed  and  enor¬ 
mous  energy  at  the  present  day.  By  voting  their  own 
candidates  into  the  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  who 
in  their  own  language  were  the  asdiles  or  directors  of  pub¬ 
lic  w  orks,  the  very  term  used  by  Livy,  workingmen,  enor¬ 
mously  organized  under  the  celebrated  statutes  of  Numa 
or  rather  of  Solon,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  confirmed 
by  their  great  statesman  and  King,  Tullus  Hostilius,  are 
proved  to  have  been  hotly  engaged  in  the  political  agi¬ 
tations  of  furnishing  their  unions  with  work  from  the 
government  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  building  up  their 
great  city  and  furnishing  it  with  those  celebrated  bridges, 
sewers  and  public  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  are  won¬ 
ders  of  the  living  age,  directly  under  government  manage¬ 
ment  and  pay. 

The  celebrated  Licinius  Stolo,  author  of  the  agrarian 
law  which  is  accounted  to  be  the  most  important  of  an¬ 
cient  statutes  2  but  which  in  reality  falls  in  importance, 
far  short  of  the  great  Solonic  law,  was,  with  Sixtius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people  at  that  time  ;  and  they  were  re¬ 
peatedly  elected  to  the  tribunate,  B.  C.  376-357.  Their 
combined  agitation  lasted  ten  years.  When  Appius  Clau- 


2  Encyc.  Amer.,  in  verb.  Stolo,  where  the  power  of  this  man  is  acknowledged. 
Recent  researches  have  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  those  tribunes  and  labor 
organizations  hinted  at  by  Livy  were  in  close  organization  under  the  military 
arrangement  of  Numa,  See  E.  Bormann,  in  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  847,  who 
gives  the  original  tribunes  as  “  Tribusfiihrer  ”  militum ;  but  see  Andrews’  elab¬ 
orate  definition,  at  the  close  of  which  these  tribunes  are  characterized  as  the 
common  people,  the  herd,  rabble,  mob,  etc.  In  fact,  Livy,  VI.  35,  so  recog¬ 
nizes  the  power  of  the  tribunes  The  “rabble”  held  political  control  for  five 
years.  These  words  are  to  express  the  historian’s  contempt.  In  fact,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  organized  into  powerful  industrial  unions  under  the  ancient  law  of  organ¬ 
ization,  had  grown  to  be  the  ruling  political  force  and  strength  of  Rome.  Bor¬ 
mann,  already  adyerted  to,  says.further :  “Es  bestand  eine  Reihe  collegiastisch 
geordneten  Functionare  mit  der  Bezeichnung  tribuni and  quotes  from  Varro, 
De  Lingua  Latina,  V.,  65,  and  V.,  181;  also  Mommsen,  St.-R.  III.  sec.  110,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  plebs  with  their  tribunes  were  all  regularly  organized  in  trade  unions, 
and  are  so  recorded  later.  B.  C.12S-10,  by  Varro. 
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Plato  and  Plutarch  refer  to  the  reign  of  Saturn  as  a 
well-known  fact.  Lactantius  whom  we  quote  in  this  note 
comes  out  plainly  with  an  avowal  that  the  happy  times 
were  the  results  of  brotherhoods  which  existed  in  vast 
numbers  in  those  early  ages. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  consummate  cunning  of 
ancient  military  rule  when  directed  by  the  rich ;  and  the 
historical  fact  which  we,  for  the  first  time  venture  to  lay 
bare,  is  a  subject  for  the  horror  and  reflection  of  the 
living  age ;  since  we  need  but  a  penetrating  vision  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  now,  as  the  same  power  of  the  brotherhoods 
is  again  rising  and  a  reign  of  Saturn  is  almost  in  sight, 
there  appears  another  hideous  spectre  of  the  military  and 
money  power  to  use  its  towering  genius  and  its  mag¬ 
netic  forces  of  bribery,  darkling  incantations  and  infatu¬ 
ating  suasion  wherewith  to  soothe  and  befog  its  victims 
until  it  can  constrict  and  again  swallow  up  the  human 
race  as  was  done  through  the  Roman  conquests. 

Much  that  is  interesting  was  recorded  by  the  poets 
and  historians  on  the  celebrated  reign  of  Saturn.6  There 
was  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Aratus,  whose  work,  before 

6  Hesiod,  Fragments  Incerta,  e d.  Gottling,  p.  331;  referring  to  the  dtWoi, 
of  these  mysterious  days  of  the  reign  of  happiness ; 

“For  common  then  were  banquets  and  common  were  seats 
Alike  to  immortal  gods  and  mortal  men.” 

Hesiod  is  taking  this  as  snug  by  Ascra.  But  we  have  given  up  the  search  for 
the  reign  of  Saturn  ;  see  J.,  p  47,  with  note.  See  Plato,  Laws,  IV.,  6  ;  Bekker, 
Hesiod;  Plutarch,  De  Definitions  Oraculorum,  18;  Dionysius  Hal.,  I. ,34.  Lactan¬ 
tius  was  a  believer  that  there  actually  once  existed  this  reign  of  the  “Blessed” 
upon  the  earth,  for  he  says  in  his  Divine  Institutions,  v.  c.  6. ;  “Dim  was  the 
source  of  these  evils  bursting  forth  from  the  contempt  of  right ;  as  those  only 
who  held  too  much  shared  their  surplus.  The  greedy  afterwards  seized  the 
works  of  others,  clutching  things  as  private  property  ;  and  that  which  individ¬ 
uals  as  members  had  worked  hard  to  obtain  for  use  in  common  was  now  carried 
off  to  the  houses  of  a  few.  In  order  to  reduce  people  to  slavery  they  system¬ 
atically  collected  and  accumulated  life's  necessaries  and  shut  them  up,  making 
these  bounties  their  own  ;  not  for  humanity’s  sake,  but  to  sweep  into  their 
own  heap  the  makings  of  lust  and  avarice.  Undpr  the  name  of  justicetliey 
made  unequal  and  unjust  laws  to  defend  their  plunder  against  the  multitude.” 
These  writings  ofLactantius  refer  to  the  Conquests.  In  a  further  digest  of  this 
great  period  Avhich  he  did  not  doubt,  he  calls  the  reign  of  Saturn  the  truly 
golden  age  of  man  and  in  the  same  sentence  declares  that  this  eudaemonia  was 
the  result  of  brotherhoods  which  had  existed  before,  but  which,  alas,  had 
1 ;  en  destroyed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  Polybius  meant. 

The  Phenomena  of  Aratus,  written  in  Greek.  Cicero  and  Lactantius  im- 
’  agined  it  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  belief  that  in  the  dim  antiquity  prop- 
•  •  ty  was  common  and  happiness  and  plentitude  universal.  I.ust  for  individual 
ains  was  defined  to  be  “black  serpents,  noxious  with  poisons,  and  wolves  that 
prowl.”  See  Virgil,  Georgies,  I.,  139.  Germanius  Caesar,  a  relative  of  Augustus, 
also  translated  from  the  lost  poem  of  Aratus  :  “  Nor  had  discord  yet  been  known 
.  mong  relatives.”  But  the  legend  runs  ;  “Alas,  Saturn  was  exiled  from  his 
throne  by  Jove,  his  mightier  heir.”  VirgiliEneid,  VIII.,  320.  The  Latin  reada; 
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being  lost  was  partly  translated  by  Cicero.  It  must  have 
thrown  out  many  hints,  based  upon  the  tradition,  but  so 
cleverly  done  that  it  charmed  even  Cicero,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  foremost  in  the  efforts  to  suppress  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  more  we  study  the  innermost  clews  of  this 
recondite  history  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  reign 
of  Saturn  was  the  warming  influence  of  the  law  of  Solon, 
giving  the  workers  full  right  of  organization  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  love  and  care.  Levasseur,  speaking  of  the 
misery  into  which  the  working  classes  fell  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  during  the  civil  wars  which  constituted  the 
closing  struggle  after  the  Roman  conquests  but  a  short 
time  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  seems  to  hint  that 
the  good  old  times  were  those  enjoyed  under  the  work¬ 
ing  people’s  right  of  combination. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  their  powerful  organization, 
the  right  to  which  was  given  them  by  the  great  lawgivers 
— Solon  for  Greece,  Amasis  for  Egypt,  Numa  for  Rome 
— was  to  secure  work  from  their  various  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  now  at  command  the  newly  found  but 
abundant  proof  of  this ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  judging 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  comforts  derived  from  this 
paternalism  were  very  deep-seated  and  may  well  have 
been  the  source  of  the  otherwise  strange  tradition  of  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  the  Latian  god  of  agriculture,  handi¬ 
craft  and  civilization,  and  so  the  peace  god  who  held  the 
keys  to  the  temple  of  Janus,  muzzled  the  wardogs,  in¬ 
stituted  equality  in  theory  at  least,  and  in  Greek- speaking 
lands  was  known  by  the  name  Kronos.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  fuse  the  tenets  of  this  mighty  tutelary  protector 
with  those  of  his  superior,  the  more  powerful  Jupiter; 
the  attempt  failed  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Long  before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  it  was  discovered  through  exhumations  at  Pompeii 
that  the  Roman  Collegia  or  trade  unions  were  engaged 

“Primus  ab  aethereo  venit  Saturnus  Olympo, 

Arma  Jovis  Fugiens,  et  reginis  exul  ademptis.” 

During  those  glorious  days  “The  poor  were  admitted  to  share  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.”  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst  ,  V.,  5 :  “  Now  streams  of  milk,  now  streams 
of  nectar  flowed.”  Ovid,  Metem  ,  I.  ,111.  Finally,  after  the  conquests  of  Jupiter, 
the  aristocrat,  who  presided  over  the  gens,  or  patrician  family  races,  says  the 
muse:  “Then  war’s  indomitable  rage,  and  greedy  lust  of  gain  succeeded,” 
Virgil ,  /Enzid,  VIII.,  327.  Consult  index  to  Vol.  I. ;  also  Chap.  II.,  init. 
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very  energetically  in  tlie  political  agitations  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  appointments  to  do  the  public  work.  This 
however  was  not  known  to  the  world  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  was  a  surprise.7  Then  followed  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  450  3  ears  before  Christ  a  powerful  political 
contention  was  going  on  wherein  men  often  came  to 
blows,  between  the  trade  unions  vitalized  by  Numa  and 
Tull  ns  Hostilius,  and  the  patrician  aristocracy  at  Rome, 
and  which  we  are  now  setting  forth  under  Livy’s  episode 
of  the  solitudo  magistratuum.  The  same  was  also  going 
on  elsewhere,  especially  in  Asia  Minor. 

Theso  contentions  between  the  lowly  workers,  descend¬ 
ants  of  slaves  and  children  of  Saturn,  and  the  worshipers 
of  Jove,  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  liighbloods  or  aristocrats  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  born  of  an  inheritance  of  power  and  wealth, 
were  by  a  cunning  slight  fused,  on  this  very  question  of 
government  employment.8  They  were  so  far  bargained 
away  that  they  consented  to  turn  their  skill  and  force  to 
manufacturing  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  implements  of 
warfare.  By  this  bargain  they  could  all  be  employed 
under  government  and  be  paid  for  their  work,  directly 
from  the  paternal  treasury,  and  without  the  middleman 
or  contractor  to  fleece  them  of  their  wages;  thus  doing 
the  great  work  of  the  armories  for  the  conquests.  Alas, 
it  was  a  deadly  deal ;  for  in  the  end  it  led  to  well-nigh 
their  own  destruction.  When  the  conquests  broke  forth, 
and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  which  Saturn 
held  the  keys  of  peace  and  civilization,  were  thrown  open 
by  the  aristocrat  Jupiter  and  his  war-god  Mars,  the  retrib¬ 
utive  slaughter  set  in.  The  majority  of  mankind  who 
were  propertyless,  and  had  no  means  except  their  hands 
and  brain  to  live  from,  found  themselves  organized  into 
avast  mutuality  of  brotherhoods.9  Ages  of  contact  with 
their  masters,  of  whom  they  were  formerly  slaves,  taught 
them  to  understand  that  property  in  trade  unionism  is 
inimical  to  life.  Property  they  made  common. 

t  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouveri'eres,  I.,  p.4.  “  Le  peuple  roniain  avait  depuis 
longtemps  perdu  le  sentiment  de  la  liberty :  il  ne  se  soulevait  plus  a.  la  voix  d’ 
an  tribun  qui  luiparlait  deses  droits ;  on  luipeignait  1’  oppression  de  la  noblesse ; 
mais  il  etait  terrible  quand  il  avait  l'aim.” 

8  1  ,  pp.  320.  391,  with  notes  3,  4  and  5,  containing  the  Latin  of  several :  but 
the  number  since  found  rises  to  many  hundreds. 

9  Report  ot'  the  Nebraska  State  Bureau  oi  Labor  Statistics;  Biennial  for  1N97- 
1898,  pp.  255  sqq.,  on  Trade  Unions  Under  the  Solonic  Law,  where  their  ancient 
principle  of  a  common  table  and  a  common  code  is  shown.  Copied  from  the 
Arena,  tor  May,  1897, 
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The  Roman  conquests  destroyed  the  old  freedom  and 
reduced  the  condition  of  laboring  humanity  to  one  of 
terrible  military  slavery  struggling  against  fear,  tyranny, 
massacre  and  crucifixion.  Against  these  calamities  there 
came  many  revolts,  insurrections  and  revolutions,  which 
we  have  already  depicted.10  However  it  may  have  been 
with  the  Mongolian  and  far  eastern  races  of  mankind  the 
oelief  in  the  notion  that  there  originally  existed  a  prim¬ 
ordial  collectivism  is  proving  itself  false.  Our  assertion 
grows  in  force  more  and  more.  Originally  the  children 
were  slaves  and  the  most  powerful  was  he  who  mauled 
the  smaller  into  obedience.  He  mutilated  or  killed,  or 
enslaved  them  for  his  selfish  uses.11  The  first  mutualists 
were  the  outcasts  themselves  and  they  were  already  enor¬ 
mously  organized  when  those  wisest  and  best  of  men  pos¬ 
sessing  power  gave  an  already  vast  combination  a  legal 
sanction;  and  there  are  growing  evidences  which  prove 
that  this  mythic  reign  of  Saturn  who  was  dethroned  when 
Jove  the  aristocrat  tore  open  the  portal  of  the  temple  of 
Janus  which  held  the  god  of  war,  turning  him  loose  upon 
his  awful  errand  of  destruction,  was  the  veritable  golden 
age  meant  in  the  numberless  hints  about  the  prehistoric 
paradise  and  eudsemonia  of  the  ancient  “Blessed.” 

An  enormous  resource  mostly  from  the  inscriptions, 
but  often  corroborated  by  coeval  literature,  has  recently 
been  opened  to  students  of  socialism  showing  that  this 
reputed  happiness  which  characterized  those  prehistoric 
ages,  was  due  to  the  employment  by  the  state  and  the 
municipalities,  of  the  workers  through  boards  of  public 
works  elected  by  the  workers  themselves.  We  shall  quote 
numerous  inscriptions  showing  this,  discovered  not  only 
in  Italy  but  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Be¬ 
ing  voting  unions  they  worked  politically  and  secured  the 
work  of  the  public  construction,  guardianship  and  repair, 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the  work 
as  still  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  antiquity.  There  are  a 
few  documents  and  inscriptions  showing  that  the  organ¬ 
izations  under  the  Solonic  law  worked  eight  hours,  divid¬ 
ing  the  day  into  three  parts;  sleep,  recreation  and  labor. 

10  Vol.  T,,  on  the  insurrections,  denominated  Strikes,  which  they  often  re¬ 
sembled.  See  index  and  chapters  V.,  VI.,  VII. ,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.  and  XII. 

11  I.,  pp.  84,  85  :  560;  but  especially  pp.  68,  69,  where  It  is  seen  that  the 
learned  de  Laveleye  admits  as  much  regarding  these  Aryan  races. 
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But  this  beautiful  government  employment  was  always 
endangered  and  threatened  by  the  system  of  slavery  ; 
and  finally  almost  submerged  during  the  conquests  which 
in  millions  reduced  laboring  people  to  slaves  of  war. 

There  was  an  idea  prevailing  among  political  econo¬ 
mists  of  antiquity  that  revenues  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state  ought  to  be  derived  from  state  ownership  and  hus¬ 
bandry  of  slaves.  Why  not,  said  Xenophon  and  Dio- 
phantos.12  The  slaves  are  property  of  government.  What¬ 
ever  their  labor  produces  is,  therefore,  income  for  the 
government;  slaves  are  tools,  machinery,  implements  of 
labor,  nationalized.  Our  evidence  confirming  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  covers  the  two  centuries  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  conquests.  It  is  true  that  the  Lycurgan  state  of 
Sparta  was  earlier.  We  have  already  given  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  description  of  that  unparalelled  iniquity,13  namely  the 
nationalization  of  the  man-machine,  purposely  however, 
leaving  for  this  second  volume  of  the  Ancient  Lowly  the 
part  relating  to  the  nationalization  of  slaves  as  tools  or 
implements  of  labor. 

This  nationalization  of  slaves  as  implements  of  labor 
was  a  rasping  source  of  competition  against  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  freedmen  or  what  we  may  call  emancipated  slaves, 
doing  business  for  themselves  under  the  Solonic  law. 
These,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  slave  owners  and  the 
slaveholding  states,  grew  prodigious  in  numbers  and  po¬ 
litical  power,  the  right  thereto  being  accorded  them  by 
some  clause  in  that  celebrated  statute,  which  was  so  mu¬ 
tilated  at  the  time  of  the  conquests,  both  on  the  slab  of 
the  Prytaneum  at  Athens  and  the  Tables  of  law  at  Home, 
that  its  exact  words  are  unknown  although  Gaius  has 

12  Xen.,  Dt  Victigal.;  but  consult  Bhcher,  Auf stand  t  der  unfreien  Arberter,  S. 
18;  “  Wahrscheinlich  in  dies©  Zeit,  oder  wenig  s’pater  (B.  C.  400),  fahlt  dasPro- 
iekt  des  Diophantos,  sammtliche  Handwerke  durch  Staatssklaven  betreiben  zu 
lassen,  wie  dies  zur  Zeit  des  Aristotles  in  Epidamnos  wirklich  geechah  (Aristot., 
Pol.,  II.,  IV..  13).  Da  Aristot.  mit  Bezug  auf  das  communistische  System  des 
Phaleas  spricht  so  konnen  die  W orte  row?  ra  kolvo.  epya^op-veovs  nnr  so  erklart 
werden,  wie  im  Textegeschehn  d.  h.  von  einer  der  modernen  ateliers  nationaux 
im  Wesentlichen  entsprechenden  Einrichtung.  Die  offentlichen  Arbeiten  bios 
den  Sklaven  zuzuweisen,  wie  Stark,  bei  Hennann,  sec,  42,  8,  will.”  etc. 

One  has  also  to  read  the  remarkable  work  of  Xenophon,  Dt  Vectigal.,  passim 
on  the  Public  Economies  of  Athens  to  fully  understand  the  inhuman  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  state  slaves  were  to  be  jobbed  out  to  mine  contractors  at  Laurium 
and  the  price  of  their  daily  labor  some  two  or  three  oboles  a  day  each,  was  to 
flow  into  the  state  treasury  ! 

18  See  Yol.  I.,  pp.  61, 69,  94,  101,  sq.,  also  pp.  527,  528,  sqq.,  giving  a  review, 
ar.d  559. 
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preserved  fragments  of  the  main  form,14  and  two  valu¬ 
able  old  inscriptions  confirm  it. 

This  hideous  competition  of  the  more  ancient  govern¬ 
ment  slaves  as  tools  or  instruments  of  labor,  took  the  place, 
in  many  respects,  of  the  modern  inventions,  labor-saving 
machines  and  implements,  which  the  socialists  wisely  re¬ 
quire  that  the  public  own  and  control  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  dotne  work  now  performed  by  wage  slaves. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Epidamnus,  the  only  labor  per¬ 
formed  was  that  of  slaves,  mostly  belonging  to  the  public. 
How  could  a  trade  union  have  existed  there?  We  must 
conjecture  that  none  existed.  In  Sparta  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  perform  all  work,  while  the  people  lounged 
about  in  easy  indolence.  The  Helots  were  state  property, 
or  labor  saving  implements  of  the  rich  and  arrogant  pub¬ 
lic,  and  were  treated  as  we  treat  inanimate  machines. 
In  cases  where  they  became  too  numerous,  and  on  account 
of  their  sufferings,  sometimes  causing  them  to  become 
rebellious  and  dangerous,  they  were  often  secretly  mur¬ 
dered.16  In  our  former  chapters  it  has  been  recounted 
how  the  primitive  fathers  possessed  the  right  of  killing 
their  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  their  own  children. 
The  slaves  being,  according  to  the  lex  deorum  or  lex  civ- 
ilis,  of  the  same  races,  the  same  color,  the  same  manhood, 
the  same  natural  intelligence,  also  possessed  the  same 
pride,  the  same  humanity.  To  be  ground  down  into  the 
dark  pit  of  a  subjugation  which  made  them  menials  of 
irresponsible  tyrants  who  could  at  will,  and  without  fear 
of  arrest,  plunge  into  their  innocent  hearts  the  deadly 
dagger,  at  any  time  and  under  any  pretext,  was  a  danger 
worth  guarding  against.  As  a  consequence  we  hear  of 
many  organizations  of  the  slaves  themselves,  for  mutual 
protection  and  enfranchisement.  Dr.  Foucart,  the  learned 
academician  of  the  school  of  inscription  at  Paris,  has 
published  a  valuable  work,  all  the  evidence  for  which  he 
takes  from  inscriptions,  showing  the  surprising  fact  that 
these  poor  slaves  sought  the  protection  of  their  tutelary 
deities  and  actually  and  in  great  numbers  sold  themselves 

So  very  important  is  this  great  Solonic  Dispensation,  which  it  is  now 
certain  became  the  foundation  of  Christianity  instead  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that 
although  we  quote  it,  I.,  p.  127,  note  87,  we  reproduce  it  as  taken  in  the  Di¬ 
gest,  XLVII.,  tit.  xxii.,  leg.  4;  see  supra,  p.  43,  note  3. 

14 1.,  pp.  87,  98;  102,  107.  Systematic  assassination,  107,  note  46,  quoting 
Thucydides ;  also  I.,  628,  629, 
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to  a  god,  he  procuring  the  money  by  a  loan  from  his 
eranos,  the  communistic  brothers  of  which  agreed  to  take 
their  pay  for  such  loan,  in  the  future  labor  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slave  who  was  held  by  them  under  a  species  of  vas¬ 
salage  until  his  labor  had  cancelled  the  debt.  We  shall 
give  an  inscription  in  a  note  showing  the  legalized  form 
of  these  amazing  transactions,  which  prove  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  to  a  vast  extent,  from  before  the  conquests  down 
to  the  Nicine  epoch  of  the  Christian  era  :  Cleon,  son  of 
Cleoxenes,  has  sold  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  a  male  body 
the  name  of  which  is  Istseus,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  for  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  francs,  on  the  condition  that  Isteus 
is  to  be  free,  and  that  no  man  shall  lay  hands  on  him 
during  his  whole  lifetime.  The  shrewd  point  is  that  he 
is  sold  to  a  god  by  the  eranos,  the  mode  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  fully  recount,  proffering  the  money  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  stipulation  with  the  slave  who  is  a  member,  and  also 
with  the  owner.  If  they  sold  him  to  a  human  being  ame¬ 
nable  to  the  laws,  then,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  he 
would  still  belong  to  a  person  ;  but  by  transferring  him  to 
a  divinity,  an  imagined  being,  awful  protector,  presiding 
deity,  and  rendering  the  price  to  his  shrine  which  every¬ 
body  knew  was  the  state,  or  if  it  was  in  some  obscure 
place,  transferring  the  price  to  the  kuriakos  or  temple  of 
the  divinity  worshiped  by  the  eranos,  then,  under  the  law, 
the  transfer  would  legalize  the  man’s  emancipation.  The 
priest  of  the  god  handed  the  owner  the  money  at  the 
shrine. 

Masters  and  fathers  alike  were  feared;16  for  the  law 
gave  such  an  undisputed  right  to  kill  them  at  pleasure. 
During  these  days  of  constant  danger  the  poor  slaves 
sometimes  ran  away.  But  even  in  extreme  cases  like  this 
they  had  recourse  to  some  propitious  god  or  goddess  wrho 
took  them  under  a  grateful  shelter,  and  no  man  dared 
invade  the  divinity’s  portals  and  awfully  frowning  envi¬ 
rons.  Foucart  has  made  some  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  this  strange  fact,  or  at  least,  he  has  written  for  man¬ 
kind,  the  long  dead  epigraphs  into  the  living  tongues. 

16  Digest,  I.,  vi..  sec.  1. :  “  Igitnr  in  potestate  sunt  servi  dominorum.  Quae 
quidern  pctestas  juris  gentium  est;  nam  apud  omnes  peraeque  gentes  auimad- 
vertere possunius,  dominos  servos  vitae  necisquepotestatem  i'uisse.”  Cf.  Ileine- 
cius,  Syntagm  t  Antiquitatum  Dt  patria  pole  state  et  de  nuptiis:  Becte  Imperator, 
see.  2,  Inst,  h,  t,  ‘  Jus,’  inquit:  ‘potestatis,  quod  in  liberos  habemus,  proprium, 
esl  civhivi  ltornanorum.  Nulli  enim  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  talem  in  l  beros 
habcant  potestatem,  qualem  nos  habemus.’  Quamvis  enim  apud  Persag  etiam 
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We  give  in  a  note  the  newly  found  Andanic  inscription. 
The  meaning  is  as  follows  :  “  Let  runaway  slaves  take 
refuge  in  the  temples,  and  occupy  a  place  set  apart  for 
them  by  the  lords.  Let  no  one  receive  such  fugitives, 
nor  nourish  nor  give  them  work.  Should  any  one  do  con¬ 
trary  to  these  directions  let  him  be  held  to  pay  the  owner 
twice  the  value  of  the  slaves  besides  the  fine  of  500  drach¬ 
mas.  The  lord  must  judge  on  the  subject  and  deliver  to 
slave  owners  those  slaves  whose  case  is  bad.” 

A  very  important  question  comes  in  here.  Who  was 
this  kurios  or  lord  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  this  is 
a  most  important  question.  The  new  source  of  historic 
information  is  crowding  reluctant  science  into  view,  veri¬ 
fying  that  he  was  a  chief  and  a  powerful  official  of  the 
unions  of  the  ancient  lowly  under  the  law  of  Solon. 
Where  seen  in  the  myriad  organizations  of  Rome  under 
the  law  of  Numa,  now  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Solon,  he  was  generally  called  the  quinquennalis.  He 
is  destined  to  come  out  of  the  pit  of  oblivion  to  which  he 
was  relegated  and  to  again  shine  forth  as  the  great  and 
phenomenal  power  which  made  Christianity  a  success  ; 
and  we  shall  prove  in  subsequent  mention  that  he  is  the 
prime  fulcrum  over  which  is  to  be  drawn  the  diametrically 
opposite  meaning  between  a  history  of  Christianity  and  a 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  now  established  that  most 
of  the  greater  characters,  such  as  Stephen,  James,  Paul, 
Peter,  Luke,  Zacliias,  John,  Clement,  Pudens,  Titus, 
Phoebe,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  Lydia,  Narcissus,  Apelles, 
Philologus,  Julia,  Tryhhena,  Claudia,  Sergius  Paulus, 
Timotheus,  Philemon,  Epaphras,  Tychicus,  Onesimus, 
and  many  others,  were  kurioi  or  lords  in  the  one  or  the 
other  sex,  having  charge  of  the  business  concerns,  often 
of  rich  and  powerful  societies.  Their  names  are  often 
found  on  inscriptions  of  such  societies,  not  in  a  religious 
but,  in  a  business  sense,  and  identified  as  the  self-same 
personages  with  those  mentioned  in  the  apostolic  writings. 

parentes  in  liberos  imperium  satis  durum  et  feretyrannicum  exercuerint,  filiis 
suistanquain  servis  usi,  teste  Aristotles;  Eth.,  Vlil.,  12.”  Cf.  likewise  Macrob., 
Saturn,  II.,  5,  who  refers  to  Herod’s  slaughter  of  the  infants.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  confirms  this,  II.,  26;  'O  Se  tmv  'Pw/acuojv  rojuodeTTjs  &naaav,  ws 
eiirniv,  eSuycev  et-ovj'ia.v  narpi  <a&‘  viov,  /cat  irxpa  navra  t'ov  tov  fiiov  \povov  .  .  . 
.  .  eai>  re  aTro/cTiWut'at  7rpoatprjrat.”  And  again,  Code's.  Just.,  VIII.,  tit.  xlvii.,’ 
lex  10:  Patribus  ...  i  us  vitae  in  liberos  necisque  potestas  olim  erat  permissa.” 
Josephus,  A ntiqu.,  XVI.,  7,  in  his  story  of  Herod,  Seneca,  Be  Clem.,  I.,  17; 
“Quisnon  Vaedium  Pollionem  pejus  oderat,  quara  servi  sui,  quod  muraouas 
sanguine  humauo  saginabat.” 
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In  future  chapters  we  shall  give  this  evidence  and  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  verbatim  quotations  of  the  original  anagrams 
and  epigraphs. 

We  say  the  whole  transaction  of  pre-Christian  emanci¬ 
pation,  from  servitude  and  even  the  protection  of  run¬ 
aways,  was  under  auspices  of  a  good  divinity,  which  the 
poor  always  claimed  to  possess  and  which  the  great  Sol- 
onic  dispensation  most  nobly  accorded  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  law  of  the  state  gave  them  no  such  favor; 
but  ancient  lawgivers  were  superstitious  and  dared  not 
regard  this  old  statute  with  other  than  reverence.  It 
was  never  repealed  until  A.  D.  363,  by  the  Council  of 
Laodicea. 

The  transfer  of  a  slave  to  the  tutelary  god  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  regular  receipt.17  It  has  been  shown  by 
men  of  the  French  School  of  Inscriptions  and  the  Epi- 
graphical  Seminary  of  Archaeology  attached  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna,  that  a  slave  thus  emancipated,  through 
his  sale  to  a  god  was  far  more  secure,  and  his  release 
from  bondage  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  his 
redemption,  direct,  from  a  master  by  will  or  otherwise. 
The  solemnity  of  the  performance  ;  vows  before  the  altar; 
presence  of  the  kurios  or  lord  of  the  union,  the  presence 
of  the  senators  ;  majesty  of  the  law  making  witnesses  com¬ 
pulsory  ;  the  engraving  of  the  ceremony  into  stones  of 
the  temple  ;  the  law  so  regulating  that  if  the  master  tried 
any  means  of  his  re-enslavement  the  freedman  could  call 
help  and  use  force ;  the  stipulation  with  the  god  at  the 
portals  of  his  gorgeous  temple  that  he  was  to  be  free  to 
the  end  of  his  life — all  these  made  the  transaction  very 

17  Foucart,  L’ Affranchissment  des  Esrlaves,  par  rente  a  un  Dieu ,  p.  3,  men¬ 
tions  an  inscription  (Inscriptions  recuillies  a  Delphes,  No.  73);  " 'Enl  roivSe 
aneSoro  K\ewv  KAeo^evov  Toi  AnoWcon.  tw  Ilvthco  aiop^a  avbpeiov  cS  bi’opa  ’Ierriatos, 
to  ytVos  2 vpov,  TLp.a<;  apyvpiov  uvav  recraapun ',  e^>’  core  e\ev0epov  flue v,  Kal 
aretpanroy  airo  rov  navra  jStov'  This  was,  in  the  years  of  the  conquests,  no 
fictitious  sale.  Formerly  the  formality  of  emancipation  was  fictitious ;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  rigidly  severe  and  august,  The  slave  had  to  remain  actual 
property  of  the  god,  vested  in  the  care  of  some  mortal  man  of  high  rank  ^see 
account  of  it  in  Vol.  I,,  pp.  277,  278,  notes  1,  2,  3) ;  Aaos  oI/ojtojs  OeoD  (Euripides, 
Andromed.,  V.,  1089).  But  there  came  such  multitudes  of  emancipations  that 
the  slaves,  being  freed  from  men,  were  likewise  freed  from  gods  :  ie  ,  were  at 
perfect  liberty  and  became  too  many  to  bother  the  gods.  The  slaves’ got  this 
redemption  money  from  the  union  to  which  they  belonged,  the  name  of 
which  was  the  eranos.  They  agreed  to  mortgage  their  bodies,  which  really 
meant  their  labor,  to  the  union,  until  the  same  was  gradually  amortized  when 
they  became  free.  This  very  fact  proves  that  their  own  unions  were  pledged 
to  find  them  work  and  take  care  of  them, 
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binding  and  not  at  all  easy  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  by  some  process  too  occult  for  the  his¬ 
torian,  a  vast  emancipation  of  slaves  filled  the  world  with 
innumerable  freedmen  and  that  this  process  was  in  vogue 
when  Homer  wrote  or  recited  his  Odyssey.  We  have 
however  explained  that  no  mention  is  made  of  freedmen 
in  the  Iliad,  showing  the  Iliad  to  be  the  oldest. lb 

Thus  from  very  early  times  we  find  distinct  traces  of 
two  religions  and  two  sets  of  gods ;  one  favoring  and  the 
)ther  destructive  of  human  liberty,  and  two  distinctly 
defined  sy terns  of  political  economy;  one  peaceful,  in¬ 
dustrious,  lowly,  under  the  tutelage  of  Saturn,  Nemesis, 
Dionysus,  Minerva,  the  other  warlike,  arrogant  preten¬ 
tious,  living  in  bloodthirst  and  destruction.  The  poor 
slaves  in  millions,  protected  by  their  good  divinities,  were 
frequently  encouraged  to  run  away  and  hide  in  the  temple 
which  in  those  times  was  always  a  residence,19  and  such 
was  the  law  or  superstition  that  no  man  or  other  god 

18  1..  p.  80,  where  this  curious  if  not  significant  conjecture  is  referred  to 
Granier  de  Cassagnac. 

19  Foucart,  Affranchissement  des  Esclaves,  etc.,  p.  13,  gives  the  inscription  of 
Andanie,  (vide  VVallon,  p.  211).  It  reads  :  <Pvyap.ov  el/iev  rots  SovKol s.  Tois 
8uAoi?  <\>vyap.ov  ecrrw  to  Lepov,  KaOio s  av  oi  iepol  ’anoSei^uvTi  tov  toi tov,  nai  fivjSe is 
inroSe\ead(x)  tovs  Spa neTas  utjtc  aiToSoTeiTtv  /xrjSe  epya  Trape^e'rw.  'O  5e  itolmv  irapa 
xa  yey pap.fi.eva,  v»7ro8eocos  earto  r<5  xvptaj  ras  toO  o'lo/uaTos  Siir\aa(as  a£iac  icai 
eirncpov  Spa\pav  ir.evTaK.oa iav  'O  Se  iepevs  eiriKpiveTto  irepl  tu>v  SpaireriK<ov,  oaoL 
Ka  rivrai  e/c  Tas  ap.erepas  ttoAcws,  Kai  cxrovs  /ca  KaraKptvei  irapaSoTM  toi?  <vpL oi?‘  av 
Se  fir]  napaStSw,  e{jeaTt7>  rtu  KVpiio  anorpe^eiv  e'xovn.”  Many  inscriptions  proye  it. 

Foncart,  Affranch.,  p,‘  9,  “Kal  rav  np.dv  iraaav.  Although  every  trace 
of  the  methods  of  these  transactions  does  not  appear  in  inscriptions  yet  some  of 
them  are  more  elaborate.  The  master,  or  owner,  accompanied  by  the  slave, 
presents  himself  before  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  passes  the  grand 
exterior  altar,  and  advances  toward  the  great  portal  or  door,  but  does  not  cross 
over  the  threshold.  Priests  meet  them  and  the  slave  is  led  up  to  the  god.  In 
presence  of  senators  (political  government  employees)  and  a  certain  number  of 
witnesses,  they  pass  over  to,  and  pay  the  owner,  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  re¬ 
ceive  thebenedicton,  a  sort  of  ceremonious  oratory,  pronounced  by  the  two 
parties,  viz:  “  Kai  to  apyupiov  eAa/3e  ev  tu  vaa>  eirlrov  oSov  Kara  t 6  fieya  Ovpaipa •” 
(No,  288,  of  Inscr.  Recuellies  a  D  Iphes).  It  is  a  solemn  ceremony.  Soon  after, 
the  formality  had  to  be  inscribed  (Nos.  345,  376,409),  winding  up  with  ;  “ToOra 

eyeVeTO  ava  peaov  tov  /3u)p.ov  /cal  tov  vaov.’’  It  was  an  awful  solemnity  in 
presence  of  the  god  and  the  prelates.  Foucart,  id.,  p.  49,  speaks  of  certain  re¬ 
strictions  to  the  liberty  of  the  persons  thus  sold.  The  fact  is,  Apollo  and 
many  others  of  these  august  immortals  were  originally  living  men,  owning 
great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  according  with  the  more  ancient  barbarism  itwas 
customary  for  such  despots  at  their  death  and  funeral  to  have  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  killed  in  order  that  they  might  accompany  their  master  as  servants, 
after  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  transfer  to  the  god  was  originally 
an  awful  solemnity  (See  I,,  Chap.  Spartacus,  init.).  The  wretch  being  bought 
for  an  attendant  to  his  majesty  after  death,  and  that  originally  such  human 
sacrifices  were  killed  so  as  to  watch  and  guard  the  master’s  manes  in  the  other 
or  the  nether  world.  By  gradual  differentiation,  however,  mind  outgrew  this 
barbarism.  Instead  of  a  horror,  the  emancipation  got  to  be  genuine  liberty 
of  the  slave,  and  the  process  became  a  great  benefaction.  (Nicolaus  Dam as- 
cenus,  in  Atheneeus,  iv.,  153;  Valer.  Max.,  De  Spectaculis,  7.  Cf.  I„  p.  277,  not© 
1,  on  the  Tragedy  of  the  Forum  Boarium), 
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dared  enter  this  asylum  to  molest  them.  In  the  in¬ 
scriptions,  asylums  of  refuge  but  not  of  charity,  are 
found  at  Delphi,  Teos  and  many  places  where  the  great 
Dionysan  artists’  unions  existed  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  trade  unions  were  generally  the  own¬ 
ers  of  a  temple,  that  the  members  used  this  temple  to 
live  in,  or  at  least,  for  their  managers  and  other  officers 
to  live  in,  and  this  sacred  abode  was  made  a  refuge  and 
asylum  for  both  bond  and  free.  These  temples  and  seats 
of  refuge,  of  business  and  of  living  economies  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  innumerable  ;  to  have  operated  scru¬ 
pulously  under  the  provisions,  directions  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  aged  and  revered  Solonic  law  ;  and  in  course 
of  time,  when  the  master  came,  to  have  been  used  by, 
converted  into,  and  made  a  refuge  and  asylum  for,  the 
true  and  original  propaganda.20  But  there  were  no  hos¬ 
pitals  in  early  times  because  of  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  unions.  We  hear  of  little  or  no  starvation  through 
lack  of  employment  before  A.  I).  300,  and  there  was  no 
dispensing  of  charities  known.  This  was  because  the 
thriving  people  for  the  first  200  years,  were  self-sustain¬ 
ing  brotherhoods  of  initiates.  It  was  after  the  attack  of 
the  optimates  upon  them  that  we  hear  of  hospitals.  Th ere 
were  many  asylums  of  refuge  but  they  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  poor  houses  or  hospitals.21  Several  inscriptions 

20  In  our  more  recent  researches  upon  this  important  fact  we  have  gathered 

much  corroboratory  information  which  will  be  produced  in  proper  piace  and 
form.  For  the  present  see  I.,  pp.  •.47,  257,  and  142  4,  with  note  34.  There  was 
another  temple  of  retreat  for  fugitive  slaves  at  Megara  near  Athens,  Thucyd , 
JFI  ,  69,  says  ;  ^  OKo8opr)a  au  7rpos  tm  Hpcu'a>  Karaydiyi-ov  Sia/cooahov  iro8u)V,TTavTa\fi 

k  v/cAci)  olxvixaLTa  *X0V  Ka.Tu>0eu  /cal  avuidev  ....  /cAt'va?  Karacrxeuacrei'Ta?,  aveOecrav 
Tp  "Hpa.”  Here  in  a  few  words,  is  a  description  of  an  asylum  with  floors  above 
and  beiow,  beds,  etc.,  for  comfort,  in  a  Kary^yiov  or  hospital  dedicated  to  Juno. 
No  regular  hospitals  however  existed,  because  these  are  based  on  the  charitable, 
eleemosynary  system  which  did  not  come  into  the  world  until  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards  and  are  instrumentalities  of  feudalism.  The  ancient  asylums  weare 
describing  were  places  of  refuge,  mostly  for  unfortunates,  such  as  runaway 
slaves,  and  were  protected  by  a  god.  Of  the  £evu>i'e?,  voctokoiaicv a,  nroKorpoflna, 
ap<j)avoTp6<f)ia,  Bpe$oTp(j)6ia,  gerontocomia,  paramonaria  (Cod.  Just.  I.,  tit.  III., 
leg.  42,  sec.  6)  of  the,  degenerate  eleemosynary  system,  we  shall  later  in  this  work 
give  a  proper  account. 

21  The  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompii  recently  exhumed,  is  remarkable.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  pagan  and  its  members  were  socialists  with  a  common  table  and 
a  communal  code  of  life.  At  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  A.  D.  79,  it  was  a 
Christian  Church.  It  had  a  garden  surrounded  by  walls,  which  was  the  rifiei-oe, 
ot  seat  of  the  0i'a<ro?.  There  was  a  tree,  several  buildings,  etc.  The  temple  of 
Zeus  Labranndos  had  5  celia;  of  which  we  shall  speak  later;  it  was  called  the 
TrpocTTwoc ;  it  also  had  a  front  or  aeuopa,  a  cao?  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
divinity,  oi/ceTj/pia,  residences  of  the  officers,  larger  rooms  for  all,  oikos,  oixi'a 
or  Ton-o?.  This  at  Pomepii  was  a  veritable  habitation  for  common  use  of  the 
membership. 
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are  found  which  are  deceptive.  One  fragment  at  Rome 
speaks  of  an  asylum  as  if  it  were  Christian ;  but  closer 
inspection  proves  it  to  have  originally  been  a  temple  of 
Juno,  although  now  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  date  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  with  the 
savants,  most  of  whom  call  it  a  Christian  find.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  Spartacus,  and  ages 
before,  there  were  asylums  which  served  as  resorts  for 
runaways  ;  and  of  course,  when  the  Christians  came,  and 
their  terrible  persecutions  began,  they  would  naturally 
seek  these  warm  and  kindly  retreats  for  protection,  al¬ 
though  they  were  dedicated  to  Pagan  gods.22 

We  bring  these  points  under  contribution  to  show  the 
grievances  of  the  outcasts  ;  for  all  mankind  deprived  of 
the  full  fruits  of  labor  in  those  remote  ages  as  well  as 
now,  are  treated  as  outcasts  in  this  history.  Under  the 
inequitable  law  of  entailments  upon  primogeniture  which 
gave  the  first-born  son  the  property,  and  consigned  the 
others  to  beggary  and  dishonor,  making  slavery  a  natural 
result  as  the  oldest  and  first  of  human  plagues  with  these 
concomitants  of  scuffles,  strikes  and  rebellions  among 
such  wretches,  co-operation  for  escape  from  the  wrath  of 
the  legalized  patrician  class  was  indispensable.  23 

The  same  grievances  which  held  the  workers,  from 
whose  labor  all  their  tormentors  lived,  was  also  rife  among 
the  Semitic  races,  and  their  resistance  through  strikes, 
turmoils  and  organizations  was  felt  in  all  countries  and 
all  ages,  wherever  and  whenever  the  hovels  of  that  era 
found  them.  As  was  slated  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  only  the  history  of  the  working  people  of  the  great 

22  Orell.,No.  1512.  “ Fragment um  repertum  Interamniae  Prsetutise.:’  Or- 
ell’s  remarks ;  “  Karissima  flfc  mentis  in  lapidibus,  asylorum  quee  sub  Ohris- 
tianismi  incrementa,  aa  prius  fortasse,  ad  ar<  enduin  scelerum  impunitatem 
videntnr  esse  sublata  ’  He  is  speaking  ol'  f*e  /'rag.  of  this  Asylum-  Jut, mi.  Of. 
Antfi-Xicine  Fathers,  VIII.,  p,  377,  Gospel  of  I  se.ido  Matthew,  Chapte  rs  2  ',  °'i.  ‘21. 
“.Jesus  with  Mary  and  Joseph  wandering  in  Egypt  without  friends,  w-mtinto 
the  tempi :  of  Satrinen  city,  called  th  ■  capital  of  Egypt,  which  was  open  and 
welcom  d  them.”  Though  tills  story  is  stpochryphal  the  antiquity  of  t  m  docu¬ 
ments  is  evidence  of  the  customs  prevailing  at  tire  time  it  was  written.  But 
new  and  unexpected  value  is  oi  late  attached  to  them,  since  they  a:e  found  to 
accord  with  inscriptions  nowand  then  discovered. 

23This  statement  is  con  firmed  by  the  learned  Academician,  V- .  Cagnat, 
without  the  slightest  reserve.  See  Vie  Contemporaine,  for  January.  1  90.  In 
fact,  tire  resistance  of  the  working  or  enslaved  classes  must  have  h  en  great 
lor  we  are  informed  by  Athena: us,  DdpnosophistG’,  VI.,  1(5-1,  that  there  was  an 
old  law  iorbidding  the  ownership  of  slaves  in  Pliocis,  499  years  before  Christ, 
It  gave  way  to  the  pressure,  however,  so  that  in  B.  C.  3G0  there  were  some 
slaves  there  held  in  bondage. 
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Aryan  blood  was  attempted,  leaving  the  Semitic  to  be 
pursued  in  this,  and  consequently  little  mention  was  made 
of  perhaps  the  greatest,  earliest  and  most  remarkable 
strike  on  record — that  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  Egypt.  Of 
this  we  can  here  make  only  a  brief  allusion  preparing  the 
reader  to  better  understand  the  causes  and  significance 
of  the  Roman  conquests. 

The  whole  Exodus  of  the  Jews  from  the  tyranny  of 
slaveholding  Pharaohs  was  a  pure  strike,  beginning,  so 
far  as  we  have  positive  information,  with  the  grievance 
that  their  cruel  masters  forced  them  to  make  brick  with- 
,  out  giving  them  the  straw  or  other  material  wherewith 
to  execute  their  compulsory  and  hateful  task. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  one  of  slavery 24  whereas 
the  Soionic  dispensation  is  proving  itself  more  and  more, 
through  the  inscriptions  recording  its  vast  organization, 
to  have  been  a  veritable  vehicle  of  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  of  equalization  of  mankind;  and  it  will  show  itself  to 
have  been  much  the  better  of  the  two.  Though  the 
records  are  dim,  yet  the  fact  is  at  least  coming  to  light 
that  about  one  half  of  the  Jews  endorsed  Mosaism  and 
the  remainder  went  with  Solon. 

The  Romans  early  conceived  a  possibility  of  destroying 
their  thus  growing  and  dangerous  proletarian  neighbors. 
It  required  but  a  stroke  of  reason  based  on  the  purely 
competitory  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  most 
cunning,  to  point  out  to  them  that  in  order  to  kill  off  the 
people  whom  they  saw  so  powerfully  organized  in  self- 
defense,  they  had  but  to  incite  their  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  their  economic  notions  about  working  for  their  own 
government  on  a  large  scale.  The  plan  was  to  inflame 
the  whole  Roman  state  in  the  direction  of  warfare  against 
all  the  outstanding  states.  There  were  Greece,  Spain, 
Africa,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Asia  Minor  with  Syria,  Sicily 


24  For  words  of  Moses  on  the  slaves,  s eeLevit.,  xxv.,  44:  “Both  thy  bond-men 
and  thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
about  you  ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond-men  and  bond-maids.”  Homer,  Iliad, 
xxi.,  treats  the  slaves  as  mere  animals;  “noAAovs  £wov?  exov  W  enepaaaa.” 
Between  300  and  400  years  before  Christ,  Aristotle  regarded  slaves  as  men  now 
do  inanimate  labor  saving  machines.  They  were  mere  tools  without  sense ;  and 
he  declared  that  there  could  be  neither  common  interests  nor  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  master  and  slave  QcAta  8’  ovk  karri  npos  ra  a\jjvKa  ov8e  biKaior' 

aAA’  ov§<?  Trpos  i-mrov  r)  fiovv,  oiiSe  rpos  SovAoi'  rj  SoOAos  ov8ei>  -yap  koivov  itrriy-  6 
•yap  fioOAos  ep.\f/vxov  op-yov or,  to  S’  opyav or  ai/fv^os  SouAos.  37  p.ev  ovv  8ov\os,  Ov* 
earl  <f>  lAi'a  npbs  avTOV,  fl  8’  av  9  purr  os’”  k.  r.  A1  (Eth.  Nic.,  viii.,  13,  p.  1161). 
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and  Palestine.  The  great  Solonic  law  had  organized  the 
proletariat  of  all  these  countries.  It  was  at  that  moment 
rapidly  turning  them  into  socialistic  communities.  Never 
were  they  more  thrifty  than  on  the  eve  of  the  conquests. 
The  organizations  were  rapidly  emancipating  their  slaves. 
A  new  code  of  political  economy  in  the  world  was  being 
inaugurated  by  them.  A  vast  sympathy  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  their  brotherly  love.  They  had  learned  to  love 
and  care  for  each  other.  They  were  strictly  industrial. 
Their  unions  had  become  international  and  economically 
intertwined.  Precisely  the  same  principles,  rules  and 
methods  prevailed  in  all,  regardless  of  boundary  lines. 
They  manufactured  and  sold  goods  through  a  co-operative 
mutuality.  They  had  agents  working  for  these  economic 
purposes,  in  every  quarter ;  and  their  whole  vast  scheme 
was  inculcating  the  most  equalizing  and  democratizing 
spirit.  Everywhere  alike  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  these 
excellent  characteristics  cropped  out  and  were  forming  a 
noble  and  self-sustaining  brother  and  sisterhood  over 
the  world. 

But  there  was  neither  money,  personal  glory  nor  lord- 
ships  in  such  a  scheme  of  political  economy.  Those  born 
to  the  patrician  estate,  the  grandees,  the  rich  and  arro¬ 
gant  saw  in  the  system  their  complete  overthrow. 

Under  Appius  Claudius  the  above  plan  was  conceived 
of  their  extermination;  and  the  indications  are  that  it 
was  resolved  upon  when  the  great  political  event  ocurred 
which  Livy  designates  the  solitudo  magistratuum  per  quin¬ 
quennium  through  which  it  was  tested  after  a  five  years’ 
political  conflict  between  the  poorer  people  and  the  rich, 
that  the  patrician  class,  or  lords  were  losing  control,  be¬ 
ing  all  that  time  without  a  senate  to  represent  them  in  the 
parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  Numan  unions,  provided  by  the  great  law  of  organ¬ 
ization,  with  the  votive  franchise,  unlike  the  non-voting 
trade  unions  of  the  present  day,  though  socially  their 
membership  was  incomparably  more  degraded  and  lowly, 
had  carefully  worked  their  economies  both  from  an  in¬ 
dustrial  and  a  political  point  of  view.  As  a  consequence 
they  were  capable  of  keeping  up  among  themselves  an 
intense  interest  which  for  ages  held  them  in  close  com¬ 
pact  together.  Their  object  was  to  so  far  master  the 
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political  situation  as  to  obtain  the  public  work  from  the 
government  ;  and  we  are  here  informed  by  Livy  that  they 
held  the  tediles,  officers  well  known  to  be  about  equivalent 
to  our  modem  commissioners  of  public  works  in  cities, 
in  power,  by  outnumbering  their  opponents  at  the  com- 
itia  or  polls.'25  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
discovery  in  the  history  of  the  trade  unionism.26  It  being 
directly  coupled  with  that  period  in  Roman  history  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  our  encyclopedias  to  be  the  most  critical 
and  important  moment  in  that  great  nation’s  life,27  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  a  review  of  the  circumstances. 
The  unions  were  everywhere  ;  in  city  and  country  and 
their  influence  was  great.  Levasseur  assures  us 28  that 

25  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  not.  the  only  evidence  recently  coming  to  light 
on  this  political  function  of  the  organizations  of  the  ancient  workingmen.  It 
is  now  proved  by  fresh  discoveries  of  inscriptions  with  dates  varying  from  3(  0 
B.  0.  to  200  A.  L>,,  thatthis  lever  of  success  was  enormously  practiced  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  Sometimes  they  got  work  from  the  state  religion.  But  it  was 
the  same  thing;  since  temples  were  state  or  government  buildings  and  priests 
were  government  officers.  Consult  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corporations  Professionelles, 
I.,  pp.  70-71;  “Les  colleges  etaient  dit-on,  des  corps  publiques  plutot  que  des 
corps  industriels  ....  ils  construisaient  les  temples,  fabriquaient  les  usten- 
sils  et  les  vases  sacrees ;  les  flutistes  assistaient  les  pretres  et  les  magistrals 
dans  les  sacrifices  et  ainsi  de  suite.  Les  colleges  etaient  done  destines  d’  abord 
et  surtout  au  service  de  la  religion  et  de  la  cite,  et  c  ‘est  precisement  pourquoi 
on  rapport  leur  institution  a  Numa.  ”  (Cf.  Dirksen,  p.  21).  Again,  Waltzing 
id:  “Plusieurs  de  ces  metiers  etaieDt  indispensable  a  la  guerre,  et  suivant 
Dirksen,  P  etat  n’ aurait  permis  a  1’  origine  que  les  colleges  utiles  an  culie  on  a 
l’arm&e.  ” 

2i  Dionys.  Hal.  IV.,  17,  assures  us  that  the  unions  which  he  calls  Ao^oi,  made 
arms  during  the  conquests  for  the  Romans  :  “Aiio  /new  onAorroitay  re  <ai  rexTorun' 
xai  ru>y  dAAwi'  ruty  <TKeva£6vT(ov  ra  eis  tov  noAefioy  euxprjcrTa-”  And  again,  VII., 
59;  “Aiio  Ao^oc  renrovon' Kai  xnAnorvirTOiv  ical  oao i  aAAoi  noAep.ucioi'  epy<x>v  ycra" 
xeLpoTexvon.-"  Again,  Oehler.  MS  ;  p.3,No.  5:  “  Decelea — B.  C.  396  :  “  Erwah- 
nen  mochte  ich  den  Demoneidcbeschluss,  C.I.  Athene,  IV.,  2,  841  (306-5  v. 
Chr.  >,  der  Aiatroi  als  stattlicheUnterabtheilungen  nennt,  (gefunden  in  Dekeleia), 
and  den  Beschluss  der  Peiraienser  gegen  die©(a<roi,  C.  I.  A.  II,,  add., 5736.”  It 
is  extremely  important,  showing  that  they  were  under  state  employ. 

27  Appleton  s  Amer.  Cyc.  Art.  Homs.  Speaking  of  the  changes  caused  by  the 
plebeian  ascendency  at  that  time  says  ;  ‘‘These  changes  were  the  most  import¬ 
ant  events  of  Roman  history.” 

28Lavasseur,  Hist.  Classes  Ouv.,  I..  p.  5  sqq.  According  to  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
xxxiv.,I;  xxx„  45;  Plutarch,  Numa,  17;  Floras,  I.,  6;  Dionys.  Hal.,  IV.,  43,  the 
numerous  colleges,  or  trade  unions  of  early  Rome  were  political  fully  as  much 
as  religious;  and  in  that  early  time  they  vei'e  somewhat  respected  Of  this. 
Floras,  I.,  6,  says:  “  Ab  hoc  populus  Romanus  relatus  in  censum,  digestus  in 
classes,  curiis  atque  collegiis  distributus.  They  were  powerful  at  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus ;  for  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  IV.,  43,  says ;  “SiwoSoi/? 
re  <rvp.nd(Tas ,  ocrcu  €7r*.  KoyyTioy  f)  </>peareacrTu)V  rj  yeiTOViov  ev  re  ttj  noAei.  koll  eniruy 
ayputy  e<f> ‘  iepa  «ai  0rcria?  7 racrav  ko leaf,  npocreiire  pyiceri  awreAeiv,  iVa  prf 
avi/lorres  ei ?  rb  ai'xb  ttoAAo'i  f3ov\a<;  dnopprjTOVS  jaer’  aAArjAtoi/  iroLuvra  nep'i 
/caTaAi/aeio?  rrjs  apxvj?.'’  They  became  perfect  in  organization.  Again,  through 
Livy,  Hist.,  IX.,  30,  B.  C.  309,  A.  IT.  C.,  443,  we  have  a  story  of  a  model  strike 
of  the  musicians,  see  infra,  Oh.  III.  The  musicians  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  struck  work  because,  on  account  of  the  great  expenses  oftlieSemnite 
wars  it  was  reducing  her  to  straits.  There  is  an  inscription  (Oehler,  JUS.), 
showing  that  the  government  employed  union  labor  at  Decelea  as  early  as  B.  C 
396,  immediately  after  the  Poloponnesian  war.  (See  I.,  p.  134  and  note  1 
showing  the  causes).  It  caused  jealousy  and  protest. 
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Servius  Tullius  overturned  the  old  aristocratic  form  of 
government  instituted  by  Romulus  to  give  the  liberals 
more  privilege.  He  accorded  to  the  artisans  political 
rights,  an  enormous  lever  of  power.  According  to  this, 
the  first  voting  workmen  began  their  voting  under  this 
law,  the  wording  of  which  is  lost ;  but  we  know  that 
Numa,  long  before,  had  given  them  the  right,  as  well  as 
the  advice,  and  perhaps  a  demand,  to  organize,  and  that 
his  statute  is  the  celebrated  jus  coeundi,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  Solonic  law  spread  upon  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome.  As  shown  in  the  turmoils,  B.  0.  379-3, 
time  of  the  solitudo  magistratuum,  this  political  action 
of  the  organized  workers  created  unspeakable  jealousy 
of  the  rich  and  hitherto  dominant  patricians.  It  was  an 
attack  on  their  very  existence  as  magnates  of  the  realm. 
It  threatened  eventually  to  extinguish  them.  Following 
the  true  instincts  of  labor  organization,  the  workingmen 
began  by  voting  into  power  those  only  who  were  pledged 
to  secure  them  steady  work,  and  these  were  the  aediles, 
or  commissioners  of  the  public  work.29  Thus  they  se¬ 
cured  the  work  directly  from  the  paternal  government 
which  they  dearly  loved.  To  all  intents  it  was  a  vast 
socialist  movement,  its  object  being  identical  with  that 
of  the  socialists  of  to-day.  By  it  the  people,  the  public, 
the  state,  became  owners,  managers,  employers,  paternal 
economists  and  care-takers  of  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  goods  of  society,  and  this  is  socialism.  By  means  of 
a  loud  noise  about  the  impending  war,  like  an  incursion 
of  a  neighboring  state,  the  patricians,  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  turning  a  social  into  a  bellicose  scramble,  worked 
their  cajoling  oratory  over  the  unsuspecting  plebeians, 
furnished  them  with  abundance  of  government  work 
making  war  implements,  and  accomplished  their  ends. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  those  who  read  history  in  the 
old  way  as  taught  by  our  institutions  of  learning,  that 

£9  “Comitia  prater  aedilium  tribunorumque  plebis,  nulla  sunt  liabita;” 
Livy,  VI.,  85,  fin.  A  most  remarkable  verification  of  our  suspicion  that  war 
was  improvised  to  distract  the  thus  politico-soeially  organized  lower  classes 
lrom  their  poweriul  political  hold  which  threatened  the  life  and  existence  01  the 
aristocracy,  now  follows  in  the  next  paragraph  of  Livy.  The  85th  chap,  ends 
with  the  quoted  statement  regarding  the  solitudo  magistratuum.  The  8(5th  be¬ 
gins  as  follows:  “Alia  bella  opportune  quievere:  Veliterni  <  oloni,  gestient.es 
otio,  quodnullns  exercitus  Romanus  esset.  et  agrum  Komanum  aliquoties  in- 
cursavere,  et  Tusculum  oppugnare  adorti  sunt.  Eaque  res,  Tusculanis  veler- 
ibus  sociis,  novis  civibus,  opem  orantibus,  verecundia  maxima  non  patres 
modo,  sed  etiam  plebem,  movit.  ’  etc. 
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this  startling  announcement,  so  revolutionary  of  political 
economy  based  upon  the  competitive  system,  is  vague 
and  debatable.  Even  these  reluctant  ones  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  stones.  It  is  true  that  those  workei*s 
never  published  histories  of  their  career.  They  wrote 
in  another  way.  If  they  are  proven  by  over  fifteen 
hundred  political  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  buildings, 
forts  and  fortifications  of  Pompeii  to  have  done  so  about 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  they  certainly  must  have  done 
so  at  the  time  compassed  by  Livy’s  acknowledgment. 

Again,  there  is  the  certainty  that  many  other  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  perished.  Cagnat  boldly  declares  that  in  all 
the  cities  it  was  the  same.  At  Pompeii  they  could  not 
perish  because,  covered  by  the  preserving  deposits  of 
of  lava,30  they  were  kept  dry  and  safe,  so  that  to-day 
they  come  out  fresh  and  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 

Domaszewski,  in  an  article  on  the  public  roads  and 
thoroughfares  of  those  times,  citing  two  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  Sulla,  about  B.  C.  81-56,  makes  it  appear  that 
the  colleges  were  well  equipped  and  organized.31  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  convey 
the  idea  that  during  the  Roman  conquests  an  effort  was 
made  to  exterminate  the  organizations  of  labor  in  im¬ 
mediate  Rome  itself.  The  task  was  first  to  kill  off  the 
more  dangerous  growth  of  socialism  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  patricians  needed  the  organizations.  Their  skill 
in  the  arts  was  for  the  time  transpiring,  wanted  to  man- 

30  See  I.,  pp.  390,  391.  Orell.  4265 ;  Momms.,  D>.  Coll,  et  Sodal.,  p.  59  ;  Rom- 
anelli,  Viggio,  Pompeii,  I.,  p.  276,  who  offer  remarks,  giving  proofs  positive. 
One  election  stone  reads;  “Marcellinum  Aedilem,  lignari  et  plostrari  rogant, 
ut  facietis meaning  that  the  woodworkers  and  wagoners  nominated  Marcel- 
linus  for  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and  works,  and  want  you  to  vote 
for  him.  For  the  remarkable  number  of  inscriptions  of  elections,  found  at 
Pompeii  and  the  statement  that  it  is  above  fifteen  hundred,  see  Waltzing,  Hist. 

Corp.  Prof.,  I  .  p.  169 :  Les  artisans . de  Pornpei,  dont  le  Senat  avait  sup- 

prime  les  colleges  sousTibere,  etaient  quand  meme  rest6s  unis  et  prenaientune 
part  active  aux  elections.  Pornpei,  venait  d’  elire  ses  duumviri  jure  dicundo  e t 
ses  deux  ediles  quelque  mois  avart  la  terrible  eruption  que  1’  englutit  au  inois 
d’  Aout.,  79.  La  lutte  avait  ete  ardente,  ces  hautes  fonctions  avaient  6te  chau- 
dementdisputees;  les  murs  deblayes  apres  dix-huit  cents  ans  portent  encore 
environ  quinze  cents  afiiches  electorales,  ou  les  societ6s  et  les  particuliers  rec- 
ommendaientleurs  candidats.  Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  reclames  6manent  des 
colleges  professionnels.  On  a  trouve  celles  des  orfevres  (aurifices  universi).  V. 
I.  L.  IV.,  710);”  and  quotes  nine  other  trades. 

31  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  pp.  60-64,  Cura  Viarum .  Of  the  fury  of  Sulla 
against  the  unions  and  their  membership  we  shall  speak  in  future.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Caesar  during  that  time  befriended  them  and  that  they  remembered 
it,  by  voting  him  a  superintendent  of  public  works ;  for  he  furnished  them  im¬ 
portant  jobs  (Plutarch  Ccesar ),  repairing  and  constructing  the  Via  Appiana,  For 
more  on  this  valuable  contribution  of  Domaseweki,  see  later.  Consult  same  in 
index  to  Vol,  II. 
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ufacture  darts,  javelins,  slings,  swords,  knives,  all  tlie 
footwear  of  the  countless  soldiery,  clothing,  bedding, 
tents  and  rams  and  basilisks,  for  battering  down  walls 
and  all  the  accoutrements  of  the  garrison.  When  bridges 
and  war  buildings  were  wanted  these  workmen  were  to 
■  be  employed.  The  navy  with  its  large  equipment  re¬ 
quired  large  numbers  of  the  best  workmen.  Such  labor 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  slaves.  The  oarsmen  vfere 
generally  slaves,  but  long  experience  had  shown  that 
free  mechanics  were  more  efficient  and  reliable.  Rome’s 
first  requisite  before  setting  out  on  her  huge  conquests 
and  work  of  centuries,  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  old 
unions  of  labor,  carefully  and  skillfully  organized  under 
the  specifications  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  If  she 
could,  by  utilizing  their  skill,  secure  the  mastery  over 
the  world  it  would  then  be  time  to  turn  upon  these  bene¬ 
factors  and  likewise  compass  their  extinction.  The  en¬ 
emy  to  be  beaten  by  the  wars  of  the  conquests  were 
small  kingdoms  here  and  there,  an  occasional  great  re¬ 
public  like  Carthage,  and  various  peaceful,  nomadic 
tribes.  In  doing  this  the  grasping  money  power  with 
its  law  de  jure  quiritare  giving  them  a  right  to  crave 
and  scream  for  more,  precisely  as  that  hideous  gorgon 
is  doing  at  this  day,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  iniquity. 
Besides,  the  lords  of  the  gens  families  who  claimed  to 
have  been  born  possessors  of  the  wealth  which  the  labor 
of  those  they  detested  had  produced,  joined  with  the 
money  power  in  the  proposition  to  murder  oft  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  But  it  must  begin  by  first  killing  out  the  jus 
coeundi  in  outstanding  states.  Involved  in  this  plan  of 
internicine  grasp  was  the  idea  of  wheedling  the  home 
unions  at  Rome,  by  flattering  them  with  an  offer  of  still 
more  government  work. 

But  what  about  the  similarly  organized  workers  of  the 
kingdoms  and  republics  to  be  destroyed  ?  They  were  to 
be  conquered,  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  their  organiza¬ 
tions  broken  up  and  annihilated  and  the  wealth  their 
labor  had  for  ages  been  accumulating  was  to  be  seized 
and  dragged  to  Rome ;  for  the  existence  of  organized 
labor  outside  was  even  more  dangerous  than  that  inside 
the  city. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  many 
a  mark  prompts  the  suspicion  that  to  attack,  insult,  brow- 
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beat,  rob  and  destroy  the  beautiful  civilization  inherent 
in  the  great  Solonic  dispensation,  was  deliberately  de¬ 
cided  upon,  even  though  the  doing  of  it  involved  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  most  useful  factors  of  mankind.  This 
plan,  and  this  alone  would  satiate  the  greed  of  scream¬ 
ers  for  nobility  ;  and  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
devised  to  perpetuate  the  false  claims  of  lords  who  al¬ 
leged  that  they  were  heirs  to  thrones,  gilded  trappings 
and  the  mastery  over  slaves.  This  vast  and  destructive 
work  was  actually  carried  out. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  write  a  history  of  the  con¬ 
quests.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  resulted  in  no  good.  It 
did  not  make  the  conquered  governments  and  people 
better.  They  were  in  most  cases  thriving  in  organized 
industry  and  yearly  improving  in  peaceful  economies 
and  enlightenment.  Brutal  attacks  upon  them  by  the 
great  bully  always  ended  in  their  apparent  destruction ; 
for  wherever  they  survived  it  was  by  hiding  in  secret  se¬ 
clusion.  In  Gaul  there  was,  before  the  conquests,  a 
mowing  and  reaping  machine  which,  according  to  several 
ancient  writers  worked  well.32  What  became  of  it  ?  Like 
the  genius  of  the  organized  skilled  mechanics  of  that  fair 
country,  it  wras  blotted  out.  Many  of  the  valuable  in¬ 
ventions,  such  as  that  of  the  red  and  purple  dyes  were 
likewise  blotted  out  of  existence,  never  to  be  recovered. 
Mean  jealousies  instigated  restricting  laws  against  them. 
Besides  this,  the  skilled  artisans  who  held  their  inven¬ 
tions  a  secret  and  as  trade  unions,  applied  their  skill  and 
art  toward  producing  those  beautiful  and  useful  things, 
were  bodily  seized,  carried  away  from  their  happy  vo¬ 
cations,  and  sold  into  hopeless  slavery  never  to  return. 
Grim  war  entered  their  peaceful  homes  and  thriving 
unions  and  dispersed  their  children,  prostituted  their 
women,  enslaved  the  representatives  of  skill,  and  the 
managers  of  myriads  of  secret  unions,  prosperous  under 
the  aged  and  sacred  law.  The  vast  wealth  which  was 
being  accumulated  by  those  peaceful  industries  was 
seized  and  transported  to  Rome  to  enrich  senators  and 
other  money- getters.  The  immense  values  known  to  have 
existed  before  these  wars  were  inaugurated  were  swept 

For  a  description  of  the  ancient  reaper,  see  I.,  p.  569,  and  nnto  109, 
quoting  Pliny  and  Palladius. 
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away.  Splendid  cities  were  depopulated.33  The  wars 
raged  to  the  death  on  every  hand.  The  human  race  was 
threatened  and  largely  destroyed.  The  ruinous  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Xerxes  which,  in  unison  with  the  Carthagenians 
a  few  years  before  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius,  had 
aroused  the  spirit  of  warfare,  likewise  contributed  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  Romans,  furnishing  them  some  excuse  for  their 
exterminatory  havoc.  The  growth  of  the  socialistic  spirit 
all  over  the  Semitic  world  frightened  the  monarchs  every¬ 
where.  Kings  and  money-holders  hated  the  thrifty,  brill¬ 
iant  Jews.  About  the  time  those  conquests  began  to 
rage  there  was  a  feeling  of  universal  uneasiness  among 
the  wealth-owners  and  the  crowned  heads  who  went 
hand  in  hand  the  same  as  now.  Xerxes  the  emperor  of 
Persia,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  population  which 
had  for  300  years  thrived  under  this  peaceful  industrial¬ 
ism  until  the  brotherhoods  became  an  organized,  wealth¬ 
making  factor,  reciprocally  working  and  voting  for  each 
others’  good  under  what  Dirksen  denominates  “  a  com¬ 
mon  table  and  communal  code,”  conceived  the  idea  of 
mustering  an  army  large  enough  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  story  is  told,  and  excellent  critics,  such  as  Wallace 
and  many  others  believe  it  true,  that  he  actually  must¬ 
ered  3,000,000  men.  They  met  defeat.  Within  a  year 
this  vast  army  of  soldiers  largely  levied  from  the  common 
ranks,  were  either  dead  or  in  the  hideous  captive  slave 
pens. 

Simultaneously  with  Xerxes  and  the  human  hyena,  Ap¬ 
pius  Claudius,  there  was  a  portentous  warcloud  gather¬ 
ing  at  old  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  Gelon  wras  the  Sicilian 
tyrant.  Hamilco  the  Carthagenian  general  attacked  him 
at  Himera  and  the  combined  forces  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  naval  battles  numbered  more  than  600,000  men. 

33  The  great  city  of  Corinth,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest,  most  wealthy 
and  busy  in  the  world  was  almost  exterminated.  In  the  4th  century  before 
Christ  it  possessed  680,000  inhabitants  ;  I,,  p.  103.  It  is  known  that  Rome  turned 
her  most  brutal  savagery  against  it  and  in  B.C.  140  sacked  and  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  An  effort  was  made  at  restoration  and  it  had  regained  somewhat  by 
Raul's  time.  Quite  a  number  of  cities  lost  their  existence  along  the  Adriatic, 
being  annihilated  by  these  inhuman  conquests.  Several  also  in  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  Sybaris  among  others,  are  lost  and  stricken  from  the  maps  of  the  earth. 
Corioli,  whence  the  patriot  Coriolanus,  a  thrifty  an  l  splendid  placp,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  conquests,  destroyed,  and  its  brilliant  civilization,  thrifty  unions 
with  their  voting  membership  and  rival  institutions,  fell  into  ruins  and  was 
lost  from  Roman. geography.  In  fact  its  very  site  is  lost :  .  .  ,  “  Zerstorfc  und 

schon  in  der  spateren  Romerzeit  spurlos  verschwunden.”  Mayer b  Konvtr&a 
tiorus  lisxtxkon,  in  v.  Corioli ,  „  . .  -  ... 
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The  victory  was  with  the  Aryans;  and  the  Semitics  with  a 
supposed  invincible  Carthagenian  prowess  went  down, 
soon  to  become  a  prey  to  Roman  conquest. 

On  that  same  day,  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  sea,  Themis- 
tocles  met  the  vast  naval  forces  of  Persia,  numbering  as 
many,  at  the  renowned  carnage  of  Salamis;  and  the 
Semitics  went  down  by  unknown  thousands,  never  again 
to  rise.  It  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  C. 
4 80. 34 

These  two  great  events  prepared  Rome  with  another 
pretext  for  bloody  work  of  ages.  Lactantius35  says  that 
Seneca  divided  Rome  into  periods  of  growth:  infancy 
and  early  education  under  Romulus,  boyhood  under  the 
kings;  under  Tarquin  it  grew  strong  enough  to  burst 
its  bonds  of  slavery  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
When  Rome  had  finished  the  Punic  wars  she  had  become 
fully  adult.  But  when  Carthage,  long  her  rival  in  power, 
was  destroyed  she  stretched  out  her  hand  by  land  and 
sea  over  the  whole  world,  until,  having  subdued  all  kiDgs 
and  nations,  the  war  materials  failed  and  she  abused  her 
strength  by  which  she  destroyed  herself.”  Thus  with 
Polybius,  Seneca  thought  the  Roman  conquests  were 
the  beginning  of  her  downfall.36 

As  few  of  the  cities  and  countries  of  these  times  took 
a  correct  census  of  population  we  can  best  judge  of  their 
population  by  the  armed  forces  they  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  Sybaris  in  Magna  Graecia,  a  city  which 
in  those  times  had  a  circuit  of  six  and  a  quarter  English 

34  Herodotus,  VII.,  158.  It  is  supposed  the  forces  of  Gelon  consisted  of 
both  a  land  army  and  a  navy  :  “  PeAwi/  8e  7roAAo?  ece/ceiro  Ac-yun  ;  .  .  .  .  ’Anpiris 
8e  irp'os  iipeiov  <vpr]ara<;  ov/c  6p.oiuHrop.au  vp.lv,  aAA’  irolp.6<>  ....  birj/cocrias  rt 
rpirjpeas,  /cal  Siarpvpiovs  OTrAtTa?,  /cal  8ia^iAir)v  imrov,  /cai  Sia\iAiov^  To^oras,  /cal 
8ia\iAiov<;  o-<i>€vbocj}Tas,  /cai  Si(t\lAlov<:  innoSpopov;  i// iAoi/s1  crlrov  re  arraap  t rj 
’EAArjvwv  OTpaiifp''  zc.  T.  A. 

35  Divine  Inst.,  VII.,  c.  15,  He  informs  us  that  Seneca  wrote  these  and  many 
other  thing's  of  great  interest  which  have  been  lost. 

36  Polybius,  Histories,  XYVIII.,  35.  According  to  Polybius,  Rome  began  to 

degenerate  about  B.  C.  146,  the  year  of  the  sacking  and  inexcusable  extinction 
of  the  great  and  prosperous  city  of  Corinth:  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XIX  ,  p.  427, 
Stoddart,  Phil.  On  the  horrors  of  the  conquests,  (iranier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist. 
Classes  Ouv.,  p.488,  says;  .  .  “  soulever  lesesclaves.  JLes  guerres  contiuuelles 
avaient  fini  par  epuiser  la  population  de  la  race  libre  et  par  donner  a  la  popu¬ 
lation  de  la  race  esclave  une  redoutable  preponderance.”  And  repeats  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Seneca,  De  Clem.,  I„  c.  24 ;  “In  senatu,  dicta  est,  aliquando  seuten- 
tia,  ut  servos  a  liberis  oultus  distingueret.  Deinde  apparuit  quantum  pericu- 
lum  immeneret,  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos  coepissent.”  Of  course  this  was 
regarding  the  slaves  of  war  taken  captive  in  the  conquests.  But  Polybius,  IV., 
81,  fin.,  speaking  of  the  tyrant  Nabis,  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier,  talks  of  the 
downward  tendency  Of  ltome:  TTAetcrroi?  S’  enaAaurav  avaScurpo is  /cal 

<f> i/yais  Tri/cpoTaTJ)?  81  bouAtias  neipav  eAafiov,  ew;  re  Na^tSt?  rvpac  vibo?1  oi  to  npiv 
ovSi  nvffopeu  Svvr/ffev res  ava\i<r0ai  'pa8i(os  avrps,”  /c.  T.  A. 
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miles,37  was  able  to  send  into  the  field  against  Croton, 
another  city  not  far  awa}%  likewise  destroyed  by  the  con¬ 
quests,  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Croton  had  100,000 
soldiers.  Tarentum  where  Spartacus  careered  on  his 
memorable  campaigns,  had  a  great  population  at  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans;  for  no  less  than  30- 
000  of  the  brave  people  were  taken  prisoners  and  re¬ 
duced  to  slavery.  All  this  region  of  lower  Italy  had 
been  converted  to  the  practical  socialism  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  appearance  is  that  the  people  were  very  pros¬ 
perous  and  wealthy.  One  section,  with  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  had  no  slaves  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Croton,  Sybaris  and  many  other  rich  and  flourishing 
places  had  well-nigh  solved  the  social  problem  when  the 
desolating  wars  of  the  conquests  struck  them  with  the 
blight  of  murder  and  greed,  and  eliminated  them  from 
the  geography  of  the  earth.  Somewhat  akin  to  the 
Roman  conquests,  and  like  the  truculent  furies  of  Xer¬ 
xes  and  Hamilco,  occuring  as  it  did  in  the  same  century, 
was  that  useless  30  years  conflict  called  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war.  It  began  its  murderous  ravages  20  years 
after  the  two  epochal  battles  of  Salamis  and  Himera,  and 
raged  30  years,  with  almost  unabated  fury  until  Athens 
was  overcome.  The  population  of  the  human  race  was 
being  seriously  threatened  when  Appius  Claudius  tore 
open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and 
spoiled  all  the  grand  peace-dreams  of  Numa  and  Tullus 
Hostilius. 

38  The  island  of  Crete  contained  a  large  and  thrifty 
population,  from  the  days  of  Homer  down  to  these  con¬ 
quests.  Under  Minos,  its  ancient  king,  who  was  es¬ 
teemed  “the  wisest  of  legislators  of  antiquity,”  these 
peaceful  people  prospered  in  their  enormous  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  and  their  commerce  with  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Many  inscriptions 

37  HevT-qKovTa  crraSioi  Diod.,  XXI.,  c,  9  ;  Strabo,  VI.,  p-  405.  Other  large  cities 
in  this  region,  alter  flourishing  for  centuries,  fell.  Strabo,  VI.,  p.  429.  For  the 
holocaust  at  Tarentum,  Livy,  VI.,  12;  xxii.  16;  “  Mihimiraculofuit”  Dionys. 
Hal,  ed.  Fianckfurt,  1586,  folio,  pp.  74,  78,79.  For  other  mention  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  see  I.,  chap,  ix.,  Eunus,  init, 

38 Isocrates,  Panegyrics  and  Orations ;  Wallace,  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  57, 
giving  his  own  valuable  remarks  on  statements  of  Athenaeus,  VI.,  20.  The 
island  of  Regina  only  180  o-TaSia,  (20  Eng.  Miles)  in  circumfrence,  had  470,000 
slaves  shortly  after  these  wars  began  to  career.  Strabo,  VIII,;  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  Athenaeus,  VI.,  272,  took  his  valuable  data  from  Aristotle. 
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recently  found  there  show  them  to  have  been  well  or^ 
ganized.  The  population  was  reduced  to  a  few  thousand 
disappointed  and  heart-broken  wanderers,  and  their 
brilliant  civilization  went  down. 

The  governments  instituted  in  the  place  of  those  de¬ 
stroyed  were  inferior  and  contemptible.  In  lower  Italy 
where  the  socialistic  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  had  for 
ages  prevailed,  the  regime  of  Rome  caused  a  veritable 
revolution.  In  those  countries  war  had  been  done  away 
with  so  completely  that  when  Pyrrhus  entered  that  re¬ 
gion  with  his  conquering  forces,  he  found  the  innocent, 
peaceful  people  so  unfit  for  his  savage  and  murderous 
habits  that  he  disbanded  the  socialists  and  their  com¬ 
munistic  code  and  common  table,  and  set  up  the  old 
competitive  mode  of  life  which  in  the  end,  only  served 
the  Romans  whom  he  was  fighting.  Their  history  pre¬ 
sents  a  spectacle  of  degeneracy  from  the  lofty  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Socrates,  down  to  a  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
competing  forms. 

The  whole  episode  sums  up  in  a  recital  of  the  most 
horrible  series  of  infamies  the  world  has  known— a  mur¬ 
derous  and  unprovoked  assault  upon,  and  highway  rob¬ 
bery  of,  a  score  of  innocent  peoples,  organized  in  trades 
of  skill,  living  in  intermutual  communities,  having  a  self- 
sustaining  spirit,  without  hospitals,  degrading  charities 
orbeggary;  all  working  together  for  mutual  happiness 
and  comfort.  We  leave  it  to  Gibbon  to  recount  how 
Rome  proved  incapable  of  profiting  by  these  acquisi¬ 
tions.  It  is  true,  Rome  preserved  the  aged  royalty  and 
the  false  dignity  of  a  slave-based  aristocracy ;  but  her 
proud  gens  families  degenerated  and  lost  their  foothold 
one  b}’’  one,  her  mighty  conquests  sank  into  murderous 
civil  wars,  her  republic  fell  to  the  Csesars ;  enormous 
wealth  seized  by  individual  army  officers  from  the  strug¬ 
gling  conquered,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  their  vic¬ 
tims,  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  innumerable  slaves 
to  make  millionaires  of  generals  and  stock  jobbers;  and 
in  A.  D.  193  Rome  was  disgracefully  sold  at  auction  to 
Didius,  the  highest  bidder,  glutted  with  this  thus  gotten 
wealth  of  plunder  and  able  to  bid  a  thousand  dollars  for 
each  man  of  the  savage  praetorian  guard ! 

So  much  for  a  system  which  has  proved  a  failure.  Let 
us  see  what  can  be  said  of  the  parallel  system  of  Solon 
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wliicli  through  these  vicissitudes  of  carnage  still  lived, 
lives  on  forever,  and  is  proving  a  modern  success.  The 
Roman  conquest  was  a  colossal  and  desperate  effort  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  the  aged  competitive  system 
which  was  being  undermined  and  attacked  by  the  great 
Solonic  dispensation.39  This  law  was  engraved  into  stone 
or  brazen  tablets,  originally  in  Greek,  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Amasis,  a  pharaoh  of  Egypt,  having  been 
borrowed  from  him  by  Solon  on  his  wide  wanderings  in 
search  of  the  best  practical  methods  of  political  economy, 
and  later  translated  by  a  commission  from  Rome  sent  to 
Athens  for  that  purpose.  Its  Latin  paraphrase  was  again 
engraved  and  formed  the  eleventh  of  the  celebrated 
Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.  During  the  first  ages  of  that 
unparalelled  masacre  of  humanity,  the  conquests,  it  was 
secretly  and  ruthlessly  torn  down  ;  but  so  powerful  were 
the  sanctity  and  religious  scruples  of  the  Jove-worship- 
ing  Romans  who  dared  not  exterminate  what  they  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  to  be  a  decree  of  that  majestic  god,  that 
there  lingered  several  scraps,  legible,  but  battered  and 
outraged,  which  survived  the  havoc  of  the  conquests  so 
that  we  have  to  this  day  in  the  Digest  of  laws,  immortal, 
sacred,  glorious,  the  foundation  rock  of  Christianity. 
Under  its  guardianship  millions  of  slaves,  the  product  of 
both  seizure,  and  entailment  of  property  upon  primo¬ 
geniture.  were  enfranchised  and  the  poor  without  class 
distinction  were  made  comfortable,  self-supporting  and 
happy.  The  conquests  appear  to  have  been  a  desperate 
attempt  to  destroy  this  vast  and  far-extended  Solonic 
dispensation. 

Whether  the  laboring  classes  of  modern  times  are  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  wisdom  by  this  recital  of  long  occult  facts 
remains  a  momentous  question.  We  know  that  the  same 
hatred  of  them  still  exists.  Monarch,  president,  capital¬ 
ist  still  views  with  fear  all  attempts  of  labor  to  organize 
on  a  political  basis.  “Avoid  politics”  has  been  their  con¬ 
stant  cry.  Appius  Claudius,  400  years  before  our  era 
said  to  them:  “don’t  go  into  politics.”  The  duke  of  Arcos 
told  Masaniello,  the  revolted  fisherman;  don’t  go  into 
politics.”  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  laboring  subjects:  “fly 

30  For  our  elaborately  written  opinions  of  the  failure  of  the  competitive 
system  in  the  world,  see  Human  Aptitudes',  also  Vol  I,,  pp.  496,  571,  573,  see 
index,  v.  Competition. 
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politics.”  Kinsella,  the  Brooklyn  editor,  imploringly 
advised  the  writer  of  this  book  :  “don’t  go  into  politics 
nor  lead  your  people  into  that  blind  and  dangerous  in¬ 
fatuation.” 

But  the  champions  of  money,  inheritance  and  prurient 
greed  read  us  no  lecture  on  how  those  noble  fathers: 
Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Numa  the  in¬ 
comparable  king,  and  Moses,  the  father  of  an  undying 
code,  inscribed  the  votive  franchise  upon  their  laws  of 
government.  The  voting  clause  has  never  failed;  it  can 
never  fail;  and  yet  in  this  dawn  of  its  modern  success 
we  see  on  every  hand  millionaires  growing  up  out  of 
labor’s  earnings  and  amid  the  immoral  reekings  of  pelf, 
the  brigandage  of  a  competitory  civilization,  the  subor¬ 
nation  of  recreant  evidence,  the  bribery  of  politicians, 
the  soaring  of  corrupted  youth  to  wealth  and  power,  this 
political  lever  is  threateningly  used  to  enlarge  standing 
armies,  muzzle  the  press,  and  is  insidiously  preparing  to 
again  strike  the  workman  down,  fearing  his  socialism 
and  his  voting  unions.  The  dangerous  old  weapon  for 
their  future  use  against  him  is  again,  as  in  the  ages 
of  the  past,  the  murderous  standing  army, 
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bellion  against  it  of  the  Mildest  Nature — Struck  Work  and 
Ran  Away — Pharaoh  and  his  Military  Hosts  in  Hot  Pursuit 
— Almost  Incredible  Providential  Rescue — Red  Sea  Opens 
and  lays  bare  a  Path  for  the  Hebrews  but  Flows  back  and 
Engulfs  the  Pursuers — Discovery  of  a  Mummy  of  Same 
Pharaoh  Casting  Doubt — Number  of  the  thus  Emancipated 
Given  in  Exact  Figures — Reflection  on  the  Prodigious  Mag¬ 
nitude  and  Effects  of  this  Strike — Law  of  Moses  the  direct 
Result  of  it — Proof  that  Violent  Resistance  is  Productive 
of  Good — World  of  Labor  Forced  to  Bow  in  Reverence  and 
Respect  to  Moses  and  the  Jews. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  as  plainly  expressed, 1 
only  the  great  Arion  races,  including  the  populations  of 
Europe  could  be  considered.  The  scheme  included  ten 
important  strikes  and  bloody  insurrections  known  among 
the  working  people  of  antiquity,  leaving  for  a  future  vol¬ 
ume  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  Semitic  and 
more  eastern  peoples.  A  skeleton  of  the  great  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  was  also  given. 

Among  the  labor  turmoils  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
mention  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  strike  and  fugi- 

1  Vol.  I.,  p.  526,  Ancient  Lowly. 
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tive  slave  episode  on  record,  namely,  the  Exodus,  or  es¬ 
cape  of  the  Hebrew  families  from  the  galling  slavery  to 
which  they  were  condemned  by  slaveholders  of  Egypt.2 
In  writing  the  history  of  labor  one  is  often  questioned 
regarding  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  events,  and 
the  names  given  them.  We  have  boldly  and  steadfastly 
persisted  in  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
great  wars  by  the  gladiator  Spartacus,  which,  the  escape 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  slavery  alone  excepted,  was 
the  hugest  on  record  and  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  mankind,  we  designated  a  well  de¬ 
fined  labor  strike.  It  was  a  bold  venture.  But  the 
venture  has  been  thoroughly  approved  by  the  public.  If, 
then,  the  stoppage  of  work  by  the  Israelites  under  the 
aggravating  circumstances  we  are  going  to  recount,  was 
a  historical  affair  of  any  kind  it  was  that  of  a  genuine 
strike. 

The  grievances  causing  the  strike  undertaken  by  the 
Hebrew  race  was  the  almost  indescribable  cruelty  of 
that  Pharaoh  and  his  creatures  in  refusing  them  a  mild 
petition  made  to  the  monarch,  by  two  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
for  permission  to  go  to  some  wooded  retreat  where  they 
could  celebrate  in  honor  of  Jehovah,  according  to  their 
beloved  custom.  The  petition  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
mild,  courteous  and  reasonable  one.  Moses  and  his 
brother  Aaron  were  the  delegates.  The  king  granted 
them  an  interview,  but  evidently  with  much  haughtiness 
and  condescension.  When  they  respectfully  presented 
to  him  their  plea  on  behalf  of  great  numbers  of  poor 
and  kindly  desposed  people,  jaded  to  the  last  stage  of 
deprivation,  bad  food3  and  overwork,  he  bluffed  them 
with  the  usual  mannerless  guffaw  and  disdain  in  the 
same  insulting  and  exasperating  manner  as  it  is  done 

2  On  the  dates  of  this  event  there  is  a  disagreement  of  authorities,  as  to 
whether  it  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  or  early  in  the  15th  century 
before  Chris*.  .  The  American  Cyclopedia  publishes  a  carefully  written  article  on 
"Hebrews,"  which  contains  the  following  words:  ....  nor  of  their  exodus, 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Egyptological  critics,  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Bunson,  Lepsius,  etc.,  took  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  14th  century 
B.C.,  while  according  to  distinct  biblical  passages,  1,,  Kings,  vi.,1,  it  must  have 
happened  early  in  the  15th.”  It  is  dated  at  B.  C.  1455  in  Meyers  Konvsrsationt i 
Lexiknn ,  in  verbo  “  Juden"  init.,  and  the  origin  of  tha  nation,  B.  C.  2000,  or  at 
least,  its  primitive  existence  under  Abraham. 

3  Garlic,  onions,  rice  and  a  sort  ot  peas,  were  the  food  used  by  the  Egyptian 
slaves.  See  1 .,  p.  44G.  where  Herodotus  Euterpe,  125,  is  quoted  giving  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  food  consumption  and  costs  for  slaves  who  built  the  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments. 
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to-day.  But  Moses  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  down  so 
easily.  He  mildly  insisted  on  behalf  of  liis  countrymen. 
And  what  was  the  answer  he  got  from  the  magnate? 
“  Wherefore  do  ye  lead  the  people  from  their  work  ?  Get 
you  unto  your  burdens.”  “  And  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  same  day  the  task  masters  of  the  people,  and  their 
officers,  saying.  ‘Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick,  as  heretofore.  Let  them  go  and  gather 
straw  for  themselves.’”4  The  petty  taskmasters  or  slave 
drivers — and  we  cannot  understand  this  to  mean  Hebrew 
overseers,  but  rather  Egyptian  hirelings  or  government 
appointees,  who  were  heartless  in  their  pride  of  petty 
power — then  drove  these  poor  people  into  the  desperate 
task  of  furnishing  themselves  with  a  commodity  neces¬ 
sary  for  making  brick.  Of  course  the  making  of  brick 
with  straw  as  a  material  to  cause  the  earth  and  plaster 
to  adhere  until  placed  in  the  kiln  is  a  very  natural  thing, 
especially  where  the  bricks  are'burnt  or  dried  in  the  hot 
sun,  operating  in  tropical  regions  as  a  brickkiln.  We 
are  suspicious  that  in  order  to  make  this  more  difficult 
to  do,  the  Egyptian  workmen  against  whom  these  Sem¬ 
itic  slaves  were  competing,  took  care  to  gather  away  as 
much  of  the  straw  as  possible  so  that  to  obtain  it  was 
an  impossibility ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  same  chapter 
that  they  had  to  ransack  the  country  in  quest  of  stubble, 
an  inferior  commodity,  answering  the  same  purpose. 
The  Bible  language  crowds  it  into  few  words:  “Let 
there  be  more  work  laid  upon  the  men  that  they  may 
labour  therein.” 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
mode  of  tyranny.  The  spirit  of  the  brave  rebels  against 
such  realistic  spectacles  of  impudent  and  recreant  power. 
It  was  too  much  for  the  manhood  of  the  Hebrew  to 
brook.  He  called  the  aid  of  the  great  Father  to  solace 
him  in  his  innocence.  He  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
treatment  so  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
even  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  the  brutal  slave  code. 
He  rebelled  and  invoked  the  protection  of  his  tutelary 
divinity  in  whose  gracious  embraces  all  those  credulous 
beings  of  the  ancient  lowly  believed  and  supplicated 
themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural. 

4  Exodus,  V.,  4.  The  fifth  chapter  contains  a  complete  account,  giving  many 
details. 
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The  Book  of  Books  now  recounts  and  expects  us  to 
believe  a  long  list  of  impossible  things  whether  we  will 
or  not,  about  the  descent  upon  earth  of  the  mighty  Jeh¬ 
ovah,  the  scourge  of  frogs,  the  pestilential  waters,  the 
murrain  that  infected  the  cattle  of  Pharaoh  and  left  un¬ 
scathed  the  herds  of  the  Hebrews;5  the  pillar  of  clouds 
by  day  and  the  streams  of  fire  by  night ;  the  opening  of 
the  waters  of  the  sea  to  let  them  safely  pass  to  a  land  of 
freedom  and  the  closing  of  the  frowning  chasm  upon 
the  chasing  Egyptian  host,  and  its  extermination.6 

This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  strike  in  enormous 
proportions.  The  demand  of  the  unreasonable  tyrant 
that  they  should  continue  the  manufacture  without  pay, 
as  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  was  a  piece  of  heathenism  so  mean  and  rapacious 
as  to  tax  our  belief.  Yet  even  now  a  spirit  of  hatred  ex¬ 
ists  among  the  drivers  of  those  who  labor,  which  often 
exhibits  itself  to  be  as  venomous  and  uncompromising. 
The  Israelites  could  not  possibly  comply  with  such  an 
outrageous  order ;  for  it  required  that  they  should  make 
as  many  bricks  as  before;  and  a  clause  in  the  sacred 
history  shows  that  a  suspension  of  the  burdensome 
task  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  actually  scoured 
Egypt  in  search  of  straw  and  stubble  wherewith  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  cruel  and  ferocious  edict.  When  the  stub¬ 
born  monarch  had  shown  by  his  revengeful  spirit  that 
no  concessions  could  be  expected,  no  lenity  given,  and 
all  hope  of  escape  was  lost,  they  struck  work  in  a  vast 
mass  amounting  in  all  to  considerably  more  than  half  a 
million. 7 

sExodus,  chapters  VIII.  and  IX 

e  An  inscription  has  been  recently  found  showing  that  Pharaoh  himself  did 
n  t  perish  ,  or  if  he  was  drowned  his  body  was  recovered.  We  were  unable  to 
s  >e  and  examine  this  curious  flud  for  ourselves,  but  we  quote  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  Egyptologists  who  are  engaged  by  the  British  School  of  Archaeology,  and 
who  send  their  accounts  of  every  important  discovery  to  Bond  on  for  publica¬ 
tion.  The  Cairo  letter  appeared  Aug  8th,  1881,  in  the  London  Times  and  is  as 
follows : 

In  a  cave  discovered  at  Deirel  Bahar,  near  Thebes  in  Egypt,  were  found  in 
1X81,  thirty-nine  mummies  of  royal  and  priestly  personages.  Among  them  was 
King  Ramises  II  ,  the  third  king  of  the  lflth  dynasty,  and  the  veritable  Phar¬ 
aoh  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  It  is  very  strange  that  he  should  be  here  among 
a  number  of  other  kings  if  lie  had  been  lost  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  mummy  is 
wrapped  in  rose-colored  and  yellow  linen,  of  a  texture  finer  than  the  finest  In¬ 
dian  muslin,  upon  which  are  strewn  Lotus  flowers.  It  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation. 

i  Numbers.  I.,  46;  “  Even  all  that  were  numbered,  were  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  ;  ”  ie.  603,530. 
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It  is  difficult  for  the  finite  mind  to  compass  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  huge  and  peaceful  escape  from  armed  hosts 
of  a  wealthy  and  populous  country,  controlled  by  a  great 
and  frowning  king  whose  countless  warriors,  armed  with 
gleaming  spears  and  daggers,  with  fiendish  yells  of  ven¬ 
geance,  raging  in  pursuit,  without  feeling  a  submissive¬ 
ness  to  an  awful  omnipotence,  and  collapsing  back  to  a 
credulous  avowal  that  the  power  which  rescued  them 
was  that  of  God.  True,  the  birth  of  science,  still  but  a 
tottering  infant,  wraps  the  mind  with  doubt  and  we  waft 
into  a  vortex  of  incredulity,  while  university  students 
too  narrow  to  probe,  lecture  around  us  and  explode  em¬ 
piric  thunders,  flourishing  as  a  certitude  things  windily 
expressed  and  not  made  positive,  haggling  up  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  God  exists;  that  no  miracle  visits  earth; 
that  nothing  unexplainable  ever  yet  guided  the  hand  of 
man;  that  all  the  stories  of  traditionists  having  done  so, 
were  traps  to  inveigle  the  silly,  and  sweeten  the  bait  to 
capture  and  to  devour  the  flesh  of  fools.  Be  it  so.  We 
are  not  discussing  this.  W e  are  talking  of  the  strike 
from  work,  of  near  a  million  workmen  and  their  safe  con¬ 
voy  by  some  superhuman  hand,  some  guidance  as  of  a 
wonder-god,  and  of  the  foundering  of  hosts  of  savage 
and  hyena-like  pursuers  who  become  engulfed,  while  the 
innocent  fugitives  escape  to  a  dry  land  of  safety — a  story 
that  has  come  credibly  down  to  us  in  the  histories  and 
the  traditions  of  a  dozen  tongues.8 

Strikes  are  energetically  described  to  us  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  failure,  an  all  round  disaster  both  to  employers 
and  workmen  wherever  they  occur.  Did  this  strike  turn 
out  a  disaster  to  the  Hebrew  race  ?  On  the  contrary. 
The  very  first  result  from  it  was  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  for  the  poor  was  the  best  and  wisest 
ever  written  until  the  time  of  Solon.  By  following  the 
same  sacred  record  v7e  shall  find  Moses  pioneering  his 
immense  family  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  they 

8  For  the  various  legends,  traditions  and  histories  of  this  people  the  first  is 
their  own,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  afterwards,  their 
Gamara  oi  the  Talmud  contains  more  points.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  by 
Flavius  Josephus,  written  during  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era;  some  Contributions  by  Maimonides  and  a  great  number  of  mod¬ 
ern  historians  and  commentators.  A  new  and  unsought  source  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  is  no  w  cropping  out  from  the  inscriptions  which  are  being  gathered  from 
every  land  anciently  inhabited  by  these  unconquerable  and  in  most  respects 
consistent  and  valuable  people,  and  these  inscriptions,  as  a  general  thing  do 
nothing  but  corroborate  and  verify  the  written  history. 
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rested  from  their  fatiguing  toils.  The  great  deliverer 
and  statesman  himself,  ascended  the  mountain  and  there 
upon  tablets,9  in  an  almost  exactly  similar  manner  as 
they  afterwards  chiseled  the  tables  of  Solon’s  law  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  and  of  the  decemvirs  at  Rome,  the  Hebrew  statesman 
and  labor  leader  or  lord,  chiseled  with  his  own  or  some 
important  hand  the  celebrated  statute  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  with  our  history  of  the 
Semitic  side  of  the  ancient  lowly  with  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  true  it  was  a  dis¬ 
pensation  of  slavery ;  but  in  those  remote  ages  this  was 
an  all- prevailing  institution,  even  considered  just  and  in¬ 
dispensable  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  themselves. 
There  is  a  vein  of  feeling  and  kindness  pervading  the 
Mosaic  law.10  It  was  a  code  too  competitive  and  too 
faulty,  however,  to  pioneer  humanity  into  anything  like 
a  perfect  and  successful  political  economy  where  no  hun¬ 
ger,  inequality,  or  slavery  could  exist ;  but  it  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  forerunner  of  socialism  already  firmly  begun 
and  to  our  certain  knowledge,  legalized  some  eight 
hundred  years  after  Moses  flourished.  This  socialism,  of 
which  the  great  law  of  Moses  was  the  forerunner,  is  to 
be  for  the  most  part  our  theme  of  investigation  in  this 
work. 

That  the  law  of  Moses  originated  in  a  strike  of  work¬ 
ing  men  and  working  women  in  Egypt  no  one  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  deny.  That  strike,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
Semitic  family  of  mankind,  then,  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  direction  of  socialism  which  was  to  redeem  the 
world;  and  a  foothold  of  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  chronic 
hatred  of  a  murderous  competitive  system  which  has 
proved  a  failure,  is  now  seen  more  and  more  legibly  im- 
imprinted  as  we  study  it  in  its  steadfast  growth  and 
powerful  politico-social  organization  all  over  the  enlight¬ 
ened  world. 

9  Exodus,  xxiv.,  12;  “And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  come  up  to  me  into 
the  mount  and  be  there  and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone  and  a  law,  and  com¬ 
mandments  which  I  have  written;  that  thou  maye3t  teach  them.”  When 
afterwards  the  tables  of  laws  were  broken  into  fragments  another  set  is  re¬ 
corded,  Exodus,  xxxiv,,  1 :  “And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses ;  hew  thee  two  tables 
of  stone,  like  unto  the  first ;  and  I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the  words  that 
were  in  the  first  tables  thou  breakest.” 

10  For  a  summarized  paraphrase  of  the  law  of  Moses,  see  I.,  pp.  4:1-46  For  the 
full  law  itself  see  Leviticus,  xvii— xxvi. 
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MORE  STRIKES  IN 
EGYPT. 

STORY  TOLD  IN  HIEROGLYPHS. 

Hebrews  not  the  only  Egyptian  Strikers — Three  Thousand  Years 
ago — Unions  on  Public  Work  at  that  Time — Pharaoh  as  a 
Merciless  Employer — Starving  the  Men — It  was  not  long 
after  the  Exodus — Birthplace  of  Free  Masonry — Practice  of 
Engraving  Records  on  Stone — Queer  Strike  in  Asia  Minor — 
An  Inscription  Tells  of  a  Mighty  Strike  of  Bakers  in  Mag¬ 
nesia  a  Semitic  City — All  Told  out  on  the  Stone — No  other 
Account  of  it  Known — Great  Disturbance — Cut  off  the  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Bread — A  Bread  Famine — Intervention  of  the  City 
Council — Strikers  Arrested — Their  Union  Broken  up  and  its 
Members  Forced  to  Furnish  Bread  without  a  Trade  Union- 
Powerful  Proof  that  ihey  were  under  Government  Employ 
— Great  Union  of  the  Musicians — A  historic  Proof  that  they 
were  Employed  by  Governments — Music  treated  as  a  Trade 
— Story  of  an  Important  Strike  of  these  Artists — Three  Cent¬ 
uries  before  Christ — Like  Moses  and  his  Hebrews  they 
Struck  Work  by  Running  Away — How  they  were  Caught — 
They  Ultimately  Won — Full  Quotations  from  Livy — Power 
of  the  Lord  of  their  Union — Marching  off  under  their  Old 
Red  Flag — The  Way  the  Politicians  Outwitted  Them — Yet 
They  Accomplished  their  Purpose — All  under  Guise  of  Re¬ 
ligion  though  they  Cared  Only  for  their  Bread  and  Comforts 
— Admitted  a  Pure  Strike  by  All  Commentators. 

The  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
Semitic  Egypt,  to  strike  and  protest  against  the  severity 
of  masters  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews  who 
had  been  reduced  from  peaceful  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
slavery.  There  is  an  inscription,  not  long  ago  made 
known  by  Maspero,  showing  another  important  strike  of 
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workmen  who  were  engaged  on  the  pyramids  in  those 
days  of  thankless  drudgery. 

The  Egyptologist  relates  that  more  than  3000  years 
ago  a  great  and  winning  strike  of  the  masons  working 
on  public  works,  occurred.  It  appears  that  in  Egypt, 
under  the  pharaonic  dynasty,  the  skilled  artisans  were 
organized  and  that,  like  the  Romans  with  their  collegium 
and  the  Greeks  with  their  eranos,  they  were  employed 
upon  the  public  works.  These  were  slaves  and  prove  the 
truth  of  their  inscriptions  assuring  us  that  slaves  were 
organized.  But  even  admitting  that  this  coveted  govern¬ 
ment  employment  was  better  than  that  to  be  obtained 
outside,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  always  the  case,  still  nothing  but  a  scanty  pittance 
was  given  and  the  men  had  grievances  amounting  to 
starvation  as  is  shown  in  this  inscription. 

M.  Maspero,  who,  with  his  colleagues  was  engaged  in 
digging  up  and  deciphering  the  picture  writings  and 
hieroglyphics  scrawled  oil  the  masonry  of  temples,  pyra¬ 
mids  and  sphynxes,  found  an  account  of  a  pure  strike 
of  the  masons.  Condensed  and  rendered  into  English 
it  gives  the  following  curious  information  : 

“On  the  tenth  of  the  month,  builders  at  work  on  the 
temple,  rushed  out,  and  sat  down  behind  the  chapel,  ex¬ 
claiming:  ‘We  are  hungry;  and  there  are  yet  eighteen 
days  before  the  next  pay-day/  They  would  not  work 
,  until  the  king  agreed  to  hear  their  complaints.  Two 
days  later,  Pharaoh  went  to  the  temple  and  ordered  re¬ 
lief  given  to  the  masons  ;  but  on  the  sixteenth  day 
they  struck  again.  On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
days  they  also  refused  to  work.  On  the  nineteenth  day 
they  broke  loose  and  raised  a  mob  at  the  governor’s  pal¬ 
ace  and  finally  got  their  demands.”  The  Athenian  state 
slaves  are  also  known  to  have  received  monthly  pay  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  pure  strike  which  occurred 
soon  after  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Every 
evidence  points  to  the  probability  that  these  masons,  hod 
carriers,  mortar  mixers  and  laborers  possessed  at  that 
early  age,  B.  C.  1100,  a  powerful  organization;  and  as 
men  investigate  the  shadowy  subject  of  free-masonry  and 
trace  this  trade  back  to  the  temple-building  enterprises 
of  king  Solomon,  unearthing  its  inventions  of  the  lost 
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art  of  brick-making  at  Nineveh,  and  probing  the  antiquity 
of  pyramids  and  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  they  strike 
at  the  fountain  head  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  the  masonic 
art  stretching  back  beyond  the  dawn  of  recorded  history, 
where  freemasonry  must  have  had  its  birth,  its  imperish¬ 
able  organization  and  its  abiding  place. 

Innumerable  inscriptions  collected  from  every  corner 
of  the  ancient  world,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  Sicily 
and  Etruria  are  being  gathered  into  the  museums.  They 
bring  proof  that  of  all  the  ancient  trades,  this  of  the  ma¬ 
sons  enjoyed  primitively  the  highest  organization,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  enlightened  power.  Amasis,  according  to 
Herodotus,1  required  that  workmen  should  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  how  they  got  their  living  on  pain  of 
death,  and  they  had  to  be  organized  to  do  it.  Thus  it 
is  impossible  to  immagine  that  the  masons  engaged  at 
starvation  wages  upon  the  temple  where  this  strike  oc¬ 
curred,  were  not  among  the  organized  groups. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  are  furnishing  other  strike 
records.  There  was  a  practice  among  the  Semitic  as 
well  as  the  Aryan  peoples,  of  engraving  upon  stones 
some  record  of  important  events.  This  habit  which  is 
now  known  to  have  been  compulsory  in  many  states,  was 
especially  prevalent  among  the  ancient  labor  unions;  and 
through  it  we  now  derive  most  of  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  their  history. 

One  such  stone  has  recently  been  found  in  Syria,  like¬ 
wise  a  Semitic  province.  It  shows  a  strike  of  the  bakers 
of  Magnesia,  on  the  river  Meander;  and  because  the 
brief  inscription  which  records  it,  does  not  explain  the 
story  of  the  grievance  it  is  used  by  writers  adversely, 
as  if  to  prove  that  the  labor  element  in  those  times  was 
lawless  and  dangerous. 

But  let  us  relate  this  interesting  story.  The  account, 
so  far  as  we  have  it  in  monumental  testimony,  shows 
that  at  a  far  off  date,  nobody  knows  when,  but  evidently 
centuries  before  our  era  began,  the  bakers  in  the  old 

l  Euterpe,  c,  177.  See  I„338,  note  14,  quoting  Plutarch,  Solon,  showing  that 
rganization  about  900  or  10)0  years  before  (Jurist  was  compulsory  in  Egypt. 
The  words  of  Herodotus  on  the  origin  of  the  law  of  Solon,  Euterpe,  177,  are 
as  follows  .  “  vopov  Se  AiyvnTtoLcri.  TorSe*  ApatTLs  ecrrt  6  KaTacrrijcras'  anoSeuivvvai. 
ereo?  eKaarov  rut  vopdpxv  iravTa  Til'd  Alyvirrluiy,  o&ey  ^louTai'  pi)  Se  noievyra. 
ravra,  p t]Se  dno(f>aiyoyTa  SLKalrjy  £ot]v,  L0v yecr&aL  davarcd.  SoAiov  Se  6  ’AOrjyaiof 
Aa/Sajv  c£  AiyvTrTov  roiiroy  tov  vopov  '  A\}vvnA^*r.  ZQct*.  -toS  enelvoi.  es  aiei  \peuiVTo.*- 
iovri  apuipw  vouco. " 
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cities,  Magnesia  and  Paros,  who  were  organized  under 
the  law  of  Solon,  on  account  of  some  grievance  not  de¬ 
fined,  struck  work  and  refused  to  bake  and  bring  to  the 
regular  market  the  usual  supply  of  bread.2  The  author¬ 
ities  of  the  city,  in  all  probability  the  city  council  which 
resembled  a  board  of  aldermen,  being  notified  of  the 
disturbance,  convoked  an  extra  session,  and  the  agora- 
nomos  or  clerk  of  the  public  works,  as  was  later  the  case 
at  Ephesus,  when  Demetrius  rebelled  against  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  delivered  a  speech  to  the  people  protesting 
against  the  strike;  and  the  whole  thing  resulted  in  the 
ringleaders  of  the  strikers  being  arrested,  their  trade 
organization  being  temporarily  if  not  permanently  sup¬ 
pressed.  and  the  bakers  being  compelled  by  force  to  fur- 


2C.  I.  G.  2374  e,  (in  Vol.  2,  page  1074). 

Editor’s  Remarks: 

Pari  in  arce,  marmor  olim  muro  insertum;  cum  cominentairo  ed.  Thier- 
scliius  Comm.  Acad.  Bavar.),  class,  philos.  et  philol.  a  1835,  p.  599-632.  et 
in  tabula,  quae  addita  est,  lithographica.  In  sinistra  paucae  litterae  desunt, 
quod  lapis  ibi  accisus  est;  praetarea  foramina  insunt  vss.  45-49,  et  65,  ante 
vocem  ultimam,  unde  exiguee  ibi  lacunae,  lractusque  lapis  est  vs.  29,  qnare 
ibi  aliquot  litterae  tantum  dimidae  extant,  quas  lamen  representavi  integras. 
Vs.  60  EIIArrAEA  cet,  est  in  tabula  Thierschii,  sed  fortasse  non  in  marmore. 

Tv\rj  a yadij.  ’Ebo£ev  rrf  fiov\jf  Kai  Ta>  Sypto,  MvpptSibv  E L  ...  ov  etnev' 
5  ’Ejrei  ovv  KiAAos  Aypyrpiov  acr )p  a-yados  ibv  Kai  crvptfreptov  rrj  no\et 
nporepov  re  ayopavopycra?  ypl-ev  ryv  apxyv  KaAu>s  re  /cal.  StKaito?  /cat  a/coAod- 
dtos  rot?  vopo is,  e<J)'  ots  o  br jp.os  iri pyaev  avrov  rats  appo^ovt rats  npai?’ 
Karaaradei?  re  /cat  in’  apxovro s  rbp-yov  ryv  avry v  apxyv  vir epe'dero  rjf 
0tAo7rovta,  t yv  nacrav  anovSyv  eitreveyKapevo?,  onto?  6  Syp os  et'  everypia  /cat 
Sa\fn\eia  vndpxy  XP^M-evo s  aprot?  Kai  aA<£tTOts  tbs  ai-itordrot?.  /cat  /SeArtcrTOts, 
nepi  re  rtbv  jotoadoi)  ipya^opiv tux/  /cat  riov  pttr&ovpevtov  avrov s  onto?  pySerepot 
aSt/ca/i'Tat  etfrpovn^ev,  inavayKa^tov  Kara  rov?  voixov s  tows  pev  py  aderett', 
aAAa  ini  to  epyov  7ropevecrdai,  robs  be  anoStSovat  roi?  ipya^opivot?  rot' 
ptadbv  avev  Si'/ojs,  twv  Te  aAAu>v  Ttbv  Kara  ryi >  apxyv  ryv  Ka&yKOvaav 
intpe\eiav  inotycraro,  KaKona&etav  oiiSe  piav  neptKaptf/a?,  a/coAovda  be 
npdrrtov  rots  re  vopo ts  /cat  rfj  rov  /St'ov  avatrrpotfrrj  /cat  Tats  apxats  ats 
rjp£ev  npo  rrj?  ayopavopia?'  ottws  ovv  Kai  o  br)/t tos  (f>aLvr)Tai  ras  Karasiov? 
rtpa?  dnoveptov  rots  vnepridepevot?  npo?avrov  rrj  </)tAoTtp.ta,  ayadjj  Tvxfl, 
beboxdai  inatvetrai  KiWov  Aypyrpiov  Kai  aretfravibaai  avrov  XPV<J’<£ 
crretfravto  Kai  etKOVi  pappapivy  apery?  eVe/cev  /cat  tf>t\ortpia?,  ^s  exw,/  btareAet 
Trepi  TOf  Srjpo v,  /cat  avetneiv  rov  crre<}>avov  Atovvtritov  rtbv  peyaKtov  rpaya>8tbv 
rut  ayibvt-,  Sy\oiivra?  ras  atria?,  bt’  as  icrreiftavtoKev  avrov  6  Srjpo s,  t»js  Te 
avayopevtreto s  rov  trretfjavov  intpe\ydyvat  rov?  apxovra?  itf>’  ibv  av  npibrov 
Aiovvtrta  ra  peyaba  aytopev.  ineX&iov  be  Kat  Aei-Loxo?  ini  pev  Tats  npai? 
rat?  \f/y<t>t£opevat?  no  narpi  avTOt)  e<|)i)  evxaPt<rT€^v  Ty  Syptp,  to  be  apyvptov 
ro  ei?  ryv  etKova  Kai  rrjv  avadecr tv  t^s  etKovo?  Suitreiv  avro?‘  onto?  ovv 
Kat  r)  e’tKtbv  KaracrKevacrdeicTa  <rradrj  ryv  raxicrryv  iv  r<Z  ayopavopito  ov 
av  tfraivrjrat  avroi?  pySev  fiKanrovaa  rtbv  ava&ypartov,  Kai  to  ovopa  avaypatfrev 
ei?  aryXyv  Xv&tvyv  trrad-fj  napa  rrjv  etKova,  inipe\.y&rivaL  Ae£toxov ,  /tadws 
inayyeWerat. 

AtoaKopot.  *Ebo£ev  rrj  fiov\rj  Kai  rto  Sypto,  Evpevy?  Evpivov?  elnev’ 
’E7retblj  KtAAos  Aypyrpiov  ev  re  rot?  epnpoad-ev  xpovot?  avyp  aya&o?  wv 
StareAei  nepi  rov  Sypov  Kai  nav  to  crvptfrepov  npacrtrtov  Kai  Kotvrj  rfj  no\ei 
Kai  iSttfroi?  ivrvyxdvovtrtv  Kt'AAw,  vvv  re  noXepapxo?  aipedets  Kat  tv^ovtos 
avrtb  rov  iepd^etv  roi?  AtotrKopoi?  iv  rrj  dvcrta  rrj  ytvopivy  rots  ©eofevtois, 
fiovkopevo?  crvvenav£etv  rot?  deots  ryv  navvyvpiv  Kai  dnavra?  perexetv  rtbv 
Leptbv,  ine\&iov  rov  Sypov  inayyeWerat  Sypod-otvytretv  iv  rots  ©eof evtots* 
bebo\dat  Tip  Syptp  inatveaai  KtAAot<  Aypyrpiov  ini  re  rrj  npo ?  rov?  deovs 
evcreBia  Kai  rjf  npo?  rov?  deovs  evae/Sta,  Kat  rjj  npo?  rov  Sypo»>  evvoia  ryv 
be  Sypodotviav  ovvreKitrai  avrov  iv  rib  yvpvaaitp. 
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nish  bread  in  future  for  the  regular  supply.  This  was 
no  bread  riot  but  a  strike,  such  as  frequently  occur 
among  the  trade  unions  now. 

We  give  the  inscription  in  a  footnote13  and  the  para¬ 
phrase  of  its  meaning  may  be  interesting.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  one  roughed  out  by  Dr.  Waltzing:  “Authors  do 
not  speak  of  these  strikes,  but  epigraphy  furnishes  a 
curious  example.  At  Magnesia,  on  the  river  Mseander, 
the  bakers  mutually  agreed  to  cease  supplying  the 
market,  and  trouble  broke  out  in  consequence.  At  what 
date  it  occurred  is  unknown.14  The  Roman  governor 
whose  mame  is  lost,  intervened  and  his  edict,  ratified  at 
a  session  of  the  senate  of  Magnesia  has  been  partly  pre¬ 
served.  Consulting  only  the  interests  of  the  city,  the 
governor  did  not  wish  to  treat  the  strikers  with  rigid 
severity  as  he  might  have  done.  He  hopes  that  his  edict 
will  suffice  to  render  them  wiser  in  the  future.  He  for¬ 
bids  the  bakers  to  form  any  more  hetserce  or  trade  unions 
and  orders  them  to  regularly  furnish  the  necessary  bread. 
Any  baker  who  shall  associate  himself  with  meetings,  or 
who  shall  again  excite  sedition  leading  to  trouble,  or  who 
shall  secrete  himself,  or  any  one  who  shall  furnish  an¬ 
other  with  a  hiding  place,  will  be  severely  punished.” 

3  Bulletin  de  Correspodence  Hellenique ,  VII.,  1883,  page  504,  No.  10:  “ . 8k 

»cai  Kara  cruvdrj/ca? . ioare  Kivelv  iviore  tov  8r)r~ ov  ei?  rapax r/v  Kai 

dopvflovs  ivirinreiv  8 la  rr)v  a  ,  oyov  Kai  aopaaiav  to uv  aproKOTruiv  eni  r yj 

ayopa  aTacrewv,  e$’  ol?  e\P *  •  •  •  roix;  peranep<f>&evTas  r)8r]  Sixqv  vnoaxeiv. 
5  ’Ettci  6e  to  rr}  TroAei  crvpcpepov  T>7?  tovtiov  Ti/u.a>pia?  pa\\ov  npoTipdv 
avayKalov ,  riyqadp-qv  81aTa.yp.aTi  avrov?  auj^pon'irai.  "Odev  anayopevio  pr/re 
(Twepxe<rdaL  tov?  apTOKonovi  (tar’  eraiplav,  pr/Te  npoetTTrjKOTai  dpaavveadai, 
ireit ^apxelv  Se  7ravTco?  to!?  iinep  tov  koivt)  (ToptyepovTOS  eTuraTTopevots  Kai 
tt)V  dvayKalav  tov  aprov  epyaalav  avevSer)  napexeiv  t rj  7roAet.  *0?  dv  aAc3 
10  ti?  avToiv  to  dno  TOvSe  f)  avvtiov  napa  ra  8i.r)yopevpeva  17  dopvjSov  Tiro?  f/ 
crracreio?  e£apxa p.eTa7re/x$dei?  rrj  npoarjKOvaj]  Ttipwpiq  KokatrdrjcreTai'  eav 
8e  ti?  roAprjcrp  rqv  tt6\lv  iveSpevcov  airoKpv\\/aL  avrov  ....  So?  npocranpeL- 
u)di)creTai  Kai  o  tov  tolovtov  8k  vnoSegapevos  rrj  avTrj  Tipwpia  vjrevdwo? 
15  yevqatTai.  ’EttI  npurdveav;  KA.  MoSeaTOV,  prjro?  KAapecoi/o?  S',  BovArj? 
ayopevYj?  ei?  aAAo  pe'po?,  Map/ceAAeiVo?  ei7rev,  T^crSe  anovolas  twv  epyaarr j- 

pt apxuv  . cttov  Setyrja  x^e?  ’Eppei a?  6  7rpo? . 

4  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp-  Prof.,  p.  191,  seems  to  think  this  strike  of  the  bakers 
an  inimical  onslaught  against  good  order  because  it  was  the  plea  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  suppress  it  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  be 
furnished  their  bread  with  regularity.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  bread  for  this  city  might  have  been  a  public  function  for  there  was  no 
other  source  whereby  to  supply  them.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  bak¬ 
ing  trade  was  one  of  the  public  industries  and  that  the  unions  were  employed 
as  in  any  other  of  the  public  works.  See  Cagnat,  in  Vie  Contemporaine,  Paris, 
Jan.  1896;  “La  seconde  (greve)  eut  pour  theatre  Magnesia,”  etc.,  and  proceeds 
with  the  narrative.  He  says  it  was  the  sacred  strike  because  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  very  ancient.  Oehler,  in  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  280,  says  :  “  Ich  ver- 
weise  auf  die  Inschrift  aus  Paros,  C.  I.  G.  2374  e.  in  weleher  der  ’Ay opavopo? 

( Aedile  or  clerk  of  the  market),  belobt  wird,  weil  er  dem  Strike  der  Arbeiter  ein 
Ende  gemacht  hatte.  In  dem  Strike  der  Backer  zu  Magnesia  am  Maeander 
musste  wegen  der  deshalb  entstandenen  Unruhen,  der  Statthalter  interven- 
ren.”  Bull.  Hell.,  VII.,  505,  10.” 
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STRIKE  OF  THE  ROMAN  MUSICIANS. 


The  making  of  music  is,  in  the  sensible  construction 
of  language,  a  profession  and  a  trade.  Under  the  Sol- 
onic  as  well  as  the  N  aman  law  of  labor  organization, 
music  was  considered  a  trade,  just  as  much  as  the  work 
of  the  braziers  or  potters;  and  if  the  story  of  another 
strike  details  the  facts,  their  skill  was  employed  by  the 
government.  Another  point  discernible  is  that  a  remark¬ 
able  amount  of  manhood  and  an  amazing  independence 
is  exhibited;  for  these  bold  musicians  dared  face  the  po¬ 
litical  authorities,  a  thing  seldom  seen  among  govern¬ 
ment  employees  at  the  present  time. 

During  one  of  the  Samnite  wars,  in  the  year  B.C.  309, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Romans  wanted  more  money 
than  thev  could  collect,  the  censors  issued  a  refusal  to 
permit  the  collegium  of  musicians,  or  musicians’  union  to 
play  at  the  feast  of  Jupiter  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
It  had  been  their  annual  custom  to  play  at  the  shrine  and 
as  they  had  always  been  lavishly  rewarded  they  took  it 
for  an  unwarrantable  deprivation.5  Besides  this,  being 
voting  unions,  they  belonged  to  a  powerful  political  body 
of  many  trades  who  elected  into  power  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  public  works.  These  in  turn,  appointed  them 
to  jobs  under  government  employ.  Braced  by  the  justice 
of  their  right,  they  called  upon  their  quinquennalis,  or 
lord-master  of  the  unions,  who  convoked  their  advisory 
board.  On  deliberation  it  was  voted  to  resist  the  penu¬ 
rious  demand  and  strike  work,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  would.  At  the  head  of  their  military  column, 
their  red  vexilum  proudly  waving  at  the  front,  they  set 
up  a  march  with  this  well-known  flaming  red  banner  to 
a  distant  town,  across  the  Tiber.  They  were  aware  that 

s  Livy,  IX.,  30,  fm.  The  musicians,  following  the  regular  customs  of  the 
ancient  lowly,  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  not  of  Jupiter.  He  was 
the  god  of  the  graudees  and  of  wealth.  She  wa&  the  patroness  of  labor  and 
economic  thrift.  The  cause  of  the  strike  originated  in  an  effort  of  the  gover¬ 
ning  powers  to  suppress  them  ;  and  as  the  state  was  in  the  habit  of  hiring 
these  musicians  for  its  feasts  of  Jupiter,  the  nobles  thought  best  to  begin 
their  tyranny  at  this  feast.  But  Minerva,  goddess  of  art,  was  the  shrine  the 
musicians  bowed  to.  Festus  says :  “Is  dies  festus  esttibicinum  quicolun* 
Minervam.’’  It  was  the  13th  of  June.  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  L*rof. ,  I.,  201, 
says ;  '*  Minerve  etait  aussi  la  patronne  des  autres colleges  do  musicians.”  Her 
temple  was  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  Varro,  speaking  of  them  says ;  “  Tibicincs  turn 
leriati  vagantur  per  urbem  et  conveniunt  ad  tedem  Minervae.”  Waltzing,  ibid., 
p.  201:  *  ‘  Minerve  etait  done  leur  patronne.  Ils  avaient  aussi,  de  temps  immem¬ 
orial,  le  droit  de  celebrer  un  banquet  sacre  an  temple  de  Jupiter  Capitolin, 
mais  on  ne  nous  dit  pas  si  ce  repus  avait  lieu  pendant  la  meme  fete.”  Varro, 
De  Lingua  Latina,  vi,,  16,  verifies  these  statements. 
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the  superstitious  Roman  aristocracy  would  not  dare  to 
offend  Jupiter  their  great  protecting  divinity  to  whose 
ho  r,  nut  that  of  their  own  goddess,  Minerva,  were 

be  dv  voted  these  celebrations  of  music  and  praise, 
v  judged  correctly.  But  being  straightforward  and 
iiuous.  they  lmew  only  the  honorable  and  manly  way 
•  w  <n.  They  were  not  adept  in  the  tricks  of  politicians, 
and  as  a  consequence  got  outwitted  just  as  they  were 
outwitted  on  a  vaster  scale  by  similar  cunning,  described 
in  our  chapter  on  the  Roman  conquests.  The  methods 
of  this  trick,  as  told  by  the  historian  were  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  Rome  sent  a  commission  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  whither  the  strikers 
had  marched  in  a  body,  to  ask  of  the  political  council  of 
the  place,  its  co-operation  and  intercession,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  musicians  to  come  out  of  their  sulks,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  feasts  and  give  Jupiter  the  music  for  nothing. 
The  reception  was  friendly.  Negotiations  were  imme¬ 
diately  opened  with  the  strikers;  but  in  vain.  The  work¬ 
ingmen  were  uncompromising.  All  solicitations  were 
refused.  It  was  now  the  very  day  before  that  set  for 
the  feacts.  Fear  that  the  gods  would  envelop  them  with 
wrath  began  to  make  Romans  tremble.  A  stratagem 
was  agreed  upon.  The  musicians  were  to  be  asked  to 
give  a  concert.  At  that  pompous  display  they  were  to 
be  inveigled  into  accepting  potations  which  they  seldom 
refused.  Stuffed  with  wine,  and  when  all  were  uncon¬ 
scious  with  inebriation  they  were  to  be  taken  bodily  in 
cushioned  chariots  back  to  the  eternal  city  and  landed 
safely  at  the  Roman  forum,  where  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  morrow.  In  the  early  dawn  the 
sacrifices  would  begin.  It  was  a  cause  of  great  sport  for 
thousands.  The  multitude  is  a  greater  moral  power  to 

6  Vexillum  russeum,  see  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof,  I.,  p.  80;  “  II  s’agis- 
sait  bien  de  supprimer  les  colleges ;  mais  c’  etait  une  interdiction  speciale 
6manant  du  pouvoir  administratif,  non  une  loi  generale.  Cohn  raisonne  a  for¬ 
tiori :  le  consul  rappelle  au  people  qu’  il  ne  peut  teniraucune  assemblee  sans 
que  le  v  xillum  russeum  flotte  au  Janicule  et  sans  etre  presidee  par  un  magistrat ; 
a  plus  forte  raison  d’  autres  reunions  populairessont  defendues,”  He  here  quotes 
Livy,  xxxix  ,  15,  as  follows;  “Majores  vestri  ne  vos  quideru,  nisi  cum  aut  vex- 
illo  in  arce  posito  comitiorum  causa  exercitus  eductus  esset  ....  forte  tem- 
ere  coire  voluerunt ;  et  ubicunque  multitudo  esset,  ibi  et  legitimum  rectorem 
multitudinis  censebant  debere  esset,”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true 
grievance  causing  the  strike  was  a  highhanded  effort  of  the  powers  to  suppress 
the  union  of  musicians.  It  certainly  failed.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  when  the  strikers  marched  in  a  body  to  Tibur,  they  marched  under  their 
beloved  red  flag. 
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the  workingman  on  strike  than  the  councils  of  the  great. 
And  when  they  awoke  from  their  stupor  and  found  them¬ 
selves  suffused  with  a  friendly  hurrah  of  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Rome  gushing  with  flatteries  around  them, 
then  they  imbibed  the  full  force  of  the  joke  by  which 
they  had  been  outwitted.  They  consented  to  play,  but 
not  until  a  stipulation  was  agreed  to  permitting  them, 
annually  in  the  future,  to  hold  a  jubilation,  the  13th  day 
of  June,  and  march  with  their  red  flag  and  carnival  uni¬ 
forms  through  the  streets,  clothed  with  an  accredited 
permission  to  solicit  contributions  for  their  benefit. 

This  surprising  concession  to  them  by  the  senate  was 
fully  equivalent  to  a  complete  success.  Their  strike  had 
been  won;  for  such  a  privilege  accorded  them  in  legal 
form  was  to  go  into  practice  the  very  next  year  and 
remain  available  forever,  bringing  them  annual  tribute, 
comfort  and  respect.7 

7  Livy,  IX,,  30,  9:  “  Tibicines,  quia  prohibiti  a  proximis  censoribua  erant 
in  aede  Jovis  vesci,  quod  traditum  antiquitus  erat  aegre  passi,  Tibur  uno  agmine 
abierunt:  adeo  ut  nemo  in  urbe  esset  qui  sacrificiis  praecineret.  Ejus  rei  reli- 
gio  tenuit  senatum:  legatosque  Tibur  miserunt,  ut  darent  operam,  ut  hi  hom¬ 
ines  Romanis  restituerentur.  Tiburtini,  benigne  polliciti,  primum  accitos  eos 
in  curiam  hortati  sunt,  uti  reverterentur  Romam ;  postquam  perpelli  nequibant, 
consilio,  baud  abhorrente  ab  inginiis  hominum,  eos  adgrediuntur.  Die  festo 
alii  alios  per  speciein  celebrandarum  eantu  epularum  causa  in  vitant  et  vino,cujus 
avidum  ferine  genus  est,  oneratos  sopiunt ;  atque  ita  in  plaustra  somno  vinctos, 
conjiciunt,  ac  Romam  deportant.  Nec  prius  sensere,  quam,  plaustris  in  foro 
relictis,  plenos  crapulse  eos  lux  oppressit.  Tunc  concursus  populi  factus,  im- 
petratoque,  ut  manorent,  datum  ut  triduum  quotannis  ornati,  cum  eantu 
atque  hac,  qute  nunc  solemnis  estlicentiaper  urbem  vagarentur,  restitutumque, 
in  aede  vescendi  jus  iis  qui  sacris  prgecinerent.  Haec  inter  duorum  ingent- 
ium  bellorum  curam  gerebantur.”  Cagnat,  Vie  Contemporaine,  Jan.  1896.  “La 
premiere  (greve)  cut  lieu  a  Rome  quandles  joueurs  de  flute  qui  soutennaient  de 
leurs  monulations  le  chant  des  j>retres  officiants,  se  retirerent,  a,  Tibur.  Us 
voulaient  par  la  protester  contre  un  arret  des  censeurs  qui  leur  deplaisaient.” 
Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  p.  201. 
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THE  LAST  OP  THE  EPHORI. 

Nabis — A  Semitic  on  the  Rampage  in  Greece — How  a  Slave  of 
the  Conquests  Overwhelmed  his  Oppressors — Chilon  the 
Wise  Inventor  of  an  Unwise  Measure — The  Ephori — How 
Their  Tyranny  Destroyed  the  Laboring  People — They  even 
Ruled  and  Threatened  Kings — Hated  by  the  World — Nabis, 
the  Syrian  Slave  Rises  by  his  own  Energy — Becomes  a 
Cunning  Military  Officer — And  Turns  his  Energies  toward 
Extinction  of  the  Ephori — The  Ephori  Described — Their 
Trained  Assassins — How  they  lurked  in  Hedges  with  Sharp¬ 
ened  Daggers — Plutarch’s  Account — Workingmen  their  Vic¬ 
tims — Systematic  Decimation  of  their  Numbers — Working 
People  as  Tools  of  Labor — Nabis  Swears  to  Exterminate  the 
Ephori — His  Wild  Cruelty — Carnage  among  the  Rich — Their 
Money  Distributed  among  the  Poor— Robbed  Rich  to  Feed 
the  Poor — Nabis  Invents  the  Murderous  Manakin — An  In¬ 
fernal  Machine  in  Woman’s  Form — Springs  fixed  to  Daggers 
that  Stab  the  Lusty  Princes  who  Embrace  Her — Quotations 
from  Polybius — Apega,  Wife  of  Nabis  was  the  Name  of  this 
Murderous  Automaton — Nabis  Becomes  Tyrant  of  Sparta — 
Aristotle  on  Nationalized  Tools  of  Labor — How  Tools  in  Hu¬ 
man  Form  were  the  Same  Then,  as  Our  Labor  Saving  Tools 
To-day — Fearful  Competition  of  Such  against  the  Free  Labor 
Unions — The  Tyrant  takes  their  Part — His  Wife  and  Many 
Ladies  Work  with  Him — Strives  to  Restore  the  old  Social¬ 
istic  Form — Rings  of  Women  who  Assist  him  in  Robbing 
the  Rich — Imaginary  Horrors,  and  Superstition  Among  the 
People — Ghosts  and  Spectres  Believed  in — Assassinated 
through  Intrigues  of  Philopsemen — Result  of  his  Life-Work 
— Final  Extinction  of  the  Ephori — They  Never  Rose  to 
Power  again — Vengeful  Life-Work  of  Nabis  Accomplished. 

The  two  strikes  just  given,  are  put  down  by  Dr.  Walt2- 
ing  and  others  as  the  only  ones  which  in  historic  or  mon¬ 
umental  records  appear  as  exact  specimens  of  the  modern 
strike.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  gave  the  prin- 
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cipal  uprisings  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  such  as  these  of 
Eunus,  Spartacus,  Athenion  and  others  as  genuine  strikes, 
and  the  response  to  this  venture  was  a  kind  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  appreciative  one  from  the  reading  public;  and 
as  a  result,  to  still  further  please,  we  shall  mention  in 
this  volume  several  more,  which  occurred  among  Jews 
and  other  Semitic  races  in  antiquity.  These  when  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  are  classed  as  turmoils  and  uprisings.  We 
shall  continue  our  categorical  arrangement  of  them  under 
the  more  dignified  term  strikes.  They  were  not  politi¬ 
cal  disputes  over  boundary  lines ;  they  were  not  racial 
questions;  they  were  not  bursts  of  individual  ambition. 
They  were  struggles  for  existence;  bloody,  perhaps, 
even  terrible  convulsions  of  physical  and  mental  power 
of  enslaved,  overburdened  and  insulted  workingmen,  to 
wrench  themselves  loose  from  an  otherwise  hopeless  des¬ 
tiny.  It  is  thus  that  the  strange  story  of  Nabis,  un¬ 
worthy,  though  thrilling  in  death  and  devastation,  comes 
back  to  us  in  modern  history. 

Away  back  in  undatable  antiquity,  perhaps  Lycurgus 
was  yet  living,  there  thrived  a  great  character,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His  name  was  Ohilon — an 
oracle  of  a  sort  known  now  as  walking  cyclopedias. 
Many  an  apothegm  current  to-day  is  traced  to  him.  It 
was  Chilon  who  first  said:  “Man,  know  thyself;  and  it 
was  he  who  died  of  joy  on  hearing  of  his  son’s  victory  at 
the  Olympic  games.  But  the  kind  hearted  readers  will 
falter  in  their  admiration  of  one  deed  of  Chilon  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  slaves’  tormentor,  the  Lacedaemonian 
Ephori.  We  cannot  retouch  the  ephori  here  but  refer 
to  their  work  as  already  told  in  our  first  volume.  This 
set  of  tyrants  continued  in  southern  Greece  for  fully  400 
years,  and  by  the  appearance  of  such  records  as  we  pos¬ 
sess,  only  met  extinction  through  the  merciless  excoria¬ 
tion  they  received  about  B.  C.  207,  when  Nabis,  whose 
name,  like  that  of  Spartacus  and  Clodius,  has  been  for 
ages  covered  with  bitter  contempt,  rose  against  them  and 
scoured  them  from  the  earth.1 

Of  this  Nabis,  unmentioned  by  modern  historians  and 
even  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  we  should  know 

i  For  a  record  of  this  institution,  see  I.,  in  index,  “  Ephori,”  pointing  out 
the  pages  on  which  we  have  set  forth  Plutarch’s  history  of  them. 
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nothing  but  for  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  his¬ 
torians,  Polybius,  Livy,  and  a  few  animadversions  of  the 
anecdotal  commentators  of  ancient  history,  who  lived  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  Constantine.2  It  is  a  remarkable  story, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eunus;  the  more  so  in  that  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that,  like  Eunus,  he  was  a 
Semitic  from  Syria.  In  our  opinion,  after  having  stud¬ 
ied  the  strangely  recorded  probabilities,  this  man  Nabis 
was  a  member  of  an  eranos  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Syria; 
and  that,  like  Eunus,  he  was  forcibly  taken  as  a  military 
slave  in  chains  to  the  Peloponnesus  early  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  Directly  or  indirectly  he  appears 
the  victim  of  the  conquests:  first  as  a  slave  of  war  and 
then  as  a  rebel  against  the  ephori  who  ruined  the  com¬ 
munism  of  Lycurgus,  and  was  finally,  like  Eunus,  mur¬ 
dered  during  those  Roman  wars. 

The  useless  brutalities  of  the  ephori,  which  Chilon  at¬ 
tached  to  the  system  of  Lycurgus  are  recounted  to  us  by 
Plutarch.3  A  systematic  method  of  arming  young  men 

2  Bucher,  Aufstdnde  der  unfreien  Arbeiter,  S.  91,  who  takes  his  information 
principally  from  Polyb.,  IV.,  81,  from  which  we  duly  quote,  infra:  “  Hier  war 
nicht  (lurch  Restauration  zu  helfen  ;  jabei  dem  hohen  tirade  sittlicher  Vei'korn- 
menheitnicht  einmal  clurch  Revolution.  Und  doeh  fiihrten  die  Verbal tnisse 
naeh  dem  misslungenen  Versucke  des  Chilon  eine  soziale  Revolution  der  aller 
entsetztlichsten  Art  herbei,  als  der  Wiitericli  Nabis  (20G-192)  in  Sparta  und  Ar¬ 
gos  dieReichen  tbdtete,  die  Heiligthiimerplunderte  und  Hauser,  Aecker,  Frauen 
und  Kinder  der  Ermordeten  an  die  zur  Freiheit  au'gerufenen  lleloten  und  ein 
aus  alien  Enden  der  Welt  zusammengelaufenes  Gesindel  vertkeilte.”  Livy, 
xxxii.,  38,  again  speaks  of  the  work  of  Nabis:  “  Deinde,utfrequenti  concione 
non  aspernatos  modo,  sed  abominatos  etiam  nomen  tyranni  audivit,  causam  se 
spoliandi  eosnactum  ratus,  tradere,  ubi  vellet,  urbem,  Pkiloclem  jussit.  Nocte, 
ignaris  omnibus,  acceptus  in  urbem  est  tyrannus.  Prima  luce  occupata  om¬ 
nia  superiora  1  oca,  portseque  el ausae.  Paueis  principum  inter  primum  tumul- 
tum  elapsis,  eorum  absentium  direptm  fortunae;  praesentibus  aurum  atque  ar- 
argentum  ablatum  ;  pecuniae  imperatae  ingentes.”  And  continues  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  avarice  and  cruelty. 

3  Plutarch,  Lycurgus.  The  description  of  the  duties  of  the  ephori,  in  secret¬ 
ly  arming  young  men  with  daggers  and  ordering  them  to  waylay  the  Helot 
slaves  who  performed  the  labor  on  which  the  Spartan  republic,  or  model  eudae- 
monia  fed  and  luxuriated,  is  graphically  told  in  1.,  pp.  104,105,  with  an  exact 
translation  of  Plutarch’s  words  in  the  context.  The  same  adhered,  down  to  the 
days  of  Nabis  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Lycurgan  ideal,  but  who  rebelled 
against  it.  According  to  Xenophon,  De  Eepublica  Lacedcemoniana,  Lycurgus  was 
himself  the  founder  of  the  ephoralty.  It  is  probable  that  such  cruel  butch¬ 
ery  as  it  produced  was  not  intended  by  Lycurgus,  and  that  this  exqiiisite 
improvement  was  added  later  by  Chilon,  who  in  inventing  instrumentalities  of 
murder  made  himself  immortal,  according  to  the  belief  and  wishes  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  individual  wealth. 

The  ephori  are  known  to  have  existed  in  India  and  to  have  been  powerful 
and  influential  enough  to  be  classed  by  Megasthenes  as  the  sixth  of  the  seven 
great  classes  or  pep>j  of  that  country.  Strabo,  from  the  lost  work  of  Megasthenes, 
707,  48,  says.  “"Ektoi  fi’  eialr  oi  ecf>opoi‘  tovtols  S’  erron-revei*'  SeSora i  to 
npa.TTogei'a  Kai  avayye AAeiv  A aOpa  rtu  /SdcriAet  avvepyovs  noiovgevoLS  ras  eraipas, 
toi?  fier  ev  rjj  7roAei  ra s  ev  rrj  ttoAci  tois  fie  ev  arparoneStp  ras  avTodf  KadtV- 
ravrai  S’  oi  apurrot  Kai  uuttotoltol,” 
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with  daggers,  and  placing  them  in  ambush  along  the 
ways  leading  to,  and  from  their  labor  and  from  these 
dark  hiding  holes,  pouncing  cat-like  upon  a  man  or  a 
squad  of  men  and  women  and  with  dsemoniac  delight  and 
gruesome  legality  spilling  their  innocent  blood,  may 
seem  to  some  readers  a  just  and  merited  scheme  for  ob¬ 
literating  the  crime  of  poverty  and  punishing  the  affron- 
tery  of  manliness.  Yet  this  history  of  Nabis  casts  for  us 
a  dim  light  upon  the  fact  that  those  poor  Helots  and 
slaves  of  the  conquest  long  afterwards  were  keenly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  manhood  daring  to  assume  itself  nobler  than 
the  official  murderer  lying  in  wait  for  their  blood. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  world  of  sympathy  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  was  a  doleful  excuse  for  Nabis  and  his 
organized  legions,  for  cutting  the  throats  of  rich  men. 

Besides  giving  the  details,  a  synopsis  of  the  doings  of 
this  man,  so  far  as  obtainable,  should  be  presented.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  depend  upon  Polybius,  who  was  born 
in  one  of  the  towns  where  Nabis  careered,  and  at  about 
the  same  time.  This  town  was  Megalopolis.  We  also 
have  Livy,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
quests,  Plutarch,  whose  authenticity  is  never  called  into 
question,  and  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius.  The  syn¬ 
opsis  reads  about  as  follows:  and  in  it  we  see  the  fero¬ 
cious  characteristics  of  nearly  every  one  who,  in  those 
early  times  attempted  to  restore  or  create  better  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  by  resorting  to  the 
barbarous,  animal  methods  that  lurk  in  the  reasonless 
impulses  of  irascibility  and  concupiscence. 

Born  in  Syria,  of  Semitic  parentage,  about  B.  C.  225; 
captured  in  the  wars  of  the  conquests  by  a  misfortune 
similar  to  that  of  Eunus;  dragged  to  Megalopolis  and 
sold  to  a  rich  citizen,  about  B.  C.  212;  worked  himself 
into  the  good  graces  and  confidence  of  swarms  of  Helots 
and  other  surviving  slaves  of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  on 
the  death  of  Mechanidas,  succeded  through  some  un¬ 
recorded  luck  in  elevating  himself  to  be  the  tyrant  of 
Sparta.  He  caused  the  young  son  of  the  deceased  king 
to  be  assassinated;  demanded  excessive  exactions  from 
the  rich,  many  of  whom  he  murdered ;  invented  diabol¬ 
ical  engines  of  torture  to  squeeze  money  from  the  object 
of  his  hate,  one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  automaton 
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or  manakin  woman  wkicli  in  his  drastic  delight  he  called 
his  wife  Apega,  that  embraced  her  victim  with  human 
smiles  and  courtesy,  compassed  her  arms  about  him,  and 
drawing  him  to  her  breast  loosened  the  tripspring  which 
thrust  a  score  of  sharp  daggers  into  his  heart;4  extorted 
money  thus,  with  which  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and 
therewith  to  secure  mercenaries. 

In  this  manner  Nabis  thought  to  restore  the  old,  but 
unforgotten  communism  of  the  ancient  Lycurgus  by  ex¬ 
terminating  the  hated  ephori.  Philopoemen,  the  Maga- 
lopolitan  general  forced  him  to  a  truce;  he  returned  to 
the  assault;  great  distress ;  Rome  interferes  and  rushes 
to  the  aid  of  Philopoemen  and  they,  with  the  combined 
armies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  secure  his  overthrow  and 
assassination,  in  B.  C.  192.  Total  career  of  Nabis  as  a 
rebel  and  tyrant  covered  about  16  years.5  The  episode 
of  Nabis,  and  the  terrible  conditions  are  referred  to 
by  Macrobius.6 

Here  then  was  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  mad¬ 
dened  by  insult  which  for  months  he  had  been  obliged 
to  bear,  trained  at  his  home  like  Eunus  to  the  charms  of 

4  Polybius,  XIII.,  4,  We  have  at  our  hand  the  paraphrase  of  Casaubon  from 
which,  for>  facilitating  the  interest  of  the  reader,  we  extract,  rather  than  from 
the  original  Greek ;  “  Idem  Nabis  machinam  quoque,  si  tamen  ea  machina  est 
discenda,  talem  struxerat  Simulacrum  muliebre  erat,  pretiosis  vestibus  ador- 
natum;  form®  similitudine  Nabidis  uxorern  arte  eximia  referens.  Quoties 
civium  aliquostyrannus  ad  se  vocabat,  ut  pecuniis  eos  emungeret  ....  Equi- 
dem  fortasse  quod  cupia  persuadere  tibi  non  valeo:  Apegam  vero  hanc  (id 
nomen  Nabidis  conjux  habebat),  puto  tibi  persuasuram  annul  li®c  ille  dicibat, 
etstatim  aderat  simulacrum  de  quo  sumus  locuti.  Turn  autem  tyrannns  ubi  e 
sedemulierem  excitasset,  per  speciem  comitatis  dextram  preliendens,  utraque 
manu  collocutorem  amplectebatur,  ac  paullatim  ad  pectus  admovebat.  Erant 
autem  illi  cubiti  ac  brachia  ferreis  elavis  plena,  quos  vestis  occultabat.  Simi¬ 
liter  etiam  in  mammisinfixos  habuit  clavos..  Quandoigitur  brachia impresserat 
dorso  mulieris,  mox  organis  quibusdam  attractum  intendebat  ac  paullatim  ad 
mammas  adducens,  eum  qui  premebatur  omne  genus  voces  cogebat  edere. 
Atque  hoc  modo  multos  eorum  sustulit,  qui  pecunia  dare  recusabant.” 

5  N.  wurde  (IOg-107),  Tvran  von  Sparta,  naclidem  er  sich  mit  den  Gegnern 
der  Freunde  der  Ephoren,  warscheinlich  den  Heloten,  vereinigt  hatte,  und 
Alles  wahrend  12-15,  Jahre  zerschlug,  und  wurde  endlich  (192)  von  Philopoe¬ 
men  getodtet.  “Meyers  Konv.  Lexikon. 

6  Macrob.,  Saturnaliorurn  Libri ,  I.,  xi.,  14, 15 :  ,  .  .  ,  “Domini  enim  nobis 
animos  induimus  tyrannorum  et  non  quantum  decet  sed  quantum  licet  exer- 
cere  volumus  in  servos.  Nam  ut  cetera  crudelitatis  genera  prseteream,  sunt 
qui,  dum  se  mens®  copiis  et  avidilate  distundunt,  circum stantibus  servis 
movere  labra  nec  in  hoc  quidem  ut  loquanturlicere  permittunt,  virga  murmur 
omne  compescitur  et  ne  fortuita  quidem  verberibusexceptasunt,tussis  sternu- 
tamentum  singrrltns  magno  malo  luitur.  Sic  fit  ut  isti  de  domino  loquantur 
quibus  coram  domino  loqui  non  licet.  At  illi  qnibus  non  tantum  prsesentibus 
dominis  sed  cum  ipsis  erat  sermo,  quorum  os  non  consuebatur,  parati  erant 
pro  domino  porrigere  cervicem  et  periculum  inminens  in  caput  suum  vertere.” 

In  the  same  dissertation  he  feelingly  says  (xi,,  12,  fin.):  “Non  potest  amor 
cum  timore  miscere.’* 
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brotherhood,  flowing  with  sympathy  for  the  felicities  of 
socialism,  who  arrives  in  his  chains  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  finds  himself  surrounded  by  slaves  who  had  been 
subjugated  to  be  tools  of  the  very  plan  of  communism  in¬ 
stituted  by  that  ancient  lawgiver.7  They  could  discuss 
the  grievance  together  and  through  that  discussion  be 
made  aware  that  though  the  idea  of  the  original  Spartan 
socialism  as  conceived  by  Lycurgus  was  good,  yet  its  re¬ 
cipients,  the  Periceci  and  the  Spartans  or  Laconians,  were 
alone  those  whom  that  law  could  cover.  All  the  Helots, 
three  to  one  in  proportion,  were  abject  and  detested 
slaves;  mere  labor  saving  machines  to  keep  the  masters 
alive  and  Aristotle  hoped  that  shuttles,  spinning  wheels 
and  cpiillers  might  some  day  propel  themselves.8 

Such  was  the  terrible  reminder  which  must  have  ex¬ 
asperated  those  poor  men.  They  were  three  to  one  in 
numbers  as  compared  with  the  “  Blessed”  ones  who  really 
enjoyed  this  socialism.  They  themselves  were  the  com¬ 
pulsory  implements  which  socialism  of  all  ages  required 
to  be  nationalized;  and  sure  enough,  they  were  national¬ 
ized — the  nationalized  tools  of  labor !  Nationalizing  the 
tools  of  labor  is  the  great  political  demand  of  socialism 
to-day.  But  what  of  tools  made  of  blood  and  bones !  Im¬ 
plements  of  production  and  distribution  of  the  resources 
of  mother  earth !  Aristotle  is  the  immortal  who  first 
thought  of  the  nationalized,  inanimate  tool  as  an  imple- 

"For  a  description  of  this  injustice,  seel.,  pp.  101 ;  106,  526  sqq. 

8 Aristotle,  Pol.,  A.,  IV.,  4:  “  ’Etc!  ovv  q  Krqeng  pepog  rqg  oi/cias  kern  /cat  q 
/crqn/cq  pepog  rqg  oi/covopiag  (avev  yap  rebv  dvay/caieov  dSvvariov  teal  £qv  icai  ei 
£qv),  dterneo  8e  kv  raig  tbpeerpevaig  Te\vais  avay/caiov  av  elq  vnapx^ev  t a  oi/ceta 
opyava,  ei  peWee  anoTedeer&qereerd-ai.  to  kpyov,  ovrui  /cal  rebv  oi/covop/./cix)V.  Tan' 
opyaviov  Ta  pev  a\f/vx< xj  ra  8’  ep-^v^a,  otoi'  rw  icvficpvqTr)  6  pev  oiai;  ai pv\ov,  6  ds 
npeopevg  kpifrvxoV  6  yap  vnqperqg  ev  opyav ov  eiSei  Tats  rexvaeg  kerriv.  Ovrio  /cat 
to  /crqpa  opyavov  qpog  v  kern,  /cal  q  Krqereg  nbq&og  opydvoiv  kern,  /cal  6  boi/Aos 
KTqpa  n  ep.\fjvxov ,  >eal  eoernep  opydvov,  irpo  opyaror,  7ras  6  vnqpeqg.  Ei  yap 
qSvvaro  e/caeTTOV  tiov  bpydvu/v  /cedev&ev  q  npoaeer&avopevov  anoredeiv  to  auToO 
epyov,  eoernep  ra  AaiSaXov  efraerlv  q  rovgrou  *H epaierrov  TpinoSag ,  oil?  epqerlv  6  noiqrqg 
avropdrovg  decoy  Siieirdai  dytbva,  outojs  ai  icepici8eg  k/cep/ci£ov  avral  Kai  ra  nXq/cnpa 
e/ctdapgey,  ovSev  av  eSei  ovre  tois  apxere/CTOenv  vnqpereov  ovre  roig  SecrnoTaig  Sovdiov. 
Ta  pev  ovv  Aeyo peva  bpyava  noLqnicd  opyava  kern,  to  Se  KTqpa  rcpa/cTi/cov  ano 
pe v  yap  rqg  <ep<L8og  erepov  n  yiverae  napdrqv  XPV °'tl'  avTqg,  an o  8e  rqg  kerdqTog 
/cal  rqg  Kdivqg  q  ^pqerig  povov.  ’Eti5’  enei  Seaefrepet.  q  noiqeng  ei8ee  icai  q  npai-ig, 
Skovrat  8’  apefroTepae  bpyaveav,  avdy/cq  /cal  raxna  rqv  avrqv  e^eiv  8iaef>opdv.  'O  Se 
/Sios  7 rpa£t?,  ov  noiqeng  kernv  81b  icai  o  8ov Aos  vnqperqg  rebv  npog  rqv  npa£ev.  To 
8e  KTqpa  \kyerai  eoernep  icai  to  pop eov.  To  Te  yap  pbptov  ov  povov  aAA ov  eern  popeov 
aAAa  icai  o\<og  aAAoiC  bpoieog  8e  icai  KTqpa.  Aio  6  pev  SeernoTqg  rou  SovAov  Seernorqs 
povov ,  k<eivov  8’  ov/c  kernv'  o  8e  8ov Ao?  ov  povov  beernorov  8ovb.bg  kernv,  aAAa  /eai 
o\uig  k/ceivov •  Tt?  pev  ovv  q  (fcvcrig  too  60GA00  /cat  rig  q  Svvapcg,  k/c  tovtcov  8q\ov. 
b  yap  u  q  av  too  ef/vae  t  aAA’  aAAoo,  av&peonog  8e,  ovrog  ef/verei  8ov8og  kernv.  'AAAou 
8’  kernv  avdpeanog,  os  av  /crqpa,  y  avOpwnog  ibv.  l\Tqpa  8e  opyavov  npa/crucov  /cai- 
X<opierov.” 
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ment  of  labor.  Xenoplien  could  not  ascend  so  bigh. 
We  of  more  modern  ages  wanted  two  thousand  years  of 
experience  and  study.  Then  we  began  to  make  inani¬ 
mate  tools.  The  hideous  money  power  immediately  seized 
and  appropriated  them  and  now  we  clamor  for  socialism ; 
for  a  return  to  the  old  nationalized  tools  or  implements 
of  labor  which  Nabis  raved  and  ravaged  fair  countries 
to  set  free.  W e  are  bound  to  drift  back  to  the  self-same 
beautiful  communism  of  Sparta  only  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  suggested  by  Aristotle  and  championed  by  Nabis, 
namely  that  the  machines  and  tools  be  changed  from 
the  quickened  human  to  the  inanimate  mechanical  form, 
and  that  the  three  to  one  be  exchanged  for  an  exact  pro¬ 
portion  of  equality  to  all. 

As  we  study  this  history  we  are  more  fully  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  grievances  concomitant  upon  entailment  in 
primogeniture,  with  its  concentration  of  products  upon 
the  individual.  The  ephori  were  five  secret  despots,  or 
supreme  judges  of  the  system  invented  and  instituted 
by  Chilon,  the  wise  man  of  Greece,  400  years  before, 
who,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,9  trained  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  as  assassins,  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment,  with  daggers,  to  waylay  these  national¬ 
ized  animate  tools  and  butcher  them  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  keep  down  the  labor  force  to  a  schedule  tabu¬ 
lated  at  their  political  councils.  These  ephori  or  su¬ 
preme  judges  were  the  target  against  which  Nabis  di¬ 
rected  his  relentless  hatred.  They  were  a  supreme 
bench  clothed  with  boundless  authority. 

From  the  description  of  this  man  at  our  command  _ 
given  by  the  various  authors,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
contemplated  the  extermination  of  the  rich,  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  proletarian  race  in  the  same  manner  as 
promised  them  by  Aristonicus  the  heliopolitan  at  Per- 
gamos  half  a  century  later ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  them  all.  The  country 
was  laid  waste  and  the  propertied  people  reduced  to 
great  suffering.  Vast  sums  of  money,  and  values  of 
every  kind  were  taken  from  the  rich  and  given  to  the 
poor.  The  Roman  conquests  were  raging  and  that  em¬ 
pire,  already  in  its  youth,  showed  signs,  by  this  back- 
acting  recalcitrancy  of  Nabis,  of  sure  decay.10 

8  Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  but  see  I.,  p,  105,  where  Plutarch’s  story  is  repeated. 
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The  historian  Livy  devotes  many  pages  of  his  valuable 
history  to  a  description  of  this  strange  man,  and  he 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  Pyrrhus  that  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  break  up  the  socialistic  peace  habits  of  the 
people  of  Magna  Grsecia  on  the  event  of  his  conquering 
invasion  of  Italy.  There  was,  in  those  times  but  one 
idea  of  manhood  and  manliness,  and  it  was  based  on  the 
bellicose  and  concupiscent  characteristic.  The  tender 
sympathies  engendered  by  socialism  and  sober  reason 
inherent  even  in  the  Lycurgan  form  of  government  and 
which  had  their  home  in  the  common  table  and  the  com¬ 
munal  code  atticked  and  destroyed  by  Pyrrhus,  were 
perhaps,  too  fine  and  noble  for  the  governments  of  that 
day.  Yet  they  are  now  known  to  have  existed  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  in  the  secret,  organized  unions  flourishing 
under  the  law  of  Solon. 

But  Nabis,  who  knew  of  all  these  graces  could  only 
rage  and  rave  in  quest  of  blood,  vengeance  and  common 
robbery.  His  particular  and  most  successful  methods 
were  tricky  schemes.  In  several  of  these  he  outwitted 
the  Roman  Consul,  Quinctius  Flaminius,  in  the  year  197, 
and  forced  him  to  accept  his  terms.  There  is  an  account 
of  his  laying  waste  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  which  con¬ 
tained  the  celebrated  cliff,  or  rock  of  Taygetus,  from 
whose  heights  the  old  Spartans  in  carrying  out  the  law 
regarding  race  culture,  used  to  throw  their  cripples, 
blind  ones,  and  malborn  infants,  such  as  could  not  pass 
examination  of  the  judges,  to  be  jammed  to  jelly  and  a 
terrible  death  on  the  sharp  flints  below.  The  life  of 
Nabis,  aside  from  his  wars  and  bloody  incursions,  is  full 
of  weird  stories.  Goblins  and  ghosts  had  their  haunts 
in  many  a  hiding  hole  of  mountain  and  cave  where  he 
lurked  with  his  doughty  band,  and  whence  he  pounced 
upon  some  rich  man,  or  other  victim  he  hated.  The 
shudder  that  is  abroad,  inspired  by  the  modern  resur¬ 
rection  of  socialism,  falsely  conjuring  up  another  violent 
division  of  money  and  goods,  is  believed  to  be  a  descent 

10  Polyb.,  IV. ,  81.  (Paraphrase  of  Casaubon) ;  “  Cepitque  eorum  respublica 
magis  magisque  in  dies  retro  sublabi,  ac  ferrijn  pejus;  ad  extremum  serumnas 
plurimas,  seditionesque  intestinas  sunt  experti;  repetitis  agrorum  di- 
visionibus  atqne  exiliis  stnpissime  sunt  agitati ;  acerbissimam  denique 
servitutem  servierunt,  ad  Nabidis  usque  tyrannidem ;  qui  tamen  olim  ne 
nomen  quidem  ipsum  tyrannidis  ierre  poterant.  Sed  Lacedaemoniorum 
res  antiquitus  gestas,  atque  adeo  pleraque  omnia  illorum  in  utram- 
que  partem  multi  edisseruerunt :  verum  evidentissima  omnium  ilia  sunt,  quae 
post  eversam  Jfunditus  antiquam  Rempublicam  a  Cleomene  sunt  consecuta.’’. 
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of  a  wild  old  horror  inspired  by  this  great  robber  com¬ 
munist  ;  for  tradition  is  tenacious  when  ghouls  and  caco- 
demons  penetrate  our  superstition,  and  wraiths  and  liur- 
lothrumbos  ripple  our  domestic  peace.  Down  through 
ages  of  competitive  havoc  the  proletaries,  blinded  by 
ignorance,  and  the  wealth-owners  dodging  conscience, 
have  crouched  in  murky  niches  of  the  earth  to  shudder 
over  some  baseless  belief  in  furies,  gorgons  and  bogies 
which  all  the  time  have  been  their  friends.11  History  lias 
left  enough  of  the  true  nature  of  Nabis  to  show  that  be¬ 
neath,  and  inspiring  every  wolfish  act  he  perpetrated, 
there  trembled  some  impulse  which  aimed  to  give  the 
world  more  humanity,  justice  and  equality.12  While  it 
appears  true  that  he  terrorized  Greece  and  thrilled 
Rome  with  his  schemes  to  kill  off  the  rich,  and  aimed  at 
the  deracination  of  the  ephori  who,  true  to  the  instincts 
of  the  money  and  property  power,  had  survived  the  origi¬ 
nal  communism  of  Lycurgus,  yet  he  possessed  military  and 
business  ability  in  a  large  degree  and  had  learning 
enough  to  deliver  before  his  adversary,  the  Roman 
Quinctius,  a  speech  so  bold  and  able  that  Livy  has 
quoted  it  entire.18 

The  story  of  this  man,  if  we  except  his  reported  treach¬ 
ery  and  cruelty  to  the  rich  against  whom,  according  to 
all  the  authors,  he  was  relentlessly  furious,  bears  some 
appearance  of  his  having  been  another  Drimakos  and 
not  very  far  from  the  same  time ;  since  the  dates  of  their 
death  are  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years  apart.  It 
is  true  that  the  struggle  of  Nabis  was  not  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  overthrow  of  the  ephori.  It  is  also  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Romans,  true  to  the  purposes  of  property, 

Livy,  xxxviii,  34  Jin  ;  “Nulla  tamen  res  tanto  erat  damno  quam  discip- 
lina  Lycurgi,  cui  per  septingentos  annos  assueverant,  sublata.”  These  words 
were  written  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Nabis.  Consult  Strabo,  IV.,  112. 

12  Livy,  xxxii.,  40,  Jin.,  explains  the  methods  oi'  his  irascibility ;  “  Et  Nabis, 
firmato  praesidio  Argis,  Lecedaemonem  regressus,  cum  ipse  viros  spoliasset, 
ad  feminas  spoliandas  uxorem  Argos  remisit.  Ea  nunc  singular  illustres, 
nuncsimul  plures  genere  inter  se  junctas  arcessendo,  blandiendoque  ac  min- 
ando,  non  aurum  modo  iis,  sed  postremo  vestem  quoque  mundumque  omnem 
muliebrem  ademit.” 

13  Livy,  xxxiv.,  31;  “Si  ipse  per  me,  T.  Quincti,  vosque,  qui  adestis, 
causam  excogitare,  cur  mihi  aut  indixissetis  bellum,  aut  inrerretis,  possem; 

tacitus  eventum  fortunae  me®,  expectassem .  Nunc  cum  vos  intueor, 

Romanos  esse  video,  qui  rerum  divinarum  foedera,  humanarum  fidem  socialem 
sanctissimam  habeatis.  Quum  me  ipse  respexi,  eum  esse  spero,  cui  et  publice, 
sicut  ceteris  Lacedsemoniis,  vobiscum  vetustissmum  i'cedus  sit,  et  meo  nom¬ 
ine  privatim  amicitia  ac  societas,  nuper  Philipi  bello  reuovata,’’  And  lie  de¬ 
fends  himself  against  the  aspersion  that  he  has  changed  his  plans. 
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upheld  the  ephori.14  They  were  to  the  ancients  what  the 
bench  is  to  the  moderns,  always  ready  to  judge  in  favor 
of  the  rich.  The  richest  man  in  Greece  was  he  whom 
they  were  always  ready  to  serve. 

Nabis  was  not  the  first  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
the  ephori  and  their  powerful  institution.  Some  of  the 
kings  hated  them.  Agis  III.  had  already  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  them.  Cleomenes,  just  before  Nabis, 
had  risen  against  and  stifled  them.  But  wealth  is  under¬ 
handed  and  full  of  secret  tricks;  it  worked  Roman  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  ephori  crawled  out  again.15  Lastly  came 
Nabis  and  he  made  a  French  revolution  of  it.  He  struck 
right  and  left  and  with  a  two-edged  sword.  As  if  to 
parry  with  the  wit  of  its  old  enemy,  he  invented  death¬ 
traps  and  engines  of  devilism  which  throttled  and  jabbed 
with  manakin  and  broadaxe,  reddening  the  rivulets  with 
blood;  and  on  careful  survey  it  looks  as  though  there 
was  neither  rich  man  nor  woman  nor  ephor  left  to  re¬ 
build  the  hideous  institution.  It  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

One  thing  however,  all  agree  to:  Nabis  set  free,  and 
divided  his  booty  with,  thousands  of  slaves  and  poor 
freedmen  in  every  part  of  his  dominion,  a  fact  recorded 
by  the  historians  and  commentators  with  ineffable  dis¬ 
gust.16  No  matter  what  the  pretentions  of  writers  may 
be  that  the  ephoralty  after  Nabis,  continued  to  exist,  it 
seems  to  have  disappeared  Aom  Sparta  and  Argos  and  is 
lost  to  the  pages  of  history. 

n  I.,  chap,  vii.,  pp  163-177,  where  all  that  is  known  of  this  extraordinary 
emancipator,  Drimakos,  is  carefully  recounted. 

15  Myers,  Konv.  Lex.  in  v.  Ephori:  c‘  Ihrer  Macbt  erlag  Konig  Agis  III.,  (350- 
330),  bei  seinem  Versuch,  die  Lyki  rgische  Verfassung  wieder  herzustellen ; 
Kleomenes,  III.,  (236-221),  began  ;cine  Reform  des  Spartischen  Staatswesens 
mit  Aufhebung  des  Ephorata  (2£3) ;  doch  ward  es  nach  seinem  Sturz  (221), 
wieder  hergestellt,” 

lepnusanias,  Discriptio  Grcer.ce,  iv,,  10,  sec,  352:  “AaKeScup.ovi'015  Se 
anrj\.\ayp.evoi<;  Khcopevovi  inaviCTaraL  rvp avvo<;  MaxaviSag'  e/c eivov  Si  anoOa- 
vovroi  Na/3is  ave</>v  a<t>i<riv  avO is  rvpavvo<;.  ’Are  Si  ov  ra  av&punwv  avap- 
Tra^ovrt  auTw  povov,  aAAa  Ka\  iepa  <tv\u>vti,  iv  ov  noWtp  \povu>  xpr/jaara  re 
a<|>d ova  #ca!  an *  ovrtov  arpana  <rvvei\eKTO.  Tovtov  t ov  NajSifio?  M eaariVTjv 
KaTaAa/Soyros  <Pi\onoip.rjv  ica i  oiM«yaAo7roArrat  vvktos  a<f>iicovTO  ttjs  avrij?.  Kal  6 
ftev  2,napriaTr/s  rvpavvos  dnr}\dev  vnocrnovSot-” 
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— Secret  during  a  Thousand  Years — Reverence  to  the  Great 
Law-Givers  so  Great  that  no  Enemy  Dared  Molest  them — 
After  their  Amalgamation  with  the  Christians  they  became 
Still  More  Secret — Why — Sources  of  Information — Much 
through  Strabo  and  Arrian  from  Lost  Works  of  Megasthe- 
nes,  Onesicritus,  Nearchus,  Aristobulus,  Aristotle. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  political  economy 
of  so  great  importance  as  the  new  discoveries  regarding 
the  ancient  jus  coeundi  for  labor  organization  under  the 
Soloniclavv.  Though  known,  it  has  been  dropped  from 
the  curriculum  of  college  studies.  There  was  no  money 
in  it  for  the  individualist.  It  was  the  great  incrusted 
diamond  of  future  wisdom.  Yet  this  is  a  jjhase  involv¬ 
ing  a  hitherto  unknown  side  of  human  life. 

Without  a  doubt  this  great  law  was  but  an  effect,  not 
a  cause,  of  that  organization.  Labor  organization  has 
existed  from  remote  antiquity  and  was  powerful  away 
back  in  the  prehistoric  ages.  But  with  us,  we  know  little 
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or  nothing  of  it  earlier  than  the  promulgation  of  the 
Solonio  dispensation,  which  in  our  scheme,  must  include 
the  almost  contemporaneous  one  of  Numa  Pompilius,  king 
of  Rome.  In  fact,  there  are  many  things  in  evidence 
corroborating  Plutarch’s  suggestion  that  the  two  men 
lived  at  the  same  time,  and  were  agreeably  acquainted 
with  each  other.  We  have  already  written  abundantly 
regarding  this,  quoting  the  original  as  prescribed  in  the 
XII  Tables  and  mentioned  by  Gaius,1  and  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  dilate  further,  but  proceed  at  once  to  a  thorough 
description  of  its  extent  and  influence  over  humanity. 

The  most  important  disclosure  resulting  from  these  in¬ 
vestigations  is  the  fact  that  there  are  three  distinct  eras 
or  mons  of  Christianity,  and  three  distinct  histories — 
first,  that  of  pre-Christian  Christianity;  second,  that  of 
the  apostolic  planting  in  the  unions,  exhibiting  a  sur¬ 
prising  difference  between  a  true  history  of  Christianity 
and  a  history  of  the  church;  and  third,  that  of  the 
church  after  it  struck  down  the  Solonic  unions.  In  this 
scheme  of  hitherto  unwritten  origins  we  write  nothing  of 
the  church,  being  content  with  the  more  instructive 
study  of  the  fundamental  planting.  The  two  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  apart. 

A  thousand  proofs,  archeological  and  written,  now  at¬ 
test  that  the  strange  moving  power  which  long  afterward 
became  knowrn  as  Christianity  was  no  other  than  the 
plant  or  the  inherent  existence  of  that  phenomenal  force 
which  swept  the  world  and  built  up  a  new  era  of  human 
civilization.  It  was  that  organization  of  brotherhoods 
under  the  enormous  scope  and  influence  of  the  Solonic 
dispensation. 

No  one  wTill  understand  this  amazing  announcement 
who  does  not  know  the  internal  and  beautiful  nature  of 
that  dispensation. 

There  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  manner  and 
objects  of  these  organizations  among  the  various  sections 
and  languages  of  the  w7orld.  They  very  much  resembled 
trade  unions.  Following  the  religions  nature  of  all  an¬ 
cient  states  they  almost  invariably  had  some  shrine  or 
another  to  worship  at,  but  before  they  endorsed  the  faith 

i  Digest,  XLVII.,  tit.  xxii.,  lex  4.  taken  for  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  from 
Gaius,  111).  4,  ad  i.egem  duodecim  Tabularum,  quoted  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  127,  note 
87,  and  again  in  this  volume. 
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of  Christians,  the  gods  they  chose  as  their  guardians  or 
protectors  were  majesties  of  the  lowly.  They  worshiped 
only  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  outcasts  of  mankind ; 
most  distinctly  not  those  of  the  rich.  About  the  time  of 
Christ  the  process  of  emancipation  from  slavery  which 
we  have  already  noticed  ancl  shall  more  fully  describe 
showing  it  to  be  their  own  work,  was  so  great  that  about 
one  half  of  the  homeless  world  were  struggling  as  freed- 
men  and  women,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  labor, 
manual  or  intellectual,  for  a  living.  They  differed  from 
present  trade  unions  in  that  they  w^ere  political.  It  is 
now  established  that  they  were  voting  unions.  The  law 
known  as  the  jus  coeundi  or  right  of  combination,  gave 
them  the  ballot;  and  it  is  this  privilege,  legalized  by 
Solon,  which  men  have  profited  by,  and  are  using  to-day 
in  their  political  progress  through  the  world.  The  liberty- 
loving  and  progressive  republics  of  the  present  age  little 
understand  that  they  are  derived  from  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  slaves. 

In  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  where  Greek 
was  spoken,  these  labor  organizations  were  called  eranoi, 
thiasoi,  orgeones,  hetairee,  sussitre,  synodoi,  koina,  and  a 
few  other  terms  which  mean  about  the  same  thing;  they 
are  phases  of  the  jus  coeundi  or  right  of  combination 
recognized  by  Solon,  Amasis  and  Numa,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  living,  strictly  for  the  laboring  poor. 

In  Rome  and  Latin-speaking  countries  they  were  called 
collegia,  sodalicia,  conlegia  and  various  other  names,  but 
their  tenets  ancl  modes  of  procedure  were  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks. 

In  Egypt  and  the  Semitic  countries  these  unions  of 
the  industrial  and  poorer  classes  are  less  known  by  name, 
especially  in  the  Coptic  language;  although  the  dark¬ 
ness  involved  in  this  remark  may  yet  be  cleared  away 
under  the  constant  progress  made  by  Egyptologists  in 
their  researches  which  are  continually  disclosing  new 
records  from  the  monuments.  The  discovery  in  Egypt 
of  strikes  of  slaves  and  freedmen  who  bravely  met  ancl 
outwitted  the  Pharaohs,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
were  very  powerful.  The  principal  name  by  which  they 
were  known,  not  Coptic  but  Greek,  was  Therapeuise,  an 
association  closely  allied  to  the  Essenes.  Later,  the 
Egyptians  had  similar  organizations,  which  under  Chris- 
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tianity  assumed  a  certain  monastic  and  painfully  de¬ 
generate  form.  They  were  all  derived  from  the  original 
jus  coeundi,  long  existing  but  first  promulgated  through 
inscriptions  upon  the  celebrated  Prytaneum  at  Athens, 
and  a  few  years  later  translated  into  Latin  and  honored 
by  being  engraved  upon  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Roman  law.2 

In  Palestine,  including  old  Phoenicia,  the  same  estab¬ 
lishments  are  known  as  essenes,  ossennae,  sometimes  ther- 
apeutse,  Nazaraenai,  Oainites  and  synodoi. 

Throughout  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  and  as  far  to  the 
northwestward  as  the  British  Islands,  and  as  far  north¬ 
eastward  as  Germany  they  generally  assumed  the  Latin 
names  of  collegia  and  sodalicia,  although  traces  are  found 
of  the  German  half-civilized  Lupercalia. 

All  these  various  confraternities,  no  matter  what  the 
the  name  or  race,  possessed  the  same  tenets  and  quite 
frequently  they  are  found  to  have  been  linked  inter¬ 
nationally  together.  There  are  inscriptions  and  other 
records  which  show  that  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence, 
or  war,  when  certain  districts  flourished  while  their  dis¬ 
tant  neighbors  and  brothers  were  suffering,  convoys  were 
sent  with  provisions,  money,  medicines  and  social  com¬ 
forts  for  their  rescue.  This  was  done  as  late  as  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age;  for  several  times  provisions,  money  and  com¬ 
forts  were  conveyed  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  brotherhood 
at  Jerusalem,  and  from  Ephesus  and  Corinth  to  groups 
in  Macedonia,  showing  the  value  of  Mutual  help  among 
the  poor  and  struggling  people.3 

Another  important  thing  is  that  their  plan  of  political 
organization  was,  by  law,  based  on  the  scheme  of  polit¬ 
ical  organization  of  the  city  of  Athens.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  this  plan  followed  the  city  in  its  economic  scheme;4 
but  as  the  city  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  was  formed  after 

2  See  chapter  II.  of  this  volume. 

3  Acts,  xi.,  29 ;  xxiv,,  17 ;  Rom,,  xv.,  25,  26 ;  I.  Cor.,  xvi.,  1 ;  II.  Cor.,  ix.,  1,  2, 
6;  II.  Cor.,  viii.,3,  4;  Tertullian,  Apol.,  xxxix.  That  such  economical  reciprocity 
was  constantly  going  on  among  the  unions,  is  shown  quite  profusely  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions.  Mommsen,  Oehler,  Waltzing  and  several  others  have  admitted  that 
the  one  described  by  Tertullian  was  a  regular  collegium. 

4  The  Roman  state  guaranteed  the  labor  organizations  the  communistic 
form,  the  same  as  it  was  found  in  the  Prytaneum  of  Grecian  cities,  as  well  as 
a  common  table:  Dirksen,  Twolf  Tafel  Fragmente,  21:  “  Der  romische  Staat 
vergonnte  urspriinglich  lediglich  den  Gewerben,  die  den  Bedtirfnissen  des 
Krieges  und  des  Gottcsdienstes  Zunachst  frohnten,  aeiuen  unmittelbaren 
Schutz  und  eine  selbstandige  Communalverfassung.” 
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the  competitive  idea  which  ruled  everything,  the  social 
movement  could  not  follow  it,  but  swung  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  communism.  According  to  this  rule  which 
was  adhered  to  for  many  centuries,  the  trade  unions 
formed  their  organizations  after  the  model  of  cities  of 
the  outside  world.6 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  by  this,  that  it  was  a 
political  organization  like  that  of  the  outside  world.  Far 
from  it.  The  plan  followed  the  Solonic  law  of  labor 
organization  and  was  accordingly  secret,  and  entirely 
different  otherwise;  for  it  had  a  common  table,  always 
held  property  common  and  followed  a  communal  code. 
It  is  true  that  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  city  permits 
of  a  common  table.  The  Boule  at  Athens,  a  council,  like 
that  of  our  boards  of  Aldermen  in  cities,  was  furnished 
with  a  common  table,  around  which  many  a  great  propo¬ 
sition  regarding  the  good  of  the  city,  or  of  the  country, 
was  discussed  while  partaking  meals.  In  this  respect 
the  Solonic  organization  was  patterned  exactly  after  that 
theory  of  the  ancient  city. 

But  as  to  the  communal  code,  it  was  different;  and 
the  difference  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  gap 
yawned  between  the  citizen  and  the  humble  class.  Citi¬ 
zens  owned  all  private  property.  Members  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  not  citizens;  they  were  often  slaves,  but 
more  frequently  freedmen6  struggling  for  a  mere  privi¬ 
lege  to  live  on  the  earth.  Hated  by  everybody,  to  them 
it  was  the  great  question  of  bread  from  day  to  day;  and 
their  organization  was  logically  economical  rather  than 
religious,  as  some  of  the  epigraphists  would  fain  have  us 
believe.  Many  have  already  discovered  and  confessed 
this  error. 

The  great  organizations  of  trade  and  labor  unions, 
therefore,  under  the  Solonic  law,  however  much  the 
enemies  of  human  rights  may  argue  to  the  contrary, 
were  purely  economic  ones;  in  fact,  the  law  of  Solon  so 
recognizes,  and  makes  a  specification  that  the  workmen 

6  Dig.,  III.,  4;  Gaiug,  libro  tertio  ad  Edictum  Provinciate,  1 ;  “Qnibus  autem 
permissum  est  corpus  habere  collegii  societatis  sive  cuj  usque  alterius  eorurn 
nomine,  proprium  est  ad  exemplum  reipublicaj  habere  res  communes,  ar- 
cam  communem,"  etc. 

6  The  Eranoi  admitted  foreigners,  freedmen,  slaves  and  women.  Some 
were  composed  of  women  entirely.  On  this,  for  full  and  indisputable  evidence, 
see  JToncart,  Ass.  Eel.,  p.  5. 
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and  common  people  who  are  to  give  an  account  of  them¬ 
selves  as  told  by  Herodotus,  as  to  how  they  got  their 
living,  for  purposes  of  the  census  compilation  or  other¬ 
wise,  should  be  organized.  Everything  was  economic. 
Religion  of  course,  was  highly  respected.  Indeed,  every¬ 
body  was  religiously  inclined;  and  they  consequently 
believed  in  the  powerful  influence  of  their  gods,  and 
served  them  with  punctilious  obeisance. 

A  critical  inspection  of  all  evidence  obtainable — and  it 
is  growing  year  by  year — obliges  us  to  admit  that  the 
original  and  ancient  scheme  of  this  organization  was 
that  of  the  good,  pure,  well  regulated  family;7  that  in 
the  minds  of  great  men,  such  as  Cadmus,  Moses,  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon,  Numa,  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  if  we  may  suppose  an  incarnation  of  Saturn,  of 
Dionysus,  of  Minerva  and  such  tutelary  powers  believed 
to  have  been  once  living  men  and  women  before  whom 
these  lowly  organizations  worshiped,  the  state  and  the 
city  themselves  were  modeled  from  the  pure  and  holy 
forms  of  a  just  and  loving  family.  This  was  the  micro¬ 
cosm.  It  was  the  great  pre-Christian-Christianity.8 

Here  lies  the  kernel  of  the  vast  phenomenon  of  an  era 
of  Paganism  which  was  a  failure ;  of  an  era  of  Christian¬ 
ity  which  is  slowly  proving  a  success.  The  money  power 
or  greed  of  property  destroyed  the  microcosm — the  city 
and  the  mutuality  bearing  the  stamp  of  eternal  life. 
They  became  its  victim.  We  now  know  that  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  it  fought  and  struggled  to  destroy  the  great 

7  For  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  this  subject,  see  Oehler's  article  BouA ij  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  ancient  conditions  and  literature,  entitled  Pauly  -  Wissowa, 
Vol. III.,  pp.  1020-1037.  The  Prytaneum  was  the  most  demoeratical  forum  of 
the  Boule,  Here,  as  in  the  council  rooms  of  all  the  Solonic  labor  unions,  we 
find  the  common  table  and  the  communal  code.  It  may  almost  be  compared 
with  the  microcosm  of  a  state  which  look  the  well  regulated  family  for  its 
pattern.  And  such  the  pattern  shows  them  to  have  been. 

8  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Solonic  organizations  to  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  religious.  They  were  economical.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  in¬ 
scriptions  constantly  talk  about  religion  of  the  “  iepo7roios that  they  were 
necessarily  religious  organizations.  The  whole  life  of  Socrates  is  proof  of  this. 
He  was  a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations  and  yet  he  was  not  overstocked 
with  religion  He  was  an  economist.  All  references  to  him  by  Plato  and  Xeno¬ 
phon  prove  this;  and  in  Plato’s  Crito,  Socrates,  on  his  deathbed,  doubts  the 
existence  of  an  immortal  soul.  Many  of  the  recently  discovered  epigraphs 
make  no  mention  of  religion.  Foueart,  Associations  Religieuses,  pp.  20,  sqq., 
shows  three  Oiacro i  of  Sabazios  at  the  Peireios  which  '  early  mention  Tepo7roio?, 
priest  or  priestess.  See  his  nos.  24,  27,  30, 32,  Again,  p.  31,  of  id.  top,  is  a  quote 
from  epigraph  No.  30 ;  lines  5-10,  showing  that  no  religion  of  whatever  sort  was 
in  their  minds — only  the  economic  good.  Here  is  a  striking  illustration  that 
what  is  meant  by  religion  is  only  that  of  the  economical  good  to  the  common 
membership. 
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law  and  its  organization.  But  in  this  last  effort  it 
failed.  Solon3  and  the  immortals  still  shed  their  tutel¬ 
ary  influence;  the  family  in  all  its  adamantine  brilli¬ 
ancy  still  shines;  the  organization  is  here;  and  imper¬ 
ishable  hope  and  economic  activity  survive  and  grow 
with  the  aeons  of  experience.9 

Under  the  Solonic  dispensation,  then,  the  family  was 
to  he  the  central  pattern  or  model  of  the  city,  and  t lie 
labor  organization  was  to  he  patterned  after  the  family. 
It  was  to  have  its  common  table,  at  the  head  of  which 
sat  the  father  or  lord  of  the  household.  It  was  to  he 
composed  of  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children. 
All  were  to  be  treated  exactly  alike.  Each  was  to  have 
enough.  Each  was  to  do  his  or  her  share  of  the  labor  of 
support.  None  were  to  have  things  from  which  the 
others  were  excluded.  As  in  the  family  to-day,  they 
were  to  eat  at  the  common  table.  All  honored  and  loved 
the  father  and  lord  who  in  turn  reciprocated;  the  mother 
and  children  were  to  love  one  another.  Contentment, 
liberty,  development,  happiness  and  plenty  resulted. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  those  ancient 
unions  was  that  they  took  the  military  form.  They  were 
distributed  in  brigades,  companies  and  tens.  This  was 
a  very  early  form.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  Numa’s  ar¬ 
rangement,  nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  written  up  by  Varro  and  Pliny,  proving  that 
it  was  exactly  the  plan  of  the  military  formula  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  it  was  this  method  of  military  science 
under  which  the  Roman  conquests  were  carried  out. 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  the  labor  organizations 
was  that  they  were  secret.  All  through  the  vista  of  a 
thousand  years  during  which  time  we  know  them,  they 
were  strictly  a  secret  order.  This  habit  of  secrecy  proved 
of  great  value  during  persecutions.  Being  legalized  by 
a  law  so  much  revered,  they  were  seldom  molested,  ex¬ 
cept  when  persecuted  on  account  of  their  political  ac¬ 
tivities.  Then  it  was  that  their  discipline  of  profound 
secrecy  proved  of  greatest  value.  After  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians  with  them  their  secrecy  was  so 

'  9  Herodotus,  “Euterpe,"  (II.),  177,  after  showing’  that  Amasis,  a  Pharaoh 

of  Egypt,  nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  instituted  a  law  for  his  census 
which  Solon  reenacted  at  Athens,  says:  “2oAoe  Se  6  ’Adrj^afos  Aa/3u>v 

Aiyvnrov  tovtov  tov  vofJ.0 v  ’Ai^rjeaiouroi.  et^ero"  T«J  exeivo i  es  ^pcw^Tac 

eovTL  ap.wp.w 
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great  that  for  ages  they  maintained  themselves  in  spite 
of  the  most  searching  detectives  of  the  Roman  police 
the  world  over;  and  the  evangelizing  agents  continued 
the  preaching  of  their  original  doctrines  and  ideas  until 
at  last  they  assumed  the  mastery  and  conquered  the 
Roman  world.  Thus  the  dispensation  of  Solon  extended 
through  lands  now  known  as  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  Palestine,  Spain,  Northern  Africa,  France, 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Austria  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  the  countries  coursed  by  the  Danube  and  those 
of  European  Turkey.10 

By  our  own  good  fortune  in  having  the  descriptive 
and  historical  geographies  of  Strabo  and  Arrian,  we  are 
in  full  possession  of  information  regarding  the  existence 
of  these  unions  in  India.  This  information  is  gleaned 
from  the  histories,  travels  and  geographies  of  Magas- 
thenes,  Nearchus,  Aristobulus,  Onesicritus,  Eratosthenes 
and  other  very  ancient  writers  who  were  sent  out  on 
extensive  expeditions,  some  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  others  by  order  of  the  Pergamenian  kings,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C.  The  works  of  these 
writers  are  themselves  unfortunately  lost,  but  Strabo 
and  Arrian  quote  them.  This  subject  of  India  is  so 
little  known,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  explained  by  them 
that  we  next  devote  an  entire  chapter  to  it.11 

10  A  singular  example  of  these  ancient  institutions  is  seen  in  the  bakers’ 
unions  of  Paris,  to-day,  Rapport,  Office  du  Travail,  1893:  Alimentation;  The 
Bakers.  Varro,  De  Lingua  Latina  shows  that  the  Roman  colleges  or  unions 
of  trades  were  so  arranged;  and  at  Paris,  to-day,  the  boulangers,  have  their 
brigadiers  or  foremen  of  the  “gang”  of  bakers  heading  the  statistical  sched¬ 
ules  of  wages,  pp.  70-83.  For  a  description  of  this,  see  Polybius,  Historia, 
vi.,  c.  39,  giving  the  arrangement  of  the  Army.  On  hisaocountof  their  use 
of  the  tnjjaeu'a,  a-rj/aeta  <f>oi.vLKa,  vexillum,  or  red  banner  under  these  arange- 
ments,  Bee  Vol.  I„  p.  467,  note  5,  quoting  Polybius,  vi.,  39. 

11  For  interesting  information  on  the  origin  of  our  term  “  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,”  consult  Rudolf  von  Thiering’s  Vorgeschichte  d&r  Indo-Europder,  in  Die 
Zeit,  Vienna,  Vol.  II.,  No.  21,  S.  119. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INDIA’S  BROTHERHOODS 

EVIDENCE  NEVER  SEEN  IN  HISTORY. 

The  Lost  Books — Handed  Down  to  us  through  Strabo  and 
Arrian — Megasthenes — Other  Men’s  precious,  Lost  Geo¬ 
graphical  Books — Valuable  Account  from  B.  C.  350 — The¬ 
ory  of  a  Sunken  Continent — Adverse  Criticism  of  Strabo 
Refuted — The  Hamadryad — Story  of  the  Modern  Capture 
of  One — Monster  of  Deadly  Poison — King  Sandrakotta — 
Indian  Dwarfs — Government  of  India — Its  Labor  Organi¬ 
zations — The  Indian  Olympus — Mount  Nusa — Its  Brother¬ 
hoods — The  Colony  of  Dionysus — A  Cradle  of  the  Unions 
— Roman  Conquests  Struck  them  when  they  Struck  Da¬ 
mascus — Blades  of  Damascus  blocked  out  in  India — In¬ 
dian  Brotherhoods  Divided  into  Seven  Parts — Their  Com¬ 
plete  Delineation — Farmery,  Hunters  and  Herdsmen — 
Skilled  Artisans  and  Workers  on  Exchange — Great  Value 
and  Importance  attached  to  them — All  in  Government  Em¬ 
ploy — Exempt  from  Military  Burdens — All  Land  owned 
by  the  State  or  Society — The  Useless  Military  Factor — The 
Ephori  and  their  Spies — The  Solonic  Form  of  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization — It  Gave  Original  Law  and  Dominated  the 
Career  of  Industry — Bartholomew  Sent  there  to  Preach 
the  Gospel — Peter  supposed  to  have  also  Spent  Years  in 
India. 

The  organizations  of  the  Solonic  law  and  dispensation 
stretched  beyond  Asia  Minor.  They  crossed  Assyria  and 
the  Euphrates  and  were  suffused  among  the  populous 
regions  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus  and  the  Burrempooter. 

The  first  indications  we  had  of  this  were  gotten  by 
reading,  in  our  researches  after  the  evidence  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  other  ante-Nicine  literature,  of  the  doings  of 
certain  Christian  Saints,  not  only  those  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  or  the  Talmud,  but  apocryohal  writings  of  the 
early  Petrine  period,  which  like  the  histories  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  and  Josephus,  were  held  by  a  literary  censor¬ 
ship  in  contemptuous  abeyance,  apparently  because  they 
were  not  in  line  with  the  purse-achieving  ambitions  be¬ 
hind  a  scheme  that  overthrew  much  of  the  good  work 
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of  a  great  personage;  tlie  founder  of  an  era  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Solon  and  Numa.  Like  the  accurate  lispings 
of  Diodorus  and  Pausanias  these  are  soon  to  be  searched 
after  and  re-read,  as  containing  inestimable  gems  of 
truth  and  light. 

One  of  these  discarded  records  is  found  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions;1  and  is  proof  that,  true  to  the  words 
of  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  there  must  have  been  a 
fine  and  perhaps  an  exalted  civilization  in  India  which 
still  existed  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  af¬ 
terwards,  when  visited  by  Bartholomew  and  Paul.  That 
these  men  planted  the  Gospel  into  the  social  orders  de¬ 
scribed  by  Strabo,  there  an  be  little  doubt.  We  shall 
prove  that  all  the  apostles  and  evangelists  planted  their 
faith  into  the  already  existing  economic  societies  of 
laboring  people  in  every  known  country  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  task  assigned  to  Bartholomew  and  a  few 
others  was  in  India. 

Strabo,  who  excerpted  from  Megasthenes,  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  Aristobulus,  Onesicritus,  Nearchus  and  others, 
whose  works  are  unfortunately  lost,  gives  us  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  condition  and  influence  of  these 
societies,  and  more  than  once  he  comes  squarely  out 
and  explains  their  organization,  showing  that  they  were 
identical  with  those  in  the  west.  In  a  few  cases  they 
even  worshiped  the  very  tutelary  deity  chosen  by  the 
societies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Piraeus. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  on  the  geography  of  India 
and  its  relations  to  the  Eoman  conquests,  which  besran 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  believed 

1  “Ante-Nieine  Fathers,”  Vol.  VII.,  p.  492,  note  5,  ‘‘Bartholomew  (a 
deacon)  preached  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  to  the  Indians,  who 
also  has  been  buried  in  India.”  Hippolitus,  ‘‘Refutatio  Hcereticorum,”  I.,  c. 
22,  speaks  of  the  Brechmans  (probably  the  Bramans)  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  were  peculiar  in  their  habits.  But  as  high  an 
authority  as  Neander,  “Hist.  Church,”  I.,  p.  81,  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  says 
Paul  also  went  to  India  on  one  of  his  evangelizing  tours.  This  is  full 
of  meaning;  for  he  could  not  have  penetrated  those  unknown  regions  had 
it  not  been  that  there  were  friends  there.  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as  we  shall 
show,  clear  the  mystery  up.  Powerful  brotherhoods  existed  in  India.  They 
were  of  the  Cybele  and  Dionysan  sort,  such  as  turn  out  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  held  important 
political  control;  for  the  laws  of  India  gave  them  favors  and  exemptions. 
Paul  certainly  went  from  Damascus  to  Arabia,  which  Neander  conjectures, 
at  that  time  stretched  as  far  eastward  as  India,  (p.  81).  But  the  most 
astonishing  verification  of  Paul’s  travels  in  India  is.  the  inscription  of 
Avircius  Marcellus,  found  at  Hieropolis.  See  our  elaborate  account,  pp. 
(538,  chap,  xviii.,  where  we  give  the  Greek  in  full  and  a  running  paraphrase. 
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by  some  that  there  was  a  continent  stretching  between 
southern  Hindostan  and  Africa,  and  that  it  was  sunk 
by  an  earthquake;  and  theorists  go  so  far  as  to  place 
the  Garden  of  Eden  there  and  not  in  Central  Asia  east 
of  the  Caucassus  range.2  Professor  Haeckel,  in  his 
great  work  entitled  a  History  of  the  Creation,  starts 
out  with  a  delineation  of  man,  on  the  assumption  that 
he  originated  in  the  land  of  the  lemures,  that  branch 
of  the  simian  tribe  found  to  be  the  closest  in  physical 
and  perhaps  intellectual  organism  of  the  human  race; 
and  he  even  furnishes  us  with  a  set  of  plates  exhibiting 
the  land  of  the  lemures,  as  he  calls  the  sunken  conti¬ 
nent  and  places  it  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Hin¬ 
dostan  and  Africa.  The  opinions  of  this  learned  profes¬ 
sor  and  scientist  are  worthy  of  a-  careful  investigation. 
It  would  place  the  supposed  Garden  of  Eden  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean!  Haeckel,  designating  this 
lost  continent  the  land  of  the  lemures  and  placing  it  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  brings  out  beautiful  maps  of  the 
voyages  of  the  various  tribes  of  men,  and  presumes  a 
common  origin  to  have  been  in  this  now  sunken  region. 
They  diverge  from  this  common  center  into  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australasia;  the  tribe  of  Ham,  going 
to  Africa,  the  tribe  of  Japheth  to  Europe  and  the  tribe 
of  Shem  to  Asia.  This,  he  believes  to  be  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  and  the  Garden  of 
Paradise.  Man  had  been  thankless  and  God  cursed  the 
very  region  of  his  creation  and  submerged  it  in  the 
depths,  so  that  the  locality  of  the  original  eudsemonia 
is  lost  in  the  oneiromantic  mists  of  doubt. 

But  our  knowledge  of  India  so  far  as  we  have  it  from 
Megasthenes  and  Onesicritus,  and  through  them  by  the 
works  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  who  read  their  books  before 
being  lost,  is  entirely  from  the  modern  basis.  The  land 
of  India  when  Strabo  wrote  was  very  nearly  as  it  is  now. 

A  few  anecdotal  notes  may  here  profitably  be  inserted, 

2  Ezekiel,  xxix.,  10:  “Behold,  therefore,  I  am  against  thee,  and  against 
thy  rivers  and  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate 
from  the  tower  of  Syrene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia.”  For  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  tower,  see  Smith’s  “Bible  Dictionary,”  art.  “Syrene,”  I., 
p.  657.  Regarding  the  supposed  earthquake  that  sank  the  continent,  consult 
l’rof.  Haeckel  of  Jena,  on  the  “Land  of  the  Lemures.”  Smith  puts  it  as 
the  southern  limit  of  Egypt:  “From  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,”  “Esther,” 
I*.  1:  viii.,  9,  mentioned  bv  Smith,  p.  658.  This  of  itself  is  Bible  au¬ 
thority  that  Eden  is  now  sunk.  This  land  was  Cush,  and  was  far  south. 
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testing  the  reliability  of  Strabo.3  In  his  descriptive  geog¬ 
raphy,  written  about  the  time  Christ  was  born  into  the 
world,  he  speaks  of  a  monster  serpent  which  he  denomi¬ 
nates  the  ophiophage.4  He  means  the  hamadryad  which 
was  said  to  live  on  trees,  darting  down  upon  and  killing 
other  snakes  as  well  as  animals  and  men.  It  was  the 
great  Cobra  de  Capello,  the  death  snake  of  the  ancient 
Druids.  Strabo  quotes  as  authority,  Megasthenes  and 
Nearchus.  The  monster  is  given  as  seventeen  to  nine¬ 
teen  feet  long;  an  oviparous  serpent  only  known  in  the 
dense  woods  and  wilds  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  It 
belongs  to  the  elapines,  not  the  vipers;  it  is  more  poison¬ 
ous.  It  lies  among  the  dark  branches,  like  the  ana¬ 
conda.  When  a  deer  or  hare  or  even  other  reptile,  or 
a  human  being,  ventures  unsuspectingly  up  to  the  tree 
she  noiselessly  drops  her  whole  length  and  weight  upon 
him,  head  downward,  and  the  first  thing  felt  is  the 
poisonous  fangs  filled  with  virus  which  far  exceeds  in 
deadliness  any  venom  known,  producing  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  death.  After  this  she  proceeds  to  coil  like  the 
boas  about  the  prey,  crushing  its  bones,  and  with  her 
saliva,  like  the  constrictor,  prepares  it  for  deglutition. 

No  serpent  of  the  cobra  race  of  such  enormous  size 
having  been  noted  by  travelers  since  Strabo’s  time,  the 
usual  criticism  interposed,  of  doubters  who  not  know¬ 
ing  all,  assume  to  know  too  much,  and  the  geographer’s 
account  was  laughed  at  as  an  empiricism.  After  more 
than  two  thousand  years  from  the  days  of  Megasthenes, 
the  French  have  penetrated  the  regions  described,  and 
a  recent  expedition  of  survey  and  adventure  succeeded 
in  1890,  in  capturing  an  enormous  female  hamadryad 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  lying  in  a  coil  upon  her 
eggs,  which  it  appears  are  incubated  in  the  manner  of 
fowls.  An  Indian  boy  of  the  wildest  ledges,  and  darkest 
forests,  informed  the  hunters  of  the  monster’s  lair;  but 

3  Meyers,  Konvers.  Lexikon,  in  verb.  Megasthenes ;  Griech.  Geschicht- 
schreiber,  ging  295  v.  Chr.,  als  Gesandter  des  Seleukos  Nikator  an  den  indis- 
chen  Konig  Sandrokottos  und  sammelte  dort  material  fur  sein  Werk, 
“  Indika,”  aus  dem  Arrian  und  Strabon  entlehnt  haben.  Die  noch  vorhand- 
enen  Fragmente  sammelten  Sehwanbeck  (Bonn,  184(5),  und  Muller,  in  Frag- 
vnenta  Historicorum,  Greecorum,  Bd.  2,  (Paris,  1848). 

4  After  telling  of  the  water  monsters  seen  by  Nearchus,  he  proceeds  ( Geog. , 
paragraph  700),  to  tell  of  the  greater  Cobra,  16  cubits  long;  “  Et  Be  gq  to 
jtoAv  tou  7rAr)0ov?  vn'o  tujv  vSartov  Sie</>0eipeTO,  Kav  eprjguiOqvai  rqv  x^Pav- 
Kai  TJjy  giKpOTqra  S’  avruju  eivaL  xaheirrjr  Kal  vnep^ohqv  roO  geye&ov$,  rqv  giv 
Sia  to  Sva^vhaKTor  T rjr  Be  S’  icr\w»',  onov  Kal  eKKaiBeKanrixeii  e^iSi/a?  opacrda i." 
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so  great  was  liis  terror  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  accompany  them  farther  than  a  distant  rock  in  range 
with  their  glasses,  from  whose  top  he  pointed  her  out  to 
them,  and  after  taking  his  hire,  fled  in  fear  to  his  home. 
With  great  caution  they  crawled  up  to  a  distance  within 
range  of  their  rifles  and  although  she  suspected  and 
towered  to  full  height  in  her  watch,  the  attitude  but 
made  her  body  a  surer  target  and  she  fell  pierced  with 
bullets  to  the  base  of  the  ledge  which  formed  her  hiding 
place.  The  skin  has  been  preserved. 

Strabo  who,  like  all  the  old  anecdotal  writers,  tells  a 
good  story  now  and  then,  mentions  the  Indian  pig¬ 
mies,  spoken  of  by  Homer;  but  he  gives  us  no  assurance 
of  the  legend’s  truth.5 

In  connection  with  this  falsifying  depreciation  of  the 
flippant  scholars  and  more  dangerous  cyclopedists  we 
may  also  here  pay  a  much  deserved  debt  of  credit  to  an¬ 
other  ancient  author,  Orosius,  whose  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  have  been  very  long  discounted,  but  whose  state¬ 
ments  after  centuries  of  contempt  are  now  being  sought 
as  exceedingly  valuable  by  the  savants  of  our  academies. 
This  man  knew  of  the  great  lake  Victoria  N’yanza,  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  lost  but  rediscovered  by  Speke  in  1882; 
for  he  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  against 
paganism  that  it  was  vast  and  was  known  as  the  source 
of  the  Nile.6 

Arrian  declares  in  his  Indica  that  the  Indians  did  not 
fight;  and  cites  assertions  from  the  great  work  of  Megas- 
thenes,  which  he  read.  He  thinks  the  true  reason  was 
that  nobody  molested  them.  But  Strabo  gives  the  full 
account  of  the  causes  of  this  exemption  and  explains  it 
sufficiently  to  assure  us  that  Arrian  only  looked  super- 

5  Strabo,  Geog.,  711.  Under  Sandrokottus  they  were  nevTa<rni.edixoi,  ie.,  38 
Inches  in  height.  Some  were  only  Tpurniedfioi,  23  inches  tall.  They  waged 
wars  on  the  cranes,  geese,  pheasants,  also  very  large,  ie:  xr/i/o/xeyaflat.  These 
dwarfs  were  without  noses,  and  breathed  through  two  little  holes  above  the 
mouth,  “  '(pv  Tivas  afiVKTTjpa?,  avanvoa<;  exovras  povov  Svo  vnep  tov  c rropa- 
tos.’’  Are  these,  barring  the  exaggerations,  not  the  same  as  the  modern 
dwarfs,  of  the  Philippine  Islands  murdered  by  the  Spaniards  ?  There  still 
dwells  a  race  of  pigmies  in  the  Island  of  Formosh  of  which  considerable 
has  recently  been  written,  much  resembling  those  in  size ;  Arrian,  Indica , 
p.  318,  (J.  Gronov.,  Lugd..  Bat.). 

6Orosius ,  Historiarum  Libri  Septem  Adversus  Paganos,  Caput  II,,  17;  “Flu- 

vium  Nilum,  qui  de  litore  incipientis  Maris  Rubri  emergere  videtur . 

Hunc  aliqui  auctores  ferunt,  haud  procal  ab  Atlante  habere  fontem,  et  con- 
tinuo  arenis  mergi;  inde  interjecto  brevi  spatio,  vastissimo  lacu  exundare, 
atque  hinc  oceano  tenus,  orientem  versus  per  .Ethiopica  Deserta  prolabi, 
*"’”susque  inflexum  ad  sinistram,  ^Egyptum  descendere.” 
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ficially  upon  the  matter.  Strabo  in  preserving  the  geog¬ 
raphies  of  Megasthenes,  Aristobulus,  Nearchus,  Onesi- 
critus  and  Eratosthenes,  has  conferred  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  which  people  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate. 
From  him  Murli  Manohar  wrote  us  an  article,  making 
a  pointed  argument  for  socialism.  He  says  that  at  an 
early  period  a  splendid  form  of  government  existed  in 
India  whereby  all  the  people  found  remunerative  and 
guaranteed  employment.7  The  workmen  had  it  their  own 
way.  They  wTere  protected  by  the  great  king  Sandro- 
kottus,  who  benignantly  reigned  as  a  father  governs  his 
loving  family,  being  exempt  from  all  dangers  and  bur¬ 
dens  of  war.  They  were  employed  on  public  works,  all 
land  remaining  the  property  of  the  state.  They  divided 
the  time  of  labor  into  three  parts :  eight  hours  for  labor, 
eight  hours  for  recreation  and  instruction  and  eight 
hours  for  sleep. 

We  also  possess  a  certain  amount  of  monumental  evi¬ 
dence  for  India,  although  the  epigraphists  seem  not  as 
yet  to  have  extended  their  scientific  investigations 
as  far  as  India.8  This,  when  accomplished,  may  bring 
corroborating  evidence  of  our  theory  of  the  early  plant¬ 
ing  in  India,  of  trade  and  labor  organizations,  under  the 
Solonic  statute.  But  we  already  possess  enough  to  make 
it  certain  that  in  some  parts  of  India  this  was  the  case. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  Strabo. 

There  was  a  mountain,  IvTusa  by  name,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  Indian  Olympus,  honored  by  being  the 
seat  of  the  great  god  Dionysus,  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  useful  classes  of  mankind,  the  workers.  He  wras  a 
giver  of  joys.  The  city  of  Nusa  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  elevation  of  the  same  name,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Mount  Meros,  the  birthplace  of  Bacchus.  The 
Bacchic  brotherhoods  inhabited  and  cultivated  the  val¬ 
leys  and  worked  the  mines  and  other  resources  of  wealth 
which  existed  around  about.  True  to  the  customs  of 

7  See  Article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  for  July,  1891,  p.  49,  No.  173.  This 
writer  extracts  evidence  likewise  from  iElian  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  state  was  socialistic  400  years  before  Christ  and  employed  labor  on 
a  vast  scale,  which  he  recommends. 

8  •*  NOcrai'  At ovxxrov  Krlaixa.’'  Strabo  637,  ad  tin.  For  definition  of  Bac¬ 
chus  or  Atoi'vcro?,  see  Liddell,  Gr.  Lex  ,  in  verbo  Bdx<co?,  who  is  honest 
enough,  aiier  all  the  defamation  which  was  begun  against  this  grand  myth¬ 
ical  character  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  could  not  trump  up  any 
method  among  their  schemes,  by  which  to  talk  down  the  ancient  lowly,  if 
they  adhered  to  a  name  representing  a  principle  so  sublime. 
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the  proletaries,  they  were  all  organized  confraternities 
taking  the  thiasos  of  Greece  as  their  pattern.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  colony  from  some  unknown 
part  of  the  world,  but  as  their  organization  and  habits 
were  the  same  as  in  Asia  Minor,  little  doubt  can  exist 
that  they  were  from  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  near 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Strabo,  who  was  born  B.  C.  60 
and  lived  84  years,  wrote  about  them  while  Christ  was 
growing  up  to  manhood ;  but  as  he  got  his  information 
from  Megasthenes  who  had  written  300  years  before,  the 
colony  was  already  old.  He  tells  us  of  a  colony  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  formed  a  settlement  here,  and  had  their  carni¬ 
vals  under  Dionysus,  whose  palace  was  in  the  mountain, 
and  who  was  himself  “the  ennobler  of  mankind  and 
giver  of  joys,  as  symbol  of  generation  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  principle  of  nature”9 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  Strabo  and 
Arrian’s  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  socialism  which 
existed  during  the  reign  of  the  good  king  Sandrokottus, 
at  the  time  Megastlienes  visited  these  regions  of  India. 

The  socialistic  colony  of  Nusa  was  a  Dionysan  settle¬ 
ment  of  eranists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  at  that  age 
very  numerous.  It  would  appear  from  Strabo’s  para¬ 
graph,  688,  that  the  people  of  India  were  cultivating  this 
Dionysus,  “  the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of 
joys;”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  cult  was  greatly 
furthered  by  the  eranos,  a  prime  organization  under 
the  Solonic  code.  Onesicritus,  the  chief  pilot  of  Near- 
chus,  whom  Alexander  sent  on  the  celebrated  sea  voyage 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  cult  of  this  humanizing 
divinity  was  pursued  with  vigor  in  India. 

It  is  thought  that  Nusa  was  the  cradle,  perhaps  the 
central  home  of  the  organizations,  being,  as  we  have 
seen  from  a  remark  of  Strabo,  a  colony  of  Dionysan 
unions  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  that  Nusa  was  but 
one  of  a  thousand.  Dr.  Lightfoot  whose  authority  is 
highly  appreciated,  acknowledges  the  brotherhoods  of 

9  Strabo,  6S7  Jin:  “ ’E/c  8e  riov  roiavTiov  Nucraioi/?  617  rtvas  fOvos  npo<Tu>- 
vopa&av  /cal  iroAu/  nap’  avroi?  NC<rav  Aiovvcrov  KTicrpa,  /cal  opo?  to  vnep  T175 
it 6Aea>?  Mtjpoi',  air  laoajaevoi  /cal  to v  avroOi  Kicraov  /cal  apne\ov,  ovSe  tovttj*/ 
Te\eoiKdpTrov'  ’Anoppel  yap  6  BoTpv?  7rplv  Trep/cacrai  Sia  tou?  opjS povs  tov  aSrjv 
Acorvcrov  8'  anoyovov;  tous  XvSpa/ca;  a7ro  T77?  apneAov  ttj?  1 rap’  avrois  /cal  ru)i' 
iro\vreKibi>  e£bSaji/,  /Saxi/cw?  -ra?  Tg  eKarpareiai  iroLOvpivtav  t uiu  /SaaiAe'wv  /cal  Tac 
*AAa?  e£o8ov s  pera  Tvpnav<.crpov  /cal  evavOovs  cttoA/js  bnep  ctti  vc*Ad£ci  Kai 
frapa  toc?  aAAot?  ’I^Sois.’’ 
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India  to  have  been  numerous  and  socially  influential  300 
years  before  Christ.18  Damascus,  a  neighboring  center 
of  the  unions  of  trades,  especially  that  of  cutlery,  had 
the  thiasotic  and  eranic  method  under  the  great  law, 
and  these  are  known  to  be  very  ancient.  The  unions 
manufactured  blades  and  many  varieties  of  cutlery  out 
of  the  celebrated  Damascus  Steel,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  bars  came  from  India.11  Like  the  Phoenicians,  they 
held  their  art  a  secret  so  that  their  unions  might  live 
upon  and  transmit  it  for  ages  and  as  they  supposed,  for¬ 
ever.  But  the  Roman  conquests  struck  Damascus  with 
a  withering  blight.  Modern  research  likewise  discloses 
much  that  is  valuable  on  ancient  India  in  literature. 
One  of  the  kings  possessed  a  library  which  is  said  to 
have  been  so  bulky  that  a  thousand  dromedaries  were 
required  to  move  it,  and  its  librarian  required  a  hundred 
men  to  place  it  in  new  quarters. 

We  now  come  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  authors 
already  mentioned,  as  their  works  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  Strabo,  Arrian  and  others. 

Politically,  morally,  economically  and  socially,  India 
was  divided  into  seven  parts.12  These  parts  may  be  said 

io  Liglitfoot,  Colossians,  p.  390,  quotes  from  Megasthenes,  admitting  that 
he  traveled  through  that  country;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  business 
of  the  /cupiot,  as  agents  of  thriving  koivol,  who  combined  missionary  work 
with  business,  now  proved  by  inscriptions  not  at  Lightfoot's  command. 
Pantaenus  whom  he  mentions,  p.  390,  note  1,  was  evidently  one  of  these; 
quite  possibly  also,  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Liglitfoot  is  here  writing  of  the 
Essenes,  an  economic  ass'n  Consult  also  Arrian,  Indica ,  VIII.,  1;  Por¬ 
phyry.  De  Abst.,  IV.,  17,  as  presented  by  Stobseus,  Eel.,  III.,  56,  who  is  likewise 
found  to  have  mentioned  the  Indians  and  their  economic  organizations, 
liglitfoot  quotes  Clement  of  Alex.,  Strom.,  I.,  18,  p.  359.  Speaking  of  the 
various  schools  of  Indian  thought,  he  brings  in  the  Sapparaioi  BaKTpwr,  and 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  ruproo-o^iarai',  alluding  to  Megasthenes.  There 
were  the  Sappdi'a?  or  rapapra?,  k .  r.  A.  Bardesanes  also  tells  of  brother¬ 
hoods  in  India.  There  was  later  a  sect  of  Bardesan  Gnostics  there.  But 
the  evidence  all  shows  that  the  associations  were  originally  inspired  by  eco¬ 
nomic  rather  than  sacred  motives,  in  India  as  elsewhere.  The  practical 
commonsense  of  Strabo  is  of  great  value  in  disabusing  our  minds  of  this 
widespread  error;  “  Kai  oi  vvv  Se  el •  Aiyvnrov  TrAeorres  ep.nopt.Koi  rut  Net'Am  *ai 
no  ’ApafUio  ko \nat  p-e\pi  TV*  ’IvSiKrj?  cnravioi  per  (cat  nepinenkevKaci  pe^pi  rou 
Pdyyov,  Kai  ovroi  S’  iSitorai  Kai  ovSev  irpos  icrropiav  tu>v  rontov  \pr]<rt.p. oi,”  k.t.X. 
Strabo,  Grog.,  686.  The  Indians  had  an  established  communication  with 
western  people ;  but  contrary  to  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  regards  it  as  less  than 
it  really  was,  since  it  was  the  interacting,  secret  business  societies  that  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  and  not  the  open  world. 

uSee  Amer .  Cyclopedia,  on  Damascus  Steel,  where  Niebuhr  is  shown  to 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  celebrated  art,  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  was 
here  that  the  early  church,  or  original  Kvpta/cij,  Kvpioucos,  or  house  of  the 
lord  was  established.  Damascene  ornamentations,  invented  by  Glaucus  of 
Chios,  B.  C. 490,  got  supplies  from  India.  A  high  state  of  trade  unionism 
could  permeate  India  from  here  very  readily. 

12  Strabo,  p.  703,  Jin.:  “  Sh  to  rwr  ’IvSwv  7tAt/#o«  et?  enra  peon 

Sijjpijo-dai,” 
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to  represent  classes;  for  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  undemocratical  and  degrading  classes  existed  as  to¬ 
day.  People  now,  of  one  caste,  will  not  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  those  of  another;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
this  was  the  feeling  which  existed  at  Rome  among  the 
optimates;  but  it  is  fully  proved  that  in  Rome  and  all 
cities  and  countries  where  the  Solonic  unions  existed, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  when  their  brotherly  love  melted 
away  the  social  barriers  between  slaves  and  free  men. 

The  first  of  the  seven  classes  consisted  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers.13  They  were,  however,  considered  workers  for  the 
state,  and  occupied  what  now  are  called  positions  under 
the  civil  service.  They  were  the  educated  class  who 
worked  at  calculating  the  prospects  of  the  governme  nt, 
and  helped  the  king  in  his  work  of  state.  They  planned 
the  revenues,  watched  the  process  of  the  incomes,  from 
planting  to  harvest,  and  the  breeding  of  animals,  and 
every  year  there  was  a  common  council  held  with  the 
king  on  the  best  measures  to  pursue  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  year. 

Under  class  second  came  the  farmers  or  tillers ;  but 
as  all  the  land  belonged  to  a  socialized  state,  the  farmers 
worked  it  on  shares,  taking  a  fourth  of  the  product  and 
their  pay  in  kind.14  These  farmers  enjoyed  complete  ex¬ 
emption  from  military  service  and  were  known  as  im- 
munes.  There  was  a  law  by  which  they  enjoyed  pro¬ 
tection  from  injury,  which  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
something  like  insurance  against  injury  of  health  and 
accident.15  While  others  must  fight,  these  only  plow 
and  hoe  without  risk. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  herdsmen  and  hunters. 
These  kept  the  cattle  and  other  animals  for  the  market.15 
They  also  freed  the  land  from  birds  and  beasts  that  de¬ 
stroy  the  seeds  of  the  social  farm  lands,  before  being 
subdued  by  tillage.  They  were  trustees  of  the  common 

13  Strabo,  ibid.,  703;  “ . Kal  npurovs  p.lv  tous  <£>iAocrd$ovs  elvcu  Kara 

rinrfv,  e\a\iarovs  be  /car’  apidp.6v‘  xpr/adaL  S’  avroig  iSla  p.ev  fKaarco  rou?  dvov- 
Tdf  jj  rows  ivaylgovras,  KOivrj  fie  tows  fia<riKe a?  Kara  ttjv  peya\r)V  Aeyo/ueVrji' 
ovvoSov,  Ka&’  i)v  rou  veov  eTovs  anavres  oi  </hAo<70(/>(h  tu>  ^acriAet  <rvv(\d6vref 
fir i  &vpui  6  Tt  ay  avrcov  e/cacrro?  avvra£j]  ruiv  XPV<T'-PL,‘>V  rr)PVa"D  irp'os  everr/play 
Kapndiv  re  Kal  £oj<i>v  Kal  irepl  ffoAiretas  ”  k.  t.  A, 

Strabo,  7<J4,  init,'.  “  puadov  5’  avrriv  enl  rerapran  tpya^ovrai  rib v 
Ka.pp.uv-”  id.  704,  40,  fin 

15 ‘‘Strabo,  704;  “AevTepov  fie  pie'pos  eivai  to  tuv  yeupyuv,  oi  nXelarol  re  eiat 
k<k  inieiKe/rraroi  aarparela  Kal  afiet'a  rou  epyagecrdai,  7roAei  prj  npocriovres  /u.rjfi’  aAAjj 
Xpei'$  p.rjfi,  b\\r)<Tei  Koevyj'  7roAAaias  yovv  ev  ru>  auTai  XP°yV  Kal  ronw  to  is  faev 
Haparera/dai  «rvju./3aiVet  Kal  Si.aKvdvvevet,v  irpbs  tous  iro\ep.lov$,”  K.  T.  A. 
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lands.16  We  are  not  definitely  informed  as  to  the  exact 
shape  of  organization  these  hunters  and  herdsmen  en¬ 
joyed.  We  know  that  they  were  combined  in  powerful 
economic  unions  and  that  they  were  legalized  by  the 
state  and  favored,  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  com¬ 
munity  and  of  the  king,  and  like  the  farmers,  exempt 
from  the  burdens  of  war.  Large  numbers  of  hunters’ 
unions  are  being  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Italian  provinces  which  will  be  dwelt  upon  later 
in  this  work.  The  people  coming  under  the  designation 
of  hunters  and  herdsmen  are  said  to  be  of  the  koinos, 
which  not  only  means  a  society  working  in  common  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection,  but  also  generally  indi¬ 
cates  the  common  table,  judging  from  the  language  of 
Strabo  and  Arrian. 

His  fourth  class  consists  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the 
technical  arts,  and  the  dealers.17  Singularly  enough 
these  go  together  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Solonic  law,  as  preserved  by  Gaius  who  took  it  from  the 
XII  Tables  of  Roman  law,  and  wrote  it  down  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  translation  from  the  original  statute 
of  Solon  himself.18  In  other  words,  the  artisans  or  skilled 
mechanics  not  only  did  the  mechanical  work  of  manu¬ 
facture  on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  community  under 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  but  they 
were  credited  with  and  performed,  all  the  work  of  manu¬ 
facturing  implements  of  war.  The  state  needed  swords, 
darts,  spears,  also  engines  for  breaking  down  and  destroy¬ 
ing  walls,  arches,  and  other  defenses.  It  employed  the 
mechanics  to  construct  such  implements  and  to  engineer 
them  in  times  of  war.  Thus  the  state  employed  labor. 
It  also  wisely  exempted  them  from  open  combat  and  the 
burdens  and  dangers  of  war.  They  were  too  valuable 
to  be  murdered  off  at  wholesale.  Skill  and  genius  are 

Strabo,  704,  41:  “TpiVoo  to  two  rroip.ei'wv  /cat  drjpeorwo,  ol?  pooo i?  e£e<jTt 
d-jjpeueio  /cal  dpep.paTOTpo</>eio  wota  re  nape\€Lv  Kal  purdoo  £evyq'  avrl  5e  roi) 
ttjo  yrjo  eAeodepo oo  dijplwo  /cal  r wo  <r7reppoA6ywo  opve wo,”  k.  t.  A. 

H  Strabo,  707,  46;  “MeTa  yap  tovs  drjpeoTa?  Kal  too?  jroipe'oa?  riraprov 
<})ri<TLV  eloai  pepoi  tous  epya^opeooos  ras  Te'xoa?  xal  too s  /can-rjAucod?  /cal  ols  ano 
too  crwpaTOs  r)  epyaaLa •  wo  oi  peo  <f>6pou  TeAoocri  /cal  AeiTOopyi'a?  napexovrai 
Ta/cTas,  Tot?  S’  ottKottolols  /cal  vavnrjyols  picrdol  /cal  rpofya  1  napa  /BacriAe'w?  e/c- 
Keivrai'  poow  yap  ep-yogoorai'  w ape^et  Se  Ta  peo  oir\a  toi?  arpaTiioTai s  6  arpa- 
TO(f>v\a$,  Tas  Se  uao?  pucrdou  tols  nbeovatv  6  oavap^o?  /cal  tois  epn-dpots.’’ 

18  Digest,  XLVII.,  Tit,  xxii.,  lex .  4;  “Sodalis  sunt  qui  ejusdem  collegii 
sunt;  quam  Grseci  eTaiptao  vocant.  His  autum  potestatem  facit  lex,  pac* 
tionem  quam  velint,  sibi  ierre;  dum  ne  quid  ex  publica  lege  corrumpant. 
Sed  hcec  lex  videtur  ex  lege  Solonis  trauslata  esse,”  etc. 
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precious  and  it  was  so  recognized.  Thus  again,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  told  us  by  Murli  Manohar,  a  state  managed  the 
labor.  It  operated  mechanical  shops  and  factories  on  a 
large  scale.  Can  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
workmen  did  not  have  a  powerful  political  organization  as 
in  Home,  at  Pompeii,  in  Asia  Minor,  composed  of  voting 
unions  ?  It  is  proved  by  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
that  trade  unions  exerted  every  effort  at  the  elections  to 
secure  the  choice  for  managers  in  the  city’s  business,  of 
those  who  were  pledged  to  bestow  upon  them  the  public 
work.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  Strabo  who  so 
plainly  exhibits  the  key  to  otherwise  submerged  facts  of 
ancient  socialism. 

Then  we  are  introduced  to  the  useless  factor  of  state, 
the  military ;  and  they  occupy  the  fifth  class  in  Strabo’s 
enumeration.  He  plainly  tells  us  that  this  fifth  class  is 
composed  of  the  fighters,  whose  time,  outside  of  active 
warfare  is  devoted  to  drill  and  drink.19  There  are  some 
remnants  of  military  organization  preserved  to  us  in  the 
inscriptions.  These  will  contribute,  so  far  as  they  go, 
to  the  widespread  influence  of  Solonism  in  another  chap¬ 
ter,  and  it  may  be  that  this  fifth  class  of  the  Indians  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  but  it  is  doubtful.  They  were  probably,  as 
they  have  always  been,  simply  the  regular  national  prae¬ 
torians  and  standing  army,  including  the  king’s  body¬ 
guard,  as  worthless  as  they  were  expensive,  and  like  the 
drones  consumed  the  products  of  those  who  formed  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  classes  of  that  country. 

The  sixth  class  consisted  of  the  epliori,  or  king’s  spies 
and  judges  whose  business  was  to  watch  and  secretly 
report  all  current  events  to  the  king.  They  were  clothed 
with  power,  and  had  a  watch  over  the  economic  matters 
of  the  organizations  at  home,  and  the  military  affairs  of 
the  field.  But  their  work,  like  the  old  Spartan  ephori, 
was  secret  and  doubtless  they  were  as  badly  hated,  and 
in  the  end  overthrown.  Nabis  fought  them.  It  was  this 
set  whom  Appius  Claudius  of  Rome  organized  the  army 
and  the  conquests  to  defend;  and  we  are  awakening 

19  Strabo,  707,  47:  “  llefinrov  S’  ecrrl  to  to>v  7roAe/aicrTu>v,  ol?  tou  aAAoc 
Xpovov  ev  a\o\rj  /cai  7r6rois  6  /3tos  earlu  e<c  too  jSao'iA lkov  Sia.iTio/u.et'oi?  ware 
Ta?  efoSov?  orav  XPeta  Ta^ea)?  7roteitnJat,  Tr\rjv  Tcoe  cto/marcoi'  ixr)8ev  aAAo  ko/x- 
t£ovTa<;  nap’  eavruiv.”  M.  Cagnat,  while  working  among  the  military  remains 
in  Africa  for  the  French  Academy,  discovered  evidences  of  a  military  colle¬ 
gium  arranged  in>  regiments,  companies  and  decades,  after  the  ancient  plan. 
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now,  once  more  to  discover  that  the  “richest”  are  they 
whom  modern  supreme  courts  are  coldly  handing  down 
their  august  decisions  to  defend.20  No  matter  what  the 
justice  of  a  Paulus,  an  Ulpian,  or  a  Franklin  might  pre¬ 
scribe,  the  verdict  of  these  modern  ephori  gages  to  the 
same  occult,  mephitic  goddess,  smiling  on  the  “richest 
men”  who  at  any  moment  stand  ready  to  buy  blandish¬ 
ments  for  the  purblind  people  they  cajole  or  auction  off 
to  the  highest  bidder,  as  did  old  Didius  who  outbade  and 
struck  off  Rome  to  get  the  imperial  toga.  Thus  it  was 
that  Rome  wheeled  her  conquests  against  Nabis,  and  in 
defense  of  the  ephori,  though  they  were  a  supreme  bench 
which  at  times  unnumbered  ordered  out  their  trained  as¬ 
sassins  to  butcher  the  laboring  people. 

Finally,  we  have  the  true  aristocrats,  who  must  not 
mix  their  precious  blood  in  marriage,  with  workingmen. 
These  were  councilors  and  special  commissioners  of  the 
king,  who  met  at  regular  periods  for  consultation.21 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  far  off  India  there  was  a  crude 
scheme  of  political  socialism  based  upon  the  wise  trade 
unionism  of  Solon,  deeply  permeating  the  state. 

We  have  already  shown  that  this  vast  organization 
followed  the  form  of  a  well  established  municipality,  the 
original  idea  of  which  was  patterned  after  the  family. 
Many  cities  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  had  this  ancient 
form  and  often  possessed  the  prytaneum  where  a  com¬ 
mon  table  existed,  at  which  workingmen,  as  well  as 
councilors  and  jurists  could  receive  food.  Whether  this 
common  table  was  in  vogue  so  far  away  as  India,  we 
have  only  enough  evidence  to  form  a  stray  suspicion; 
the  color  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  so. 

20  Consult  chap,  iv.,  supra,  p.  91,  giving  the  uprisings  of  Nabis  against 
the  ephorate  anil  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Lycurgan  dispensation.  Note 
7,  Jin.,  contains  Strabo’s  words  on  the  ephori  of  India. 

21  Strabo,  707,49:  whose  seventh  and  last  class  might  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  downfall.  Such  a  description  as  Strabo  gives  looks  bad. 
He  says  ;  *  E/38o/u.oi  oi  cruV|3ouAoi  Kai  avvfSpo i  tov  fia<Ti\itt}<;,  e£  ojv  ra  dp\fia  Kai 
SutacrTijpia  Kai  i)  fiioi/ojcris  Twe  o\oiv,  Ovk  etrn  8’  ovre  yaiieiv  aWov  yevovs 
ovt’  e7rirrj5tVM«  out’  ipyaaiav  fieraKaiifSaveiv  d\\r)v  «£  dAArj?,  ovSi  irAetov?  ju.era- 
Xeipgeo’dai  tov  avrov  n\r)v  eL  tiov  <f>i\ocr6</>u>e  rt?  fir)  id crdai  yap  tovtov  8’  dptrijr,’’ 
This  last,  and  be  it  said,  worthless  set  crown  the  descriptions  of  both  Strabo 
and  Arrian  who  agree.  Their  pernicious  inculcations,  backed  by  the  ephori, 
were  alone  enough  to  destroy  the  otherwise  fine  organizations  in  India. 
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CONDITION  AT  CLOSE  OP  THE  CONQUESTS. 

Wrangles  over  the  Spoils — Extent  of  the  Havoc  of  Conquest — 
Murderous  Standing  Army — Roman  Generals  brought  Spoils 
in  their  Own  Name — Countless  Slaves  of  their  Conquests — 
Sulla’s  Massacre  of  50,000 — Unions  fell  Victims  of  their  own 
Duplicity — Judicial  Murder  by  Crucifixion  of  400  Innocents 
— Mostly  Semitics — Story  reconstructed — Heartlessness  of 
the  Senate — Plea  to  Save  them  Overruled — Savage  Speech 
of  Cassius — Law  Enforced — Awful  Agonies — Workers  Dan¬ 
gerously  Maddened — Longed  More  ardently  for  Promised 
Redeemer — The  Carpenter  Already  Bom — Endorse  His  Plan 
of  Salvation — The  Slave  Marts —  Cheap  Humanity — The  Poor 
longed  for  the  Right  of  Marriage — -Power  of  Inscriptions  and 
Anecdotal  History — Cruelties  of  PauR  HSmilius — Still  more 
Secret — Seized  and  Thrown  over  Precipices — Ingratitude  of 
Men  who  lived  by  Others’  Toil — What  better  were  Such  than 
Brigands — Pre-Christian  Martyrs — Socrates  an  Example — 
Two  Persecutions  of  the  Jews — Their  Good  Character  made 
Them  a  Target  of  Hate — Great  Advantage  of  the  O  'mnon 
Tables — An  Ancient  and  Revered  Institution — Jews  of  Anti¬ 
och — Roman  and  Pagan  Hatred  o  them — Story  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees — Defeat  of  Syrian  Generals — Power  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation — Futile  Effort  to  Break  up  the  Mosaic  Dispensation 
— Ferocious  Massacre  of  the  Hebrew  Race  at  Jerusalem — 
— Best  Author  puts  Number  Murdered  at  1,100,000 — San¬ 
guinary  Fury — Sad  Loss  of  Arts  of  Damascus  Steel,  Crimson 
Dyes,  Imperishable  Inks,  Pigments  and  Many  Inventions 
Ascribed  to  these  Truculent  Deeds  of  Savagery — They  were 
Secrets  of  the  Unions — Property  whereby  they  lived,  and 
which  Died  with  Them — World’s  Irredeemable  Losses. 

We  must  apprize  our  readers,  however  painful  the 
obligation,  of  the  terrible  conditions  among  which  the 
working  people  were  suffering  about  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  strange  and  extraordinary  character 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  a  new  era,  and  whose 
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personage  is,  and  bids  fair  to  remain,  a  prototype  of  the 
hopeful,  the  practical,  the  economical  and  the  inspired. 
A  name  never  blasphemed,  and  strange  to  record,  never 
to  this  day  calumniated  by  either  friend  or  foe.  We  beg 
the  reader’s  indulgence  of  this  opportunity  to  outline 
the  conditions  existing  during  the  awful  swoop  of  those 
conquests  which  attacked  and  almost  extinguished  the 
fortunately  indestructible  Solonic  dispensation.  Trade 
unionism  had  been  rooted  into  society  to  remain  and  to 
live.  Despite  the  avaricious  hand  of  the  money  and 
property  power,  with  all  its  concomitant  attributes  of 
brigandage  and  truculent  barbarity  then  crushing  the 
world,  it  survived.  It  is  not  dead  yet.  The  reader  un¬ 
derstanding  this,  may  well  consider  our  chapter  on  the 
Roman  conquests,  and  the  true  intent  and  cunning  of 
the  old  gain-getting  craft. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  massacres  of  Sulla;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  switch  in  certain  wayside  horrors  along  the 
flinty  path,  until  we  come  down  to  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  four  hundred  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  tryst- 
ing  point,  over  whose  sharp-angled  ledge  the  tolerance 
of  the  oppressed  staggered  and  swooned  between  a  new 
theory  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  the  old  failure  of  iras¬ 
cibility  and  concupiscence. 

When  the  great  Roman  conquests  had  been  fully 
accomplished,  having  practically  terminated  with  the 
subjugation  of  Judea  and  Palestine,  the  world  fell  into  a 
phenomenal  wrangle  and  entanglement  over  questions  of 
spoil.  Rome,  with  her  scientific  military  equipment 
furnished  by  the  trade  unions  as  described,  had  gotten 
all,  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Africa  in  the  west,  to  far  off  India  in  the  east,  and 
northward  even  to  the  British  Isles.  All  Germany, 
Africa,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Pannonia,  Macedonia, 
even  India  had  fallen  before  her  prowess  and  cupidity. 

When  all  this  had  come  to  pass  and  mankind  lay  en¬ 
slaved  and  in  chains;  when  a  thousand  cities,  sacked  and 
ravaged,  gave  up  their  artisans  to  be  bondsmen,  their 
accumulations,  a  booty  of  conquest,  their  ancient  gov¬ 
ernments,  peaceful  and  prosperous,  to  wreckage;  when  all 
this  spoil  had  been  grasped,  and  conquerors  were  stuffed 
and  swaggering  with  congestion,  we  find  workingmen 
and  women  in  millions  thronging  the  slave  marts;  tearful 
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humiliation  of  men,  shocking  prostitution  of  women,  lux¬ 
uriant  sensualities  of  a  sickening  and  loathsome  nature 
infecting  the  Roman  youth,  demoralizing  voluptuousness, 
exuberence  of  drunken  passion,  irredeemable  moral  deso¬ 
lation.  When  all  was  conquered,  unmeasured  wealth  in 
form  of  booty  swooped  into  the  great  city  from  every 
bleeding  country  of  the  earth;  and  a  reeking  govern¬ 
ment,  crass  and  fumid,  seethed  in  festering  putresence 
and  disintegration.  Lost  to  everything  but  lust  of  lucre 
and  lust  of  indulgence,  an  appetite  abnormal  in  wine, 
amphitheatrical  spectacles,  bloodthirst  and  sexual  reck¬ 
lessness  gnawed  at  the  heartstrings  of  the  world.  This 
was  Rome’s  condition  at  the  close  of  the  conquests. 
There  was  many  a  Roman  general  who,  having  done 
much  in  bringing  about  this  rapine  and  desolation  to  the 
outside  world,  marched  victoriously  back  to  Rome,  loaded 
with  plunder,  proud  of  success,  demanding  a  triumphal 
entry,  but  who  was  stung  to  the  quick  when  he  found 
that  rivals  had  blocked  his  way  to  all  those  coveted  hon¬ 
ors.  Among  these  disappointed  aspirants  was  Sulla,  the 
murderer  of  50,000  workingmen  in  B.  O.  82. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  working  people  were 
organized  in  trade  unions  at  Rome.  The  conquests  seem 
to  have  been  originated  in  a  purpose  to  undermine  and 
destroy  them.  The  trick  had  failed;  for  the  unions 
were  still  alive  and  at  the  time  of  Sulla  they  were  pow¬ 
erful,  and  still  voting  their  tribunes  into  office  as  in  the 
solitudo  magistratuum. 

Like  Appius  Claudius,  this  Sulla  was  an  offshoot  of  a 
celebrated  gens  family,  the  Cornelian,  proud,  haughty, 
imperious;  and  he  boasted,  like  Nero,  that  his  mission 
on  earth  was  to  place  a  blight  upon  the  aspirations  of 
the  hated  workingmen  so  low  as  to  have  no  family,  no 
soul,  and  descendants  only  of  lowborn,  and  contempt¬ 
ible  slaves.  Truly  these  were  the  working  people.  The 
details  of  this  conflict  we  have  no  place  to  recount,  but 
leave  that  horror  to  Sallust.1  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  account  of  this  massacre.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  historians.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  proud 
gentleman,  like  Appius  Claudius,  had  selected  as  his 
mission  the  overthrow  of  the  voting  power  of  the  organ- 

l  Sallust,  Jugurtha,  72,  73,  says  the  workingmen  sided  with  Marius, 
their  former  tribune  and  their  constant  friend. 
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ized  proletariat  with  a  view  to  crush  them.2  It  was  a 
prodigious  work;  for  mechanics  in  great  numbers  were 
still  working  for  the  state,  manufacturing  quantities  of 
arms  for  the  army  and  regularly  receiving  their  pay  as 
government  employees. 

Sulla,  after  the  battle  we  are  going  to  recount,  pro¬ 
nounced  himself  dictator;  and  historians  agree  that  he 
was  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  such  was  his  dictatorial 
puissance.  In  that  great  battle  which  took  place  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  in  the  year  82  before  Christ,  Marius, 
the  tribune,  champion  and  friend  of  all  the  workingmen 
who  had  sided  with  him  as  patriot  and  friend  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  generally,  was  overthrown  by  the  stronger  force 
of  Sulla.  Mommsen  tells  us  that:  “The  army  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  for  which  there  was  no  retreat,  was  completely 
extirpated.”  In  other  words  as  we  are  informed  by 
Sallust  and  Appian,  the  entire  multitude  was  killed.  A 
hundred  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field.  They  had 
a  general  named  Damasippus  who  commanded.  He  was 
assassinated.  Corrius,  another  commander,  and  Pontus, 
who  was  wounded,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  of  the 
people — the  reliable  Livy  says  8,000 — three  days  after 
the  carnage,  were  driven  out  to  the  Villa  Publica,  in  the 
Campus  Martius  and  there  witLin  hearing  of  Sulla’s 
assembled  council,  and  of  Sulla  himself,  “massacred3  to 

2  We  give  Sallust’s  opinion  of  Sulla,  written  among  the  earliest  Roman 
histories:  “Sed,  postquam  L.  Sulla,  armis  receptaRep.  bonis  initiis  malos 
eventus  habuit;  rapere  omnes,  trahere;  domum  alius,  alius  agros  cupere; 
neque  modum,  neque  modestiam  victores  habere;  loeda,  crudeliaque  in  civis 
facinora  facere.  Hue  acceclebat,  quod  L.  Sulla  exercitum,  quern  in  Asia 
ductaverat,  quo  sibi  fidum  faceret.  Loca  amoena,  voluptaria  facile  in  otio 
ferocis  militum  animos  molliverant.  Ibi  primum  insuevit  exercitus  populi 
Romani  amare,  potai'e,  signa,  tabulas  pictas,  vasa  caplata  mirari,  ea  privatim 
ac  publics  rapere.  delubra  gpoliare,  sacra  prolanaque  omnia  polluere  .  ... 
Rapere,  consumere;  sua  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere;  pudorem,  pudicitiam 
diviwa  atque  humana  promiscua,  nihil  pensi,  neque  moderati  habere.  ”  Belr 
um  Catilinarium,  Ex  recensxone  Ant.  Thysii.  Lugd.  l'atavorum,  1046,  pp.  20-26. 

sMomms.,  Hist.  Rome,  III.,p.  411.  Saltus  says  this  fearful  massacre  of 
50,000  Roman  common  people  by  Sulla  caused  Lucretius,  who  witnessed  it, 
to  become  a  stoic,  and  prompted  his  spirit  for  the  wondeiful  poem,  De 
Rerum  Natura.  We  quote  the  fragment  of  Livy’s  LXXXVIIIth  book,  which 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  remaining,  although  nearly  the  entire  book 
has  perished.  He  makes  the  last  massacre  to  be  8,000  instead  of  3,500  as 
put  by  the  unwarrantably  cautious  Mommsen:  “Cum  Samnitibus,  qui  soli 
cx  Ttalicis  populis  nondum  arma  posuerant,  juxta  urbem  Romanam  ante 
portam  collinam  debellavit:  recuperataque  re  publica,  pulcherrimam  victor- 
iam  crudelitate,  quanta  in  nullo  hominum  fuit,  inquinavit.  Octo  millia  dedi- 
torum  in  villa  publics  trucidavit:  tabulam  proscriptionis  proposuit;  urbem 
ac  totam  Italiam  ccedibus  replevit:  inter  quas  omnes  Pnenestinos  inermes 
concidi  jussit.  Marium,  senatorii  ordinis  virum  oruribus  brachiisque  lractis, 
auribus  persectis  et  offossis  occulis,  necavit,”  A  more  horrible  picture  of 
inhumanity  it  were  difficult  to  portray, 
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the  last  man,  so  that  the  clatter  of  arms  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Bellona  where  Sulla  was  holding  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate.”4 

This  unreasonable  cruelty  and  almost  internicine  car¬ 
nage  was  perpetrated  to  a  large  extent  against  the 
Samnites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Prseneste.  The  place 
had  been  the  theatre  of  an  earlier  insurrection  occurring 
in  B.  C.  198,  against  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  rulers 
and  rich  men,  and  we  have  already  fully  accounted  it  in 
this  work.  The  brave  and  indomitable  Samnite  blood6 
could  not  brook  either  degradation  or  slavery.  They 
were  the  best  mechanics  Rome  ever  had.  In  the  course 
of  centuries  they  had  broken  their  chains,  and  were  free 
men.  Intensely  industrious,  they  were  magnificently 
organized  under  the  great  dispensation  of  Numa,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  solitudo  magistratuum  were  voting- 
unions,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prosperous 
members  flourishing  under  what  was  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  Solonic  law.  This  tyrant  Sulla,  then,  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  enemy  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Roman  public;  for  they  never  rebelled  except  when 
goaded  by  the  grinding  exactions  of  jealous  and  insati¬ 
able  optimates. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  rich  to 
degrade  them  by  means  of  cunning,  in  springing  the 
conquests  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  voting 
unions,  they  had  maintained  their  organizations  and 
political  power.  They  had  themselves  become  aggress¬ 
ive  fighters.  They  also  found  sympathizers  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome.  One  of  these  was  Marcus  Livius 
Drusus,  who,  like  the  Gracchi,  restored  the  old  agrarian 
laws.  The  optimates  murdered  him  as  they  diet  Grac¬ 
chus  a  few  years  before.6 

The  culminating  crime  involved  in  this  story  is  the 

*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  150-153,  and  note  18,  where  the  language  of  Livy,  our  au¬ 
thority,  is  quoted, 

5Ch-ero  is  entirely  out  of  x>atienee  with  this  ruthless  cruelty  of  Sulla.  In 
one  place  he  says  the  sun  never  looked  down  upon  a  scene  more  unworthy ; 

“  Multa  praeterea  commemorarem  nefaria  in  socios,  si  hoc  uno  quidquam 
sol  vidisset  indignius.”  De  Officiis,  lib.  II.,  c.  viii. 

6  .As  a  proof  that  the  civil,  or  assume  prefer  to  call  them,  social  wars, 
were  genuine  labor  turmoils,  Mommsen  points  out  the  fact  that  leaden 
bullets  of  the  date  of  Sulla’s  battles,  are  being  xheked  up,  on  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  execrations  against  the  low  slaves  and  creatures  whom  the  haughty 
optimates  were  obliged  to  lift  their  hand  against. 
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awful  and  useless  massacre  of  50,000  Prsenestians  be¬ 
longing  to  tbe  working  class,  and  in  sympathy  with 
brotherhoods  of  Rome  and  environing  towns  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  by  the  monster  Sulla,  who  but  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards  died  at  Puteoli,  another  hive  of  organized  working 
people,  of  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  form  of  putrescent 
venerea — a  victim  of  morpions  of  the  flesh. 

Another  shocking  story  is  to  be  told.  It  is  of  the 
judicial  murder  of  399  innocent  people  which,  under  an 
atrocious  Roman  law,  the  senatus  consultum  Silenione, 
took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  a  useless 
massacre  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children  because 
of  the  rash  deed  of  one  man.  We  shall  quote  the  frigid 
words  of  Tacitus  who  delighted  to  recount  acts  of  the 
aristocracy,  as  he  delighted  to  damn  the  Christians  to 
the  ghastly  punitions  of  Nero.7  Tacitus,  while  he  believes 
the  Christians  and  Hebrews  preeminently  deserving  of 
punishment,  moderately  objects  to  the  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment  of  Nero,  in  placing  palanquins  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  enraged  populace  containing  living  bodies  covered 
an  inch  thick  with  tar  and  set  on  fire  to  form  flaming 
lights  for  a  beastly  populace,  howling  themselves  hoarse 
at  the  exhilarating  sight  of  a  thousand  such  torches,  each 
a  naked  man  or  woman,  whose  crime  was  that  of  loving 
and  honoring  a  newly  found  Saviour ! 

Tacitus  recounts  to  us  the  terrors  of  this  other  slaugh¬ 
ter  which  happened  under  Nero  just  before  the  burning 
of  Rome,  and  in  words  as  cold.8  A  senatus  consultum 
or  law  of  the  Roman  senate  had  in  A.  D.  10,  been  en¬ 
acted,  based,  as  Tacitus  hints,  upon  an  old  custom,  which 
prescribed  that  if  any  slave  should  take  the  life  of  his 
»  owner  the  entire  “  family”  as  he  suggestively  calls  them, 
were  to  be  punished  with  death,  along  with  the  criminal 
himself.  The  man  who  had  been  murdered  was  a  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  city,  Pedanius  by  name.  He  owned  a  large 
number  of  slaves  whom  he  had  probably,  directly  or  in- 

7  Section  Nero  of  this  work,  and  notes :  vide  index ,  in  verb.  Conflagration. 

8Tac.  Ann.,  xiv.,  43-45:  “Hand  multo  post  prsefectum  urbis  Pedanium 
Secundum  servus  ipsius  interfecit,  seu  negata  libertate  cui  pretium  pepi- 
gerat,  sive  amove  exoleti  intensus  et  dominum  aemulum  non  tolerans.  Cet- 
erum  eum  vetere  ex  more  familiam  omnem,  quae  sub  eodem  teeto  mansi- 
taverat,  ad  supplicium  agi  oporteret,  concursu  plebis,  qu;e  tot  innoxios  pro- 
tegabat,  usque  ad  seditionem  ventum  est  seuatusque  obsessus,  in  quo  ipso 
erant  studia  nimiam  severitatem  aspernantium,  pluribus  nihil  mutandum 
censentibus.  Ex  quis  C.  Cassius  sentential  loco  in  hunc  modum  disseruit,” 
etc.  This  speech  of  Cassius  is  in  purport,  in  the  text  above. 
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directly,  seized  with  other  plunder  from  the  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  conquest.  Among  his  chattels  were  400  in 
one  family,  all  probably  organized  under  one  roof,  and 
entitled  to  the  amenities  of  the  Domus  Augustalis.  They 
consisted  of  men,  women  and  children.  One  of  these 
400  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  Goaded  by  insult  he 
could  not  brook,  he  had  killed  Pedanius,  his  owner,  and 
every  one,  according  to  this  atrocious  statute  was  to  die. 
They  were  part  of  the  war  herd  captured  from  Asia  and 
mostly  Semitics,  as  is  duly  recorded.  Men,  boys,  girls, 
old  women,  tender  infants,  all  must  perish!  But  the 
manner  of  this  sickening  execution  was  the  most  appall¬ 
ing.  They  must  be  crucified.  They  must  suffer  that 
most  painful,  lingering  death  inherited  only  by  the  lowly 
and  the  helpless  poor.  Criminals  of  family  and  recogni¬ 
tion  could  be  punished  in  an  honorable  manner.  The 
poor,  the  workingmen  and  women,  the  innocents,  the 
little  babes,  the  feeble,  the  tottering  aged,  with  souls  as 
cloudless  as  the  crystal  skies,  were  to  be  swooped  and 
herded  together,  driven  and  dragged  to  the  one  Golg¬ 
otha.  The  Roman  law  demanded  that  they  be  tied  and 
nailed  and  hoisted  upon  a  cross,  and  pierced  and  broken 
and  left  to  die  amid  their  shrieks  and  groans !  It  was 
too  much.  The  plebeians  who  knew  of  the  shocking  cir¬ 
cumstance  gathered  in  multitudes  to  interfere,  llome 
was  once  more  in  danger.  History  has  fixed  this  as  one 
of  Rome’s  pivotal  epochs  of  peril.  The  senate  was  con¬ 
voked  and  the  question  discussed  as  to  wThether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  waive  for  once  the  rigor  of  the  harsh 
Silenian  law.9  But  one  Cassius  arose  and  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  The  slaves  of  to-day,  he 
argued,  are  more  dangerous  even  than  before.  They 
are  the  booty  of  conquest,  coming  from  the  far-off 
regions  of  Syria,  Carthage,  Phoenicia;  fierce  Scythians, 
fighting  Greeks,  Semitics  more  than  Europeans;  and 
nothing  but  fear  is  capable  of  holding  them  down  in 
their  yoke  of  subjection.  We  must  scare  the  whole  race 
and  servile  herd  and  by  this  judicial  triumph  grind 

9 The  assurance  of  Tacitus,  see  note  8,  is  important  to  this  argument. 
Was  this  “  family”  an  organization  under  that  head  ?  In  our  chapter  on  the 
Unions  at  Rome,  section  Nero,  where  the  Conflagration  is  described,  this  judi¬ 
cial  massacre  is  again  brought  under  consideration  to  illustrate  another 
statement  ol'  Tacitus ;  and  it  is  there  explained  that  a  vast  organization  of 
slaves  and  freedmen  was  fostered  by  the  emperors  themselves,  under  title 
of  Domus  Augustalis. 
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those  that  remain  alive  down  deejDer  into  their  mire  of 
servitude  and  humiliation.  The  oration  prevailed  and 
the  399  innocents  were  actually  killed  in  presence  of  all 
the  plebeian  hosts,  that  their  awful  supplicium  might  act 
to  intimidate  the  world  and  keep  them  cowed  through 
the  hideous  emotions  of  terror. 

Among  the  poor  themselves  there  had  sprung  up  a  new 
hope,  and  they  were  using  their  organizations  and 
minds  in  many  ways  to  accomplish  some  means  out  of 
their  desperate  condition.10  As  late  as  Justin  Martyr 
the  havoc  was  proceeding;  for  he  says  in  his  Discourse 
to  the  Greeks:  “Do  not  recognize  those  men  as  heroes 
who  slaughter  whole  nations;”  and  he  denounces  the 
high  spirit  of  the  earth’s  nobility. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  assures  us  afresh,  that  a  few  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  one  Claudius  Isidorus  left  by 
will  4,000  slaves  though  he  had  incurred  serious  losses 
by  the  civil  war;  and  he  adds:  “These  vast  masses  of 
human  beings  had  no  protection  from  the  Roman  law.” 
Lightfoot  further  admits  that  sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves  fell  into  the  possession 
of  one  man.11 

On  an  Etruscan  tomb  there  has  been  found  at  Tar- 
quinii  a  picture  giving  a  representation  of  gladiatorial 
games  held  at  the  funeral  wake  of  a  wealthy  man  owning 
slaves,  and  ordering  at  his  death,12  that  certain  strong¬ 
bodied  favorite  slaves  should  fight  and  kill  each  other,  that 
the  Etruscan  Charon  might  guide  them  to  him  again  in 
the  other  world  as  a  body-guard  and  protector.  This 
immolation  in  a  milder  form  wTas  going  on  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  causing  horror 
and  fear  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  These 
gruesome  conditions,  limited  entirely  to  the  poor  and 

loponcart,  Affranch.  des  Esclaves,  p.  43,  gives  Delos  as  the  greatest  slave 
mart  in  the  world.  M.  Bazaine,  Archives  des  Missions  Sd.entijiqu.es  Mem.  sur  l’ 
Italie,  found  an  inscription  showing  how  slaves  were  sold  to  a  goddess  or 
god,  the  form  of  the  transfer  producing  freedom.  This  sort  of  emancipation 
was  not  confined  to  Apollo  (see  index  of  this  work),  nor  to  Delphi.  In  the 
temple  of  Esculapius  at  Stiris,  and  at  Elatea,  it  appears  to  have  prevailed; 
also  at  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Cheronea;  Serapis  at  Titliorea;  of  Bacchus 
at  Naupactus;  ol'  Minerva  Paliade  at  Danlis.  Indeed  Venus  Syrienne  allowed 
it  at  Phiscis.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  inscription  which  explains  how 
many  divinities  acted  for  humanity,  under  the  eranos,  in  aiding  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves. 

ii  Athenfeus,  see  Bekker,  Gallus ,  IT.,  p,  113,  is  known  to  have  said: 

“  Pa>//.atu>!'  SKacrr o?  ....  7rAeicrT0i>?  6crou?  Ke/crr^eVo?  cu/cera?*  *ai  yap  p-vpiov 
ACai  Surp-vpiov;  icai  eri  7rAeiov?  napiroWoi  (ce'KTrjrrat..” 

12 See  1.,  p.  279,  note  5,  “Waking  the  dead  with  blood.” 
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disinherited,  were  every-day  scenes,  and  are  found  to 
have  been  in  their  severest  stage  about  the  close  of  the 
Roman  conquests. 

The  conquests  were  closed.  The  high-blooded  opti- 
mates  had  cunningly  used  the  credulity  of  trade  unions, 
otherwise  splendid  and  successful,  and  had  debauched 
their  officers  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  to  make  and  man 
the  arms  and  warlike  equipments  whereby  to  conquer 
the  world;  and  be  it  said  also,  eventually  to  destroy  the 
organizations  themselves.13  By  whipping  in  many  of  the 
unions’  head  officers  who  as  now  betrayed  their  men  for 
booty,  they  carried  out  their  original  scheming  design. 
But  no  power  ever  yet  has  destroyed  trade  unionism. 

The  conquests  destroyed  humanity,  enslaved  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  millions,  curtailed  progress  consequent  upon 
discussion,  suspended  social  economies  and  for  a  time 
broke  up  the  schools  of  their  secret  cult.  But  did  the 
conquests  destroy  the  unions?  By  no  means!  They 
went  down  deeper  into  the  depths  of  intense  secrecy. 
With  ineffable  fear  and  caution  they  lived  on  in  dark¬ 
ness,  but  no  power  of  optimate  or  ruler  could  break  up 
the  jus  coeundi  of  the  great  Solonic  dispensation.  We 
shall  proceed  to  further  portray  the  sad  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  against  the  ancient  lowly  from  the  breaking  out 
of  the  conquests  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  desire  of  the  unions,  as  shown  by  innumerable 
inscriptions,  was  to  marry  regularly  as  we  now  do,  and 
raise  the  family.  This  would  perpetuate  the  social  micro¬ 
cosm  and  the  common  table,  and  be  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  organization.  The  family  is  the 
microcosm  of  the  state.  It  is  perfect  socialism  in  es¬ 
sence.  Alas,  this  the  powers  too  well  understood  and 
thwarted  from  earliest  written  history.  No  law  existed 
until  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  had  elapsed,  permit¬ 
ting  legitimate  marriage  either  among  slaves  or  freed 
descendants  of  slaves.  From  high  antiquity  the  children 
of  the  poor  were  illegitimate.  This  illegitimacy  barred 
them.  We  search  the  ancient  laws  in  vain  to  find  a 
clause  that  made  man  and  wife  among  the  poor.  Even 
as  early  as  Isaiah  it  was  so.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  all 

in  See  Supra,  Chap.  I.,  pp.  1-66,  on  the  original  incentive  of  the  con¬ 
quests  which  we  have  dated  from  the  Solitude >  Magistratuwn,  B  C.  373,  a  few 
years  after  the  trouble  with  Appius  Claudius. 
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were  illegitimate.14  Dr.  Lightfoot  says :  w  And  these 
vast  masses  of  humanity  liad  no  protection  from  the 
Roman  law.  The  slave  had  no  relationships,  no  conjugal 
rights.  Cohabitation  was  allowed  to  him  at  his  owner’s 
pleasure,  but  not  marriage.  His  companion  was  some¬ 
times  assigned  to  him  by  lot.  The  slave  was  absolutely 
at  his  master’s  disposal;  for  the  smallest  offense  he 
might  be  scourged,  mutilated,  crucified,  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.” 15 

Asa  consequence,  a  natural  warfare  raged  between 
the  poor  and  their  masters.  From  Plato  and  before, 
there  was  a  constant  fear  of  the  slave.  “  The  more  slaves 
the  more  enemies”  was  the  byword.16  The  desperate 
condition  of  the  slaves  was  intensified  by  the  conquests, 
since  they  br^ke  up  their  organizations  wherever  and 
whenever  such  a  result  was  possible.  No  power  of  vio¬ 
lence  could  successfully  uproot  the  unions,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  was  accomplished  without  violence  in  another  way. 
The  Romans  would  invade  a  new  territory,  attack  and 
destroy  its  cities,  seize  all  men,  women  and  children  they 
could  lay  hands  on,17  run  them  into  the  slave  markets  to 
be  sold,  and  in  this  manner  dismember  the  organizations. 

14  Isaiah,  LIV. ,  1 :  “  Mote  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  married  wife.” 

15  Epistle  to  Philemon,  Colossians ,  p.  319. 

46  Seneca,  Eph.  Neor.,  47;  “  Deinde  ejusdem  arrogantise  proverbium  jac- 
tetur  ‘totidem  hostes  esse  quot  servi.’”  See  Macrobius,  I„  11,  13;  “To- 
tidem  hostes  nobis  esse  quot  servis.”  So  Testus,  p.  261,  Ed.  Muller;  “Quot 
servi  tot  hostes  in  proverbium  est.”  Again,  Haterias,  in  the  older  Seneca, 
Controv.,  iv.,  Prcef. :  “Impudicia  in  ingen uo  crimen  est,  in  servo  necessitas,  in 
liberto  officium.”  We  may  sum  up  the  awful  condition  of  the  slaves  of 
those  times,  just  at  the  appearance  of  Christ,  by  quoting  Wallon  on  Ancient 
Slavery ,  I.,  p,  332 ;  “  L’esclave  appartenait  au  maitre ;  par  lui  meme,  il  n’  etait 
rien  ;  il  n’  avait  rien.  Voila  le  principe ;  et  tout  ce  qu’  on  en  peut  tirer  par 
voie  de  consequence  formait  aussi  en  fait,  l'etat  des  esclaves  dans  la  plupart 
des  pays.  A  toutes  les  epoques,  dans  toutes  les  situations  de  la  vie,  cette 
autorite  souveraine  plane  sur  aux  et  modifie  leur  destinee  par  ses  rigeurs 
comme  par  son  indifference.  Dans  1*  age  de  la  force  et  dans  la  p!6ntitude  de 
leurs  facultes,  elle  les  vouait,  a  son  clioix,  soit  au  travail,  les  natures  gross- 
ieres ;  au  vice  les  natures  les  plus  delicates,  nouries  pour  les  plaisirs  du 
maitre,  et  qui  lore  q’il  en  6tait  las,  etaient  releguees  dans  la  prostitution  a 
son  profit.  Avant  et  apr6s  1’  age  du  travail,  abandonnes  a  leurs  faiblesse  ou 
&  leurs  infirmites ;  enfants,  ils  grandissaient  dans  le  desordre,  viellards,  ils 
mouraient  sou  vent  dans  la  rnisere;  morts,  ils  etaient  quelquefois  delaisses 
sur  la  voi  publique. 

17  See  I.,  p.  340,  note  17,  Paulus  Aimilius  after  his  victory  of  Pydna  in  Epi¬ 
rus,  and  his  murder  of  40,000,  took  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  prisoners  and  had  them  dragged  into  slavery,  besides  robbing  this 
fair  land  of  ten  millions  in  gold.  Again,  id.,  p.  192-193,  Gracchus  saw  at  Sar¬ 
dinia  80,000  men,  women  and  children  thus  sacrificed,  causing  the  celebra¬ 
ted  revolt  of  the  Gracchi.  But  the  histories  of  those  times  abound  with 
similar  horrors,  as  at  Tarentum  (id.,  192);  Delos,  where  the  slave  shambles 
were,  or  Carthage,  which  actually  gave  up  its  free  population  to  be  sent 
to  the  rich  plantations  of  Sicily. 
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W e  have  great  numbers  of  instances  of  this  kind  on  rec¬ 
ord.  The  histories  and  anecdotes  of  that  sad  episode  of 
vengeance,  greed  and  havoc  abound  in  appalling  scenes. 

The  old  laws  which  during  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
good  kings  had  been  forgotten,  were  scraped  together 
against  the  proletarian  class.  The  old  Papyrian  law, 
authorizing  fathers  to  kill,  enslave  or  sell  their  children 
engendered  by  their  female  slaves,  was  dug  out  afresh.18 
Laws  forbidding  marriage  of  the  poor  whether  slaves  or 
freedmen  were  rigidly  enforced,  which  was  an  especial 
aggravation  since  the  unions  were  in  greater  part  moral, 
and  religiously  sworn  against  illegal  cohabitation,  as  we 
shall  thoroughly  prove  in  our  chapter  on  the  pre-Chris¬ 
tian  period  just  before  our  era  began.19 

A  great  calamity  early  struck  the  unions  of  Numa  be¬ 
cause  they  had  manhood,  and  used  it  with  their  accorded 
right,  to  act  politically  by  themselves  as  a  new  body 
politic.  They  were  voting  their  own  principles  and  their 
manhood  into  force,  taking  Plato’s  word  as  true,  that 
the  highest  manhood  and  dignity  to  be  had  is  the  politi¬ 
cal;  and  they  were  making  themselves  a  hopeful  future, 
when,  under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  an  old  conspiracy  law 
of  Romulus  was  raked  out  and  put  into  force  against 
labor  organizations  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  state.  Dionysius  says  the  synods,  by  which 
he  means  the  unions,  were  actually  suppressed,  for  fear 
that  they  would  overthrow  the  government.20  These 
synods,  name  and  all,  were  later  borrrowed  by  the  Chris- 

MCod.  Just.,  VIII.,  Tit.  xlvii. ,  lex  10:  “Patribus . jus  vitae  in  liberos 

necisque  potestas  olim  erat  permissa.”  Dionys.  Hal.,  II.,  26,  likewise  quotes 
it.  See  I.,  p.  147,  note,  quoting  the  ancient  law  of  Rome.  See  Digest,  I.,  6, 
for  power  to  kill  slaves,  even  children,  which  was  conferred  upon  masters: 
“In  potestate  sunt  servi  dominorum.  Quae  quidem  potestas  juris  gentium 
esi;  nam  apud  omnes  peraeque  gentes  animadvertere  possumus,  dominis  in 
servos  vitae  necisque  potestatem  fuisse.”  Again,  Paulus,  the  Roman  jurist, 
is  quoted  in  the  Digest ,  IV.,  5,  preserving  the  law  degrading  the  servile 
race:  “Servile  caput  nullum  jus  habel.”  Likewise  Ulpian’s  quotation,  Dig., 
IV.:  “In  personam  servorum  nulla  cadit  obligatio.” 

19  Lightfoot,  Coloss.,  Philemon,  p.  319,  shows  inscriptions  found  in  Asia 
Minor.  Gallus,  II.,  p.  145,  proving  that  under  the  powerful  unions  and  their 
moral  influence  the  members  often  actually  did  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  through  a  whole  lifetime;  and  we  shall  later  show  by  inscriptions  that 
in  Rome  and  various  parts  of  Italy  they  did  the  same,  overriding  the  law. 
Later,  Christianity,  intolerant  of  pagan  rule,  broke  up  the  law  entirely,  and 
constituted  marriage  as  the  foundation  of  the  family  and  the  solidest  factor 
of  society;  and  it  so  remains.  Thus  the  true  history  of  Christianity  ante¬ 
dates  Christ,  being  always  inherent  in  labor  unions. 

20  Dionys.  Hal.,  IV.,  c.  43  :  “  SuyoSous  avpirdcras  e</>’  iepa  teal  dvcri'a?  irpoelne 

:re  o'vi'TeA.eu',  'iva  p.7}  f3ov\a<;  anoppriTovs  iroiHivTaL  irepi  /caraAvcreios  tt)s 

Their  practice  of  the  votive  franchise  caused  it. 
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tians  Of  course  tlie  result  could  be  no  other  than  to 
make  them  more  secret.  There  is  evidence  that  so  long 
as  they  were  unmolested  they  grew  day  by  day  more  open 
and  unsuspicious,  although  it  appears  that  secrecy  was 
the  original  Solonic  design,  following  the  mysteries  and 
their  ancient  cult.  Everything  in  those  days  was  veiled 
mystery.  It  permeated  the  official  organism  of  society 
throughout  the  world. 

When  the  unions  saw  danger  they  drew  back  under 
their  veil  of  darkness  and  secrecy.  But  they  did  not  die. 
Nor  did  thej^,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  cease  to  exist  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  attack  of  Tarquin.  We  are  recounting  un¬ 
known  horrors  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  against 
the  working  classes,  beginning  with  the  decrees  of  war 
of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  in  full  vogue  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  began  its  sway.  If  any  calm,  thoughtful  reader 
so  desires,  he  may  perceive  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  regime  of  affairs  of  the  expatriated  majority,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  points:  the  cause  of  that  strange  longing  after  the 
good  old  timfls  under  the  reign  of  Saturn,21  and  the  sup¬ 
pressed  but  widespread  agitation  for  a  plan  of  salvation. 
Darkly  among  themselves,  Jew  and  Gentile,  men  and 
women,  were  meeting  in  their  secret,  forbidden  scholae 
or  schools  of  discussion,  all  over  the  known  world.21 
Their  clubs  of  socialism,  enormously  peopled  with  He¬ 
brews  and  Aryans  alike,  whose  cause  at  that  time  was 
common,  they  being  all  brothers  and  sisters,  met  in  one 
club-house,  often  underground,  trembling  with  fear  of  a 
wolfish  Roman  spy.  We  may  here  quote  the  words  of 
the  good  and  much  calumniated  Seneca,23  against  whom, 

21  See  supra,  p.  47,  note,  on  the  Reign  of  Saturn;  so  also  supra ,  pp.  49  sqq. 

22  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  Vol.  I.,  gives  a  full  account,  so  far  as  is 
known  of  these  scholae.  Some  of  them  were  cells  from  fifteen  to  seventy  steps, 
under  ground.  We  know  their  shape,  of  what  materials  they  were  built  and 
to  what  purpose  they  were  applied,  and  shall  in  later  chapters  elaborately 
follow  De  Rossi,  Waltzing  and  other  savants  in  bringing  these  wonders  to 
the  light. 

23  Seneca,  De  Ira,  III.,  3,  6:  “Eculei,  et  fidiculas  et  ergastula,  et  carceres 
et  circumdati  defossis  corporibus  ignes  et  cadavera  quoque  trahens  uncus, 
varia  vinculorum  genera,  varia  pcenarum,  lacerationes  membrorum,  inscrip- 
tiones  frontis,  et  bestiariorum  immanium  cavese.”  So  again,  Galen,  the  cele¬ 
brated  physician  and  surgeon  who  is  now  known  to  have  written  about  Jesus 
Christ,  notes  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  his  displeasure :  “  Aa/crigovai  Ka\ 
tous  o<f)daA/u.ovs  ei-oporrovcn  Kai  ypa(f>eiu>  Kevrovcnv,  k.  t.  A.  The  laws  permit¬ 
ting  such  cruelties  were  afterwards  mollified  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christians.  See  Wallon,  Rom.  Alterthum,  III.,  p.  60.  Making  slaves  and 
freedmen  fight  with  serpents  was  stopped  by  the  Petronii,  Dig.,  XLVIII,, 
viii.  Even  Claudius  forbade  turning  them  into  the  streets  to  die. 

Cass.,  LX.,  29;  Suet.,  Claud.,  25. 
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great  and  morally  pure  as  he  was,  encyclopedias  are 
using  untenable  invectives,  perhaps  because  he  attempted 
to  reform  Nero  and  his  satelites  and  was  martyred  in 
consequence.  Among  the  many  truthful  things  he  dared 
to  write  during  those  dangerous  days  was  a  detail  of 
the  horrors  the  poor  were  subjected  to.  Speaking  of 
the  kinds  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  ropes  used  for  strangling,  the  horse-shaped 
rack,  the  underground  workshops,  the  cross,  and  the 
manner  of  herding  them  into  a  pit,  surrounded  by  earth¬ 
work  on  the  rim  of  which,  all  around,  they  built  fires  of 
torture  to  blister  and  consume  their  naked  bodies.  In 
the  same  ghastly  description  Seneca  pictures  the  method 
among  the  tyrants,  of  stripping  these  creatures  and  with 
a  huge  iron  hook  called  the  uncus,  grabbing  their  bodies 
by  the  flesh,  and  dragging  them  on  a  run  to  the  Tiber 
where  they  found  their  welcome  repose  beneath  the 
waves. 

All  the  people  who  fell  victims  in  the  Roman  conquests 
as  war  slaves  were  branded,  mostly  by  having  indelible 
stains  burned  into  their  bodies  and  even,  as  Seneca  tells 
us,  on  their  foreheads.  As  a  further  example  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  we  may  mention  some  laws  which  were  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  in 
this  manner  preserved.  One  of  these  laws  prescribes 
that  workingmen  must  not  hope  to  ever  become  higher 
or  better  in  the  social  scale.24  The  optimates,  on  account 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  aged  plan  of  Solon,  which  was 
believed  to  be  protected,  if  not  created  by  gods  and 
goddesses  favoring  labor  and  its  fruits,  dared  not  en¬ 
act  laws  for  its  suppression  until  Julius  Caesar’s  time, 

24  The  laws  specify  the  tradesmen  they  apply  to.  For  instance,  in  the 
Codex  Justinianus,  liber  XI.,  tit.  vii.,  1,  De  Murilegulis,  et  Gynceciariis ,  et 
Procuratoribus  Gynoecii  et  de  monetariis,  et  Bastagariis.  Their  condition  was 
absolutely  helpless.  “Monetarios  in  sua  semper  conditione  durare  oportet; 
nec  dignitatis  cujuscunque  privilegio  ab  hujusmodi  conditione  liberari.” 
But  the  same  law  applied  to  the  dyers,  the  bakers  and  artisans  of  many 
other  trades.  The  appreciation  of  Cicero,  of  the  value  of  those  who  fed 
him  is  shown  in  his  De  Officiis,  I.,  42:  “  Illiberales  et  Sordidi  quaestus  mer- 
cenariorum,  omnium  quorum  operas,  non  quorum  artes  emuntur.  Est  enim  in 
illis  ipsa  merces  auctoramentum  servitutis.  Sordidi  etiam  putandi,  qui 
mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  vendant.  Nec  enim  quidquam  in- 
genuum  potest  habere  officina.”  Nothing  noble  can  germinate  in  a  mere 
shop!  This  is  all  the  world  can  expect  from  Cicero.  What  of  Archimides, 
Ericcson,  Watt,  Edison?  As  late  as  Seneca’s  time  this  taint  continued: 
“Vilisimorum  mancipiorum  ista  commenta  sunt:  Sapientia  altius  sedet,  nec 

manus  edocet  animorum  magistra  est .  Non  est  inguam,  instrumen- 

torum  ad  usus  necessarios  opifex.”  Epist.  ad  Lucam,  believed  to  have  been 
written  to  Saint  Luke. 
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but  they  were  mean  enough  to  enact  laws  that  would 
torment  the  poor  people.  One  of  these  pusilanimous 
laws  recorded  in  the  Justinian  Code,  aimed  at  the  voting 
dyers  and  members  of  the  old  fraternity  called  the  gynx- 
ciarii  who,  during  the  republic  and  also  the  empire,  had 
their  shops  of  manufacture  in  the  back  rooms,  cellars  and 
nooks  of  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  manufactured  all 
sorts  of  household  materials.  Of  these  we  shall  soon 
speak  more  f  ull}\  This  cruel  statute  brims  with  peevish¬ 
ness  and  petty  meanness.25  According  to  it,  the  dye- 
house  and  gynseceum  where  goods  used  by  the  nobility 
were  manufactured  and  repaired,  if  found  to  turn  out 
articles  stained  with  spots,  or  when  sometimes  too  much 
water  was  used,  or  negligence  in  their  doing  up  was 
discernable  by  the  overseer,  were  “blemished;”  and  the 
carelessness  regarded  as  a  capital  offense.  The  poor 
criminal  was,  under  this  law,  condemned  to  have  his  head 
struck  off  by  one  of  the  swordsmen  who  stood  ready  at 
all  times  to  consummate  such  deeds. 

Nor  were  these  indignities  and  dangers  confined  to 
the  strictly  Roman  realm.  About  this  time  the  celebrated 
atimia  was  going  on  at  Athens.26  The  wars  of  the  con¬ 
quests  were  even  then  raging;  although  at  so  early  a 
period  they  had  not  yet  entered  Athens,  yet  it  was  their 
influence,  and  by  this  we  mean  the  calamitous  and  bale¬ 
ful  influence  of  the  money  power,  goaded  onward  by  the 
ambition  of  contestants  for  office.  Men  perceived  the 
genius  that  was  struggling  under  the  veil  of  the  Solonic 
organizations,  and  having  also  the  knowledge  that  its 
innumerable  members  were  as  intelligent  and  as  inher¬ 
ently  noble  as  they  themselves,  might  with  the  aid  of 
their  common  table  and  communal  code,  grow  into  a 
power  that  would  overthrow  them.  Let  any  one  imag- 

25  Cod.  Just ,  XI.,  vii.,  2:  “Baphii,  et  gynascii,  per  quos,  et  privata  nostra 
substantia  tenuatur,  et  species  gynaecii  confectae  corrumpuntur,  in  baphiis 
etiam  admixta  temeratio  naevum  adducit  inquinatae  alluvionis:  suffrages 
abstineant,  per  quae  memoratas  administrationes  adipiscuntur :  vel  si  con¬ 
tra  hoc  fecerint,  gladio  feriantur.” 

26  For  the  different  grades  of  drijoua,  refer  to  Hermann,  PoL  Antiquities, 
p.  124,  Oxford;  also  Schomann,  Asssmblies  of  the  Athenians,  p.  67,  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  ed.  1838,  where  he  gives  the  first  rank  as  that  when  a  man  is  so 
completely  an  outlaw  that  any  person  may  kill  him  with  impunity.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  such  wretches  the  trivial  offense  for  which  they  were  adjudged 
to  this  malediction  was  not  considered  the  crime  it  was  heralded  to  be  in 
the  open  law;  and  the  union  to  which  the  wretch  belonged  was  powerful 
enough  to  spirit  him  away  to  some  far  off  place  of  safety.  The  curse  of 
the  arista  applied  mostly  to  the  lowly  class  who  were  without  religioo 
or  property. 
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ine  the  terrors  of  a  man  or  woman  outlawed,  the  fore¬ 
head  indelibly  branded  with  the  deadly  word  “Atimia,” 
forever  an  outlaw  to  whom  no  friend  but  death  could 
bring  relief! 

The  workingman  of  those  days  was  the  “  sola  atque 
unica  virtus,”  and  might  mount  to  the  true  state  of  no¬ 
bility  to  which  he  is  now  rapidly  rising.27  Another  and 
very  great  danger  to  which  the  worker  organized  under 
the  Solonic  dispensation  was  exposed,  was  the  fact  that 
his  religion  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  that  of 
the  proud  official  religion,  and  gave  offense.  Lactantius 
recounts  the  prevalent  dangers  to  the  common  people  on 
account  of  this.  They  were  often  seized,  taken  out  to 
some  precipice,  thrown  down  the  abyss  and  immolated 
to  the  heathen  gods  they  scorned.28  If  Adam  Smith 
found  the  working  man  the  true  nobility  which  creates 
the  wealth  of  nations,29  then  the  passage  of  Juvenal, 
regarding  true  nobility  applies  to  them  and  not  to  those 
who  will  not  work  but  who  get  their  subsistance  through 
a  species  of  legalized  brigandage,  taking  it  all  from  the 
products  of  human  toil  which  they  themselves  disdain 
to  contribute.  In  those  days  the  military  power  and  the 
rich  whom  it  protected  could  override  and  murder  off 
the  very  class  that  furnished  them  every  spoonful  of  food 
they  consumed;  and  could  pretend  that  the  furnishers 
of  this  food,  without  which  they  must  starve,  were  so 
mean  that  they  deserved  to  be  cast  into  pits,  or  thrown 
to  wild  animals.  It  is  rapidly  getting  to  be  understood 
that  such  ingratitude  is  in  reality  no  better  than  brigand¬ 
age.  The  close  of  the  conquests  found  an  organized  host 
of  these  earn-nothings  plundering  and  enriching  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  products  of  labor.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
half  of  the  rich  African  province  belonged  to  six  per¬ 
sons.  They  had  robbed  the  legitimate,  useful  grades 

27  Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII. 

28  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  I.  He  virtually  admits  that  it  was  mostly 
the  poor  who  thus  suffered,  as  human  sacrifices.  The  celebrated  rock  of 
Taygetus  where  babes  and  malborn  unfortunates,  used  in  times  of  Lycurgus 
to  be  cast  down,  to  be  destroyed,  was  in  later  times  again  used  wherefrom 
to  immolate  the  ancient  lowly  to  the  hideous  gods  of  the  official  cult. 
®vpi'6e?  was  a  steep  projecting  crag  near  Taenarus,  now  Cape  Grosso.  In  p. 
360,  Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  it. 

28  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  I.,  Chap,  v.,  p.  15:  “Labor  alone, 
therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own  value  is  alone,  the  ultimate  and  real 
standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places 
be  estimated  and  compared-” 
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of  humanity  and  in  a  ferocious  and  relentless  manner 
despoiled  them  of  their  well-earned  returns.30  The  time 
is  coming  when  such  pillagers  are  to  be  measured  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  merit  and  relegated  to  the  class  of 
criminals. 

Again,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  pre- 
Christian  martyrs.  Martyrdom  was  not  begun  by  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  shall  have  an  interesting  list  of  them  in  a 
succeeding  chapter.  Their  crime  in  almost  every  case 
is  traceable  to  petulent  jealousy  of  the  aristocrats  who 
imagined  they  saw  in  the  teachings  of  good  men  like 
Socrates,  or  beautiful  women  like  Phryne,  some  fault 
which  infringed  upon  a  narrow  law  of  the  aristocracy. 
Socrates  had  taught  the  Athenian  youth  some  of  the 
immoralities  and  cruelties  of  the  official  and  already 
moribund  religion,  which  in  fact,  soon  afterwards  died. 
The  beautiful  and  intelligent  mother  of  the  orator 
iEschines  was  assailed  by  Demosthenes,  because  she 
was  the  organizer  of  a  union  of  the  eranos  which  Sol¬ 
on’s  law  created.  Persecutions  were  going  on  every¬ 
where  just  before  the  Christians  began  their  work. 
But  the  action  which  the  rich  and  ruling  class  most 
deprecated  was  that  of  voting.  This  they  hated  and 
tried  to  suppress,  well  knowing  that  true,  honest  polit¬ 
ical  action  of  the  unions  would  sooner  or  later  com¬ 
pass  their  own  overthrow.  Every  imaginable  conspiracy 
law  which  they  could  enact  and  carry  out  against  this 
powerful  voting  propensity  was  vigorously  tried. 

There  are  yet  in  this  chapter  two  important  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  briefly  recorded.  They  are  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  some 
175  to  140  years  before  Christ;  and  their  persecution 
and  almost  utter  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  under  Titus, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yespasian. 

Of  these  the  bare  circumstances  are  given  by  histor¬ 
ians;  but  the  deep  and  fundamental  causes  are  passed 

30 Nat.  Hist.,  XVIII.,  25,  ed.  Sillig,  and  in  book  vii.,  35,  he  further  says: 
^‘Africa  vero  toto  subacta  et  in  deditione  redacta.  Magnoque  nomine  spolio 
inde  capto,  eques  Romanus  (id  quod  antea  nemo)  curru  triumphali  revectus 
est,  ac  statim  ad  solis  occasum  transgressus.”  etc;  and  a  recent  author, 
Dr.  Anton  Menger,  Recht  auf  den  vollen  Arbeitsertrag ,  p.  108,  says:  “Niemals 
waren  die  Leiden  der  arbeitenden  Klassen  grosser  als  in  der  Zeit,  wo 
fast  jeder  produktive  Arbeiter  ein  Sklave  war.  Es  fehlte  damals  auch  nicht, 
an  heftigen  Kritiken  des  bestehenden  Gesellschaftszustandes,  die  sich  mit 
den  besten  sozialistischen  Schriften  der  Gegenwart  messen  kbnnen;”  and 
refers  to  Villegardelle’s  Hist,  des  Idle*  Sociales,  p.  50. 
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over  without  mention.  The  fact  is  that  the  Jews,  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  was  already  approach¬ 
ing  pure  socialism,  were  set  upon  by  the  great  money 
power  and  its  retinue  of  kings,  their  nobility  and  the 
armies  they  swayed  for  power  and  protection.  On  this 
point  the  Jews  were  the  wisest  of  people,  and  for  this 
they  were  singled  out  as  the  target  of  outlawry  to  be 
cruelly  exterminated.  In  the  case  of  the  Maccabees  it 
seems  to  have  been  Semitic  against  Semitic.  But  in 
reality  the  Homans  had  their  emissaries  at  Antioch  in 
goodly  numbers,  working  their  influence  against  the 
Jews  who  swarmed  with  self-help  organizations  at  that 
great  and  celebrated  city.  Large  numbers  of  them 
were  organized  under  the  Solonic  law,  and  combined 
the  practical  Solonic  with  the  theoretical  Mosaic  law, 
in  a  harmonious  blending.  According  to  these  dis¬ 
pensations  it  was  the  duty  of  every  organization  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  members  and  furnish  them  means  of  support 
and  happiness.  This  conflicted  with  the  pagan  plan 
of  money-getting,  one  of  whose  richest  driblet-sources 
was  the  sacrifices.  The  Jews  and  the  Solonic  organiza¬ 
tions  were  so  economical  that  they  contributed  their 
little  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  preserved  by  a  well- 
chosen  treasurer,  and  at  intervals  they  bought  in  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  regular  membership’s  supplies.  Then 
all  the  members  of  each  club  or  congregation  or  thiasos, 
appointed  cooks,  waiters,  managers  and  other  working- 
forces,  to  prepare  the  meals.31  They  always  provided 
themselves  with  a  large  dining  room,  utensils  of  cook¬ 
ery  and  the  best  eatables  and  drinkables  their  small 
means  could  buy,  and  this  economy  was  always  hus¬ 
banded  with  vigilant  discretion.  A  very  small  sum  of 

81  Many  recently  discovered  stones  bear  records  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  their  dues  or  cotisations.  No  almsgiving  and  taking  was  allowed. 
Harpocration,  Lexicon ,  in  verb.  ’Epai'icrTij? ;  “MeVroi  icopiaj?  eariv  6  rov 
ipavov  p.ere\d)V  /cat  ttjv  <f>opav  ir)V  eKacrrov  p.rjvbs  eSei  Ka.rafiaX.eiv  e  i  cr  (f>ep 
According  to  this  the  members  of  an  eranos  paid  their  contributions  com¬ 
pulsorily  once  a  month.  See  Foucart,  .dss.  Rel.,  pp.  42-43.  The  law  of  Solon 
provided  for  a  treasurer  or  keeper  of  the  funds.  In  nearly  all  the  Greek 
inscriptions  this  officer  is  called  ra/u.tas:  Liddell,  in  verb,  Tapias.  He  was 
steward,  receiver,  comptroller,  treasurer,  as  early  as  Herodotus.  Sometimes 
lie  is  called  e7ripeArjTT)s :  trustee  in  charge  of  the  values.  His  responsibili¬ 
ties  were  great.  It  was  a  disgrace  of  a  henious  sort  to  appropriate  or  mis¬ 
manage  these  funds  inpouring  from  dues,  tines  and  initiations.  There  is  a 
story  of  Judas  Iscariot,  that  he  was  the  regular  Tap.as  of  the  earliest 
Christian  brotherhood  and  that  he  protested  against  the  use  of  the  costly 
alabaster  to  anoint  the  feet  of  the  /ciipio?  with  well-known  results;  and  his 
fate  for  fidelity  caused  the  formation  of  the  society  of  Cainites.  The  Cain- 
ites  remained  as  an  organization  for  about  two  centuries  and  were  treated 
as  heretics.  Practical  eranists,  they  believed  that  Judas  did  right. 
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earnings  paid  in  by  each  was  sufficient  to  furnish  abun¬ 
dance,  always  fresh  and  steaming  at  the  common  tables. 

This  common  table  was  a  mortal  offense  against  the 
money  power.  By  it  the  speculating  market  rings 
were  at  an  end.  Provision  gamblers  and  intermediaries 
were  impossible.  The  congregation  bought  supplies 
in  gross,  directly  from  the  producer  with  ready  money 
formed  of  the  driblets  from  each  member,  flowing  into 
the  common  fund.  It  was  economic  socialism. 

Another  offense  against  the  money-power  was  the 
official  application  of  this  same  principle — the  religious 
incomes  which  before  fell  to  the  profit  of  the  state.  It 
was  the  so-called  sacrifices.  An  inside  dark  lantern  ill¬ 
umes  a  system  of  purveying  robbery  here,  which  still 
prevails,  though  the  question  of  the  ancient  sacrifices 
is  little  understood  and  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  in 
reality,  a  mixture  of  religion,  politics  and  economics. 
A  careful  survey  has  recently  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
cause  of  the  great  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
the  emperors  was  more  economic  than  religious. 

The  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves,  goats,  sheep,  oxen, 
heifers,  sometimes  choice  fish  and  fowls,  and  also  many 
lambs.  The  priests  of  the  official  pagan  religion  were 
themselves  state  officers,  sometimes  hereditary,  and 
for  life.  The  scheme  was  to  buy  up  quite  a  number  of 
these  animals  at  wholesale  price,  or  receive  them  as 
gifts.  At  the  regular  meetings,  on  sacred  days  of  wor¬ 
ship,  attendance  of  the  masses  of  the  populace  was 
compulsory.  High  prices  were  paid  for  the  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  the  money  accruing  went  to  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  This  will  all  be  explained  in  another 
chapter.  If,  then,  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  rebellion 
in  the  official  faith,  the  people  refused  to  attend  sacri¬ 
fices,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  the  regular  receipts  of 
the  treasury.  This  is  why  stringent  laws  were  enacted 
making  non-attendance  a  capital  offense.  The  Jews 
had  a  religion  of  their  own  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
just  as  the  pre-Christian-Christians  and  later  the  post- 
Christian-Christians  under  the  Solonic  dispensation, 
had  a  plan  of  worship  of  their  own. 

Now  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  conquests 
began  to  rage  in  favor  of  paganism  and  its  concomi¬ 
tant  competitive  system  and  their  money  and  property 
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power,  that  a  hatred  should  exist  against  both  the 
Mosaic  and  Solonic  dispensations.  To  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  mortal  offense 
against  Jupiter  or  Jove,  the  immortal  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  drove  Saturn  from  his  temple  of  peace,  opened  the 
gates  of  Janus  and  loosened  the  daemon  of  war,  caus¬ 
ing  the  Roman  conquests  to  ruin  the  peaceful  nations 
of  the  world. 

Few  have  been  able  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  hatred  against  the  Jews.  The  truth  is  they  were 
socialists.  The  Aryans  were  rank  individualists.  That 
was  enough.  The  whole  competitive  world  took  oath  to 
destroy  the  Hebrews.  The  conflict  with  the  Maccabees 
was  the  consequence;  and  we  propose  to  briefly  relate 
it  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  what  came  next,  in  shape  of  a  rebellion 
ultimating  in  the  overthrow  of  paganism  and  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  toward  the  forthcoming  socialism  which 
is  now  making  its  appearance  as  a  science.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  episode  of  true  history. 

About  the  year  B.  C.  175,  which  was  in  the  vortex  of 
Roman  conquests,  Rome  had  her  bribing  emissaries  in 
Antioch,  Pergamus,  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  and  most  of 
the  cities  of  Western  Asia,  and  was  working  every  pos¬ 
sible  intrigue  to  secure  power  and  control.32  Frequently, 
as  at  Pergamos,  this  was  accomplished  without  a  war. 
She  was  in  the  same  manner  secretly  working  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  large  and  at  that  time  beautiful  city  of 
Antioch.  The  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  thought  he 
perceived  some  dreadful  wrong  in  the  prevalence  of  so 
many  Jews  who  inhabited  the  city,  and  were  conduct¬ 
ing  important  industries  there.  This  potentate  began 
to  hector  and  torment  the  Jews. 

There  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  only  about 
300  miles  southward  from  Antioch  in  a  straight  coast 
line,  named  Mattathias.  He  was  a  personage  of  much 
influence  who  had  five  sons.33  These  took  oath,  on  the 

32  For  au  account  of  Rome’s  influence  in  Asia  Minor,  see  I.,  chap,  x., 
pp.  232-245.  These  Roman  politicians  worked  so  strong  an  influence  over 
the  weak  Attalus,  that  when  he  died  he  willed  his  crown  and  state  to  the 
Romans  which  caused  the  rebellion  of  Aristonicus,  recounted  in  that  chapter. 

83They  were,  according  to  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees,  chapter  ii.,  1-4: 
“Joannan  called  Caddis;  Simon,  called  Thassi ;  Judas,  who  was  called 
Maccabeus;  Eleazar,  called  Avaran,  and  Jonathan  whose  surname  was 
Apphus."  Just  before  this,  Antiochus  had  invaded  Jerusalem  and  virtually 
sacked  it  or  its  celebrated  religious  treasures, 
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death  of  their  father  Mattathias,  never  to  surrender 
their  Hebrew  nationality.  They  agreed  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  people  to  resist  the  Syrian  incur¬ 
sions,  and  organized  every  musterable  element  to  be 
had  in  all  Judea,  armed  them  as  best  they  could  and 
when  Lysias  the  commander,  sent  by  Antiochus  against 
them,  entered  Judea,  with  about  60,000  troops  Judas 
Maccabeus  ambushed  and  outwitted  him  and  drove  him 
back,  after  killing  about  4,000  of  his  men. 

The  next  year  Antiochus  sent  Lysias  in  person  to 
Palestine,  with  65,000  soldiers,  some  5,000  of  whom 
were  his  best  cavalry.  Josephus  tells  the  story  which 
corroborates  the  statement  and  Bible  account  of  the 
Book  of  Maccabees.34  The  Syrian  general  was  again 
outwitted  by  the  strategic  genius  of  Judas,  a  very  high 
order  of  which  he  certainly  possessed.  The  battle  re¬ 
sulted  in  so  overwhelming  a  crush  of  the  Syrians  that 
those  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  escaped  by  flight 
and  could  not  be  mustered  back,  leaving  the  Jews  com¬ 
plete  masters  of  their  beloved  country,  its  cities,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  cherished  traditions.  Later,  Jonathan, 
another  son,  carried  the  conquest  to  Antioch  itself,  and 
caused  a  destruction  of  100,000  people. 

We  need  but  a  clear  philosophical  vision  to  perceive 
that  the  animus  inspiring  the  Syrians  against  the  Jews 
was  the  same  as  that  which  inspired  the  Romans  against 
the  Solonic  dispensation.  There  is  positive  and  powerful 
evidence  that  in  this  attack  on  the  Hebrews,  the  dead¬ 
liest  sentiment  was  against  the  “  Law,”  and  this  was 
none  other  than  the  semi-socialistic  Mosaic  Dispensa¬ 
tion.35 

A  short  time  before  the  rebellion  of  the  Maccabees 
which  we  have  just  recounted,  the  Syrian  king  had 
taken  Jerusalem  with  a  mighty  force  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  a  pitiable  condition  and  the  first  Book 

84  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  XII.,  c.  vii.,  53-5.  According  to  Jose¬ 
phus,  the  Syrian  army  at  the  first  battle  was  something  about  60,000  strong  ;  but 
that  of  Judas,  not  so  great,  probably  about  13,000.  In  the  next  year’s 
battle  Lysias  had  65,000  and  Judas  10,000.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  victory  of 
the  Jews  was  complete.  The  last  battle  was  fought  at  or  near  Bethsur,  in 
Judea;  that  of  tjie  year  before  was  fought  at  Emaus,  in  the  north  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  near  the  southern  border  of  Syria. 

85  Book  of  Maccabees,  I.,  56;  “And  when  they  had  rent  in  pieces  the  books 
of  the  law  which  they  found,  they  burnt  them  with  fire.”  Again,  verse  57; 
“And  wheresoever  was  found  with  any,  the  book  of  the  Testament  or  if  any 
consented  to  the  law,  the  king’s  commandment  was  they  should  put  him  to 
death.” 
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of  Maccabees  in  consequence  begins  with  a  wail.36  The 
gigantic  effort  during  the  long  centuries,  to  break  up 
and  destroy  its  organizations,  even  though  they  de¬ 
stroyed  millions  of  the  human  race,  was  here  mani¬ 
fest.  What  was  determined  upon  was  the  extinction 
of  social  organization.  It  is  high  time  to  consider  this 
momentous,  but  neglected  truth,  and  at  last  get  down 
to  history.  It  was  the  hatred  against  the  socialists, 
entertained  by  the  competitive  system.  And  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  we  shall  easily  prove  that  they  had  a 
cause ;  for  at  the  rate  in  which  pure  scientific  socialism 
at  that  moment  was  growing  in  the  correct  and  perma¬ 
nent  form,  the  millenium  would  long  before  this  have 
arrived  on  earth.  The  enemy  took  a  drastic  method  of 
suppression. 

The  Syrians  not  being  able  to  destroy  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  it  was  again  in  course  of  years,  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Romans.  But  the  same  animus  inspired 
Rome  which  impelled  Antiochus,  to  compass  its  de¬ 
struction.  The  congregation  mentioned  as  a  potent 
factor31  in  those  days  now  looks  like  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  club  organizations  which  we  find  among  the 
inscriptions  of  the  economic  unions  of  the  Solonic  dis¬ 
pensation.  The  strange  mention  of  the  Nazarenes  as 
existing  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  is  certainly  a  worthy  subject  for  investiga¬ 
tion.38 

Another  fatal  attack  upon  Jerusalem  was  made  in 
A.  D.  70,  by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  The  history  of 
this  massacre,  the  bloodiest  of  the  world’s  narratives, 

86 1.,  verse  51:  “In  the  self-same  manner  wrote  he  (king  Antiochus)  to 
his  whole  kingdom,  and  appointed  overseers  over  all  the  people,  command¬ 
ing  the  cities  of  Judea  to  sacrifice,  city  by  city.”  And  again,  verses  showing 
that  the  king  sold  the  people  into  slavery  as  was  done  everywhere :  verse  ii, 
of  chapter  ii.,  reads:  “And  all  her  ointments  are  taken  away;  of  the  free 
woman  she  has  become  a  slave.”  speaking  figuratively  of  Jerusalem. 

87  I.,  Maccabees,  chap,  iii.,  verse  44;  and  4c?.,  verse  49,  when  the  Nazarites 
are  mentioned  showing  them  to  have  been  an  old  and  familiar  organization. 
All  Judea  swarmed  with  these  clubs  of  trades  and  professions.  We  shall 
dhow  a  considerable  number  of  congregations  in  our  future  presentation 
of  the  inscriptions. 

38 1.  Maccabees ,  iii.,  49;  “They  brought  also  the  priests’  garments, 
and  the  first  fruits,  and  tithes;  and  the  Nazarites  they  stirred  up,”  etc: 
This  entirely  agrees  with  Renan,  who  thinks  that  the  Nazarites  were  a  pre- 
Christian  organization  of  some  kind;  but  as  this  scholar  had  never  got 
down  to  the  Solonic  law  of  economic  labor  organization  he  was  unable  to 
trace  this  strange  club  union  to  Nazareth  or  to  understand  that  Jesus  was 
afteiwards  a  member  and  so  remained  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  one  of 
the  innumerable  progressive  secret  associations  of  those  days  which  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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has  been  accurately  written  out  by  Josephus,  Tacitus 
and  the  modern  authors ; 39  but  the  animus  which  in¬ 
spired  the  horrible  work  has  been  neglected  both  by 
historians  and  the  schools  of  classics.  Some  day  it 
will  be  traced  to  its  real  source — the  hatred  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  system  against  socialism  inherent  in  the  old 
Mosaic  law  and  dispensation.  It  may  be  somewhat 
true  that  the  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  ferment  at  the 
time,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  incensed 
at  the  revolt  against  them,  of  the  Christian  element 
based  upon  the  other  organic  dispensation  of  Solon. 
Home  had  been  fighting  this  for  centuries,  and  Nero 
swore  to  uproot  both.  Josephus  distinctly  informs  us 
that  the  Romans  made  cause  against  the  Jews  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  murder  of  James  the  Just  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly  calls  the  brother  of  Jesus.  Besides,  the  remains 
of  certain  correspondence  between  Rome  and  king  Ab- 
gar  of  Edessa  show  that  a  strong  pretext  was  made  out 
against  Jerusalem  based  upon  their  treatment  of  Christ, 
who,  as  he  claimed,  had  been  illegally  executed  by 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  letters  of  Abgar  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius  on  the  subject  are  history,  and  are  as  worthy 
of  credence  as  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  or  the  Apologies 
of  Tertullian.  In  our  dissertation  on  the  evidence  of 
Jesus  as  a  historical  personage  we  give  all  these  letters 
verbatim  with  a  list  of  splendid  classic  scholiasts  who 
have  contributed  their  unqualified  sanction  to  their  au¬ 
thenticity. 

We  may  now  briefly  sketch  the  ferocious  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  under  his  father  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian, 
in  the  year  70-71  of  our  era.  We  leave  the  full  account 
of  this  atrocity  to  Josephus,  who  was  present  and  com¬ 
manded  troops  in  that  conflict,  and  to  Tacitus  and  other 
historians  who  confirm  the  account  of  Josephus.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  commenced  them  by  a  system 
of  insupportable  nagging.  They  knew  of  the  pride  and 
spirited  texture  of  Hebrew  nature.  They  understood  its 
physical  composition.  By  a  scheme  of  goading  insults, 
adopted  as  their  tactics  of  initial  assault,  they  expected 
to  wrench  from  that  proud  spirit  some  casus  proelii 
leading  to  the  cause  for  an  attack.  This  scheme  worked- 

89  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  trans  ,  p.  309. 
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The  Hebrews  were  both  obstinate  and  irascible  and 
could  not  but  resent  even  a  diplomatic  insult. 

Ernest  Renan  has  truthfully  told  us  that  the  causes 
which  37  years  after  the  crucifixion  lead  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  did  not  lie  in  infant  Christianity. 
This  is  the  more  correct,  if  we  speak  of  Christianity  as 
it  is  to-day,  stripped  of  its  original  socialism.  But  from 
a  point  of  view  taken  by  Josephus  it  is  the  reverse;  for 
he  declares  expressly,  and  more  than  once,  that  the  city 
was  destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  their  terrible  mur¬ 
der  of  James  the  Just,40  whom  he  terms,  in  unmistak¬ 
able  words,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  the  man  to  whom  was 
given  the  direction  of  the  organizations  of  primitive 
socialists  for  whose  common  table  and  socialistic  meals 
the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  was  stoned  to  death.41  The 
praetorians  wriggled  into  a  pretext  for  bringing  their 
murderous  legions  against  them,  and  the  rage  began. 

The  Roman  commander  in  this  massacre  was  Titus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Yespasian,  and  brother  of  the  cruel 
Domitian  who  afterwards  became  emperor.  The  cele¬ 
brated  feast  of  the  Passover  occurred  annually  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  on  such  occasions  a  large  multitude  was 
wont  to  gather  comprising  all  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
of  the  city  but  of  the  villages  and  country  for  a  long 
distance  in  every  direction.  It  was  the  wily  scheme  of 
the  Romans  to  linger  about  with  their  army  fully 
equipped,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  a  blockade  and 
siege.  They  had  battering  rams  to  knock  down  walls 
and  gates  in  case  they  were  closed  against  them.  After 
forcing  a  passage  into  the  city  they  commenced  a  sys¬ 
tematic  slaughter.  It  could  not  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  battle.  It  was  more  the  criminal  work  of  fiends 
let  loose.  Men,  women  and  children  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  butchered  wherever  found.  The  Romans  after 
forcing  an  entrance  within  the  walls,  guarded  the 
breach  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping.  With  sword 
and  bludgeon  or  spear  these  inhuman  savages  ran 

40  The  martyrdom  of  Kvpios  ’IaKa>/3o?  will  be  elaborated  in  later  pages._ 

41  Josephus,  Antiquities ,  XX.,  chap,  ix.,  par.  1:  “  Kadi'£ei  avvi&ptov  Kpirdv 

koX  avvebpLov  npn  iav  <cai  nap  ay  ay  in'  ei?  avrco  (speaking  of  rov  aSe\<f>'ov  ’lrjtrov) 
rov  keyop.evov  Xpurrou,  Ta/co/So?  ovop.a  avrib,  xai  nvas  erepow ;  d>?  napavop.r)<jav- 
riov  Karayoplav  noLr)crap.ivov<;  napedoiKe  b.evo’&rjaop.evow;  oao i  fie  eSoKOvv  eniei- 
Kecrrarot  ru>v  Kara  rqv  noAiv  eivai,  <cai  ra  nepi  roi/s  vop.ovi  a*pt|3eis,  3ape'(o? 
fiveyKav  eni  rovrw.”  Very  important!  Restored  by  the  honest  and  learned 
Neander,  from  the  editio  princeps  of  Josephus,  after  being  expunged  by 
Credner.  Neand.,  Planting,  Book  IV.,  chap.  1,  vol.  1  of  Bohn’s,  p.  367,  note. 
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through  the  streets,  forced  open  the  houses,  smashed 
the  doors  leading  from  room  to  room  and  pillaged  and 
murdered  as  they  went.  Not  a  human  being  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  alive.  All  were  slaughtered. 

The  details  of  this  stupendous  atrocity  as  told  by 
Josephus,  Tacitus  and  others,  challenge  our  powers 
of  credence.  The  dead  lay  as  they  fell,  in  windrows, 
throughout  the  city.  No  other  massacre  is  on  record 
of  such  gigantic  proportions.  The  number  of  the  killed 
appear  in  the  pages  of  two  different  authors  under  two 
very  different  estimates.  Josephus  writes  it  down  as 
1,100,000,  while  Tacitus  gives  it  as  600, 000.42  The  prob¬ 
ability  that  both  are  correct,  we  may  state,  upon  a  two¬ 
fold  basis  of  calculation.  Tacitus,  knowing  the  census 
tables  of  Jerusalem,  very  naturally  places  the  massacre 
at  600,000;  that  being  about  the  figure  of  the  Roman 
census  enumeration ;  and  Tacitus  knew  that  all  or  nearly 
all  were  killed.  This  would  make  the  statement  of  the 
much  prized  historian  tolerably  correct.  Josephus, 
however,  has  gaged  his  estimate  from  the  number  of 
people  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
national  feast  of  the  passover,  when  the  city  was  teem¬ 
ing  with  visitors  in  great  numbers  from  far  and  near. 
The  hideous  admission  alike  for  Tacitus  and  for  Jos¬ 
ephus  is,  that  all  were  exterminated  during  the  pro¬ 
tracted  and  sanguinary  fury.  In  this  way  Josephus 
could  truthfully  put  the  holocaust  at  500,000  more  than 
Tacitus,  who  with  his  usual  accuracy,  estimates  only 
the  population  of  Jerusalem.  We  can  cite  the  sack  of 
no  city  which  was  fraught  with  such  shocking  barbar¬ 
ity  or  rose  to  such  numeric  proportions,  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race.  And  for  what?  Where  lies  the  con¬ 
sistency  which  can  parry  the  crime?  The  only  answer 
is  that  it  is  logically  consistent  with  the  animus  which 
drove  Rome  into  her  internecine  conquests;  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  reckless  inhumanity  which,  from 
Appius  Claudius,  had  been  killing  off  the  human  race : 
— jealousy,  competitive  emulation,  narrow  hatred  and 
a  contemptible  fear  lest  some  imaginary  rival  take  the 
pretentions  of  divine  right  from  a  hypothecated  claim 
to  blood  and  nobility  and  the  wealth  which  was  always 
a  substance  taken  from  unpaid  labor.  It  is  high  time 

« Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jewsx  VI.,  ix.,  3.  Tacitus,  Histories.  2,  4,  5,  9,  11. 
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the  mind  of  men  rise  to  understand  the  caustic  advice 
of  Lactantius,  that  as  long  as  the  hope  of  impunity 
favors  us  we  should  plunder  and  put  to  death, 4:i  a  sar¬ 
casm  as  good  to-day  for  the  science  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  as  it  was  then  to  soothe  the  stings  of  a  con¬ 
science  reddened  with  the  blood  of  humanity  during 
the  conquests  of  Rome. 

There  is  just  one  short  notice  to  make,  before  closing 
this  chapter  on  grievances.  It  is  that  regarding  the 
losses  it  entailed,  many  of  which  were  irrecoverable,  in 
the  line  of  invention,  manufacture  and  commerce.  Just 
in  proportion  as  those  military  ravages,  systematic  in 
nothing  but  carnage  which  decimated  and  robbed  the 
race44  were  successful  as  engines  of  power  to  overturn 
a  growing  civilization,  in  that  proportion  were  the  in¬ 
ventions  lost.  It  was  just  at  that  period  when  organ¬ 
ized  mechanics  were  actually  inventing  Aristotle’s  ma¬ 
chines.  Karl  Marx  contrasts  the  noble  purposes  and 
ideals  animating  ancient  society  with  the  lust  of  cruelty 
which  capitalism  breeds: 

w  ‘  If,’  dreamed  Aristotle,  the  greatest  thinker  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  ‘if  every  tool,  when  summoned,  or  even  of 
its  own  accord,  could  do  the  work  that  befits  it  just  as 
the  creations  of  Daedalus  moved  of  themselves,  or  the 
tripods  of  Hephaestos  went  of  their  own  accord;  if  the 
weavers’  shuttles  were  to  weave  of  themselves,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  either  of  apprentices  for  the 
master  workers,  or  slaves  for  the  lords.  ”’45 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  Damascus  blades,  and  shown 
that  the  raw  steel  came  from  India.  They  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  lost  that  our  critical  scientists  are  unable  to 
find  out  the  ancient  method  of  their  production.  The 
skilled  workmen  had  so  far  outstripped  us,  with  all  our 
mechanical  advancement,  that  we  cannot  find  the  way 
to  produce  either  the  beautiful  hues  which  variegated 
those  steels  and  other  blades  of  cutlery,  or  the  temper 

43 Divine  Inst.,  III.,  c.  17,  It  was  his  sarcasm  against  those  who  were 
skeptical  on  immortality,  but  it  applies  here, 

44  Plutarch,  De  Oraculorum  Defectu.  Plutarch  here  admits  that  in  his  day 
Greece  was  depopulated.  Consult  Wallace,  Numbers  of  Mankind,  pp.  253-4. 

45  We  have  already  quoted  Aristotle’s  remarkable  prediction  in  full;  see 
Supra,  p.  '.'4,  note  8.  Consult  Mauri,  I,  Cittadini  Lavoratori  p.  19,  who  says 
Aristotle's  idea  was  thought  ridiculous:  “Preeso  i  Greci  invecele  macchine 
e  i  ruotori  erano  sconosciuti ;  essi  eonfmavano  nel  mondo  fantastico  e  ridente 
dei  sogni  1’  ipotesi  di  Aristotili,  che  lo  strumento  di  lavoro  potesse  eseguire, 
presentendolo,  il  comando  dell’  operaio,  e  la  spola  corresse  sulla  trama  del 
tessuto  automaticamente.’'  Aristotle,  IIoAireia,  I.,  ii.,  4. 
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by  which  one  could  double  and  redouble,  and  toy  with 
them  at  pleasure,  after  which  contortions  they  would 
spring  back  with  marvelous  beauty  to  the  straight  line. 
Wonderful  hues  sometimes  in  fantastic  images  charac¬ 
terized  those  blades.  They  cannot  be  reproduced.  The 
art  with  the  artists,  was  extinguished.  Karsten  Niebuhr 
and  the  Russian  military  analyst  and  scientist  Anassoff,46 
vainly  tried  to  find  a  method  of  their  production.  But 
the  Indian  and  Greek  mechanics  were  beyond  them  in 
their  exquisite  science  and  we  are  left  behind,  without 
a  trace  of  the  secret  whereby  those  mechanical  feats 
were  wrought. 

Again,  they  possessed  the  secret  of  producing  inks 
which  were  never-fading.  The  invention  reached  down 
to  the  middle  ages,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  state 
that  the  store  or  stock  of  these  indelibles  lasted  until 
the  middle  ages;  for  we  find  in  the  block  prints  and 
even  in  type  printing  an  occasional  book  which  is  to¬ 
day  as  pure  black  and  beautiful  as  though  just  done. 

Of  the  lost  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  we  have 
already  given  an  account.47  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  senseless  and  bloody  ravages  of  Julius  Caesar  in 
the  fair  land  of  Gaul,  now  France,  estimated  to  have 
compassed  the  destruction  of  a  million  human  beings 
without  fulfilling  one  benificent  purpose  or  accomplish¬ 
ing  anything  but  to  glut  ambition  and  stuff  Rome  with 
slaves  and  plunder,  resulted  in  the  final  extinction  of 
this  agricultural  arm.  Several  of  the  finest  dyes  and 
pigments  ever  possessed  by  the  world  have  been  lost 
to  us  in  the  same  way.  Imperishable  brick  and  other 
building  material  were  likewise  lost  in  the  same  great 
vortex  of  death  and  desolation. 

But  amid  the  havoc  of  arms  and  the  rasping  besom 
of  vengeance  and  rapine,  one  thing,  be  it  truthfully  re¬ 
corded,  they  could  not  accomplish — the  very  thing  in 
fact  which  whetted  the  animus  of  the  Roman  optimists, 
inspiring  them  to  undertake  the  whole  swoop  of  bed¬ 
lam  and  obliteration — and  that  thing  was  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  unions  under  the  Solonic  and  Numan  dis¬ 
pensations.  They  could  not  kill  trade  unions  nor  even 

46  See  Amer.  Cyc.  art.  Damascus  Blades,  where  it  is  recounted  how  an 
effort  was  made  to  analyze  and  restore  the  secret. 

47  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  569,  note  109,  quoting  both  accounts  from  the  Latin  of 
Pliny  and  Palladius. 
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change  their  voting  system.  By  persecution,  murder, 
and  enslavement  of  the  members  and  innumerable  other 
tortures  they  could  for  a  time  reduce  their  effective 
force;  they  could  drive  them  back  into  undiscernable 
recesses  which  served  to  hide  them48  for  centuries  from 
view;  but  they  remained,  and  their  influence  likewise 
remained.  It  is  now  at  last  discovered  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  came  and  found  the  Solonic  trade  union  princi¬ 
ples  so  pure  and  so  similar  in  many  things  to  their  own 
that  they  planted  among  and  amalgamated  with  them. 
As  the  two  were  secret,  and  alike  hated  by  the  opti- 
mates  they  used  each  ot  her  co-operatively  to  shield 
themselves  against  that  power  and  in  course  of  time 
succeeded  and  came  out  of  the  secret  chrysalis  to  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  of  a  vast  socialism  now  with  all 
its  coarsness,  growing  year  by  year  into  perfection. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  them  was  the  immovable 
solidity  of  the  ancient  law  which  fortified  their  existence. 
An  inscription  assures  us  that  the  government  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  once  confiscated  some  property  of  an  eranos.  The 
union  brought  suit  and  the  state  was  obliged  to  make 
good  the  loss  and  pay  dearly.49  This  one  law  covered 
the  universe  We  give  all  information  as  yet  in  our 
possession  regarding  it,  in  our  next  chapter. 

48De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotteranea ,  has  by  a  lifetime  of  labor  unearthed  the  whole 
method  of  the  scholce  which  were  often  underground  holes,  sometimes  grot¬ 
toes  and  in  the  cities’  cellars,  always  furnished  with  seats  of  a  peculiar 
fashion  serving  as  miniature  amphitheatres  where  the  unionists  used  to 
gather,  take  their  common  meal  and  listen  to  discourses  on  the  way  out  of 
misery  from  living  death,  to  salvation  through  their  later  faith. 

49  C  I  G.  2323 ;  Caillemer,  Droit  de  Societe  a  Ath'enes ,  p.  11,  demonstrates 
that  they  had  no  need  of  any  authorization  from  the  slate;  since  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  full  autonomy  of  their  own ;  and  cites  The  Fourth  Book  of  Gaius, 
on  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ,  in  the  Digest ,  XLVII.,  tit.  22,  De  Collegiis  et 
Corporibus  which  he  quotes  in  proof,  showing  that  the  ancient  law  of  Solon 
was  more  powerful,  more  respected  and  revered  than  any  statute  which 
could  be  enacted  at  Athens,  or  indeed  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  the 
text,  see  Supra,  n,  i8,  note  3:  for  inscriptional  references,  consult  our  index 
in  verb.  Laws. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN  UNIONS 

NUMBERS,  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Asia  the  Home  of  Trade  Organizations — Plato  went  with  Socra¬ 
tes  to  One  for  the  Material  of  His  Republic — Socrates  a  mem¬ 
ber — Always  Law  Abiding — Union  of  Washerwomen  600 
Before  Christ — Typical  Name  Erano-Thiasos,  Good  for  all 
Terms — Always  had  Votive  Franchise — Inscriptions  in  Proof 
—  Ancient  Eranos  resembled  Modern  Socialistic  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance — These  are  the  Oldest  Unions  on  Record — 
Love  for  One  Another  a  Command  of  the  Law — Common 
Table  and  Communal  Code — Brotherly  Love  Stretched  into 
the  Hereafter — Burial  Attachment  Aided  them — Rigid  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Candidates  wishing  to  join — The  Dokimasia — 
The  Agnus  Castus — Solonic  and  Christian  Tenets  identical — 
They  made  Slave,  Freedman  and  Freeman  Equal — Plodding 
Outcasts — How  they  loved  such  Tenets — Voting  Unionism 
raised  them  above  mere  Tools  of  Labor — Sabazios,  Their 
Soter  becomes  Saviour — Serapis — Tullus  Hostilius  a  Friend 
— Bridge  Builders — Name  Originated  the  Pontificate — The 
Pontifix  a  Boss  Bridge  Builder — Tracing  Trade  Unions  from 
the  Sixth  Century  B,  C. — Manner  in  which  they  Flourished 
— Shielded  the  Poor — Eranos  Loaned  Means  to  Slaves  to 
Buy  Themselves  Free — No  Starvation  Within  the  Veil — The 
Great  Gemeinde — Stretched  over  All  Lands — Ancient  Inter¬ 
national — Hebrew  Eranos — Many  Jews  had  the  Solonic  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Mosaic — Unions  in  the  Islands — Therapeutae 
and  Essenes  were  Solonic — Nazarenes  a  Branch — Taint  of 
Labor — Unions  of  Boatmen — Of  Fishermen — Merchants  in 
those  Days  as  low  as  Artisans — Longshoremen — Shippers — 
No  Strikes,  because  Interests  were  Common — Strange  Pre- 
Christian  Anagenesis ,  or  New  Birth — Union  of  Cutters  near 
Nazereth — Multitudes  at  Tyre  and  Sidon — Knife  and  Dirk 
Makers — Union  of  Gardeners  at  Ephesus. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  what  were  these  associations 
of  the  useful  producing  class  among  the  ancient  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  reader  desires  to  know  more  of  their  num- 
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bers,  character  and  principles,  as  well  as  the  places  they 
occupied. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  gave  a  racy  and  in* 
troductory  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  them.1 
But  so  enormous  was  the  task  that  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  attempt  the  survey  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Sem¬ 
itic  nations.  Here  was  in  fact,  their  home.  Here  it  was 
that  the  true  Solonic  dispensation  prevailed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  them  outside  of  what  is  now 
being  collected  by  archaeologists  researching  among  their 
inscriptions.  But  this  is  great.  We  find  among  the 
writings  of  men  of  letters  of  those  times,  an  occasional 
mention  of  their  existence.  Plato,  who  in  his  Republic2 
begins  the  celebrated  discussion  by  stating  that  they 
— meaning  a  certain  small  club,  assuredly  members  of 
a  thiasos — were  parties  regarded  by  him  as  most  impor¬ 
tant,  opens  his  celebrated  work,  the  Eudaemonia,  by  go¬ 
ing  with  Socrates  down  to  the  Piraeus  at  the  time  when 
the  eranos  was  holding  an  inauguration  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  temple  to  Bendis,  who,  like  Diana  or  Ar¬ 
temis,  was  called  “  Saviour,”  a  daughter  of  Jove  and 
Saturna,  patroness  of  labor,  and  friend  of  the  producing 
classes  of  mankind.  Her  father,  the  great  Jupiter,  was 
haughty  and  looked  down  upon  laborers.  She  was  a 
moon  goddess,  and  patronized  and  befriended  the  hunts¬ 
men,  agriculturists,  skilled  artisans  and  laborers.  Thus, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  after  so  long  a  time,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Republic  of  Plato  was  inspired  and 
brought  forth  at  a  feast  of  workingmen.  We  have  already 
shown  that  Socrates  was  a  member;  and  judging  from  a 
close  reading  of  the  Republic,  it  becomes  probable  that 
this  was  one  of  the  causes  against  him  which  not  long 
afterwards  compassed  his  tragic  death.3 

Although  the  writers  say  little  regarding  working  peo¬ 
ple  on  account  of  the  prevailing  taint  of  labor,  yet  we 
find  by  inscriptions  that  they  have  a  record  of  their  own 

U.,  Chapters  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX,,  XX.,  XXI. 
These  chapters  relate  mostly  to  the  great  trade  unionism  under  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Numa  Pompilius,  afterwards  reinforced  by  Servius  Tullius,  another 
friend  of  the  Roman  workingmen.  But  they  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
Greek  and  Semitic  unions  which  our  second  volume  has  charged  itself  to 
delineate. 

2  Plato,  Republic ,  I,,  1. 

3 Xenophon,  Convivii,  VIII.,  2;  “  riai/re?  e< r/xer  tov  deoC  tovtov  dia<rairat.” 
See  I.,  title  page,  and  p.  553,  with  note,  where  the  passage  of  Xenophon  is 
quoted,  and  accompanied  with  the  statement  that  the  doctrines  of  Socrates 
were  baaed  on  love,  afterwards  a  Christian  tenet. 
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which  is  reliable  and  old.  The  proofs  that  unions  exis¬ 
ted  in  the  dim  antiquity  cannot  be  collected  so  as  to 
make  a  historical  train  of  events  as  we  like  to  see  them 
arranged  in  our  modern  times.  We  are  consequently 
obliged  to  take  up  with  fragmentary  evidence  such  as  is 
given  in  the  inscriptions.  For  instance,  we  have  pieces 
of  stone  upon  which  are  words  showing  that  the  metal 
and  stone  workers  and  some  of  the  builders  had  good 
organizations  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.4 
The  discovery  of  engraved  monuments  carved  at  such  an 
early  age  confirms  the  suspicion  that  there  existed  an 
enormous  trade  organization  before  the  days  of  Numa 
and  Solon,  that  they  were  peaceful  and  honest,  and  that 
the  law  of  these  sovereigns  permitting  organization  came 
afterwards. 

All  along,  from  the  highest  dates  we  find  the  unions  of 
trades  to  have  had  two  objects  as  a  basis  of  association. 
The  first  and  evidently  most  important  was  that  of  mutual 
supports,  and  the  other  that  of  some  sort  of  religious 
worship.  The  economical  incentive  was  at  the  bottom 
of  everything.  This  is  clear.  Six  hundred  years  before 
Christ  there  were  unions  of  poor  washerwomen.5  A 
union  of  washerwomen  600  years  before  Christ !  The 
inscriptions  show  that  it  was  to  some  deity;  for  every 
craft,  in  accordance  with  the  early  belief,  had  an  im¬ 
aginary  god  or  goddess  supposed  to  be  looking  after  the 
interests  of  that  special  trade.  Another  stone  slab  is 
found  at  Athens,  of  a  clothes-cleaners’  union  whose 
members  likewise  had  an  altar  of  consecration. 

The  general  term  designating  these  unions  was  eranos, 
and  the  functions6  which  accompany  the  term  are  spoken 

4  Oehler,  MS. ,  Contributions  to  the  Author,  No.  35,  p.  17  ;  “  Metall  und  Stein, 
Die  Fabricate  derselben  wurden  bereits  im  VI.  Jahrhunderte  vor  Chr.  aus 
Athen  ausgefiihrt :  vgl.  Athen.,  Mittheilungen,  X.,  1885,  p.  156;  aber  ein 
Beweis  fur  eine  Genossenschaft  in  Athen  noch  nicht  erbracht  Dagegen  bes- 
tand  eine  solche  auf  Kos;  dann  eine  avg^i^cn?  xa^'cew*/  *n  Sigeion:  CIG., 
3639  und  addenda;  in  Thyateira  sind  die  Errichter  einer  Ehrenstatue  die 
Xa\Kei<;  \a\xoTvno(.:  Bulletin  HelUnique ,  X.,  1886,  p.  407,  No.  10,”  But  most 
probably  the  bronze  referred  to  at  Athens  was  manufactured  by  the  organ¬ 
izations  of  Kos,  Thyateira,  etc. ;  or  at  least  the  rough  material,  as  was  done 
in  India  for  the  Damascus  blades. 

5 Oehler,  MS.,  No.  16,  Contribution.  2,  p.  11:  “Gewerbe.  Inschriftlich 
ist  bereits  fur  das  IV.  Jahrh.  v.  Chr,  die  Genossenschaft  der  ir\wfi<s  in  Athen 
bezeugt:  CIA.,  II  ,  1327,  vgl.  Athen.,  Mittheilung,  X.,  1885,  p.  77,  wo  eine 
Weihinschrift  einer  nhvvrpta  aus  dem  VI.  'Jarhh.  v.  Chr.  mitgetheilt  ist. 
Diesem  Gewerbe  nahe  verwandt  sind  die  y va<f>eig.  In  Athen  kennen  wir  die 
Weihinschrift  eines  yratfievs  aus  dem  VI.  Jahrh.  v.  Chr.”  This  brings  washer¬ 
women  and  woolworkers’  unions  as  early  as  B.C.  600;  actually  before  Solon. 

6  Foucart,  Associations  Religieuses,  p.  2;  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nicomachi,  VIII., 
ix..  7.  ed.  Didot;  Van  Holst,  Be  Eranis  Veterum  Gr decorum. 
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of  in  the  earliest  writings.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Homer, 
who  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  different  from 
that  assumed  in  later  centuries.  In  Homer  the  word 
eranos  designates  a  stipend  paid  into  a  common  fund  by 
a  club  of  people,  for  eatables  and  wine  at  the  common 
table,  either  at  some  special  feast,  or,  as  was  more  gener¬ 
ally  needful,  for  the  poor,  who  worked  every  day  and 
had  to  economize  in  their  food  by  regular  meals  in  com¬ 
mon,  such  as  were  enormously  in  practice  among  the 
Greek-speaking  people  in  all  antiquity.  Homer  inti¬ 
mates  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme,  and  approved  and 
sanctified  by  the  god  or  goddess,  or  whatever  divinity, 
to  have  things  thus  enjoyed  in  common.  But  we  shall 
come  to  these  definitions  more  explicitely  soon. 

These  associations  conducted  the  community  business, 
not  only  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the  common  table,  in 
fellowship  with  one  another,  but  in  solid  business  trans¬ 
actions;  and  they  did  it  vigorously  under  established 
law.7  They  utilized  the  forces  of  their  unions  in  exactly 

THE  LAW - PROOFS  THAT  IT  WAS  THE  OLD  STATUTE  OF  SOLON. 

AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  FRAGMENTARY  ALLUSIONS. 

7  We  here  give  quotations  as  they  appear  in  the  workingmen’s  inscrip¬ 
tions,  showing  them  all  to  be  taken  from  the  great  original  law  preserved 
only  in  fragmentary  form.  Cf.  Vol  I.,  pp.  353-8,  quoting  law  of  the  inscr. 
of  Lanuvium,  CIL.,  XII.,  No.  2112;  Foucart,  .Ass.  Rel. ,  p.  12,  who  also 
shows  that  this  was  so:  “La  loi  des  eranistes  fut  gravee  sous  les  Antonins; 
mais  elle  ne  fit  probablement  que  reproduire.’’  Now,  the  law  is  again  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  stone  of  a  dt'ao-o?,  and  again  of  an  epavos  found  at  the  Peir/eus, 
Revue  Archeol .,  1864,  II,,  p.  399,  lines  17-20;  “  ......  ypaypavras  ev  nivai ct 

Kara  tov  vopov,  omus  av  et  iracr lv  (pavepov  tow  /SovAoupevot?  $iAoTipeu7dai  nepl 
to  iep'ov  o  Ttp-ryd^crovrat  kolt’  d£t'd^’,,’  k,  r,  A.  Again,  similar  allusion  to  the 
great  original  law  is  seen  in  an  inscription  found  at  Amorgos  cited  by  the 
learned  Koumanoudis,  in  the  ApxatoAoyt/crj  ’E$>jpepi's,  New  Series,  No.  77, 
line  14:  “  .  .  .  .  /card  t6v  vopov  tcov  ’EpavucrTiov.”  The  law  is  referred  to  in  an 
inscription  of  Rhodes,  coronating  or  crowning  a  icvpi os,  CIG.,  2525.  It 

is  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  of  Venice;  Lines  11-21,  read;  “ . 

evepyereiv  tov  epavov  /cat  /caAav  aTroSeii-iv  ep  7racrt  7rejroi.Jjp.evow  Tu^at  dyadat 
SeSo^dai  tu>v  kolvujv  Ttov  ’AAtaSav  /cat  AAia/xTav,  /cvpoodeto’dv  TOiV  Se  raiv  Ttpwv 
e7raive'crai  /cat  arefiavaxTac  AiovvaoSuipov  ’AA e£av5prj  evepyerav  tov  koivov  ei?  to 
del  \povov  xpvcre iov  ffTec/xxvwv  tu>v  e/c  too  vopou  peyiaTtov-  /cat  6  ■ypappaTei/? 
avaypa ipaToj  Ta  8o]-a.vTa,”  k .  r,  A.  CIL.,  Vol.  vi.,  part  2,  inscription  no.  10, 
234,  page  1356. 

THE  LAW - AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  CELEBRATED  ANDANIA  STONE. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum ,  Vol.  111.,  No.  23,  p.  16.  We  are  indebted 
for  accurate  elucidations  of  this  Law,  to  the  remarks  of  the  editor:  “In 
prima  parte  lapidis  perpauca  sunt,  quae  intelligi  possint:  v.  7  avSpi  noptv 
initium  ut  videtur  versus  heroici,  v.  9,  veov  16  x^/pov  Aapawev  apiara?  ex- 

itus  hexametri,  v.  19,  /cat  pv/jprjv  <£dtpeVot?  /cat  aAArjAovs  avedjj/cav,  v.  20, . 

eviavcriov  e?  \povov,  bmru)<;  ....  ovres  e\oLev  ....  ,  v.  24-29  apxuiv  pev  Taup- 
tV/co?,  arap  pr}v  Movvtxi-wv  tjv,  b/cTio/catfie/caTTJ  6’  epavov  ovvayov  </uAot  avfipes 
/cat  Kcnvrj  f3ov\f)  decrpov  $iAijjs  iineypaif/av,  v.  30-44,  vopos  epaviaruiv,  \lr)8- 
evi  icrievai.  t?  tjjv  ffepvoraTJjv  avvoSov  tu>v  epavivT u>v,  7rpii/  av  So/ctpa- 

crd/j,  et  ecrTt  ayvo<;  /cat  evcrej3/js  /cat  ayadbs.  Ao/«pa£t:Tw  8e  o  npo<TTaTfls  ij 
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the  same  maimer  as  we  do  in  these  days.  They  were 
however  infinitely  superior  to  the  modern  conservative 
unions  which  refuse  to  coordinate  themselves  into  a 
voting  power;  since  they  were  voters,  and  according  to 
many  evidences  of  inscriptions  and  of  the  annals  of  his¬ 
torians,  they  formed  themselves  into  what  we,  in  these 
days  call  political  parties  and  used  all  their  power  and 
influence  toward  electing  to  office  the  superintendents 
of  public  work,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
labor  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  They  followed  the  great 
law  of  Solon,  many  allusions  to  which  we  here  give  in  an 
elaborate  note.  The  law  itself  is  given  on  page  48. 

apxiep'j.vicnr]<:  koX  6  ■ypa/u./aaTeu s  «al  ol  Tapiat  /cal  trvvStKOt’  eoTiocrav  6e  ovtoi, 
/cArjpwroi  /card  eros,  yu/pl?  tls  irpo<rT<xTr)s  to  Sevrep ov  els  row  fiiov  avroii 
....  ini  ipavov  KaTa.\L(f>deir).  av^aveTut  be  o  epacou  ini  ^HAoTet/u.tats’  et  Se 
tls  p.a\as  rj  dopvfiovs  /ceivaii'  fyaivoiTO ,  e/c/3aAAecrda>  tov  ipavov,  Cpjpuoi/xei'o s 
rats  dtoAats  ....  Kplcrecjs  .  ...  r)  n\riyals  alici^opievos.  V.  33,  dyvos  ( 07105 
Boeckh.),  v.  44,  ai/c^to/xero?  ipse  supplevi,  cetera  Boeckhii  sunt,  praeter 
v.  30-39,  quos  Keilius  restituit.” 

Rangabe,  AntiquiUs  Heltemques,  Vol.  II.,  No.  881,  shows  an  eranos  aa 
having  sued  and  procured  judgment.  The  person  who  directed  the  prose¬ 
cution  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  eranos.  They  were  metics. 
Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  49,  and  note  2.  Another  such  law  process  has  been 
discovered.  Rangabe’s  inscr.,  above  cited,  No.  881,  reads.  “Swerrj  it 
KeipiaSatv  ot/coi/cra,  dno4>vyovcra  Ni/codrjp.oi'  Aev/eovoia  /cat  kolvov  epai/icrraic, 
<f)ia.\Y)  crTa'&p.oi' . oiKovaa  ano^vyovaa,  Here  the  epigraph  becomes  il¬ 

legible.  Foucart,  ibid.,  says  of  the  same:  “  d' accord  avec  la  loi  de  Solon.” 

THE  LAW - AS  SHOWN  IN  BURIAL  UNION  OF  JESCULA  PIUS-IIYGIA . 

1  Lex  Collegi  AEsculapi  et  Hygiae 

n  Salvia  C.  F.  Marcellina  Ob  Memoriam  Flavi  Apolloni  Procuratoris  A  u- 
111  gusti  Qui  i'uit  A  Pinacotiiecis,  et  Capitonis  Aug.  Liberti  Adiutoris  e.jus 
Mariti  sui  optimi  piissimi,  donum  dedit  collegio  Aesculapi  et  Hygiae 
locum  ai-dicula  cum  pergula  et  signum  Marmoreum  Aesculapi  et  totar- 

iv  ium  tectum  junctum,  in  quo  populus  Collegi  Supra  Scripti  epulctur, 
quod  est  via  Appia  ad  Martis  intra  milliarium  I.  et  1!.  ab  urbe  euntibus 

v  parte  laeva  inter  adfines  Vibium  Oalocaerum  et  populum.  Item  eadern 
Marcellina  collegio  Supra  Scripto  dedit  donavitque  sestertium  quinqna- 
ginta  Milia  Nummum  liominibus  Numero  sexaginta  sub  hac  condi- 
cione,  ut  ne  plures  adlegantur  quam  numerus  supra  scriptus,  et  ut 

vi  in  locum  defunctorum  locoveniant  et  liberi  adlegantur,  vel  si  quis  locum 
suum  legare  volet  fill  a  vel  iratri  vel  liberto  dumtaxat,  ut  inferat  arkae 

vii  Nostrae  partem  demidiam  iuneratici,  et  ne  earn  pecuniam  supra  scriptam 
velint  in  alios  usus  convertere,  sed  ut  ex  usuris  eius  summae  diebus 

vin  intra  scriptis  locum  conlrequentarent.  Ex  reditu  eius  summae  si  quod 
comparaverint  sportulas  hominibus  Numero  LX  ex  decreto  universorum 

ix  quod  gestum  est  in  templo  divorum  in  aede  divi  Titi  con  ventu  pleno 
qui  dies  fuit  V.  idus  Martias  Bruttio  Praesente  et  Junio  Rufino  consul- 
ibus  uti  XIII,  Kalendas  Octobres  die  felis.simo  Natali  Antonini  Augusti 

x  Nostri  Pii  Patris  patriae  sportulas  dividerent;  in  templo  divorum  in 
aede  divi  Titi  c.  Ofilio  Hermeti  quinquennaliiierpetuo  vel  qui  tunc  evifc 

xi  X.  III.,  Aelio  Zenoni  patri  collegi  X.  III.,  Salviae  Marcellinae  matri  1  ol- 
legi  X.  III.,  immunibus  singulis  X  II.  curatoribus  sing.  X  II.  populo, 
sing.  X  I.  Item  placuit  pridienonas  Novembris  Natali  collegi  divideient- 
ex  reditu  supra  scripta  ad  martis  in  seholam  Nostram  praesentibus  quin- 

xii  quennali  X  VI.,  patri  collegi  XVI.,  matri  collegi  X  VI  ,  immunibus  sing. 
X  I1II.,  curatoribus  sing.  X  IIII.,  panem  assium  III;  vinum  mensuras 
quinouehnali  sextariorum  novern,  patri  collegi  I.  immunibus  sing.  Sex 
curatoribus  singulis  Sex.,  populo  sing.  Sex.  111.  Item  pridie  nonas  Jan- 

xiu  uarias  strenuas  dividerent,  sicut  suj/ra  scriptum  est  XI II.  Kalendas  O  C 
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In  this  respect  they  were  socialists  of  the  manner  some¬ 
times  designated  the  Socialistic  Trade  and  Labor  Alli¬ 
ance  or  socialistic  new  trade  unionism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  new  socialistic  trade  unionism  is  the  oldest  of 
all  on  record.  The  oldest  trade  unions  were  certainly 
the  purest  in  the  true  philosophy  and  economy  of  scien¬ 
tific  socialism. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  inscriptional  history,  backed 
by  the  great  law  or  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  was  leading  the 
workers  out  and  upward  into  Plato’s  highest  civilization, 
his  Eudsemonia,  which  was  an  enlightened  political  state 
wherein  the  workers  rose  from  their  miseries  by  polit¬ 
ical  action  through  the  ballot.  The  scheme  was  at  first 
endorsed,  with  the  wonderfully  powerful  movement  of 
Jesus,  but  ferociously  assaulted  by  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  and  finally  suppressed,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

Now,  amid  turbulent,  disgraceful  ambition  of  its  own 
leaders  who  are  catering  to  combinations  of  capital  for 
the  paltry  emolument  of  their  offerings,  like  the  ancient 
fakirs,  and  in  spite  of  their  treachery  which  betrays  the 
misled  membership,  the  glorious  Eudsemonia  or  state  of 
the  “Blessed”  is  gradually  “reawaking,”  in  the  prophetic 

Tobres.  Item  VIII.  Kal.  Martias  die  kare  cognationis  ad  Martis  eodem 
xiv  loco  dividerent  sportulas  panem  et  vinum,  sicut  supra  scriptum  est  pridie 
uonas  Novembres.  Item  pridie  idus  Martias  eodem  loco  cenam,  quam 
Ofilius  Hermes  quinquennalis  omnibus  annis  dandam  praesentibus  pro- 
Xv  misit,  vel  sportulas,  sicut  solitus  est  dare.  Item  XI.,  Kal.  Apriles  die 
violari  eodem  loco  praesentibus  dividerentur  sportulas  vinu  pane  sicut 
diebus  supra  scriptis.  Item  V.,  idus  Maias  die  rosae  eodem  loco  prae- 

xvi  sentibus  dividerentur  sportulae  vinu  et  pane  sicut  diebus  supra  scriptis, 
ea  condicione  qua  in  conventu  placuit  universis,  ut  diebus  supra  scrip- 
tis  ii  qui  ad  epulandum  non  convenissent,  sportulae  et  pane  et  vinu 
eorum  venirent  et  presentibus  dividiretur  excepto  eorum  qui  trans  mare 
erunt  vel  qui  perpetua  valetudine  detinetur.  Item  P.  Aeilus  Augusti 

xvii  libertus  Zenon  eidem  collegio  supra  scripto  ob  memoriam  M.  Ulpi 
Augusti  liberti  Capitonis  fratris  sui  piissime  dedit  donavitque  sester- 
tium  decern  milia  nummum,  uti  ex  reditu  eius  summae  in  cortribu- 
tione  sportularum  dividerentur.  Quod  si  ae  pecunia  omnis,  quae  supra 
scripta  est,  quam  dedit  donavit  collegio  supra  scripto  Salvia  C.  F.  Mar- 
cellina  et  P.  Aelius  Augusti  libertus  Zeno,  in  alios  usus  convertere  volu- 
erint  quam  in  eos  usus  qui  supra  scripti  sunt,  quos  ordo  collegi  nostri  de- 
crevit,  et  uti  haec  omnia,  quae  supra  seripta  sunt,  suis  diebus  ut  ita 
tiant  dlvidantque  quod  si  adversus  ea  quid  fecerint,  sive  quid  ita  non 
fecerint,  tunc  quinquennalis  vel  curatores  eiusdem  collegi  qui  tunc  erunt, 
si  adversus  ea  quid  fecerint,  quinquinnalis  et  curatores  supra  scripti  uti 
poenae  nomine  arkae  nostrae  inferant  sestertiuin  viginti  milia  nummum. 

xviii  Hoc  decretum  ordini  nostro  placuit  in  conventu  pleno,  quod  gestum 
est  in  templo  divorum  in  aede  divi  Titi  V.  idus  Martias  C.  Bruttio 
Praesente  A  Junio  Rufino  consulibus,  quinquennali  C.  Ofilio  Hermete 
curatoribus  O.  Aelio  Augusti  liberto  Onesirno  et  C.  Salvo  Seleuco. 

This  Flavius  Apollonius  was  mi 'aKodrjKrjs,  a  member,  and  perhaps  quin¬ 
quennalis  of  the  association  of  picture  painters,  Fab.,  Inscr.,  724,  no.  443. 
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language  of  the  celebrated  Manifesto  of  1848,  to  become 
the  vast  and  indeed,  the  only  power  which  can  prevail  to 
supersede  the  curse  of  combinations  or  trusts  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  corporations. 

Non-voting  trade  unions  are  fools.  They  know  not 
and  indeed  refuse  to  know  that  by  abjuring  their  man¬ 
hood  in  refusing  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  the  ballot, 
they  are  but  wafting  themselves,  their  cause  and  their 
hopes,  backward  into  the  feudalism  of  the  dark  ages. 

But  the  peculiar  phase  of  this  ancient  organization 
was  the  economic  manner  of  mutually  providing  for  each 
other  with  the  things  to  eat,  drink,  wear,  for  shelter,  and 
’finally  for  sepulture  after  death.  This  accounts  for  the 
universal  brotherhood  in  which  they  are  known  to  have 
clung  with  an  unflinching  tenacity.  They  called  it  an 
“abiding  faith/”  It  was  probably  their  table  socialism 
and  their  burial  attachment  that  inculcated  the  burning 
love  for  one  another  which  has  been  such  a  marvel  to  the 
students  of  modern  days  whose  task  is  to  decipher  their 
amazing  anaglyphs.  This  mutual  love  is  found  to  reach 
down  far  into  the  Christian  era. 

Not  only  did  they  love  each  other  here,  but  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  after  death  they  should  all  remain  together — 
the  masons  with  the  masons;  the  braziers  with  the  braz¬ 
iers;  the  potters  with  the  potters;  and  thus  with  all  the 
trades  and  professions!  They  made  provision  by  means 
of  a  burial  attachment  to  their  union,  that  in  little  cin¬ 
erary  urns,  the  ashes  of  the  members  should  be  mixed 
together  in  order  that  the  dead  brethren  be  provided  in 
the  tomb  with  each  others’  society,  believing  that  as  their 
life-long  contact  in  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  had 
afforded  so  much  good  and  such  exquisite  joy,  so  in  the 
cinerarium,  ashes  would  mix  with  ashes,  affording  joy  in 
the  silent  and  peaceful  beatitudes  of  the  long  forever.8 

There  are  found  quite  a  number  of  slabs  of  marble  and 
other  stone  whose  grim  chiselings  plainly  indicate  that 

8  Oehler,  “MSS.,  Contrib.”  II.,  p.  66,  No.  138:  “Was  augefiihrt  wurde, 
geniigt  um  zu  beweiscn,  dass  die  Sorge  ftir  die  Bestflttung  der  Mitgiieder,  fiir 
die  Erhaltung  des  Grabmales,  und  fur  den  Todteneultus  vielfach  von  den  Ver- 
einen  getragen  wurde;  dies  erklilrt  sic-h  aus  der  sakralen  Grundlage  aller 
Voreine.  Die  Verehrer  derselben  Gottheit  sollen  und  wollen  aucb  naeh  ihrem 
Tode  vereint  sein,  ibnen  sollen  vom  Vereine  rd  vo/ai^ojaei'a  erwiesen.  Daher 
erklaren  sich  die  gemeinsamen  Begrabnisplatze  ‘einzelner’  Vereine,  umschlossen 
von  eincr  Mauer,  die  Errichtung  und  Erhaltung  der  /ayd/aara.” 
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love  was  the  first  moral  principle  while  mutual  care  un¬ 
der  title  of  economies  was  the  first  practical  principle. 
In  entering  one  of  the  numerous  unions,  the  candidate 
was  first  carefully  examined  as  to  his  or  her  good  traits. 
Social  standing  seems  not  to  have  been  much  regarded. 
Slaves  were  admitted  to  membership.9  It  is  indeed 
wonderful,  even  amazing,  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
buried  and  secreted  truth,  to  find  that  love,  mixed  with 
mutual  economies,  was  the  foundation  rock  of  success 
and  happiness  for  the  lowly  outcasts  of  mankind  who,  as 
now,  formed  four  fifths  of  our  race. 

Every  member  must  be  proved  b}^  a  rigid  examination 
to  be  pure,  clean,  holy  and  good.10  This  we  positively 
know  to  have  been  going  on  600  years  before  the  advent 
of  our  era.  Everybody  knows  furthermore  that  love, 
purity,  goodness  are  the  basis  of  our  modern  civilization. 
Eoucart,  who  seemed,  at  the  time  M.  Wescher  wrote  the 
significant  words  quoted  in  the  note,  not  to  agree,  says 
that  the  word  hagnos  means  more  than  holiness;  it  means 
clean;  and  to  keep  clean,  pure,  castus,  required  abstemi¬ 
ousness.  He  says  it  means  practical,  material  purity; 
and  hints  that  in  course  of  time  it  may  have  crystalized 
into  the  ideal  later  known  as  agnos  castus,  the  Lamb  of 
God.11 

Another  remarkable  thing  of  these  days  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  manhood.  The  slave, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  nothing,  had  nothing  and  must 
hope  for  nothing.  The  freedman  who  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  free  man  who  could  be  a  citizen, 
was  the  power  of  the  organized  workingmen  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  The  law  always  drew  the  line  against  him. 
Plato  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to  recognize  the  work- 

o 

0  Foncart,  “Assoc.  Rel.”  p.  7,  shows  many  inscriptions  which  prove  that 
slaves  as  well  as  freedmen  were  admitted  to  membership.  See  “Philologus, 
2nd  Supplement,”  p.  612:  “  ‘Ynep  Aiao-arofivoiaiTav  ro>v  rag  71-0X105  SovAwv 

Kvat  .  .  .  ei 'Of  ypau.ixo.Tevg  Sapoo-io?  ieparevaag  Aiog  ’Ara.Svpiov  ....  rtov  Kvpiuiv 
'Podia/v  ave&7)Ke  All  ' Arafivpiu).  .  .  .“ 

10  Wesc-her,  “Revue  Archyologique,”  1S65,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  226,  comments  upon 
these  conditions,  basing  his  remarks  on  the  epigraph  in  C  I  0.,  126,  lines  31-3 4 : 
“M-rjSevi  efco-Tio  ei?  Tpv  aeuvoriir^v  arvvoBov  tu>v  e  pavurr^v ,  npiv  av 
SoKip.acrO"fj  ei  earl  ayio?  «a l  evcre/3^? /cal  dyado?.’’  Wescher  on  the  strength 
of  this,  adds:  “L*e  princ-ipe  de  ces  reunions,  e’est  la  liberty,  leur 
but  e’est  1’  amelioration  morale  et  materielle  des  homines.  Les  s.ulos  con¬ 
ditions  d*  admissibility  nu’  riles  exigent,  ce  sont  trois  vertus  qu’  on  pour- 
rait  appeler  ehrytiennes:  la  saintete,  la  piety,  la  bonty. 

11  As  the  unions  were  religious,  or  believed  in  supernatural  aid,  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  connected  therewith,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  ancient 
initiations.  Plutarch,  “De  Superstitionibus,”  makes  it  mean  physically  clean, 
1.  e.  materially  clean:  “pun-apoi  ayrtrat,  a/cadaproi,  /cadappot.” 
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ingman  in  his  true  quality  as  the  great  producing  factor 
of  the  wealth  and  means  of  life,  as  Adam  Smith  so  nobly 
argued,  hut  he  thought  manhood  and  aristocracy  had 
four  fountains  which  he  called  sources  of  nobility.  The 
first  is  this  man’s  aristocracy  by  birth:  the  sconcl  is  his 
aristocracy  by  illustrious  military  achievement;  the  third 
springs  from  victories  in  the  contests  of  the  games,  and 
the  fourth  is  the  preeminence  of  the  spirit  and  mental 
powers  of  genius.  This  last,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Plato,  informs  us,  was  the  nobility  he 
most  highly  prized.12  But  alas  these  are  all  counted 
from  the  citizen  class.  The  poor  expropriated  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  slave  was  totally  overlooked  in  this  estimate. 
He  was  entitled  to  no  claims  to  nobility.  All  he  had  was 
what  he  earned  by  the  hardest  and  this  is  why  his  or¬ 
ganization  was  a  boon  so  estimable. 

To  illustrate  more  vividly  the  necessity  among  the 
plodding  outcasts,  our  ancient  forefathers,  of  a  strong 
and  protective  association  of  intermutual  care,  let  us  re¬ 
cur  to  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of  years  they  were  re¬ 
garded  as  not  possessing  souls;  they  were  simply  things, 
such  as  machines,  implements  of  toil1'5  and  production. 

ltegarding  the  authority  enforcing  inscriptions,  the 
wording  is  lost;  yet  everything  thus  far  found  points  to 
a  clause  in  the  Solonic  law.  Several  inscriptions  of  an 
early  date  show  that  it  was  compulsory.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  that  these  legalized  trade  and  labor  societies 
were  in  Egypt  considered  by  Amasis,  as  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  people  got  their  living, 
as  well  as  to  afford  the  census  enumerators  an  accurate 
clew  to  their  numbers. 

All  the  savants  are  now  beginning  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  that  these  unions  were  not  only  very  ancient 
but  very  important  factors  of  state.  There  can  be  no 

12  Diog.  Lsert.  thought  to  be  very  ancient,  “Vita  Platonis,”  31:  “Aiaipeirat 
Se  r/  evytveta  eif  eiSi)  rerpapa.  *Ev  p-ev,  eay  axriV  oi  npoyoyoL  Ka\ ot,  #cdya$oi 
*cai  fiocaioi,  tovs  iic  tovtojv  yeyeyr)/xeyovf  evyeyel g  <f>aar\v  tivai.  "A  Wo  Se  eav  wai 
oi  irpoyovoi  SeSvyturrevKOTes  ical  apxoyres  yeyev^/aevoi,”  k.  t.  A.  Cf.  Gran, 
de  Cassagnac,  “Histoire  des  Classes  Nobles,”  p.  31. 

13  Varro,  “De  Re  Rustica,”  I.  17,  i:  “Instrumenti  genus  vocale,  et  semt- 
vocale,  et  mutum:  vocale,  in  quo  sunt  servi;  semivocale;  in  quo  boves; 
mutum,  in  quo  plaustra.”  Thus  the  servant  is  a  machine,  like  a  beast,  or  a 
wagon,  only  that  he  can  make  a  noise  with  his  vocal  organs.  Again,  “Digest,” 
IV.,  5:  “Servile  caput  nullum  jus  habet.”  Taken  from  the  great  jurist 
Paulus;  or  as  Ulpian  puts  it  in  “Digest,”  IV.,  17:  “In  personam  servilem 
nulla  cadit  obligatio.”  The  denial  of  any  claim  to  manhood  or  nobility  or 
soul  is  also  made  by  Plato,  “Laws,”  VI.;  Homer,  “Odyssey,”  XVII.,  v.  322- 
323;  Horace,  “Sermon.,”  I.;  “Satyr.,”  VI.,  v.  6. 
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doubt  that  the  unions  existed  in  a  n on-legalized  form 
long  before  either  Numa,  Solon  or  Amasis  and  were  even 
at  this  early  period  cutting  their  own  inscriptions.1* 

From  the  earliest  recorded  proof  of  their  existence 
obtained  through  their  own  annals  600  years  before 
Christ,  we  find  numbers  all  along  of  later  ones  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  occasionally  sketch  them  as  curious  landmarks, 
as  we  descend  the  craggy  steps  of  time.  Dr.  Johann 
0 elder,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  has  given  much 
time  and  travel  to  this  subject,  mentions  an  eranos  which 
flourished  over  400  years  before  Christ.10  Natural  to 
their  miserable  condition,  the  property  and  all  good 
things  of  life  which  they  had  created,  being  taken  away 
from  them,  they  not  only  hugged  their  protective  union¬ 
ism  and  its  common  table  and  mutual  association,  but 
they  likewise  cultivated  a  belief  in  an  imagined  saviour. 
This  they  for  centuries  adhered  to  until  lie  finally  came. 
In  consequence,  their  inscriptions  teem  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  their  god  'Soter  or  saviour,  an  imaginary  redeemer, 
some  day  coming  to  deliver  the  world.1'1  The  pre-Chris- 
tion  saviour  worshipers  were  among  the  strongest  unions 
of  labor.  Their  condition  was  made  precarious  by  the 
harsh  power  of  the  wealthy,  constantly  speculating  upon 
their  nerve  and  muscle,  using  their  female  charms  for 
beastly  gratification,  glutting  themselves  with  their  valu¬ 
able  productions  and  constantly  talking  them  down.  The 
law  gave  them  power  to  slay  them  without  process  of  a 
trial.  It  all  quickened  their  longings,  causing  them  to 
conjure  up  imaginary  hopes  of  relief  and  a  cherished 
belief  in  a  forthcoming  Saviour  who  was  to  redeem  them 
all.  This  greatly  whetted  their  habits  and  practice  of 
♦  worship  and  inculcated  mutual  lo.ve  and  growth  of  con- 

14  Cagnat,  in  “Revue  Contemporaine,”  Jan.  1896,  p.  166,  says:  “La  tradi¬ 
tion  rapporte  au  roi  Numa  1’  institution  des  corporations  professionnelles  a 
Rome.  Pour  qui  ne  fait  point  de  P  existence,  de  Romulus  et  son  successeur 
un  article  de  foi.  Cela  signifie  qu’  elles  sont  aussi  anciennes  que  la  ville 
m§me.” 

15  Oeliler,  “MSS.,  written  to  the  author”:  “Sabazios:  Die  2a0a£i acnal 

im  Peireius  wurden  bereits  oben  unter  den  epavoi  erwahnt;  eine  in  derselbon 
Stelle  gefundene  Weihungsinschrift  aus  dem  Jahre  342  v.  Chr.  CIA.,  II.,  1326 
wird  mit  Recht  auf  Sahazios  bezogen  und  beweisst,  dass  der  Cult  dieses  Gotten 
bereits  im  IV.  Jahrh.  v.  Chr.  im  Peireius  gepflegt  wurde.” 

10  Oehler.  “MS.,”  I.,  No.  66:  “In  Rhodes  bestand  ein  Aios  2&mjpia<rrav 
2apa7ria.(7Tay  xotvov,  “Tnscr.”  Gr.  “Inscr.”  162;  in  Lindos  A (6?  £  wT^piacrrai'; 
“ibid.”  nr.  939i.  Zev?  'Yerrios.  “They  are  recorded  by  the  epigraphies  as  of 
about  R.  C.  262.  It  was  all  as  their  simple  minds  happened  to  imagine. 
The  same  author  refers  to  Strabo,  006,  and  to  the  “Corpus  Inseriptionum  At- 
ticarum,”  II.,  no.  616,  of  B.C.  300,  for  mention  of  a  Zeus  swrrjp,  and  “ell 
Hedligthum  desselben  im  Peireius.”  Dioskuros  “Ad  Kabiren.1’ 
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science  in  the  world.  The  third  and  fourth  centuries  be¬ 
fore  our  era  abound  in  saviour  or  messiah  worship  among 
the  trade  organizations.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
eranos  built  upon  this  hope.17 

To  be  added  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  sources 
of  that  Saviour  worship  which  at  the  present  day  is  caus¬ 
ing  vague  and  erroneous  speculations  regarding  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  religion,  must  be  another  well-known  reason 
which  is,  that  the  Roman  conquests  based  their  animus 
largely  in  the  ambition  of  individuals  for  gain,  by  plunder 
and  the  glut  of  vengeance.  To  them  nothing  was  so  deli¬ 
cious  as  the  groans,  sobs  and  dying  moans  of  victims. 
Such  victims  must  be  the  poor  proletaires  whom  their 
aristocracy  had  degraded,  robbed  and  impoverished.  Let 
every  movement  of  the  organized  modern  workers  be¬ 
ware;  since  the  fires  of  that  ancient  hatred  have  never 
been  quenched  or  even  christianized.  To  rob  and  glut 
and  become  millionaires  at  the  expense  of  the  working- 
people  is  still  the  uppermost  sentiment;  and  let  us  be¬ 
ware  lest  they,  in  their  cunning,  spring  upon  us  another 
standing  army  with  a  military  force,  such  as  killed  off 
the  workers  in  the  past.  Rome  by  her  conquests,  raised 
the  battle-axe  against  the  useful  element  of  the  race. 
That  same  truculent  money  power  is  still  here  and  it 
behooves  the  n on-propertied  majorities  to  take  this  as 
their  warning. 

Away  back  in  the  time  of  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius 
there  were  religious  congregations  which  were  none 
other  than  labor  associations  worshiping  a  tutelary,  sav¬ 
ing  deity.18  The  Arval  Brothers  and  Sisters  early  as¬ 
sumed  an  aristocratic  hue  since  they  were  supported  by 
the  general  government  and  made  perpetual  under  its 
sanction,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  bridge 

17  Serapis  was  another  of  the  saviour  deities  on  whom  they  placed  hope 

as  a  messianic  power.  The  CIA.,  II.,  617,  has  a  stone  showing1  us  a 

ttpoepavlarpLa,  B.C.  300.  In  B.C.  400,  ie.,  in  that  century,  there  was  an  eranos 
or  a  numerous  colony  of  them,  right  in  the  brightest  days  of  Socrates,  who 
had  their  houses  and  little  temples,  tcvpidicat  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
Acropolis:  Oehler,  “MSS.  to  the  author”:  “Athen,  Erwahnt  wird  kolv'ov  ™i' 
ipavLo-Tiov  in  den  <£idA.ai  e^e^evdepiKcu.  Verzeichnissen,  die  auf  der  A/cpon-oAi? 
g  i unden  wurden,  und  dem  IV.  Jahrh.  v.  Chr.  angehoren  C  I  A.,  II., 
768;  772;  773;  775,  CIA.,  IV2.,  nr.  7686;  7728  ;  775® ;  775c;  775d;  vergl. 
“American  Joum.  of  Arch./’  IV.,  1888. 

18  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  “Histoire  des  Classes  Nobles,”  p.  197,  sqq:  “La 
congregation  religieuse  la  plus  cfilebre  etait  celle  des  vestales,  appellees  Filles 
de  Vesta,”  (“Vestal  Virgins”).  Under  Numaphey  only  numbered  four.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Numa,  x. :  “IIpuiToy  p.eV  ouv  vn'o  Novp. a  Kai^iepwdldjai  Aeyouoa  rev^viav 
■cat  BepTjVi'aV,  SevrepOV  Se  KayouArjiav  /cai  Top7n)iaV.“ 
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builders.  On  close  investigation  we  are  astonished  to 
find  that  everything  in  our  civilization,  especially  our 
Christian  religion,  is  derived  from  one  or  another  of  these 
innumerable  trade  and  labor  movements,  legalized  by 
Numa  and  Solon  and  employed  by  the  state  until  broken 
up  after  the  conquests. 

But  this  trade  unionism  was  originally  considered  a 
great  virtue.  Solon,  in  his  law  sometimes  called  the  law 
of  Attica,  positively  ordered  that  it  be  accounted  honor¬ 
able,19  which  at  that  early  day  proved  a  great  triumph  of 
craftsmanship.  On  obtaining  this  permission  they  began 
to  spread  over  mainland  and  islands,  until  they  existed 
everywhere.20 

It  was  under  this  law  of  free  organization  that  Pytha¬ 
goras  careered.  Like  the  Gnostic  in  Christian  times,  he 
wanted  to  establish  a  great  philosophy  and  totally  failed. 
The  purely  economical  is  too  practical  ever  to  become  a 
philosophy.  Nevertheless  it  is  known  that  there  existed 
synods  or  communities  of  persons,  mostly  of  the  pedago¬ 
gical,  and  esoteric  class  of  mind,  who,  like  the  mechanics 
and  laborers,  had  to  win  a  living  by  their  labor  and 
talent.  These  took  advantage  of  the  great  jus  coeundi, 
and  are  known  to  have  sheltered  themselves  from  harm 
and  hunger  by  means  of  similar  unions,21  while  they  went 
abroad  to  do  good  in  the  world.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Christians  did  afterwards.  The  Pythagorean  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  known  and  acknowledged  to  have  been 
planted  into  the  trade  and  labor  movement  legalized  by 
Solon,  existed  600  years  before  Christ. 

13  Plutarch,  “Solon,”  xx.,  Laws  of  Attica:  ’Ayios  vd/xo?.*  “Solon,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  soil  of  Attica  which  hardly  rewarded  the  husbandman’s  labor, 
was  far  from  being  capable  of  maintaining*  a  lazy,  indolent  multitude,  ordered 
that  trades  should  be  accounted  honorable;  that  the  council  of  Areopagos 
should  examine  into  every  man’s  means  of  support,  and  chastise  the  idle.” 
Longhomes’s  trans. 

20  They  were  organized  in  the  island  of  Chios  long  before  Christ;  and  in 
Cilicia  are  found  their  relics,  showing  that  they  often  dedicated  to  Ascle- 
pias:  “  S  vvofios  twv ’A«7-/cXTj7rtaa-Tav.  So  in  Epidamnus  were  the  >caj3/3aSias,  “vide 
Feuilles  d’  Epidaure,”  no.  112;  Foucart,  “De  Scenicis  Artificibus,”  p.  9,  who 
cites  information  from  Isocrates,  “Evagoras,”  I,  150,  thus  showing  that  the 
Greek  unions  spread  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  being  incited  by  Evagoras,  B.C. 
420-385,  to  go  there  and  settle.  This  he  thinks  was  the  origin  of  their  existence. 

21  Athenseus,  “Deipnosophistse,”  V.,  186a,  speaks  of  the  Aioyeviaaral,  ’AvniraT- 
pterrat,  navaiTiacrrai,  as  being  <Jx.Aocr6<f>ioy  cnivoSoc.  Among  the  adherents  of 
Pythagoras  there  was  a  difference  between  these  names.  In  the  “Anonvmus” 
who  is  author  of  “Vita  Pythagorse  apud  Photium,”  §1,  the  following  distinc¬ 
tions  are  threaded  out:  “oi  ai/v  fiev  avref  rto  Tlv&ayopa  oi  ■yevo/u.evoi  e/caAoOvro 
Iluda-yopt/coi,  oi  Se  tout (x)V  /xa&r)Tai  Ilvdayopeioi,  oi  Se  aAAws  e£u>&ev  ^rjAural 
Hv&ayafji<TTai.”  Compare  Iamblicus;  p.  80,  sq.  Oehler,  “MSS.  to  the  author,” 
subjoins  the  remarks:  “Der  religiose  Mittelpunkt  der  Philosophenschulen  war 
an  Movaeiov,  die  Feste  werden  Mov<reia  genannt;  daher  hat  Wilh.  MoUeuf,'vJ* 
die  Philosophenschulen  als  ©iaom  Movcrov  crklMrt.” 
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There  was  a  union  of  potters  at  Cos  which  existed  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  That  there  was  a  jealousy 
existing  all  along  against  the  growth  and  success  of  these 
organizations  is  emphasized  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
crafty  priests  of  the  official  or  state  religion  captured  and 
turned  them  to  their  own  account.  This  was  especially 
the  fate  of  the  union  of  bridgebuilders.  Numa  evidently 
had  no  idea  that  his  college  of  pontiffs  would  ever  become 
a  seat  of  popery.  Originally  the  college  of  pontiffs  or 
union  of  bridgebuilders  was  a  group  of  masons,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  other  mechanics.  But  they  flourished  because 
they  were  voting  unions  and  obtained  political  control  in 
a  limited,  peaceful  manner.  Taking  advantage  of  some 
clause  in  the  law  now  lost,  they  voted  their  candidates 
into  the  offices  of  the  public  works  hereby  securing  for 
themselves  the  labor  of  building  bridges,  sewers,  and 
public  edifices  for  the  city  and  state  at  good  wages,  until 
they  worked  themselves  up  into  respectability.  As  all 
tilings  in  those  days  were  compulsorily  religious,  so  they 
also  conformed  with  the  general  customs  and  beliefs.22 

Another  singular  thing  is,  that  as  in  Pontiff  so  in  every¬ 
thing,  the  unions  lend  us  name  and  all;  for  pontifex  is 
bridgebuilder.  Even  the  pope  is  a  master  bridgebuilder, 
though  he  assumes  the  sounding  appellative  of  Pontiff, 
which  translated,  means  boss  of  the  union  of  bridge¬ 
builders,  who  became  celebrated  legalized  government 
Pontiffs  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  pontiffs  were 
originally  a  trade  union  of  bridgebuilders,  working  for 
the  state  on  government  construction.  Thus  everything 
in  our  modern  religion  is  traceable  for  its  origin  to  some 
trade  organization,  under  the  Solonic  and  ffuman  law. 

Trade  unions  built  all  the  great  itineraries  for  Home 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  These  unions  must  have 
been  business-like  concerns.  An  interesting  account  of 
how  they  so  systematically  worked  from  a  very  early 
time,  is  given  by  a  recent  writer,  M.  Domaszewski,  in  the 
Eranos  Vindobonenses.23  The  manner  in  which  trade 

22  “Plutarque  rapporte  en  plusienrs  endroits  de  sa  “Vie  de  Numa.”  que 
co  roi  institua  le  college  de  pontifs  et  quelques  autres  colleges  de  religieux: 

Se  xPVVaL  Mowcrat? Kad-iepioiTai  to  \'wpcov  e/cea'o,  Kal  roii ?  irepl  olvt'o  Aei/aw’/a?,” 
(Numa,  cap.  xiii.).  The  priests  under  the  guise  of  an  official  religion  began 
early  to  establish  the  pontifex  maximus  which  lasted  down  through  the  re¬ 
public  and  the  empire  and  finally  fixed  itself  permanently  in  the  papal  see. 

23  “Eran.  Vindobon.,”  pp.  63,  64.  In  Greek  he  was  called  the  emiJ.e\r]Tr]i, 
in  Latin,  curia.  The  board  were  curatores  viarum. 
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unions  under  the  protective  guardianship  of  Minerva  or 
Diana,  took  the  work  and  carried  out  large  enterprises, 
is  here  explained.  The  president  of  each  union  was  a 
sort  of  contractor  for  the  state.  It  was  the  same  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Pericles, 
which  was  not  long  after  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the 
battle  of  SalamiSj  there  was  a  thiasos  operating  one  of 
the  trades  on  the  island  of  Salamis.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Bendis,  the  Thracian  Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase  and 
favorite  friend  and  patroness  of  the  working  people. 

In  the  Greek- speaking  world,  the  eranos  not  only 
carried  out  the  various  evolutions  of  performing  pub¬ 
lic  work,  but-  it  likewise  acted  as  a  loan  society,  and  often 
loaned  money  toward  buying  slaves  into  their  freedom. 
The  valuable  work  of  M.  Foucart  already  quoted  from, 
explains  that  a  shrewdly  practical  use  was  made,  of  the 
god  or  goddess,  revered  by  them  as  a  tutelary  saviour. 
It  was  this  immortal  to  whom  the  slave  was  sold  into 
libertv.  IVe  can  imagine  no  more  beautiful  or  efficient 
system  of  practical  work  for  a  union  of  working  people 
to  do.  Surely,  the  genius  of  ancient  labor  organization 
must  have  surpassed  ours  of  the  present  day.  What 
could  be  more  noble,  more  sublime  than  this  ?  A  strictly 
trade  and  labor  organization  whose  members,  as  shown 
beyond  question,24  were  themselves  poor  emancipated 
slaves,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  having  obtained  their 
liberty  in  the  same  manner,  arranges  to  hand  over  to 
their  patron  god  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  before  the 
awful  tribunal,  the  august  immortal  delivers  the  thus 
loaned  money  over  to  a  holder  of  human  flesh,  thus  set¬ 
ting  a  chattel  free!  We  have  somewhat  explained  this 
ingenius  and  magnificent  trade  union  function,  which  for 
shrewdness  and  disinterestedness  surpasses  anything  we 
know  of  in  actual  existence  among  our  labor  unions. 

Every  qualified  person  unprovided  with  sufficient 

24  Foucart,  Affranchissement  des  Esclaves  par  f^rme  de  rente  a  uve  Divinile, 
p.  28,  has,  in  proof  of  the  above  astonishing  facts,  brought  to  the  light  a 
mass  of  inscriptions  engraved  under  the  law  and  at  the  very  time  the  god 
assumed  the  deal  in  his  great  temple  and  on  the  consecrated  altar,  as  we 
have  described.  See  Inscriptions  Recuilties  «  Delphes,  Paris,  Firrnen,  Didot, 
1863,  Nos.  89,  107,  126,  139,  213  and  244.  The  Slave  borrowed  his  ransom 
money  from  the  Epai-o?,  and  the  god,  through  the  legalized  and  brilliant, 
even  awe-inspiring  formality  of  law,  through  his  priests,  paid  the  thus  bor¬ 
rowed  money  over  to  the  owner  of  the  slave,  who,  with  cringing  greediness, 
cowering  with  awe  and  humility,  took  it  and  departed.  Then  the  slave 
remained  a  sort  of  chattel  to  the  union  which  was  bound  to  support  him 
or  her  and  furnish  work  for  wages,  until  every  obole  was  repaid. 
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means  wlierewith  to  live  without  wTork  could  in  those 
days,  under  provisions  of  the  Solonic  statute,  become  a 
member  of  some  mutual  aid  society.  Not  only  the  in¬ 
scriptions,  from  which  we  derive  our  information,  but 
also  many  of  the  ancient  writers  have  made  contribu¬ 
tions  to  establish  this  fact.  The  city  of  Alexandria 
teemed  with  these  societies;  and  one  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Athenseus  which  shows  that  they  were  there 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  There  were  un¬ 
ions  of  the  poets,  showing  that  it  was  necessary  for 
men  practicing  professions  to  organize;  since  working 
for  a  living  with  the  brain  was  equally  as  precarious 
as  working  for  a  living  by  hand.  So  again,  Pausan- 
ias,  mentions  the  Bactrian  singers,  and  an  inscription 
shows  that  they  owned  a  piece  of  land.  But  we  reserve 
for  a  future  chapter  our  description  of  the  vast  inter¬ 
national  union  of  the  ancient  artists,  regarding  which 
recent  finds  afford  incontestable  proofs.  A  circumstance 
may  here  be  mentioned  which  is  very  suggestive.  They 
existed  especially  in  and  around  the  old  cities  of  Herac- 
lea,  Troezen,  and  everywhere  in  Cephalonia  and  Phrygia 
where  the  Christians  settled  and  built  up  churches  that 
for  a  long  time  practiced  noble  tenets  in  their  temples.25 
The  great  <c  Gemeinde  ”  or  community  and  its  seed  of 
churches,  which  afterwards  grew  from  it,  was  seated  in 
very  ancient  times  at  Teos,  Samos,  Halicarnassus  or  Bou- 
drum.  This  was  an  enormous  congeries  of  associations 
which  seemed  to  be  bundled  together  into  a  numberless 
factor  and  to  so  general  an  extent  as  to  seemingly  en¬ 
gross  the  industrial  population.  It  is  not  until  within 
the  last  century,  and  it  might  be  said,  the  last  half  cent¬ 
ury  that  this  strange  and  countless  multitude26  of  trade 
and  professional  organizations  has  become  known  to  us, 
chiefly  through  their  own  inscriptions.  They  tell  their 

25  Ltiders.  Dionysische  KUnsller,  pp.  14,  15,  19,  says  there  were  ’Opyiames, 
diaaoi  and  others.  CIG.,  522.  A  long  inscription  is  found  mentioning  Hera- 
clea,  Cephalonia  and  Troezen,  which  describes  a  crowning  with  a  daAAo? 
are^avoc?,  all  well  preserved.  At  Heraclea  of  Pontus  is  one  given  bv  Wel- 
cker,  CIG  642f;  Preller,  Gr.  Mythol.,  I.,  109. 

26  Ltiders  Dioi.ys.  Kunstler,  p.  77 ‘  Die  grosse  Gesellschaft  nennt  sich  rb 

Koiv'ov  run’  wepL  top  Alopvctop  rex1’ trail'  Tarn  aw’  Jamt'a?  kclI  'EWytrwoprov  kou 
ti1>v  nepl  r'ov  Ka&riyepiora.  Atoi’vow.”  They  also  had  branches  at  Nemea  and 
Isthmos,  id.,  p.  79.  The  same  author,  p.  133,  devotes  more  than  a  page  to  an 
enumeration  of  places  in  these  regions,  including  Pergamaos  and  Chalce¬ 
dony  peopled  with  innumerable  societies  about  the  time  of  Aristonicus,  thus 
emphasizing,  if  not  verifying  our  argument  that  Aristonicus  the  revolter 
against  the  treachery  of  Attains  III.,  described  in  chapter  X.,  Vol.  I.,  of 
this  work,  was  a  member  of  some  powerful  social  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
letaries,  1 
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own  history;  and  it  must  be  said  their  chiselings  re¬ 
count  it  well.  The  German  archeologists  speak  of  it  as 
the  great  “Gemeinde,”  with  the  signification  of  a  com¬ 
munity  because  of  their  characteristics  of  self-helping 
brotherhoods  existing  in  thousands  of  clubs,  each  with 
a  common  table  and  a  communal  code,  and  yet  coordi¬ 
nated  into  a  sort  of  international  union.  They  are  found 
to  have  been  s-ery  numerous  200  years  before  Christ  and 
some  of  them  are  seen  to  be  of  much  earlier  date. 

Not  only  Greeks  and  Greek-speaking  people  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  this  great  “Gemeinde”  but  we  find  inscrip¬ 
tions  proving  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  on  the  border 
of  Palestine  also  had  many  organizations  for  aiding 
their  trades  and  manufactures.27  Even  on  the  Island  of 
Malta  they  existed;  for  a  union  is  found  from  Tyre,  of 
early  date,  whose  patron  god  is  Macod.  It  is  an  in¬ 
scription  of  a  genuine  eranos,  composed  of  the  members 
of  a  Phoenician  colony  settled  at  Malta.  This  eranos 
must  have  been  in  full  blast  at  the  time  Paul  landed 
there  on  his  way  to  Pome,  the  hints  of  Luke’s  legend 
proving  it. 

A  Hebrew  eranos  is  known  to  have  existed  at  Tlos, 
under  the  Solonic  law,  which  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Hula.2J  The  Jews  had  been  driven  about  by  the 
tyranny  of  kings,  and  were  willing  to  build  up  new  fort¬ 
unes  under  the  Solonic  rather  than  the  Mosaic  dispen¬ 
sation.  They  were  very  popular  and  judging  from  the 
work  of  Wilhelmowitz  Mollendorf,  Euripides  was  an 
officer  in  one  of  these  organizations.29  The  society  of 
the  eranos  flourished  in  Cnidos,  Smyrna,  Tralles,  Nicea 
and  all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and  their  own  in¬ 
scriptions  show  them  to  have  been  very  numerous  400 

27  Oehler,  Gr.  Vereinswesen  ;  See  infra ,  Index  :  “Ein  Verein  tyrischer 
Hauptleute  in  Delos:  to  kolvov  T vpuov  'HpaKAeiaruJi'  epi Toptav  *ai  vav- 
•cA -qpuiv  erbittet  vom  athenischen  Volke  den  Platz  fur  einen  re/xevos  'Hpa<- 
Aeous  toO  Tvptou  apyr)verov  ttjs  jrarpifios,  CIG.,  2271.  Zu  Kos  hat  Diomedon 
*ine  Kultgemeinschaft  zu  Ehren  des  Herakles  gestiftet.” 

28  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  99-102.  The  block  containing  the  inscription 
was  found  by  Hula  who  explains  it.  It  was  in  a  graveyard  near  Tlos,  in 
Lycia.  He  mentions  it  as  having  been  a  Judengemeinde  or  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Tlos.  Hula  has  restored  it,  and  we  present  the  heliograph  and  in¬ 
scription  here.  He  adds:  “Die  archonten  waren  Beamte  der  Judischen  Ge- 
meinde,  die  in  diesem  Titel,  wie  auch  in  anderen  Dingen  die  hellenistis- 
chen  Communalverfassung  adoptirte.  It  was,  then,  of  course,  one  of  the  com¬ 
munes  under  the  Solonic  law,  and  so  admitted. 

2»  Mollendorf,  Euripides ,  Herald.,  2nd  ed,  p.  141,  sqq  :  It  was  the  ’AiroAAwv 
AjjAio?.  The  members  were  ArjAiao-rcu  and  Euripides  officiated — a  matter 
which  honored  the  association.  See  Athenaeus,  X.,  p.  424,  who  calls  them 
op\ri<TTai,  the  dancers. 
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years  before  Christ.  One  of  Egyptian  origin  is  found 
to  have  had  Anubis  as  the  patron  deity.  He  was  god 
of  the  chase.  In  lower  Egypt  are  found  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  tombstones  mentioning  him.  He  had  the  jackal’s 
head,  and  was  guardian  of  tombs.  They  also  abounded 
in  Chios  and  all  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

Egypt  was  always  a  prolific  soil  for  these  associations. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Solonic  organizations  flour¬ 
ished  at  Alexandria  from  a  high  antiquity,  and  we  pos¬ 
sess  a  very  recent  acknowledgment  by  so  high  an  au- 
hority  as  Oeliler,  that  a  close  relationship  existed  be¬ 
tween  all  the  societies  of  that  day;  which  of  itself  blends 
therapeutse,  eranoi,  thiasoi,  essenes,  nazarenes,  orgeons, 
collegia,  in  fact  all  the  various  societies  of  this  peculiar 
class,  into  one;  the  name  alone  varying  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  languages  of  the  localities.  All  are  traceable 
to  the  great  paternal  origin,  the  Solonic  law,  and  their 
legible  landmarks  are  found  ranging  from  600  years 
before  our  era. 

Foucart,  who  studied  them  with  a  deep  penetration, 
declares  that  these  unions  which  in  his  Latin  work  he 
naturally  calls  collegia,  frequently  assumed  the  name 
of  their  own  patron  saint.30  In  Caria,  a  division  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  unions  of  masons  are  found  existing  from 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  They 
built  theatres.  So  also  it  may  be  put  down  as  unwar¬ 
rantable  to  suppose  that  the  Therapeutic  Essenes,  as 
they  are  called  in  Judea,  were  a  religious  association, 
few  in  number  and  of  questionable  age  and  duration. 
In  278  B.  C.  they  were  strong  mutual  unions  of  work¬ 
ingmen  and  their  inscriptions  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  now  admitted  by  scholars  that  they 
are  identical  with  all  the  other  prominent  trade  organ¬ 
izations,  of  which  the  thiasos  or  eranos  was  the  typical 
example.31 

In  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  there  was,  on  the 

30Z>e  Scenicis  Artificibus,  p.  20,  “Thiasi  numinis  cujusdam  patrocinium 
et  cognomen  assumunt,  ut  Serapiastas,  etc.;”  and  further:  ‘‘in  scenicis  col- 
legiis,  ita  in  thiasis,  res  per  magistratus  et  secerdotes  annuos  administran- 
tur,”  etc. 

3i  Oehler,  MSS.:  “  Therapeutae,  Ein  ©iaao?  in  Athen,  der  Cult  einer  nicht 
bezeichneten  Gottin  pflegte,  hat  im  Jabr  278-7  v.  Chr.  seine  Beamten  geehrt 
und  begriindet  diese  Ehrung  auch  dadurch,  e7ri/u.e/xe'Arji/Tat.  <Se  <cat  nov  airoyev- 
onflow  kcl'l  <i>t\oTifuo<;.  AeAriot',  1892,  p.  100  f  ;  CIA.,  no.  (5156.  Here  fol¬ 

low  several  more  inscriptions  of  therapeutic  epitaphs  all  mixed  up  with  the 
thiasos,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  type  of  all  unions  under  the  Solonic 
dispensation. 
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northern  acclivity  of  the  Nymph  hills,  a  union  that  con¬ 
secrated -regularly  to  Zeus  Philius,  and  its  traces  are 
found  reaching  hack  into  prehistoric  uncertainty.  It 
was  a  genuine  eranos,  such  as  used  to  have  the  com¬ 
mon  table,  which  will  be  found  accurately  described  in 
these  pages.  A  splendid  specimen  of  an  eranos  and 
its  common  table,  exhibited  at  one  of  its  entertainments 
has  been  found  bearing  date  of  B.  C.  123,32  and  another 
of  B.  C.  119.  They  show  the  brotherly  love  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  working  people  of  those  days,  which 
were  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Homan  conquests. 
A  glance  at  the  occult  happiness  they  are  enjoying  af¬ 
fords  a  key  to  the  phenomenal  growth  among  their  class 
which  numbered  three-fourths  of  the  human  race;  even 
during  that  period  of  slaughter,  they  were  teaching  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  among  mankind  leading  to  the  pre¬ 
cept  that  we  should  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

The  taint  of  labor  shrouded  all  mankind  having  to 
work  for  a  living.  Men  and  women  whose  energies  pro¬ 
duced  the  riches  others  enjoyed,  when  thus  left  with¬ 
out  them,  were  glad  to  find  a  law  of  liberty  in  the  an¬ 
cestral  dispensation.  It  was  as  good  for  the  merchant 
as  for  the  mechanic.  The  merchants  are  discovered 
through  the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  organized  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  mutual  manner  as  mechanics  and  labor¬ 
ers.  They  appear  to  have  undertaken  their  business 
methods  guided  by  the  same  law  and  to  have  struggled 
hand  in  hand  together  upon  the  same  social  plane. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  found  slabs 
of  stone  upon  which  are  engraved  words  showing  that 
the  boating  business  about  100  years  B.  C.  flourished 
under  a  tliiasos  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
This  country,  in  those  days  was  considered  a  part  of 
Phoenicia,  and  in  that  early  period  there  were  certainly 
societies  of  fishermen  and  of  boatmen  doing  the  lively 
commerce  of  the  lake.  Mixed  among  them  are  found 
merchants,  boat-owners,  and  even  longshoremen  organ¬ 
ized  together.33  A  Phoenician  eranos  dedicated  toNep- 

32  See  Vol.  I.,  plate  opp.  p.  451,  taken  from  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  fin.\ 
CIA.,  II.,  1330;  also  CIA.,  II.,  p.  988. 

33  0ehler,  MSS.  to  the  author;  “  Kaufleute  und  Rhreder  aus  Berytos  in 
Phoenicia,”  perhaps  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  koivov  BrjpvnW  eni  ep-nopuiv  Kai 
vavK\yp<ov  Kai  eySot ceiov,  Bull.  Hell.,  viii.,  p.  469,  nr.  2;  474,  2;  475,  4;  472,  6. 
To  koivov  ’Brfpvritov  Ho<xei&(ov(.crT(ii)v  £/j.Tr6pti>v  Kai  vavKhrjpwv  «ySoKeu>v,  die  unter 
einem  apYu>ia<rirrjs  standen.”  Bull.  Hill.,  viii.,  1883,467-1;  471-5;  475-3;  Vcl. 
470-5. 
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tune,  tlie  Hermes  of  Poseidon  was  another  organization 
of  shippers,  about  90  years  before  Christ,  and  is  fresh 
proof  of  the  economic  business  life  of  the  people  pre¬ 
vailing  everywhere  under  stringent  organization.  We 
find  also  that  the  longshoremen  were  snugly  organized 
along  with  the  merchants  and  shippers  at  Alexandria. 
Of  course  there  could  be  no  strikes  if  they  were  all  or¬ 
ganized  into  one  brotherhood  and  we  hear  of  none. 

In  passing  over  this  monumental  history  of  the  social 
movement  prevailing  among  our  forefathers  it  is  not  a 
little  strange  to  find  them,  in  their  paganized  condition, 
300  years  before  Christ,  busy  with  questions  of  the 
“New  birth.” 34  This  anagenesis  is  prehistoric.  Many 
of  the  unions  we  mention  inscribed  the  doings  of  their 
meetings,  such  as  the  consecrations,  and  the  anagenesis, 
the  mysteries,  the  baptism  and  even  sometimes  the  im¬ 
maculate  conception  or  parthenogenesis,  as  ot  common 
occurrence,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  era. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  strictly  economic  ones,  under  the  law 
of  Solon,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  outside 
world.  They  were  very  secret,  and  although  their  out¬ 
ward  appearance  is  that  of  religion  and  religious  wor¬ 
ship  of  one  or  another  of  the  pet  patron  deities,  yet 
among  themselves  the  constant,  uppermost  thought  was 
how  to  get  a  living;  and  we  foresee  a  time  when  better 
scientific  knowledge  of  them  shall  throw  off  this  de- 
cejitive  veil  of  religion  which  as  Mommsen  has  already 
admitted,  wTas  often  a  cloak  to  shield  their  true  object 
from  the  intolerant  rigor  of  the  law. 

About  B.  C.  200,  flourished  Osiris,  the  great  man-god, 
once  a  living,  Egyptian  monarch  but  after  death  an 
immortal,  like  Jupiter,  floating  and  hovering  around 
the  superstitious  and  credulous  minds  of  primitive  men 
as  the  martyred  saviour,  or  messiah  resurrected  and 
returned  to  save  humanity.  There  existed  at  Kos  a  labor 
union  known  there  as  the  synod  of  Osiris.35  The  Thera, - 
peutse  were  also  numerous  at  Kos,  under  a  genuine  com¬ 
munal  association. 

34  Corpus  Inscriplionum  Atticarum,  II.,  610.  An  opyeW  in  honor  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Bendis,  the  Thracian  Diana,  patroness  of  laborers,  the  chase  and 
fructification  among  animal  and  vegetable  species.  It  represents  the  new 

birth,  ’ Avayei/Tjcrts. 

35  Paton  and  Hicks,  no,  54;  Collitz,  no.  5647,  It  was  ;or.nd  cn  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kos, 
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Forty-seven  years  before  Christ  there  was  at  Sidon 
in  North  Palestine,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  Phoenicians, 
a  union  of  cutlers  who  manufactured  knives,  daggers 
and  short  swords,  and  the  members  were  called  mach- 
seropoioi.36 

The  dreadful  system  of  gladiatorial  games,  repellent 
to  us,  in  our  advanced  sympathies  and  our  consequent 
intolerant  feeling  against  cruelty,  existed  during  the 
Roman  conquests.  We  have  sufficiently  explained  this 
in  our  first  volume.  It  now  only  remains  to  exhibit  the 
protective  organizations  which  existed  for  the  mutual 
help  and  solace  of  the  victims  of  these  gruesome  sports. 
Unions  of  gladiators  were  very  common;  and  judging 
from  their  numbers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  in 
all  the  municipal  as  well  as  proconsular  cities  of  Rome 
where  the  amphitheatres  existed.  Fifty-eight  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ  there  was  a  college  of  gladiators  in  Rome.37 
It  was  then  that  great  contentions  were  raging  between 
the  working  people  and  money  power.  Conspiracy  laws 
were  that  year  enacted  against  labor  organizations  and 
Clodius  was  giving  his  life,  happiness,  honor  and  talent 
in  their  cause.  Cicero  was  using  every  power  of  the 
aristocratic  senate  against  the  tribunes  whose  principal 
source  of  help  in  the  conflict  was  the  voting  unions. 

It  is  ascertained  that  Spartacus,  whose  vast  revolt 
had  occurred  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  was  also 
a  member  of  a  union  of  gladiators. 

There  are  found  unions  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  then 
known  as  the  Cabiri.38  These  Samothracian  cabiri  or 
dwarf-smiths,  exceedingly  cunning  in  their  art,  are  not  a 
little  curious.  They  certainly  had  a  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion  at  an  early  period,  and  under  a  secret  veil  protected 
their  mysterious  arts.  Their  union  was  a  thiasos  which 
practiced  a  cult  of  a  messiah  or  saviour  or  at  least  in¬ 
culcated  such  ideas,  while  they  were  busy  at  their  me¬ 
chanical  vocations. 

At  an  early  date  Rome  had  an  organization  of  what 
were  called  Galloi,  connected  with  priests  of  Cybele, 
mother  of  the  gods.  They  were  poor,  and  had  to  labor 
for  a  living  like  other  working  people.  The  author  of 

38  These  dagger  makers  had  a  feast  and  consecration.  Their  head  man 
was  ap\(t)v  iu.a\aLponoi.<t)vt  Revue  Archeol.,  III.,  1891,  p.  108. 

S7  Marini,  Atti.,  2,  p.  823.  Some  25  others  are  traced  to  this  date  of  B.C.  58. 
See  Vol.  I.,  chap,  xii.,  Spartacus.  Paton  and  Hicks  found  them  in  the  name 
of  a  ^.epanLaaruiv  kolv'ov,  Inscr.,  Gr.  Ins.,  No.  162;  ibid.  no.  701,  sq. ;  no.  371, 
diacro?  Sepouriaarai'.  Also  in  Rhodes  a  Aios  Swnjiaerr ai'  icoivov, 

»8  0ehler,  in  MSS.  to  the  author:  “Kabiren:  Die  Verehrer  derselben 
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the  history  of  the  noble  classes,  M.  Cassagnac,  was  sur¬ 
prised  on  investigation,  to  find  that  they  differed  widely 
from  the  other  Arval  brothers  created  by  Romulus;  for 
they  were  distinctly  of  the  lowly  class;  not  noble,  like 
the  priests  and  officers  of  the  official  religion,  but 
that  they  had  nothing.  There  was  a  collegium  or  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  aristocratic  priests.  It  consisted  first 
of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  Romulus.  The  num¬ 
ber  was  doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  After  all,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  fratres  arvales,39  or  even  the 
pre-Christian  college  of  pontiffs,  can  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  work.  They  were  aristocrats.  Although 
known  that  they  were,  like  the  rest,  derived  from  the 
unions  of  winegrowers  and  bridgebuilders  and  that 
they  were  thus  descended  from  the  lowly  stock,  never¬ 
theless  we  find  them  belonging  to  the  aristocrats. 

But  the  other  class  of  fratres  arvales,  viz.,  the  Gralloi, 
poor  and  self-abasing,  and  even  foolish  enough  to  des¬ 
cend  to  self-mutilation  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  we  shall  include  in  our  history;  because  they  were 
the  reverse  to  the  aristocrats,  and  because  they  were 
from  Phrygia  the  cradle  of  the  great  reform,  producing 
in  course  of  time  the  phenomenal  era  in  which  we  live. 

Finally,  there  was  a  gardener’s  union  at  Ephesus, 
which  has  lately  attracted  some  attention.40  There  is  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  of  another  union  of  garden¬ 
ers  found  at  or  near  Smyrna.  We  hold,  and  we  think 
we  can  show  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  pre-Christian 
unions  presented  in  this  chapter  were  economic  asso¬ 
ciations  under  the  Solonic  dispensation. 

Vereinen  bezeichnen  sich  nach  den  Haupt-Cultusstatten,  Samothrake  und 
Lemnos  sowie  nach  dem  Attribute  der  Kabiren  (Swrijpe s).  In  Lesbos  linden 
wir  Sa/aodpaKiaarcu.  CIG.  2167  t>;  Athen.  Mitth.,  xxi.,  1896,  p.238;  ibid.,  p.  239, 
II.  Jahrh  v.  Chr.  Zu  Rhodes  linden  wir,  ein  2ap.o8pcuc<.ao-Tu>v  Mea-oveai' 
kolv'ov,  dann  ein  Sa/noOpa/ciao-rav  /cai  Arfixtaarav  t w  crwcnparevaapievoiv  no lv'ov.” 
Again,  Oehl.,  Vereinswesen  in  MSS. :  “ Inschrift.  Gr.,  ins.,  I.,  nr.  43:  Eine  Rel¬ 
igiose  Genossenschaft,  die  sich  aus  Anlass  eines  Seekrieges  gebildet  und 
unter  dem  Schutze  der  Gotter  von  Samothrake  und  Lemnos,  die  Kabiren 
gesellt  hatten.  Nr.  162,  nennt  uns  ein  Koivov  2ap.odpa/c<.a<rT<u  Sumjpiao-rav 
’ApKTTO/3euAta<rTai/  ’AnoWoviaarav  in  Rhodes,  benannt  nach  deat'rrjros,  der 
es  aus  Anlass  des  Krieges  begriindet  hatte;  vgl.  Nr.  75,  und  nach  dessen 
Sohne  'AarvunSy^;  Vgl.  Rubensohn:  Mysterienheiligthumer,  p.  234. 

3»Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes  Atticce  V.,  viii :  “Ex  eo  tempore  collegium  man- 
sit  fratrum  arvalium  numero  duodecim.  Fratres  arvales  appelavit  (Rom¬ 
ulus).”  So,  again  Dionysius  Hal.,  III.,  c.  xxxii :  ” ‘O  TvAXo?  ev^aro . 

t'ov  riiv  2aAi'wv  KaXov/xevajv  Sinhatriaaety  dpidy-ov."  Again,  Varro,  De  Lingua 
Latina,  V.,  xv.,  25:  “Fratres  arvales  dicti  sunt,  qui  sacra  publica  faciunt, 
propterea  ut  fruges  ferant  arva,” 

40 Oehl.,  in  MSS.  to  the  author:  “  Svcrrrjpa  Kr)TTovpd)u  ist  schon  erwahnt — 
Von  Vereinen  ist  das  Wort  wohl  auch  zu  verstehn  in  der  Inschrift  aus  Ephe- 
sos.  Le  Bas.  III.,  1526 — Hicks,  Manual,  nr.  205; --86  Jahr.  v.  Chr.  Vielleicht 
auch  in  der  iragmentarischen  Inschrift  aus  Smyrna,  Mover.,  K.  B<.0A.,  II., 
1887,  p  16 .  nr.  182.” 
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As  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  withstood  the  test  and  held  out  as  collegia  funera- 
ticia  ( burial  associations ),  and  they  could  also  possess 
some  land  and  property  in  common.41 

This  remarkable  gift  to  humanity  seems  to  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  working  people  of  the  whole  world;  for  its 
influence  stretched  to  India,  and  northward  to  Britain, 
and  was  officially  endorsed  at  Rome.  When,  after  the 
conquests,  all  the  world  became  pro-consular  Rome,  the 
great  jus  coeundi,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  as  was 
the  evident  intention  when  the  cunning  aristocracy 
sprung  the  conquests,  hooded  itself  under  a  secret  veil 
and  outlived  the  empire.  The  Solonic,  then,  and  not 
the  Mosaic,  is  the  dispensation  which  the  correct  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  enlightenment  of  mankind  is  following;  and 
its  secret  of  success  which  has  overpowered  religious 
superstition,  the  intolerance  of  the  jealous  money  power, 
with  priestcraft,  kingcraft,  and  even  death  itself,  is  its 
economic,  self-sustaining  mutualism  which  is  gradually 
growing,  and  kneading  its  fibers  into  socialism. 

The  above  view  of  the  power  and  precedence  of  the 
Solonic  dispensation  over  the  Mosaic,  is  new;  yet  taking 
into  consideration  its  scope  as  an  economic  rather  than 
a  religious  factor,  this  view  will  bear  inspection.  The 
epigraphists  and  men  of  letters  are  beginning  to  admit 
our  view.  Dr.  John  Oehler,  has  sent  us  a  special  manu¬ 
script  letter  on  the  subject,  points  of  which  we  translate 
here,  in  proof  that  the  organizations  existing  in  such 
vast  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world  derived 
their  right  of  association,  or  jus  coeundi  directly  from 
the  law  of  Solon,  which  was  an  economic  and  not  a  re¬ 
ligious  dispensation.  He  says:  “  The  thiasoi  etc.,  have 
the  same  objects  which  were  possessed  by  the  collegia 
funeraticia,  or  burial  unions  of  Rome.”42 

4i  It  is  well  known  and  admitted  that  in  the  days  of  scrutiny  and  perse¬ 
cution  the  burial  attachment  of  the  economic  unions  was  what  saved  them, 
or  shielded  them  from  the  rigors  of  persecution.  Several  scholars  speak 
out  boldly:  Dr.  Oehler,  MS.  to  the  author:  “Die  dtaurot,  u.  s.  w.  haben  meist 
auch  denZweck,  den  bei  den  Rornern  die  collegia  funeraticia  hatten.”  Again: 

42“Die  Vereinsfreiheit  in  Athen  geht  auf  das  von  Gaius  angefiihrte  Gesetz 
zuriick;  auch  in  den  anderen  Staaten  der  Griechischen  Welt  scheint  gleiche 
Freiheit  bestanden  zu  haben.  In  den  Vereinen  war  den  Christen  der  ersten 
Jahrhunderte  die  Maglichkeit  einer  rechtlichen  Existenz  gegeben;  fur  die 
Christen  in  Rom  ist  es  erwiesen  dass  sie  als  collegia  funeraticia  bestanden 
und  rechtlich  anerkannt  waren;  also  auch  grundbesitz  und  gemeinsames  Ver- 
mdgen  haben  konnten.  Dass  sie  auch  in  den  St&dten  des  Ostens  in  Form  eines 
macro?,  u.  s.  w.  auftraten,  wird  zwar  von  Ziebart  geleugnet,  ist  aber  doch 
anzunehmen,  dass  diese  Abhandlung  soil  es  beweisen.  Vergl.  Hatch,  Ed¬ 
win,  Die  Gesellschaftsverfassung  der  Christlichen  Kirchen  im  Alterthume,  ubersetzt 
von  Harnach.  See  Supra ,  Chap.  I.,  of  this  work. 
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It  is  true,  Ziebarth.  denies  that  in  the  cities  of  Asia, 
(he  Christians  came  out  in  the  form  of  a  thiasos,  etc., 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  he  assumed  as  true  and  his  own 
contribution  shows  it  to  be  so.”46 


*g  Review,  geographically  arranged,  of  the  ancient  unions,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Divinities  they  recognized  before  their  endorsement  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  notetsewhere  recorded  in  these  pages  but  part  of  an  extra  contribu¬ 
tion.  Prepared  and  sent  to  us  through  the  compliments  of  Dr.  Oehler. 

GREECE,  ATTICA,  Athens:  ’OPrEfiNES. 

Cities  of  Amynos,  Asclepios,  and  Dexion;  4th-3rd  century,  b.g.  CIA ,  Vol. 
IV,  add.,  no.  617 c. 

City  of  Hypodektes,  3rd  century,  b.c.,  CIA,  IIT  1061:  unions  of  orge- 
ones. 

City  of  Egretes,  306-5,  b.c.  Unpublished  inscription,  found  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  at  Athens. 

City  of  Asclepius,  1st  century,  b.c.  CIA,  II,  990:  iliairwrai  devoted  to  'Ap- 
repi?  2u jrepa,  ie.  Diana  Saviour,  near  Dipylon,  b.c.,  267-5.  CIA,  IV 2, 
1620,  where  was  also  found  an  inscr.  of  the  SuiTrjpiacrTai,  CIA,  IV  2, 
1630. 

City  of  ’A0HNA,  'Epyai'rj,  CIA,  1329,  4th  century,  b.c. 

Same  place,  middle  of  third  century  b.c.,  the  Decree  to>p  ’Epamaroiv,  hon¬ 
oring  Minerva. 

City  of  Heracles:  CIA,  II,  1111;  no.  986.  CIA,  7F2,  615;  II,  1331;  1663;  7F2 
622  b,  diacroi.  representing  some  inferior  department  of  the  state  and  a 
<l>paTpLa  or  clan  that  published  the  sworn  resolution  called  the  Srjp-oa- 
iov ;  CIA,  7F2,  841h,  ‘Epaviarai  belonging  to  the  4th  century,  b.c., 

found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis;  see  4>iaA«u  e^eAeudepocai,  fre¬ 
quently  mentioning  koipop  epavLarCiv:  CIA,  II,  768,  772,  873,  775;  CIA  2 
768'>,  7721',  775b(  775  c,  775.1. 

Clump  of ’EPANI2TAI,  of  the  open,  CIA,  III,  1178,  7F 2,  1 138b,  found  in 
SPARTA,  1110,  PIkermi;  1147,  Tatoy;  1119,  Munechia;  IV2,  1170b 
rrapa  Tr)v  iepav  65 op,  and  of  324-3,  b.c.  Here  we  have  an  epauos  conse¬ 
crating  to  Zeus  4>tAtos,  CIA,  III,  1330. 

City  of  Athens;  A  consecration  to  Zeus  Naeus;  a  awoSos,  found  on  the 
Acropolis:  AEATION,  1890,  p.  145,  no.  2;  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
b.c.  It  is  that  of  the  organized  washerwomen,  CIA,  II,  1327. 

Ibid.  The  year  b.c.  270-69,  showing  the  officers  of  a  koipop  tup  epyacjopepwp, 
CIA,  I,  1332,  the  enip.*\r)Tai  and  leponoioi,  for  Zeus  or  Jupiter  2t orrjp, 
for  'HpoucAi)?  and  the  Surr/pts  ( perhaps  Kabiri,  dwarf  mechanics),  CIA, 
III,  616;  found  on  the  Nymph  Hills.  Two  more  eranists’  decrees 
were  found  here,  CIA,  II,  615;  777,  no.  19. 

At  close  of  the  3rd  century,  b.c.  existed  an  eranos  with  list  of  membership, 
males  and  females  also  on  this  hill  slope,  <77.4  ,  77,  988.  77.  3208,  shows 
an  epitaph  of  a  member  of  an  eranos,  who  hailed  from  Seleukeia. 

The  2QTHPIA2TAI,  CIA  IV 2,  630 b,  show  themselves  to  have  been  epavia- 

Tat. 

City  of  Cyrene  on  the  acropolis,  and  belonging  to  the  divinities  of  the  ’Ap- 
repuTTac,  B.o.  300,  a  decree  of  honor  for  Mvcraios.  It  was  an  epapos, 
CIA,  IV 2.  1334  b. 

Found  on  the  same  eminence  an  inscription  with  '  XashyntaaTai  in  fragmen¬ 
tary  condition,  showing  evidences  of  both  A.opikxo?  and  Herodes- 
Theater;  hence  ’Ao-KAen-ieiop.  <77.4,  77,  add,  617 4th  century  b.c. 
Several  others  also  appear  in  broken  form. 

Of  a  very  interesting  resolution  of  the  ~2.apaTcia.aTai.  CIA,  II,  617. 

Of  a  find  of  recent  date  of  the  statutes  of  the  Tobakchen,  Athen.  Mittheil - 
ungen,  XIX,  1894,  p.  249,  beb.,  260,  300  b.c.  Maass,  Orpheus, 
p.  787  , 

PIR7EUS. 

A.  Schafer,  Tss’n  for  Private  Culture  in  the  Piraeus.  Classical  Annual 
of  Philosophy,  121,  1880,  p.  417  f‘;  Wachsmuth,  The  City  of  Athens 
in  Antiquity,  77,  p.  152  «M. 

B.  ’Opyeip*?  Mtjttjp  ©6wp,  Magna  Mater,  3rd  century,  b.c.  CIA.  IF2t  620 b 

619;  670  ;  623.  Magna  Mater  and  Bendis,  also  Syrian  Aphrodite,  ’Op- 
y€wp€s  of  Ev7ropia?,  or  unions  of  good  living. 

T.  @iaffiTai,  whose  organization  honored  the  Mrjrrjp  &eu»r.  CIA,  IV2 , 

620  b,  3rd  century,  B.o. 
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Thus  we  perceive  that  the  savants  of  the  schools  of 
inscriptions  have  partly  caught  on  to  the  prodigious 
truth  that  the  early  Christians  used,  and  planted  into 

A.  ’Epai'tcrrat,  worshiping  as  2ej3a£ia<rTai,  CIA,  IV 2,  626  b.  In  the  same 

place  was  found  a  stone  bearing  a  consecration  of  a  ieppnotbi,  there 
was  also  a  statue  of  Sabazios. 

E.  Organizations  of  tradesmen  and  shippers,  the  Kvdijpioi,  emi¬ 
grants. 

City  of  Cythera.  They  had  a  peculiar  oult  in  their  kti'ct-is  or  settlement. 
They  were  in  part  wholesale  merchants,  and  had  Isis,  CIA,  II,  68. 

City  of  Sidon. — Merchants.  There  was  found  at  Sidon,  an  organization  in¬ 
scribed  Koivop  rtbv  2iS<*>ia<rTa)i' ;  CIA,  IV 2,  1335  b,  and  dating  from  the 
6th  century,  B.c.  The  members  enjoyed  may  privileges.  Comp,  id., 
II,  171. 

Ibidem:  ’E/airopot  Kai  vavKXgpoL.  Dealers  having  a  vavap\os  ’ApyeZos,  CIA, 
II,  1339;  a  (ruvoSos  efinoptov  icai  vavK\tjpojv,  devoted  to  Zeus  Ee'mos.  They 
built  a  statue  b.c.  65. 

Ibidem:  'Eraipta,  to  Aphrodite  with  a  list  of  names  of  women.  A  mass 

of  'Eratpai  appear  in  the  Piraeus,  known  by  their  consecrations,  reso¬ 
lutions,  decrees,  etc.,  and  showing  themselves  to  be  unions  of  work¬ 
men. 

Town  of  Markopulo.  Mesogis  or  mainland  near  the  village  of  Markopulo 
— Two  inscriptions  of  the  Eikads,  EiicaSeis,  of  the  4th  cent.,  b.c..  CIA, 
II,  1093.  A  lawsuit  is  registered  for  324  b.c.,  showing  that  they  were 
chartered  organizations  at  that  early  date. 

City  of  Sunion;  slaves  of  the  mines,  organized  in  epavo i;  Inscr.,  showing  a 
consecration  of  the  epavLo-ral  to  Men  Tyrannos. 

City  of  Laurium,  CIA,  IV 2,  1326°,  found  at  Laurium;  comp,  id.,  II.,  1328, 
bet.  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  Xanthos  at  Sunion,  slave  of  Orbius, 
built  a  temple  to  Men  Tyrannos,  with  money  probably  voted  him  by 
his  eranos.  This  was  a  little  after  the  apostolic  age. 

Ibidem.  Artists  of  Dionysos.  Large  numbers  found  in  this  vicinity. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

At  ASgina,  6  di'aaos  <f>aLvep.a\ov.  Le  Bas,  II,  1708. 

City  of  Corinth.  An  association  of  athletes,  adKgrai,  CIG,  1 10  ■*,  time  of 
Hadrian. 

City  of  Argos.  2 naronKao-Tai ,  shoemakers,  leatherworkers;  2nd  century, 
a.d.  CIG,  1134;  Se<t>i&a<rTai,  id.,  1135,  tanners,  SeeiraL.  1136,  to  kolvov 
tojv  nepi  rov  A iovvaov  Te\vLTViv  'ladp-ov  Kai  Neju-easrijs  ev  ’Apyei  avvo&ov 

Le  Bas,  II.  I16a,  b.c.,  114, 

City  of  Epidauros.  2vpo6o?  '  AcKXgnLacnoiv  ev  TlavaneLKL  Ka|3/3a5i'as :  union  of 
physicians;  Fouilies  d'  Epidaure,  no.  211. 

Promontory  of  Hermione.  A  list  of  names  of  members  of  a  union  ded.  to 
Demeter,  CIG,  1207;  Le  Bas,  II,  159  <=;  Bull,  Hell.,  Ill,  1879, 
p.  75. 

City  of  Trcezen.  Initiates  to  the  Magna  Mater  association,  TeAetrnjpe? 
ra?  p.eyaAas  Marpos.  Bull.  Hell.,  1889b,  p.  41,  B,  3rd  century,  b.c., 
XIII,  1889,  p.  120.  This  last  gives  a  list  of  officers. 

City  of  Sparta:  ’AypurTriacrTat,  CIG,  1299,  CIL,  498,  b.c.  18-12. 

City  of  Olympia.  Union  of  acrobats,  Athletes.  ’Ad\eruiv  kolvov:  Archceolog- 
ische  Zeitung,  XXXIV,  1879,  p.  56,  no  13;  XXXVII,  1879,  p.  133,  no. 
261. 

CENTRAL  GREECE. 

City  of  Megara.  ’O pyetbvef  Dittenberger,  Inscriptiones  Graecos  Septentrionalis, 
no.  33:  Iloa-etfiwi'ioi'  icai  koivov  ru>v  Aiyoadevirwi/,  Inscr,  Gr.  S.,  43,  6th 
century,  b.c.  See  also  no.  109,  perhaps  a  union  of  Goat-herds. 

Fountains  of  PagaI;  Inscr.  Gr..  p.  192:  iepa  ctvvoSos  tuiv ’HpaK^eicrtov. 

City  of  Tanagra.  ' Adavdicnai,  Inscr.  Gr.,  p.  685,  2nd  century,  b.c.  A  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  Immortals. 

City  of  Thespia:  2nd  century,  b.c.  2vvdurai  4>iA«r>7peiot'  Inscr ,  Gr.,  <rvvo~ 

609.  1790;  2194,  an o  ru>v  Te\viTibv,  Dionysan  artists. 

City  of  Thebes;  Union  of  Dionysan  Artists,  3rd_  century,  b.c.  Inscr.  Gr., 
p.  2462;  to  kolvov  tujv  nepi  top  Alovvvov  re^vLTuiv  tv  OrjflaLS,  comp.  2481; 
2486;  2447;  2414. 
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the  great  economic  labor  organizations  already  existing 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  un¬ 
der  the  Solonic  dispensation.  We  shall  now  give  in 
an  extended  note  Dr.  Oehler’s  MSS.  kindly  contributed 
by  him  to  the  author  specially  for  this  work.  It  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  and 
spread  of  these  societies,  since  every  notice  here  re¬ 
corded  is  a  genuine  chiseling  from  the  hand  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  own  scribe. 

City  of  CH.ERONEA.  An  epavos  whose  inscription  shows  a  decree  of  eman¬ 
cipation  of  a  slave. 

Lake  of  Copais,  Haliartos:  union  of  hunters;  avvoSos  tHu  k vvijyiov,  Inscr. 
Gr.,  p.  2850  ;  2nd  century,  b.c. 

Village  of  Opys.  Artists  and  tradesmen.  Oi  irepi  Toy  Ac owcrov  TKxvirai  ot  «£ 
To-dpou  Kal  Ne/xea;,  <rvvTe\oiivTcs  Se  ev  OirovvTi,  Collitz,  Dialekt. 
inschriften,  10505.  They  shared  in  common. 

City  of  Phocis.  Union  of  hunters  oi  Kvvayoi  vel  KvvrjyoC,  Collitz,  no.  1540; 
Le  Bas,  II,  988. 

Mt.  Parnassus,  Delphi.  *Epav<rs,  union  of  artists,  koivov  too/  rexviTuy  rotv  «£ 
’I o’d/xou  Kal  Ne/aeas.  The  inscr.  exhibits  documents  regarding  an  ordeal 
of  emancipation,  'E<f>ijp.epi.s  ’Apx<noAoyK7j,  1883,  161,  and  1884, 
no.  218. 

City  of  Chalsis.  Union  of  artists  of  Dionysus:  to  koivov  twv  nepl  top  Aiovv- 
crop  T6YVCTWP  Toyv  e£  ’I(r&p.ov  Kal  Nepe'as  (TWTe\£ovvTu>v  Se  eyxahKiSt,  Bull. 
Hell.,  XVI,  1892,  p.  91 ;  XVI,  107,  9. 

City  of  Demetrias.  Longshoremen  and  boatmen,  »/  twp  v7to<ttoAwp  a-vroSo s. 
They  were  therapeutee  devoted  to  Serapis,  A  then.  Mitth.,  VII,  1882, 
p.  335.  Colony  of  them,  Rev.  Archceol.,  III.  XIV,  1889,  p.  3, 

City  of  Tempe  Larissa.  ©caawTai,  Athen.  Mitth.,  XVI,  1891,  p.  261,  no.  1. 
City  of  Larissa.  Union  of  Dionysan  as  attested  by  a  gravestone.  Egyptian 
therapeutae,  k ocpop.  Athen.  MittUeilungen,  VIII,  1883,  p.  113. 

Hot  Springs,  Thessalonica.  Union  of  Dyers,  Svp^deca  top  nop<f>vpofid<f)U)v. 
Bull.  Hell.,  VIII,  1884,  p.  463,  no,  2;  Duchesne  Bayet,  Mission  au  Mt. 
Athos,  p.  52,  88. 

City  of  Olynthos.  Guild  or  Collegium,  apxiorvvayuiybt  ■OeoiJ’Hpwo?  *ai  to 
Kohhrjytov,  CIG,  add.  2997 

City  of  Philippi.  Union  of  playrights,  OIL,  III,  703  ;  706,  Thiasi  Libiri 
patres  Tasibasteni  archimimus  and  promistola. 

Town  of  Stobi,  Union,  but  trade  not  indicated.  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p. 

243,  no.  68,  aw^iaalrai. 

City  of  Abdera.  Inscriptions  of  8  labor  guilds. 

Town  of  Ainos.  Union  of  shippers,  therapeutae.  Avpyhios  vavKhrjpos  depa- 
nev tjjs  rov  <f>i.\av&pd>nov  deoi)  ’ Atr/cAijn-iou.  Dumont,  Melanges  d'  Archeol. , 
p.  437,  no.  103. 

Constantinople,  Byzantium.  Union  of  gardeners.  Novella,  Inst.  Just ., 
LXIV ,  tit.  xiXy  cap.  1,  A.D.  538,  Corpus  hortulanorum. 

City  of  Perinthos.  Unions  oJE  barbers,  stone-workers  and  rowers  of  boats, 
Kovpeis,  Atdovpywp  tcypctwp;  also  Ko^irotnhoiv.  Some  are  published,  and 
others  are  yet  unpublished,  Mitth.  aus  Oesterreich,  XIX,  1896,  p.  12; 
Durnont,  Melanges,  p.  378,  no.  68. 

City  of  Philippopolis.  Union  of  hunters.  To  /cuprjywp  kolvov,  Dumont  p. 
236,  no.  42. 

Fortress  of  Ganos.  A  holy  synod  of  workers  of  a  trade  not  specified :  iepd 
ctvpoSos,  Dumont,  id.,  p.  420,  no.  88 c. 

Isle  of  Gallipolis.  Union  of  hunters.  To  KvveTja) p  kocpop.  Dumont,  id.,  p, 
p.  236,  no.  42. 

City  of  Nikopolis  ad  Istrum.  A  synod  of  presbyters,  Archceol.  Epigr.  Mitth., 
XV,  1892,  y.  219,  no.  47.  They  were  dcao-wTot,  trade  unions. 

City  of  Apollonia  Sozopolis.  Union  of  cowboys:  Mwo-rat  /3ovkoAoi.  CIG. 
2052. 

City  of  Kallatis.  Union  having  both  male  and  female  members.  i!h'a- 
<ro?  *ai  diacr«iTai,  Archceol.  Epigr.  Mitth.,  aus  Oesterreich ,  VI,  1882,  p.  10, 
no.  16;  XI,  1887,  p.  35,  no,  35;  XIV,  1891,  p.  32,  no.  75. 
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In  these  unions  it  was  possible  during  the  first  centu¬ 
ries  for  the  Christians  to  have  a  legal  right  of  existence 
given  them. 

City  of  Tomis.  House  of  the  organized  sailors.  Archceol.  Epigr.  Mitth 
XIII,  1890,  p.  93:  OIkos  tup  pavKXijpup,  Id,.,  VI,  1882,  p.  19,  no.  39, 
transmitting  a  resolution. 

Point  of  Land  Cheronesos  Taurica.  ©cacrdpKys,  Latyschew,  II,  no.  19. 

City  of  PANTiCAPaEUM.  ©ta<reirat,  Latyschew,  II,  no.  19,  B.C.  200;  no.  39, 
39;  60-5. 

City  of  Tanais.  ©lacretrat,  comp,  with  foregoing,  no.  438-60. 

Isle  of  Imbros.  Union  of  Apostles  of  the  Fulfillment,  oi  TeT€Aeo-p.eVoi  *Epp.«r, 
Bull.  Hell.,  VII,  1883,  p.  166,  b.c.  200.  They  were  the  dwarf  black¬ 
smiths,  Cabiri. 

Isle  of  Thasos.  Union  of  wholesale  merchants  "EpiropoL.  apxiKeSepnopos, 
dedicated  to  the  peop  Aiowaov.  The  Ka&yyepup ,  or  Forerunner.  Journ. 
of  Hellenic.  Studies,  VIII,  1887,  p.  426,  no.  32.  a.d.  300. 

City  of  Lemnos.  Union  of  farm  laborers:  ‘Epyacrrai,  b.c.  100,  Bull.  Hill., 
IX,  1885,  p.  (54,  no.  8.  "Opos  tup  opyeovup. 

City  of  Lesbos.  Mytelene.  Union  of  Shoemakers,  Oi  ryu  ctkvtlktip  rexpyp 
epya^opevoi.  Athen.  Mittli.,  XI,  1886,  p.  282,  no.  43.  'EppaiVai.  Anc. 
Greek  Inscrs.,  II,  227 c.  ©tacros  Ta>r  Kpacfreup,  shown  in  an  epitaph. 

Island  of  Chios.  Union  of  Ferrymen.  Ilopdpets,  epyoAa/3oi,  ravKXypot,  Ath¬ 
en.  Mytth.,  XIII,  1888,  p.  170,  no  10a,  b;  no.  11,  apxttrvvayuyoL  of  a  un¬ 
ion,  (77(7  add,  2227  c. 

Town  of  Keos.  A  Macros,  representing  the  2apa7ria<rrcu,  Foucart,  Ass,  Rel., 
no,  42. 

City  of  Tenos.  Unions  of  various  occupations  under  the  following  patron¬ 
age:  Koii'bi'  Aloitutup  AappiaSup;  kolpop  ’AyecriXabup;  kolpop  AiacruTup; 
kolpop  @eo£eraia(rru>r,  B.C.  200,  CIG,  2938,  2vp/3ia><ris,  cfriXia;  CIQ  add> 
2337  b,  and  6820. 

Cyclade  of  Myconos.  Union  of  earners,  epapos  irevTattocrai.  8pa\fiat  and  eicr- 
0opac.  Dittenburger.  Sylloge,  no.  433. 

Mart  of  Delos.  Unions  of  wholesalers,  boatmen  and  freighters  or  long¬ 
shoremen,  storagemen,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bull.  Hell.,  XVI,  1892, 
p.152,  no.  4;  III,  1879,  p.  151;  176,  no.  3;  370,  no.  12;  372,  no.  13; 
XVI,  1892,  p.  150,  no.  1;  VIII,  1884,  p.  126;  XI,  1877,  p.  244,  no.  33. 
Foreigners  from  Tyre,  organized  in  unions,  Macros,  CIG,  2271.  Bull. 
Hell.,  Ill,  1879,  p.  374,  no.  11.  Strangers  from  Berytus,  organized 
under  an  <ipx idiecriTe?  BypvTiuu  cpnopup  Kai  pavKbrjpup  Kai  ey- 

Sokcup.  Bull.  Hell,,  VII,  1883,  p.  469,  no.  2;  247,  no.  4;  474,  no.  2; 

475,  no.  4;  472,  no.  6;  kolpop  (SypvTLUP  IloaeLSupLacrTup  epnopa >p  icai 
pavK\r/p(op  Kai  eySoxemp’  Bull.  Hell.,  Ill,  1883,  p.  467,  1;  371,  5;  473, 

3.  At  Delos  were  many  Therapeutte,  who  together  with  the  wearers 
of  black,  pehapo(f>6poi,  worked  at  various  trades  and  professions.  Oi 
peXapocfropoi  Kai  AepanevTa^  CIG,  2295;  Bull.  Hill,,  VI,  1882, p.  318,  no. 
3;  Monuments  Grecs,  1879,  p.  40.  Me\apo<f>opoi  and  y  avpoSos  tup  peXapo- 
<J)6poi,  Bull.  Hell.,  1892,  p.  482;  avrobos  and  avpoSlrai.  are  recorded  for 
Delos  in  Bull.  Hell.,  VIII,  1884,  p.  121 ;  they  are  therapeutee.  Athe¬ 
nian  ■depaTTevrai  are  numerously  found  there.  Even  the  Roman  col¬ 
legia  as  compitalicia,  see  Mommsen,  De  Coll,  et  Sodal.,  iv,  abounded 
at  this  renowned  slave  mart,  KopneTaXicnal,  Bull.  Hell.,  VII,  1883,  p. 
12,  no.  5.  Likewise  unions  of  the  hardworking  rowers  and  boat 
dredgers,  vneperaL.  Bull.  Hell..  Ill,  1879,  p.  367;  eraipoL.  Cf. ’Adraior, 
III,  1873,  p.  131.  Mao-urai,  Rheinisches  Museum,  XXII,  1867.  p.  293,  no. 
283. 

Cyclade  City  of  Syros.  Union  of  eranists,  with  a  Kvpcos  or  director,  tradp 
not  mentioned  in  the  inscr.  kolpop  tup  ipapiarup  Kai  apxeparos.  ClG^dd 
2347 J. 

City  of  Paros.  Au9of6oi‘  marble-workers.  Athen.  Mitth.,  V,  1876,  p.  35,  no. 
39.  CIG,  2396. 

Town  of  Naxos.  "Opo?,  epapos,  thought  to  be  similar  to  a  union  of  survey¬ 
ors.  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitth.,  XIII,  1890,  g.  179,  no.  5. 

City  of  Amorgos.  A  opos,  with  an  ap^eparo?  and  a  popos  r up  epapiaTup, 
Fouc.,  Ass’n.  Rel.,  no.  45.  Dancers  of  the  Cordax,  KopSaxcaTai  tup  nepi 
Tor  TIvOop  An-oAA  sa  KopbaKup,  C/(7ac,d,  2264 a,  at  Minoa. 
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The  right  of  association  in  Attica  reaches  back  to, 
and  is  derived  from,  the  law  of  S  Ion,  preserved  to  ns 
by  Gains.  It  was  also  the  same  in  other  states  of  the 
Grecian  world,  for  a  similar  freedom  appears  there  to 

City  of  Melos.  Mvtrrat,  ‘Athen.  Mitth XV,  1860,  p.  246;  Journ.  oj  Hell. 
Stud.,  XVII,  1897,  p.  14,  no.  32.  _ 

Sporade  of  Thera.  Koci'bv  avSpeiov  rwv  <rvyyei’H)i\  CJG ,  2448. 

City,  Isle  of  Patmos.  Union  of  torch  or  flambeau  or  torch-bearers;  r&  *oi- 
i'bi’  tu)r  xia/juraStaTwi'.  Dittenberger.  Sylloge,  no.  402. 

City  of  Cos.  Union  of  fellow  journeymen  purveyors:  To  kolvov  row  rva- 
iropvoixerur  Trap  Aia  "Yerriov.  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscriptions  of  Cos , 
no.  382. 

City  of  Nisyros.  Unions  of  self-serving  plenty,  ITa>'ia  nowla  ev  Nicrvpa»: 
"EpixaiCovreq,  ’A<f>poSi(rLa<TTai  2,vpoi,  etc.,  Athen.  Mitth.,  XV,  I89v),  no.  134. 
Also  a  union  of  P>reakfasters  who  consecrated  to  Hermes;  Friih- 
stiickgesellschaft  (TwapiarLov ,  Hillers,  Wochenschrift  fur  classische  Phi- 
lologie,  1896,  column  80. 

Isle  of  Syme.  Unions  of  ’AStopiacrTai.',  ’ A<f>poSeicrcacrTa<.'  na t  '  A<TK\r)iria<rral  oi  ev 
AvAai?,  ‘HpoeicTTai  Kai  OiaKiaarai.  Le  Bas,  III,  301. 

Island  of  RHODES. 

Unions  of  Dionysan  artists  and  playwrights;  Bull.  Hell.,  X,  1886,  p.  203  and 
see  index;  Corpus  laser.  Grose.,  Insularum.  I. 

The  labor  organizations  of  RHODES  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Among  the  sixty  or  seventy  different  unions  known  by  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  have  existed  in  the  island  of  RHODES,  and  said  by  Isocrates 
in  his  Panegyric,  to  have  been  planted  there  by  /Eschines,  after  his 
persecution  at  Athens  by  Demosthenes,  are  found  the  unions  of  Sl- 
acra>Tai  at : 

City  of  Kamirus.  ’Epavioral,  nos.  102,  736,  938;  unions  of  soldiers,  avv- 
(TTparevadpevoL,  id.,  41,  43,  75,  163,  101,  107.  Also  many  unions  of  sail¬ 
ors,  boatmen,  ferrymen,  longshoremen,  frieght-handlers.  bag-carriers, 
etc. 

Island  of  CYPRUS. 

Union  of  stowers  of  odures,  diao-o?  rr)s  dnooKevris;  union  of  sweetmeats 
makers  (doubtful),  i>ta<ro?  run’  gSvWlou/;  several  others,  Athen.  Mitt/,., 
IX,  1884,  p.  137,  no.  8;  union  of  hunters,  Kvvyyoi,  CIG,  2614. 

City  of  Salamis.  Union  of  farm  laborers  in  Le  Bas,  III.  2757,  2786. 

City  of  Amisos  in  PAPHLIGONIA,  Asia  Minor,  Union  of  eraipau,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  Eranos,  X,  Epist.,  93,  94. 

City  of  Nicomedia,  BITHYNIA.  Union  of  dp\ Lyoarys.  CIG,  3773. 

City  of  Pompei iupolis.  Union  of  tool-dressers,  tool-makers,  and  tool- 
keepers,  tltairos  ^variuy,  CIG,  4155. 

City  of  Prusias  on  the  Hypsios,  union  of  Masons,  £vcrrucr}  teat  dvp.e\ucg  <rvr- 
oS o?,  Perrot,  Exploration,  p.  31,  no.  21. 

City  of  Cyzicus.  Union  of  women  honoring  Artemis.  Union  of  <woaov- 
pelroiL,  Monatschrift,  Ber.  Akad.,  1874,  p.  2,  no.  1.  © epanevral  therepeu- 

tse  in  honor  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  Rev.  Arch.,  XXXVIII,  1879,  p.  258. 
Uuion  of  bag-carriers,  aaKKo<t>opoi,  Athen.  Mitth.,  VI,  1881,  p.  125,  no. 
8.  Union  of  wool  workers,  y  voxels,  Athen.  Mitth.,  VII,  1882,  p.  252.  no, 
19.  Union  doing  business  in  the  fisheries  consisting  of  15  persons, 
with  a  gvarapxys,  CIG.  3678.  Atlhen.  Mitth.,  X.  1885,  p.  205.  They 
were  connected  with  the  tolls. 

City  of  Panormos.  L'nion  of  bag-carriers  on  the  quays.  <raicKo<t>6poi  Ai/aepI- 
rau.  2vA,Voyo?,  VIII,  1873,  p.  171. 

City  of  Abydos.  Unions  of  tent-makers,  house-builders  and  farm  laborers, 
oi  crKgveirau,  teal  epyaarai.  Le  Bas,  III,  1743n;  Sop-oreKroju,  Le  Bas, 
III,  1743o. 

City  of  Sigeion.  Union  of  brass  and  metal-workers,  braziers,  <ru/aj3i&xrt? 
Ttop  ^aA^etop,  CIG,  3639 a,ld. 

City  of  Pergamos.  Union  of  cattlemen,  /SovkoAoi,  Frankel,  Inschriften  von 
Pergomen ,  I,  222;  II,  485,  486-488.  Cable  and  cord-makers,  a-nelpa,  id,, 
II,  319,  320,  union  of  musicians. 
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have  prevailed.  We  must  here  end  the  list  of  labor 
unions  in  our  extended  note.  Only  one  or  two  could 
have  space  for  mention  in  each  town,  although  in  some 
places  are  found  as  many  as  one  hundred. 

The  foregoing  list  only  proves  how  enormously  organ¬ 
ized  were  the  ancient  working  people,  even  as  far  back 
as  Romulus.  This  vast  trade  unionism  was  almost  as 
early  met  by  another  organization,  the  standing  armies. 

Nor  did  trade  unionism  go  down  until  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Early  in  that  century  it 
met  its  death-blow  in  the  great  massacre  of  Diocletian, 
and  even  his  conspiracy  against  it  could  not  have 
availed  but  for  the  imperial  organization  of  a  tyrant’s 
soldiery.  We  give  this  unprecedented  horror  in  full  in 
our  last  chapter. 

And  yet  the  modern  newspaper  and  stump  speaker 
tell  us  in  gross  and  inexcusable  ignorance,  if  not  with 
misleading  design,  that  most  great  movements  have 
been  without  organization !  It  is  a  falsehood ! 

Organization,  mostly  that  of  trade  unionism  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  all  great  movements  toward  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  world.  Organ¬ 
ization  of  kings  and  of  men  at  the  control  of  money 
honors  and  power,  has  always  been  and  still  is,  at  the 
helm  of  standing  armies  and  other  weapons  of  the  la¬ 
borers’  destruction. 

Another  frightful  record  is,  that  when  their  beauti¬ 
ful  organization  was  cut  down  by  a  conspiracy  of  mon- 
archs,  millionaires  and  prelates,  hnmanity  swooned 
away  and  fell  into  the  world’s  dark  age  of  feudalism. 

Province  of  ^EOLIS. 

CitJ  of  Cyme.  Union  of  insoribers,  registration  clerks,  emypa<f)ai  Bull  Hell., 
XII ,  1888,  p.  368,  no. 16. 

City  of  Smyrna.  Unions  of  silversmiths,  avvepyaaia  tUv  apyvpKoiuav ,  C1G., 
3154;  also  id.,  xPvcroX^0Jl/  goldsmiths.  Union  of  carriers  or  porters 
<rvp.fii(0<Ti.<;  Ttoi/  (/joprrjytuv.  Amer.  Journ.  of  Archceol.,  1885,  p.  141;  un¬ 
ion  of  fishermen,  (rwepyaaia  rotv  Kvpro^oAojy,  Le  Bas,  III',  248.  Union 
of  Athletes. 

A  great  many  others  are  likewise  registered. 
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SOLONISM  IN  OUR  ERA. 

THE  WORLD  UNDER  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

Sketch  from  A.D.  1  to  363 — The  Burial  Attachment — Eranos  at 
Jerusalem — The  Kurios — Legalized  Boss  over  Each  Union — 
Peremptory  Provision  of  Law — Was  Dictator  and  Lord — 
Misunderstanding  regarding  Him — Plan  of  Salvation — Early 
Mutilation  and  Covering  of  Facts — When  they  first  began  to 
Display  Secret  Principles  before  the  World — Always  had 
Common  Table — Macedonia  Alive  with  them — Deacons — 
Originally  only  Table  Waiters — Unions  of  Deacons  or  Table 
Waiters — Secret  Common  Eating  Houses- -Worked  in  the 
Prytaneum — Lydia  of  Thyateira  an  officer  in  Dyers’  Guild — 
How  and  where  Converted — Gravestone  of  Menippus  found 
— Therapeutse  were  Regular  Business  G  uilds — Many  in  the 
Cities  of  the  Seven  Churches — Proof  in  their  own  Chisel¬ 
ings — Eranos  and  Thiasos  alike — Unions  of  the  Hetserae — 
Claudius  Drove  them  from  Rome — Union  of  Gold-beaters — 
Bakers  of  Philadelphia — Fishers — Labor  Unions  Worshiped 
Imaginary  Saviour — Ground  All  Mellow  for  One  when  He 
Came — List  of  various  Messiahs — Karl  Marx  Right  in  Treat¬ 
ing  Religion  as  a  Consequent  and  not  as  a  Cause — Shipping 
Business  of  the  Unions — Degraded  by  Taint  of  Labor — Ox- 
drivers’  Union — Lucian’s  Ridicule — Cotton  and  Linen  Indus¬ 
try — Phrygian  Bag-Carriers — Called  themselves  Holy  Union 
of  Bag-carriers — SacredUnion  of  CottonSpinners — Of  Wool 
Workers — Of  Crimson  Dye  Makers — All  in  the  Cities  of  the 
Seven  Churches — Object,  To  better  their  Circumstances — 
Consecrations — Building  Trades — Valuable  Find  of  a  Sepul¬ 
chre  with  Glyphics  of  a  Masons’  Brotherhood  Converted  to 
Christianity,  but  Concealing  the  Fact  for  Fear  of  the  Roman 
Law — Time  of  Paul — Celebrated  C.I.G.  3857  t — Dr.  Oehler’s 
Contribution — Splendid  Find  of  the  Shoemakers  of  Shoe¬ 
makers’  Street — Their  Colony,  a  Church  of  the  Temple  of 
Cybele  on  the  Acropolis  of  Kelainse — Dr.  Ramsay’s  explora¬ 
tions — Marble  Workers  of  Apameia — Christianized  Unions  of 
Flaviapolis  in  Cilicia — No  Eleemosynary  Charity  Existed — 
All  under  the  Veil  of  Initiation  Furnished  with  work — Be- 
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ginning  of  Persecutions  with  Crippling  Laws  Against  Therr 
— Stretch  of  the  Solonic  Unions  to  Britain — Havoc  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea — Canon  Preserved  that  Suppressed  the 
Work  of  Solon — Quotation — The  Singing  and  Enjoyment  Re¬ 
ceive  their  Death  Stroke — All  Elements  of  Socialism  Ex¬ 
punged  by  Prelates — Monastic  Orders  and  Tyranny  of  Pre¬ 
late  Power  Supervened  —  Ghastly  Consequence  in  Feudal 
System — The  World  fell  into  a  Millennial  Swoon. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  gave  a  review  of  the  economic 
associations  under  which  the  useful  factor  of  the  human 
race  used  to  produce  inscriptions,  showing  that  they  were 
organized  from  B.  O.  600,  down  to  the  beginning  of  our 
era  and  that  this  organization  had  existed  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  from  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  Solon,  although 
the  Solonic  law  which  made  it  free  under  a  jus  coeundi, 
is  the  first  source  of  our  information. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  its  existence  and  power  to 
a  considerably  later  date.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  its  influence  was  enormously  felt,  especially  for 
the  first  two  hundred  years.  As  in  the  first  long  period 
of  700  years,  covered  by  our  last  chapter,  so  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  period  covered  by  this,  reaching  to  363,  the  date 
of  the  suppression  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  of  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code  on  which  the  Sol¬ 
onic  dispensation  rested,  the  organizations  were  rather 
economic  than  religious.  All  traces,  whether  by  inscrip- 
tional,  or  other  literary  record,  point  to  this.  As  Momm¬ 
sen  says,1  they  used  the  guise  of  religion  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  right  of  continuing  their  associations 
which,  at  about  the  time  covered  by  this  author,  were 
seriously  threatened;  for  the  Senate  was  moved  to  break 
them  up.  This  guise  of  religion  answered  as  a  cloak. 
Their  real  object  was  always  the  economic  one,  because 
they  could  better  succeed  in  their  terrible  struggle  for 
existence  by  being  organized  together  as  a  mutual  fra¬ 
ternity. 

We  shall  begin  at  the  year  33  or  34,  with  the  great 
society  at  Jerusalem  having  a  membership  of  3,000  which 
Dr.  Oehler  characterizes  as  a  species  of  thiasus,  or  per¬ 
haps  an  eranos  having  the  burial  attachment  like  a  large 

1  Mommsen,  De  Colligiis  et  Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  p.  87 ;  “  Ipsa  ilia  simulata 
religio  senatum  promovit  ut  jus  coeundi  tollerat.” 
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number  lie  has  furnished  us  from  Asia  Minor,  and  like 
the  Roman  collegium  funeraticium,2  the  same  with  a 
burial  attachment  legalizing  the  whole  business  of  the 
union.  The  society  of  Jerusalem  deserves  to  be  described 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  This  is  an  honor  it 
never  had.  We  pass  over  the  sacred  story  and  look  at 
it  in  a  plain  practical  way. 

The  fact  is,  that  soon  after  the  crucifixion — a  hideous 
and  cruel  transaction,  altogether  useless  and  unreason¬ 
able — a  reaction  of  the  poorer  common  people  set  in. 
There  was  already  a  secret  society  of  which  Jesus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  elected  the  kurios,  dictator,  quin- 
quinnalis  or  president.  That  it  was  an  economic  society 
like  thousands  of  others  existing  at  that  moment  all 
over  the  pro-consular  regions  of  the  then  vast  empire, 
following  the  requirements  of  the  Solonic  law,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  entertained  by  the  true  student  of  these 
now  historical  facts. 

This  society  had  resolved  to  bring  out  into  the  open 
world  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  secretly  founded, 
leading  to  the  salvation  of  the  people  from  the  brutal 
cruelties  of  the  dominant  power  of  money,  greed  and 
royalty. 

We  find  few  if  any  inscriptions  of  this  scene;  what 
makes  it  historically  known  to  us  is  the  report  of  Luke, 
in  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  detailed  account.  To  the 
increasing  mass  of  atheists  and  unbelievers  who,  because 
this  original  and  rough  plan  of  salvation  failed,  now  de¬ 
ride  the  whole  transaction  as  a  fiction,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  to  all  outside  appearances,  apart  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  gloze  which  is  largely  a  subterfuge  of  priestcraft, 
as  good  and  as  reliable  history  as  that  of  Thucydides, 
Polybius  or  Livy.  At  any  rate  it  is  ancient,  disin  ter ested 
and  straightforward;  and  for  this  alone,  deserves  to  be 
studied  with  sober  judgment  and  scrutinized  under  the 
searching  lens  of  comparative  evidence;  since  the  more 
it  is  subjected  to  this,  the  more  it  will  be  found  to  com- 

2  Oehler,  MSS.  to  the  author ,  speaking  of  the  care  of  the  society  in  re¬ 
gard  to  preservation  of  graves,  says:  “Wir  finden  aber  Verschiedenheiten  in 
der  Art  und  Weise,  wie  die  einzelnen  Vereine  diese  Sorge  bethatigen,  vgl. 
Schiess,  liber  die  Kdmischen  Collegia  funeraticia,  1,  durch  Beistellung  des  Grabea 
selbst  ....  Wir  sehen  auch  in  der  ersten  Christengemeinde  die  Sorge  fur  die 
Bestattung  ihrer  verstorbenen  Genossen :  Acta  Apost.,  V. ,  6,  Avao-rarres 
oi  v swrepoi.  avviart i\av  avrov,  Kai  e^eveyKavreS  edtupav.  Cf.  9t  10. 
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port  and  harmonize  with  the  enormous  mass  of  hitherto 
unseen,  but  irrefutable  evidence  of  their  own  chiselings 
upon  the  stones,  all  over  the  world,  at  that  auspicious 
moment. 

The  historian  who  recorded  this  important  and  most 
interesting  narrative  is  supposed  to  have  been  Luke,  a 
man  of  culture,  speaking  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  kurios  or  presiding  officer  of  much  dignity 
for  he  is  spoken  of  by  other  writers  as  having  written 
homilies;  besides  he  afterwards  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
peregrinations  among  distant  people  agitating  and  build¬ 
ing  up  the  principles,  and  there  are  found  several  im¬ 
portant  inscriptions  touching  his  life. 

This  narrative  is  too  little  understood  and  valued. 
Ministers  of  religion  override  this  important  episode 
in  our  religious  history.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
hitherto  slumbering  thiasos  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  same 
Paul  and  Barnabas  afterwards  in  time  of  famine,  so 
generously  and  so  bravely  transported  provisions  and 
money  to,  from  far  off  Asian  unions  of  the  same  wide¬ 
spread  brotherhoods,  was  enormously  revived  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  master.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost3  all 
the  members  including  the  Twelve4  who  had  been  selec¬ 
ted  as  the  special  promulgators,  were  gathered  in  their 
“house.”  The  boldness  of  the  disciples  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  this  outrage  of  martyrdom;  besides  this, 
large  numbers  of  people  had  been  converted  to  their  plan 
of  Salvation. 

Any  person  who  wishes  may  read  what  this  plan  was, 
although  the  necessary  secrecy  as  to  the  doings  of  the 
initiates  rendered  it  wise  for  the  historian  to  cover  his 
words  with  a  religious  tinge,  because  the  law  of  Rome, 
known  as  the  lex  Licinia,  required  it.  One  must  read 

sDr,  Oehler  thinks  it  the  same  as  any  other  thiasos  with  funeral  attach¬ 
ment,  aud  refers  to  Acts,  V.,  6,  9  and  10. 

4  “Aui5e/<a.”  There  can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
unions  of  about  this  period  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  oul  such  delegates, 
independently  of,  and  anterior  to,  the  celebrated  one  at  Jerusalem.  We  have 
several  strange  inscriptions  on  which  ai’e  registered  one  point  or  another, 
»if  the  SmSeica.  Collitz,  Dia lektenschrift,  No.  3051  shows  a  diao-o?  at  Chalce¬ 
dony,  (Xa/VyeSiov);  it  is  an  inscription  referring  to  a  /coivov  Ni/co/udxeioi' ;  The 
reading  refers  to  the  priesthood  of  the  “SwSe/ca  lieoi.”  It  appears  to  be  of 
about  the  first  century.  No  one  can,  as  yet  decipher  sufficiently  to  know 
the  particulars.  The  AwSexa  are  mentioned  in  quite  a  number  of  other  in¬ 
scriptions  of  purely  pagan  surroundings,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
many  societies  had  their  euayyeAio-Trj?,  or  evangelist,  long  before  Christ,  as 
a  regular  officer. 
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between  the  lines.  With  this  caution  one  sees  that  there 
was  a  common  table  at  which  all  the  initiated  members 
sat.  The  St.  James  translation  commits  a  sad  error, 
whether  intentional  or  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in 
making  a  vagary  of  a  straightforward  clause  of  the  45th 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  in  saying  that 
those  who  joined  “sold  their  possesions  and  goods  and 
parted  them  to  all  men.”5  The  original  of  Luke  did  not 
say  this  at  all;  it  said  they  distributed  the  good  things 
among  all — the  3,000  members  he  is  speaking  of,  being 
most  unequivocally  understood.  This  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  so  misleading  as  to  spoil  the  reader’s  compre¬ 
hension.  He  would  glean,  by  the  insidiously  interpolated 
italicized  all ,  that  the  historian  intended  to  say  the  great 
world  at  large !  Nothing  could  be  more  stupidly,  we 
fear  to  say  dishonestly  false.  The  goods  brought  into 
the  union  were  carefully  distributed  among  the  thous¬ 
ands  who  formed  the  membership;  and  we  shall  take  the 
Greek  Bible  at  its  word.0 

Such  a  prodigious  thiasos  'bus  proved  to  have  an  eco¬ 
nomical  object  at  base,  must,  following  the  natural  course 
of  things,  be  supplied  witn  a  board  of  direction  consist¬ 
ing  of  eminent  business  m:n. 

The  fact  is,  they  soon  got  into  trouble.  They  had  for 
the  first  time  in  the  whole  career  of  the  Solonic  dispensa¬ 
tion,  burst  their  bonds  of  secrecy,  so  far  as  their  advo¬ 
cacy  of  salvation  went,  and  begun  to  parade  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  open  world.  Here,  then,  was  a  new  function 
bursting  upon  the  skeptical,  requiring  all  their  talent, 
and  in  another  sphere.  It  became  necessary,  therefore 
to  have  a  group  of  business  men.  Another  trouble  they 
encountered  was  the  complaint  that  some  female  mem- 

5  Acts,  II.,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44.  In  the  Phrygian  inscriptions  the  mode 

of  initiation  of  members  into  a  dtWos  or  a  kocv'ov  was  by  baptism.  The  same 
was  practiced  here.  In  verse  40  the  uninitiated  were  exhorted  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  the  bad,  the  dishonest,  the  crooks,  “yeced?  t rj?  o-KoAids-,’’  genera¬ 
tion  that  was  crooked,  for  they  were  in  great  danger.  One  of  their  number 
had  been  crucified  by  them,  and  there  was  great  fear ;  so  verse  43  assures 
us;  “’E yevero  Se  nacrji  s’”  As  to  the  initiation  it  is  shown  by 

Verse  41  :  “Oi  peev  ouc  dcrp-evixig  dnoSe^dpevoi  tov  \oyoi>  axiTOV  e^anTLcrdrjcraie,” 
k.  r.  A.  The  44th  verse  plainly  shows  that  in  point  of  common  table  and 
community  goods,  the  society  we  are  here  describing  patterned  exactly  after 
those  of  Dirksen,  having  a  common  table  and  communal  code:  “Ildcre?  Se 
ol  nujTevovjes  r\crav  enl  to  avro  Kal  el\ov  arravra  kou'6.-”  k.  t.  A.  The  unions 
in  Phrygia  and  Greek-speaking  regions  of  the  world,  called  diaaoi,  were 
mostly  trade  unions;  this  one  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tho 
kind  known  in  our  times  as  mixed,  or  unions  of  mixed  trades. 

6  Id..  45,  “Kai  ra  KTr/peara  Kal  r as  vnap^ec;  enlnpacrKov,  /cal  Scepeepc^ov  avrd  nacre, 
K-adoTt  aw  tic  xp*1®1'  elye.”  Tide  means  plainly  that  the  organization  receiving 
the  good  things,  divided  them  among  the  membership  according  to  each 
one’s  wants. 
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bers  from  Asia  Minor  were  being  slighted  or  crowded 
aside  by  the  others,  and  there  arose  a  grievance. 

They  must  accordingly,  appoint  several  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  were  members,  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  was  Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  We  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  so  well  informed  about  this  episode  of 
the  life  of  the  thiasos  at  Jerusalem.  Stephen,  a  name 
signifying  in  good  Greek,  a  crown,  or  a  person  crowned, 
may  not  at  his  nomination  have  careered  under  this  title; 
for  after  the  awful  tragedy  which  terminated  his  life  they 
honored  him  among  their  immortals  with  a  crown  of 
glory  bought  by  faithful  martyrdom.  Stephen  was  an 
Asian  Greek,  with  a  business  capacity  which,  with  his 
aids,  every  one  of  whom  is  named  in  the  history  of  Luke, 
soon  rectified  the  difficulty,  regulating  the  distribution 
of  food  at  the  common  table.  This  success  brought 
upon  him  and  the  society,  the  ire  and  vengeance  of  the 
great  speculating  provision  ring  of  Jerusalem.  These 
organized  profit,  mongers  could  not  make  money  by  charg¬ 
ing  consumers  high  prices  for  goods  they  had  gotten  at 
a  low  rate.  Just  as  a  similar  set  of  speculators  recently 
attacked  the  similar  organization  at  Rochdale  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  still  undermine  and  freeze  out  co-operative  pro¬ 
vision  stores  everywhere,  so  did  the  speculating  ring¬ 
leaders  of  Jerusalem,  burning  with  jealousy,  energetic 
in  their  vengeance,  desperate  and  obstinate  in  their  greed, 
rave  and  bluster  and  bear  down  against  the  successful 
mastership  of  Stephen  and  his  business-like  committee. 
This  committee  with  ready  money  flowing  into  a  common 
fund  could  buy  at  wholesale  from  producers  outside  of 
Jerusalem  all  the  provisions  for  their  3,000  members, 
have  it  conveyed  directly  to  their  co-operative  kitchen 
without  even  halting  at  the  shambles  of  the  specula¬ 
tor.  Without  doubt  this  is  what  caused  the  rebellion 
against  Stephen,  and  compassed  his  destruction.  Only 
a  short  time  before,  the  Founder  of  this  same  society, 
punished  the  iniquity  of  those  money-grabbing  specu¬ 
lators  who  had  the  effrontery  to  monopolize  the  sacred 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  When  thinkers  grow  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  socialism  and  the  labor 
problem,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  celebrated  attack 
upon  the  speculators  in  coins  and  doublers  of  values  of 
a  thousand  commodities  and  necessaries  of  life  whom 
this  strange  man  drove  from  their  immoral  traffic,  was 
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engaged  in  the  economic  task  of  a  true  political  econo¬ 
mist;  and  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  annals  of  that  per¬ 
sonage,  or  his  plans  and  organization,  disproving  that  lie 
was  engaged  in  a  work  of  instituting  an  improved  scheme 
of  political  economy  and  plan  of  salvation  for  which  he 
suffered  as  Stephen  suffered,  and  through  whose  suffer¬ 
ing  the  deep  foundations  of  socialism  were  laid. 

The  foregoing  is  here  intended  merely  as  one  example 
in  thousands  of  associations  which  existed  at  that  moment 
all  over  Borne  and  her  pro- consular  dependencies,  Judsea 
included. 

In  that  very  hour  we  find  by  their  inscriptions,  many 
others.  In  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  there  was  a  union  of  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers.7  Recorded  in  the  great  body  of  Greek 
inscriptions  there  are  multitudes  of  tablets  showing  that 
societies  with  a  similar  object  existed  in  great  numbers.8 
There  is  coming  to  light  fresh  evidence  that  Macedonia 
was  thoroughly  supplied  with  these  societies  at  the  time 
Paul  was  busy  at  Phillippi  doing  his  celebrated  evan¬ 
gelical  work.9 

Numberless  curiosities  of  about  these  times  are  un¬ 
earthed,  among  which  are  unions  of  the  deacons.10  As 
we  understand  this  word  it  is  very  misleading,  for  deacon 
or  diaconus  was  the  Greek  word  for  waiter.11  And  the 
original  deacons  at  the  prytanean  common  table  of  the 
official  state  were  not  only  waiters  but  also  menials  and 
their  work  as  waiters  was  a  trade  in  furtherance  of  which 
they  were  organized. 

The  unions  of  purple  dyers  of  the  time  ot  the  Advent 
were  numerous.  As  many  as  seventy-five  slabs  are  al¬ 
ready  preserved  in  the  various  museums  and  private 
collections.  At  Hierapolis,  Thyateira,  Ephesus,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Seven  Churches  they  were  especially  abun¬ 
dant  and  thrifty.  Lydia  andMenippus,  Christian  char- 

7  Le  Bas,  III.,  2757,  2786:  Kotlov  riov  vn’  avrou  raacroixivuiv  Kpijraiv. 

8CIG.,  2529:  “Tepa  cuvofio?  e?  Nepea  leal  nvdia”  It  was  for  a  time  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Roman  conquests  had  destroyed  all  the  organizations  ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  No.  3308  CIG.,  is  an  epitaph  to  a  member  of  an  eranos. 

o  Heuzy  and  Daumet,  Mission  Archeol.,  p.  329,  no.  133:  'HpcucAi}  deep 
peyicrrtt)  MeAea-ypos  roe?  ervrdiacrt'rais.” 

loOehler,  MS.,  no.  97,  p.  28:  “Hier  anzusehliessen  ist  wohl  auch  das 
kolv'ov  riiiv  SiaKoywv  in  Ambrakia,  CIGr.,  1800.” 

ii  See  Liddell,  Diet.,  in  v.  Aid/covo?.  “A  servant,  a  waiting-man  or  woman. 
....  from  Sid  /Coro?,  one  who  is  dusty  from  running,  cf.,  eyKoveu.”  Thus 
our  church  deacons  were  originally,  and  even  at  the  time  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
waiters;  and  Liider.  Donys.  Kvnst. ,  shows  that  some  inscriptions  mention 
them  as  lowly,  hard  working  table  waiters  and  menials,  trailed  in  the  dust 
by  the  taint  of  toil.  This  originated  oui  deacons. 
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acters,  of  whom  we  reserve  more  elaborate  mention  in  a. 
future  chapter,  were  members  and  influential  business 
agents  of  the  purple  dyers’  trade  organization  of  Thya- 
teira,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Seven  Churches.12 

During  the  early  Christian  period,  even  before  the 
crucifixion,  the  Dionysan  Therapeutae  are  known  by  their 
mysterious  and  silent  chiselings,  to  have  been  numerous. 
Recent  examinations  of  the  inscriptions  have  revealed 
that  they  were  unions  of  working  people  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  each  other  in  obtaining  food.  The 
story  that  they  were  confined  to  the  island  of  Moeroes 
near  Alexandria  and  that  they  were  there  only  as  phil¬ 
osophical  cranks,  with  a  sole  purpose  of  mumbling  re¬ 
ligious  rituals  and  feeding  with  vegetarian  abstemious¬ 
ness,  excluding  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  is  proved  to 
be  false.  They  existed  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in 
Jerusalem  where  they  were  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Essenes,  and  were  also  mysteriously  numerous  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.13 

The  hetsera 14  was  a  species  of  trade  union  of  those 
times  that  was  made  celebrated  by  Pliny  the  younger 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  seeing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  hard-pressed  workers  in  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor  where  he  was  governor,  tried 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  emperor  to  organize  one. 
This  permission  was  refused.  The  society  of  hetserse 
of  those  times  has  been  much  defamed.  In  Pliny’s  case 
it  is  a  trade  union.  As  governor,  he  had  to  persecute 
them  because  they  had  turned  Christian.  So  every¬ 
where  we  find  it  always  to  be  an  organization  of  mechan¬ 
ics.  Although  Oehler  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  thiasos 

12  An  epigraph  discovered  at  Mount  Athos,  and  published,  Duchesne-Bayet, 
Memoire  sur  une  Mission  au  Mount  Athos,  p.  52,  no.  83,  shows  that  the  crvi'ijSpia 
t£>i/  nop<f)vpo^d<f)(ov  in  Thessalonica  honored  Menippos,  a  purple  dyer  from 
Thyateira,  with  a  monument  at  his  grave.  Menippos,  an  early  Christian,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocryphal  writings ;  Lydia  was  an  agent  for  the  sale  of 
stuffs  manufactured  at  the  guild  of  ndp<l)vpol3o<f)oi  of  Thyateira,  the  same  who 
was  converted  by  Paul. 

is  Oehler,  MSS.,  no.  58,  72,  p.  25:  “Die  Gebraiichlichen  Bezeichnung  war; 
Oi  nepi  tou  Aioyvo-oc  re^i/trat.  In  der  Kaiserzeit  wird  der  Kaiser  als  A idwaos 
hinzugefiigt,  wie  in  Inschriften  von  Kypros  die  ^Egyptischen  Konige  neben 
Atovvcros  genannt  werden. 

n  Very  little  difference  existed  between  the  Therapeutae  and  the  Het- 
aerae  The  depanevrai  of  Alexandria  had  Isis,  while  those  of  Asia  Minor 
had  Cybele  for  their  mother  protectress;  but  the  two  were  about  one  and 
the  same.  See  Isis  und  Serapis—Kultus  in  Klein  Asien,  Wiener  Numismat. 
Zeitschrift,  xxi.,  1879,  p.  i,  234;  Lafarge,  Histoire  du  Culte  des  Divinites.  Oeh¬ 
ler  says:  “Im  Dienste  dieser  Gottheit  stehen  auch  die  depanevrai  und  p.eh- 
avo<t>opoi."  Therapeutae  left  their  inscriptions  at  Corcyra  and  Thebes,  CIG., 
2484.  Also  in  Athens ;  Aiotwou  depanevrai.  Mitth.,  xvii.,  1892,  p.  272. 
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was  the  key-word  of  the  various  trade  and  labor  unions 
of  those  times  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
term  hetaera  was  one  which  as  nearly  voiced  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  as  any  other.15  As  eminent  an  authority  as 
Dion  Cassius  characterized  the  eranos  and  the  hetaera 
as  being  alike.16  It  is  not  until  recently  that  scholars 
have  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  this  and  it  is  fresh 
proof  that  Oehler  is  right  when  he  regards  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  unions  as  one  under  the  Solonic  system. 

In  the  building  trades  of  Pergamus  the  hetaerae  were 
organized  into  trades  of  masons  with  architects  and 
bricklayers  and  they  had  a  full  set  of  officers  and  men. 
Cyprus  is  also  found  in  some  manner  to  have  had  un¬ 
ions  of  the  building  trades  in  a  flourishing  condition.17 
The  towns  of  Attica  and  Macedonia,  such  as  Megara 
contained  unions  of  the  hetaerae.  A  stone  found  here 
indicates  a  union  of  people  who  had  regular  monthly 
meetings  at  which  they  enjoyed  a  sort  of  banquet  in 
common.18  The  hetaerae  were  working  people  organized 
into  various  trades  and  professions.  Sometimes  we  find 
them  as  coral  workers.  This  was  their  trade  in  Lydia 
and  Thyateira,  where  just  at  the  dawn  of  our  era  they 
were  making  little  gods,  goddesses  and  other  images 
of  coral,  which  had  a  ready  sale  among  the  pagans  as 
ornaments  for  their  apartments,  temples,  lararia  and 
other  select  places;  so  much  so  that  later,  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  planted  into  and  captured  them  and  protested 
against  image  worship,  it  caused  the  war  of  the  icono¬ 
clasts  The  workers  could  not  afford  to  lose  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  be  turned  into  the  highways  to  starve  and  they 
rebelled.19  The  new  Testament  story  of  Paul  and  Deme¬ 
trius  comes  in  here  for  a  solution. 

But  the  hetserse  as  organized  unions  are  celebrated 

16  See  infra ,  index  in  v.  Pliny,  Letters,  pointing  to  pages  where  a  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  is  given,  including  the  letters  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  and  also  the 
emperor’s  answer. 

18  Dion  Cassius,  xxxviii.,  13,  says :  “  Ta  eTaipiKa  KoWrjyia  eirixuploiS 

KaKovfj.eva.”  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen  Romischen  Rechts,  II.,  p.  260,  sq.  con¬ 
firms  it.  Oehler,  as  we  have  shown  supra,  p.  296,  note  46,  has  told  us  this 

conclusively. 

17  CIG.,  3545,  3546;  Frankel,  Inschriflen  von  Pergamon,  II.,  333,  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  of  course  they  were  there  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

,  18  In  Abydos  was  found  an  inscription  showing  a  Souotgkttjs ,  and  his 

epyenuKTTjs,  Le  Bas,  III.,  1743.  Athen,  Mitth.  IV.,  1881,  p.  227.  A  gravestone 
marked  'Apio-TaiVe-roc  ’A pcaTaLverov  8ou.OTeK.Toii',”  / 

19  CIA.  II.,  1139;  Willhelm,  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitth.  aus  Oesterreich,  xvii.,  1894,  p. 
45;  Ziebarth,  p.  38.  There  were  the  ’EiKaSurrac,  which  we  conjecture  to  be 
the  image  makers,  although  there  is  another  and  meaningless  interpretation. 
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in  the  histories  of  the  great  authors.  Josephus  refers 
to  them  in  his  much  studied  passages,  and  Dion  Cass¬ 
ius  says  Claudius  drove  them  out  of  Dome.20  Thus  un¬ 
der  this  name  they  were  numerous,  and  flourished  as 
trade  unions  during  the  time  of  Christ  and  we  now  know 
they  assisted  in  the  evangelizing  journeys  of  Paul,  all 
over  Asia  Minor.  We  have  two  inscriptions  under  the 
name  hetsera:  one  a  union  at  Palmyra,  of  the  trade  of 
gold  and  silver  workers;  the  other  from  Smyrna.21  There 
was  a  union  of  tailors,22  several  of  the  shoemakers  and 
of  the  bakers  at  Philadelphia  and  Thyateira,  and  the 
discovery  of  monumental  evidence  of  the  bakers’  strike 
at  Magnesia  of  which,  so  much  as  we  know,  we  have 
already  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  happened  at  or 
near  the  time  of  Christ.23  Others  made  coral  shrines.24 

In  these  Asiatic  cities,  celebrated  as  being  the  cradle 
of  the  seven  churches,  teeming  with  organized  indus¬ 
tries  of  various  trades,  we  find  many  highly  interesting 
things.  Numerous  unions  of  fishermen  are  found  in 
their  inscriptions.  Even  the  methods  of  taking  mem¬ 
bers’  dues  and  fees  are  shown.25  A  very  Billingsgate  is 
unearthed  at  Ephesus,  another  of  the  seven  cities.  The 
business  of  the  fishery,  which  in  this  populous  country 
was  great,  was  conducted  by  unions  of  the  fishing  trade, 
and  scenes  such  as  are  common  near  Blackfriers  bridge 
were  constantly  going  on  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna  and  An¬ 
tioch.  At  Cyzicus  there  was  found  an  inscription  show¬ 
ing  a  thiasos  of  fishermen  who  held  a  consecration  to 
Poseidon  and  Aphrodite.  In  Pessinus  a  thiasos  of  fisher- 

20  Josephus,  Antquities,  vii.,  2:  “rH<rav  S’  e/e  Tax'  napotKtov  ov's  AaiuSos 

KaraXeXoinet . tux'  Se  \arop.ovvrtt>v  o/era/as  fj.vpi.ot  rovriov  S'  eniadrai 

rpiax^htot  Ka'L  Tpta/cocrioi.”  Again  Dion  Cassius  speaks  of  them:  LX..  6,  6: 
Tow?  re  'lovSaiovs — ovk  efrjAatre  p.e v,  rw  Se  Sr)  narpito  vopio  fUto  xpioptevov? 
e/ce'Aevere  p.t)  cruvat?poi'£ecr#ai.  Tas  re  eraipeta?  enavax&tio'as  vno  rov  Tatov 
fiie'Avtre.”  This  was  in  the  time  of  Claudius  who  attacked  the  unions. 

21 CIG.,  3154  Smyrna.  “  2,vvepyacria  riov  apyvpoKonuv  /cal  xPvcr0X°(ov.,, 
Le  Bas,  III,,  2602,  Palmyra,  “  truvereAeia  rax/  XPV<T0X°U>V  KaL  “P'yvpo/eojrwv.” 
In  Perinthus,  another:  “  Mu/uavos  apyvpoTexT^s.”  Mitth.  of  Dr.  Kalinkas. 

22  'Eratpia.  Thyateira  ip.arev6p.evot,  CIG.,  3480.  The  one  found  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  “  Ot  ryv  <tkvtikt)v  rexvyv  epya£op.ev 01,  Athen.,  Mitth.,  XI.,  1886,  p. 
282.  In  Philadelphia  also  was  a  eratpia  of  shoemakers:  Tepa  <f>v Aij  ruiv  otkv- 
retav,  Le  Bas,  III.,  656;  and  many  others. 

23  CIG.,  3495 4  'Eratpia  ruv  aproKomov.  Union  of  Bakers.  See  supra, p.  84. 

24  KopaXXtonXaarai.  There  was  such  a  union  of  coral  workers  found  in 
Magnesia  on  the  Siphylos,  registered  in  CIG.,  3438.  There  has  been  some 
dispute  among  the  savants  regarding  the  coral  workers.  All  however,  agree 
that  they  were  organized  unionists.  The  coral  they  worked  was  sometimes 
the  beautiful  and  rare  blood  red  quality  and  very  precious. 

25  Oehler,  Eranos  J'indobonensis,  p.  279:  “  ’Epdi-o?  KvprofioXwv.  Hierapolis. 
Der  apxwvTjs  der  Genossenschaft  in  Hierapolis,  Le  Bias,  III.,  741,  wird  wohl 
richtig  als  Einnehmer  der  Beitriige  der  mitglieder  erkl&rt.” 
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men,  manufactured  fishermen’s  nets  and  baskets  and 
probably  all  articles  of  supply  for  that  trade.26 

Independently  of  our  Christianity  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  synods.  A  synodos  in  those  days  was  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  working  people  having  an  economical  object  of 
mutual  help.  At  Alexandria  there  was  found  a  slab 
showing  a  synod  of  this  kind.27  Organizations  of  flute 
players  are  found  everywhere,  not  only  in  Asia  but  in 
Rome;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
largely  employed  by  the  government.28  But  these  will 
be  treated  later. 

The  organizations  of  work  people  devoted  to  a  sav¬ 
iour  were  innumerable.  They  abounded  at  Ephesus, 
Athens,  Smyrna.  Philippi,  Thessalonica  and  numberless 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  where  industries  flourished.  Many 
times  they  chose  as  their  ideal  presiding  divinity  some 
one  or  another  of  the  mythical  creatures  supposed  to 
be  forever  on  guard  watching  the  interests  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  trade:  they  had  Sabazios,  Dionysus,  Apollo,  Baal, 
Attys,  Serapis,  Saturn  representing  the  male;  and  Ar¬ 
temis,  Cybele,  Bona-Dea,  Minerva,  Isis,  Nemesis,  and 
others  representing  the  female  principle;  and  they 
adopted  and  adored  one  or  another  of  them  as  their 
tutelary  saviour.  This  was  the  ancient  origin  of  sav¬ 
iours  and  messiahs  and  it  lasted  until  superseded  by 
the  Messiah  or  Saviour  of  our  era. 

We  have  shown  the  terrible  condition  in  which  the 
laboring  class  was  placed,  in  previous  chapters.  The 
worship  of  such  an  august  dignitary  as  they  believed 
their  chosen  god  or  goddess  to  be,  gave  great  comfort 
and  hope  to  their  primitive  minds.  There  was  some¬ 
times  a  jealous  rivalry  among  the  living  dignitaries  of 
the  earth  to  be  held  in  this  esteem  by  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Nero  is  said  to  have  had  the  arrogance  to  assume 
himself  a  divinity  and  at  Smyrna  ordered  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  erect  a  shrine  to  him,  which  effrontery  was  treated 
with  abhorrence.29 

26  0ehler,  MSS.  to  the  author,  speaking  of  this,  says;  Es  "mogen  hier 
angefugt  werden  die  societates  welche  mit  der  Fischerei  oder  der  Abgabe 
von  Fischfange  zu  thun  hatten.  In  Ephesos  finden  wir  oc  enl  to  tcAwhov 
Tjj?  i^dviicijs  npdyp.aTev6p.eyoi.,  Hermes,  IV.,  1870,  p.  187.” 

27  CIG.  4684 d :  ‘‘Su^oSov s,  ‘‘Toi?  p.evov<TLevrri  ovvoSi p.”  Again  at  Athens: 
rjj  lepa  awoSw ;  the  holy  synod.  Mitth.,  IX.,  1884,  p.  74.  Dr.  Ramsay,  Cit. 
and  Bish.  Phryg.,  points  out  dozens  of  them, 

28  0relli,  No.  1803.  ‘‘Numini  domus  Augustorum  victoriam  sacram  genio 
collegii  tibicinum  Romanorum  Q.  S.  P.  P.  S. ;  ie:  qui  sacris publicis praesto  sunt.” 

is  believed  by  some  to  be  Christian. 
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We  mention  the  curious  facts  of  the  saviours  or  so* 
ters,  common  in  those  times  because  their  story  is  so 
frequently  told  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple.  There  was  the  Phrygian  Attys.30  This  whole  episode 
of  the  messianic  intercessor  seems  on  a  closer  scrutiny 
to  be  the  lugubrious  wail  of  woe  coming  up  from  the 
tortured  classes  of  mankind  who  were  victimized  and 
were  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  the  compulsory  devo¬ 
tion.  Karl  Marx  may  be  right  in  treating  of  religion 
as  a  consequent  and  not  a  cause.31  In  fact,  there  is 
abundant  excuse  for  the  downtrodden,  delving  plod¬ 
ders  who  have  peopled  this  earth  under  the  dreadful 
circumstances  of  their  impoverishment  and  degrada¬ 
tion  even  if  we  find  them  groping  in  quest  of  an  imag¬ 
ined  immortal  supposed  in  their  despair  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  rescue  them.  Their  own  suffering  gave  birth 
to  a  thousand  saviours.  Prometheus  was  a  man-god 
and  saviour.32 

Dionysus  was  one  of  their  most  powerful  saviours; 
and  we  mean  by  this  the  Dionysos  Neos ,  worshiped  by 
the  entire  membership  of  the  vast  international  organ¬ 
ization  of  artists  of  which  so  much  has  lately  come  to 
light  that  the  archaeologists  are  now  busy  with  the  study 
of  their  amazing  numbers  and  trade  organizations. 
This  was  the  Dionysus  Kathegemona,  or  “Forerunner.” 
We  shall  devote  a  chapter  to  them  as  we  proceed.  This 
Dionysus  we  mean,  is  not  the  aristocrat  referred  to  by 
Cicero,33  although  his  third  reference  seems  to  be  the 
Dionysus  who  was  the  saviour  of  the  poor.  That  Cicero 
got  hold  correctly  of  the  legend  of  Dionysus  as  descen¬ 
ded  from  the  Kabiri,  in  his  third  number,  we  have 
proof  in  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  numerate  the  unions  repre- 

29 Smith,  Bible  Dictionary ,  art.  Smyrna:  “  Nero  appears  in  the  inscriptions 
as  crojrrjp  tov  cvp-rai'TO?  aw&pioneiov  ■yeVovs.” 

soDoane,  Bible  Myths ,  p.  223,  “He  was  one  of  the  ‘slain  ones’  who  rose 
to  life  again,  on  the  25th  of  March,  or  the  Hilaria,  or  primitive  Easter.’’  See 
Brunswick’s  Egyptian  Belief  p.  169;  Higgins,  Anacalypsis,  p.  99. 

9]  Critique  de  la  Philosophic  du  Droit  de  Hegel,  p.  2;  “La  religion  est  le 
soupir  de  la  creature  opprimee.” 

32  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia,  Art.  Prometheus:  “An  immortal  god  ;  a  friend 
of  the  human  race  who  does  not  shrink  from  sacrificing  himself  for  their 
salvation.” 

3 s  De  Natura  Deorum,  III.,  23:  II.,  25,  5,  8;  “Dionysos  multos  habemus : 
primum  Jove  et  Prosperina  natum ;  secundum  Nilo  qui  Nysam  dicitur  con- 
didisse ;  tertium  Cabiro  patre.  eumque  regem  Asiae  prsefuisse  dicunt,  cui  Sn- 
bazia  sunt  instituta;  quartum  Jove  et  Luna,  cui  sacra  Orphica  putuntur 
confioi,  quintum  Niso  natum  et  Thyone.  a  quo  Trieterides  constituta;  put- 
untur.”  Again.  Apulejus,  De  Gen.,  p.  19:  “JEgyptia  numina  guadent  plan 
goribus,  Graeca  choreis,  barbara  strepitu  cymbalistarum  et  tympanistarum  et 
ceraularum.”  Cf.  Eoucart,  Ass.  Bel.,  p.  69. 
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senting  all  classes  of  business,  who  in  those  days  wor¬ 
shiped  an  imagined  saviour.  Their  important  history 
would  be  lost  had  they  not  been  addicted  to  the  custom 
of  inscribing  their  doings  upon  blocks  of  stone.  The 
messiahs  and  pagan  saviours  are  thousands  in  number. 

At  Magnesia  and  a  number  of  the  Asiatic  towns  there 
were  coral  workers  who  had  unions.34  These  may  have 
been  an  element  of  resistance  against  Christianity,  as 
was  the  case  of  Demetrius  at  Ephesus,  who  presided 
over  the  unions  of  image  makers  manufacturing  trink¬ 
ets  which  they  were  selling  for  a  good  living  profit  to 
the  people.  Luke  speaks  of  them  as  the  goldsmiths, 
at  the  time  Paul  was  preaching  at  Ephesus.  They  at¬ 
tacked  him  violently,  because  the  new  faith  repudiated 
all  manner  of  images.  The  coral  workers  also  made 
trinkets  for  the  shrines  of  the  rich  who  worshiped  pagan 
gods.  These  corals  were  of  the  beautiful  blood  red 
variety.  In  the  course  of  time  this  Christian  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  unions  who  produced  idols  called  forth 
such  a  powerful  resistance  that  it  became  a  great  move¬ 
ment  culminating  in  the  wars  of  the  iconoclasts. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  shipping  business 
as  conducted  by  the  unions  under  the  Solonic  law. 
There  was  an  especial  clause  providing  for  the  laboring 
people  who  obtained  a  living  in  the  boating  commerce.36 
We  find  as  a  consequence,  great  numbers  of  unions 
not  only  in  Italy  where  they  carried  on  the  principal 
part  of  that  class  of  business,  but  also  in  Greece,  Mace¬ 
donia,  the  islands,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  seem  to  have 
all  been  directed  by  the  same  law. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  poorest  laborers  of  all,  the 
longshoremen  who  contracted  to  load  and  unload  ves¬ 
sels.  Upon  the  island  of  Chios  have  been  found  relics 
of  their  organizations  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 

Egypt  furnished  its  quota  of  seafaring  organizations 
Dr.  Oehler  in  his  manuscript  contributions  to  the  author 

34CIG.,  3408,  KopaAAto7rAa<rTac,  an  organization  of  coral  workers  at  Mag¬ 
nesia.  Also  in  Smyrna  these  tradesmen  were  united  into  unions,  Alciphron, 
I.,  39;  Herscher,  Epistoloyraph.,  Grcec.,  p.  44,  where  they  are  designated  as 

/copaAAia. 

85 Inscr.  Gr.  Ins.,  I.,  41;  “To  kolv oi>  ribi'  per’  avraiv  (rvycrTpaTeva-aneywv, 
a  consecration  to  the  2c oTijpe?,  ie:  the  Kabiri  (old  Pelasgian  divinities  who 
generated  the  veo?  Atorvcros) ;  No.  43,  id.  :  *•  Sapodpa/ciao-rai  /cat  Arjpi/cao-rai 

oi  ovvaTpaTevcrdfjievoL  to  koiv'ov;”  again,  no.  75:  “dtacnjTei'cov  crwaTpaTevaapievoi 
to  kou>'ov.”  Several  others  are  quoted.  Their  saviour  was  this  Aiowaos  no. 
3,  to  whom  they  devoted  their  consecrations.  It  was  just  about  the  time  of 
Christ’s  life  on  earth.  Twenty  or  thirty  are  found  at  Rhodes.  CIG.,  3165,  sqq. 
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has  given  us  assurance  of  this,  and  he  likewise  reminds 
us  of  those  at  Delos.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Delos  during  the  rage  of  the  Roman  conquests  was  the 
greatest  slave  mart  of  the  ancient  world.36 

The  evidence  of  the  organizations  of  shipping,  boat¬ 
ing  and  carrying  commerce  is  overwhelming.  No  one 
has  with  greater  assiduity  than  Dr.  Oehler,  undertaken 
the  collection  of  these  inscriptions  letting  light  into  the 
true  inner  history  of  the  lowly  of  mankind. 

We  now  come  to  an  enumeration  of  the  various  trades 
practiced  strictly  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon’s  dis¬ 
pensation,  such  as  these  frequently  found  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  including  oxdrivers  whom  even  Lucian  respects.37 

There  was  a  society  of  bag-carriers,  inscriptions  of  one 
of  which  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  found  at 
Cyzicus,  a  city  in  Phrygia. 

The  trades  in  cotton  and  linen  have,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  transmitted  to  us  some  history.  They  are  found  at 
Hierapolis,  Philadelphia,  Ephesus,  in  Corcycus,  and  va¬ 
rious  places  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Phrygia;  and  the  towns 
among  whose  ruins  the  expeditions  are  digging  for 
them  are  Tralleis,  Anazarba,  Miletos,  Myra  and  Herac- 
lia,  besides  Philadelphia  and  the  other  more  celebrated 
places  already  mentioned.  The  Body  of  Grecian  In¬ 
scriptions  contains  an  organization  of  cotton,  linen  and 
wool  workers  which  was  flourishing  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  at  Hierapolis,  and  another  at  Philadelphia,  both 
of  which  afterwards  became  celebrated  cities  of  the 
seven  churches.38  In  fact  nearly  all  of  Phrygia  was  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  organized  trades,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  Dio¬ 
cletian’s  sweeping  massacre  there.  Dr.  Oehler,  has  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  an  interesting  find  at  Corcyra,  which 
shows  that  their  organizations  extended  far  and  wide. 
In  Cilicia,  near  the  old  town  of  Corcycus,  an  inscription 
has  been  found,  showing  brotherhoods  of  merchants. 

86  Refer  to  Vol,  I.,  p.  286,  note  27;  also  index  of  that  volume,  in  verbo, 
Slavery,  Slaves,  etc. 

87  Lucian,  De  Saltat,,  79:  “'H  p.ev  -ye  Ba K\tKr]  op^rjats  et>  ’lcovia  p.ahiara  Kai 
iv  IIoi'Tw  onovda^opievy,  neat-rot  craTvpucr)  ovcra,  ovrco  ncexetptoTai  rods  ay0pu>wovs 
rows  eKei,  ax rre  Kara  t'ov  rer ayp.evov  encaoTOt  Kaipoy  anayTojy  £7rtAaddp.evoi 
aWcoy  Ka9r)vraL  St’  r>/u.epa?  Terapas  Kai  Kopv/3avras  neat'  2aTi/povs  neat  BovkoAous 
opQivres’  Kai  op\ovvTai  ye  Taira  oi  evyeyearaToi.  Kai  npujTevovref  ey  eKaary  t<I>p 
jrdAeajp.” 

88  Oehler,  MSS.  to  the  author,  1897-98.  Egypt,  exact  place  not  given,  but 
probably  Alexandria:  “  2vpo5cs  vavKXypHiv:  Bull.  Hell.,  XIII.,  1889,  p.  239,  no. 
11.  Delos:  Ot  epnopoi  Kai  yavK\r)p<u;  Bull.  Hell.,  XI.,  1887,  p.  263,  no.  23; 
264,  no.  24;  XVI.;  1892, p.  150,  no.  1;  ot  ep.o6poi  Kai  yavKhypoi.  ot  ev  ArjAio 
KarotKoOpTes,  Bull.  Hell.,  XVI.,  1892,  p.  157,  nos.  9,  11.” 
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This  society  existed  during  the  first  century  and  is  only 
one  of  many  in  a  large  number  of  places,  performing 
the  labor  of  ordinary  commerce.  There  is  an  engraving, 
found  at  Tomes,  a  city  on  the  Euxine  near  Odessus  hav¬ 
ing  business  communication  with  Alexandria,  which 
shows  a  union  of  merchants  to  have  existed  there.39  In 
those  times  there  was  as  great  a  taint  attaching  to  the 
mercantile  as  to  the  manufacturing  business.40  Mer¬ 
chants  lived  and  died  on  the  same  level  with  mechanics. 
Nobody  could  rise  who  was  not  born  to  plenty  and  an 
inheritance.  Mommsen  speaks  of  a  unions’  “house.”41 

Connected  with  the  shipping  business  was  the  work 
of  furnishing  the  people  with  groceries.  This  required 
an  active  commerce  on  the  seas;  and  as  a  consequence 
we  find  inscriptions  giving  information  of  unions  of 
grocers.  They  existed  at  Lemnos,  Caesarsea  and  Tyre. 
Indeed,  the  remains  are  being  picked  up  everywhere.42 

Oxdrivers’  organizations  are  also  found,  and  it  appears 
that  they  were  manly,  as  such,  and  held  themselves  in 
a  stately  and  respectable  posture.  The  oxdrivers  of  Per- 
gamus  were  members  of  economic  far  more  than  relig¬ 
ious  unions. 43  We  possess  inscriptions  showing  this 
plentifully.  Besides  this,  the  writers  are  witnesses  to  the 
same  thing.  Many  inscriptions  are  shown  by  Foucart. 
Lucian,  who  had  little  better  language  for  the  poor  and 
lowly,  than  blackguard  is  here  so  exceptionally  compla¬ 
cent  that  he  speaks  of  the  ox  drivers  as  though  they 
were  prominent  men.  No  doubt  they  were;  for  it  often 
happened  that  their  judgment  was  far  in  advance  of 
their  snobbish  superiors  in  the  pragmatics  of  everyday 
life.  Archaeology  and  history  here  assist  each  other.44 

ssGaius  in  Digest,  XLVIII.,  Tit.  xxii..  4,  ad  legem  Duodecim  Tabularum : 
“  Edy  ie  Sr)p.os,  r)  (fiparopes,  f)  ieptoy  bpyicov,  ij  vavrai,  rj  <tvv<tltoi,  tj  diacrd>rat, 
r/  €ttl  \iav  oixop-evot.,  f)  et?  kguopiav .” 

40  The  union  was  flourishing  during  the  Apostolic  age,  Athen.,  Mitth., 

XVIII.,  1888,  p.  170,  No.  10a.  “  Nav/cA>;pot  /cat  kni  tow  Ar/jotevos  Aa/3orTes.”  Also 

“Ilopp.ev6vTe<;  ei?  ’Epvtfas,”  p.  171,  172.  11. 

41  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  V.,  p.  284,  sq.  The  suggestive  feature 
of  this  union  is,  that  it  was  called  an  ol/cos.  Far  off  as  it  was,  it  is  inscribed 
as  ol/cos  riav  ’AAe^aySpeiW.  Tabernacle  or  “house”  of  the  Alexandrians. 

42  CIG.,  2271,  dt'acro?.  The  merchants  and  small  grocers  of  Tyre  had  a 
<rvi/oSo5  twi'  Tupfcov  kp.Tropix>v  /cat  vau/cArJpwr,  Bull.  Hellenique,  III.,  1879,  p.  37414 
Likewise  To  koiv'ov  tu>v  Tvpta/v /cal  ra/v  ‘Hpa/cAetcrraw/  kp.ir6pu)v  /cat  t/au/cAr;ptov. 

,  43Curtius,  Hermes,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  39:  Cf.  Fouc.,  p.  115,  note.  “  Ot  Bou/coAoi 
€T€tp.rjcrai/  2u nripa  ’ ApTefirjScjpov  rov  dp^t/SouAd/cou  6ta  row  ev<re(3d)s  /cat  a£tu>s 
tov  Kadijye/xoros  Aiovvcrov  7rpotcrTa<rdat  r a>v  detcov  p.v<TTi\pioiV  Etcriv  Se  /3ov/coAot 
•  •  .  .  Ypi/o6t5ao-/coAot  ....  SetAryvtot  ....  Xoprjyo?.”  Then  appear  on  the 
memorial,  18  names  of  members  of  the  union;  among  them  teachers  of  sing¬ 
ing,  a  leader  of  the  chorus  and  others. 

44  Associations  JReligieuses,  pp.  114,  115. 
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At  Thyateira,  Hierapolis,  Anazarba  and  Miletos,  speci¬ 
mens  of  considerable  interest  have  been  recovered.  At 
Tralleis,  another  city  with  a  growing  monumental  his¬ 
tory,  have  been  found  bag-carriers’  associations.45 

On  careful  study,  it  has  been  discovered  that  these 
associations  were  all  organized  with  the  one  idea  of 
bettering  each  others  circumstances.  It  is  true  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  customs  and  practices  of  those  days,  they  had 
their  religious  consecrations,  some  of  which  very  much 
resembled  those  of  the  Christians;  yet  at  the  bottom, 
their  scheme  was  to  use  mutual  combination  as  a  means 
of  salvation  from  the  multitudinous  woes  besetting  them 
on  every  hand,  in  their  struggle  for  existence.46 

There  was  in  those  early  Christian  days,  a  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  organized  trades  in  tbe  building  business.  We 
have  shown  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work,  how  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  were  the  masons  as  early  as  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Agis  I.  the  monster  who  assassinated  great 
numbers  of  Helots,  by  taking  the  usual  predatory  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  military  hordes.  Later,  about  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  they  appear  again,  splendidly,  though  se¬ 
cretly  organized.  Then  Pisidia,  celebrated,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  where  Paul  was  repudiated  by  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  but  found  an  occult  organization  which  opened 
its  doors  to  him  and  his  companions  in  some  unexplained 
and  mysterious  manner.  We  shall  moreover  show  that 
this  occult  intercessor  in  Paul’s  aid  was  none  other  than 
the  trade  unions  we  are  describing.  These  we  now  refer 
to  were  unions  of  the  building  trades,  well  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  in  Termessos  a  town  of 
Pisidia,  at  that  time.  Several  associations  of  masons 
and  carpenters  are  found  in  and  near  the  old  Pisidian 

45  The  appellation  given  to  this  union  was :  'lepov  avveSpiov  tu>v  aaKofyipwv 
Ttav  ano  tov  /aerpr/roG,  signifying  the  sacred  association  of  freight  bag  car* 
riers,  from  the  weigher  and  measurer.  Oehler,  Eranos  Vindob .,  p.  279;  Athen. 
Mitth. ,  VI:,  125,  8,  etc  In  2vAAoyos,  VIII.,  1893,  p.  1,  XI.,  is  the  notice  that 
the  ieptoTaTov  avvebpiov  tu)v  aaKKo<f)6pinv  Aip.ei'irwj'  received  1000  drachmas  from 
some  parties,  as  a  fine  for  having  mutilated  graves.  This  was  also  at  Cyzi- 
cus,  a  seaport  of  Panormus. 

46  Oehler,  MSS.  Contributions  to  the  author:  “  .  .  .  .  zeigen  schon  in  ihem 
Namen  dass  wir  es  mit  Vereinigungen  zu  thun  haben,  deren  mitglieder  glei- 
che  Standesinterssen  verfolgten  und  sich  zur  Fbrderung  den:  :lben  zusam- 
mangeschlossen  hatten.  Es  sind  dies  besonders  die  Genoss  mschaften  der 
Kaufleute  und  Handwerker.  Zusammenstellungen  sindgegeben:  Btichsen- 
schutz,  Besitz  und  Enverb,  p.  331  adm.,  1 ;  Menadier,  Qua  Condicione  Ephesi 
usi  sint,  etc.  p.  28  ad.,  134:  Wagener,  Revue  Belgique,  n.  s,,  XI.,  1869.  p.  1,  ff. 
Hermann-Bliimer :  Griech,  Privateigenthumer,  p.  331  adm.,  2;  Liebenam,  Rbm- 
isches  Vereinswesen,  p.  157,  Oehler,  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  277*78;  Ziebarth. 
Griech.  Verinsweaen,  p.  98,  f.,  etc. 
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Antioch,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Apostle’s  career. 
But  traces  of  unions  of  the  building  trades  appear  all 
over  Asia  Minor. 

A  very  important  union  of  the  builders,  now,  after  a 
large  amount  of  wrong-reading  for  excusable  reasons, 
turns  out  to  be  a  Christian  epitaph,  chiseled  on  a  sepul¬ 
chre  or  mausoleum  for  a  whole  union  oi  masons. :T  This 
inscription  is  no  doubt  very  old,  probably  of  the  tiihc  of 
Paul.  It  adds  another  link  to  the  evidence  that  the 
building  trades  had  their  unions  during  the  Apostolic 
times.  There  was  likewise  a  union  of  gardeners  of  Pess- 
inus,48  which  is  reported  to  us  by  the  same  author. 

In  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world  are  found  remaining 
monuments  of  secret  societies.  Sometimes  the  unions 
are  so  secret  that  the  particular  trade  or  profession  does 
not  appear.  They  go  by  the  name  of  initiates,  or  mystic 
brotherhoods.  This  secrecy  screened  them  so  w^ell  from 
the  rigors  of  outside  persecution  that  they  were  able  to 
exist  for  ages  in  form  of  brotherhoods  in  spite  of  the  law. 
They  were  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  here  speak  of 
them  all  individually;  they  deserve  mention.  ' 60  51  c:  '4 56 

There  was  a  society  of  secret  initiates  at  Lagina,52  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine.  These  initiates  also  left  their 
inscriptions  in  Philippi;  for  a  valuable  inscription  of  a 
very  early  post  Christian  date  lends  us  evidence.  It  dates 

47  CIG.  3857  Formerly  it  was  always  read  as  pagan;  but  M.  Perrot, 
Explor.  Arch,  de  la  Galatie,  p.  126,  found  the  Christian  cross,  and  also  sym¬ 
bols  of  macons  tools.  But  the  text  shows  that  it  was  a  union  of  some  kind 
of  mediates,  while  the  names  given  are  Christian.  In  this  epitaph  are 
Euphroniu-.  Tatias,  Asclepiades  and  Onesimus,  ie:  ’Ev<f>puv,  ice  Tanas  'A<r- 

(cXjjr)7ria5j7  t<3  remap  ice  eavrois  jjtovres.  ’Ovijaip-os  [*a! - 1  tovs  eavrwv  yoveis  k& 

tov  a8e\<f)ls  jt eipL-qaav.” 

48  CIG.  4082. 

49 CIG.  3422.  “Tepa  <f>v ArJ  toiv  epiovpywv.”  Apparently  connected  with  it 
was  one  of  wool-washers,  epLonhvroi,  and  its  president  or  overseer,  npuiros 
epyatrrrjpos.  This  was  found  at  Hierapolis,  Le  Bas.  III.,  648,  sq. 

60  Eranos  Vindob.,  p.  277.  Ai voniohai  which  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  lintearii,  mostly  linen  weavers,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  society 
for  making  linen  goods  for  the  market. 

61  Hebordcy,  W.  JReisen  in  Killikien,  Phil.  Hist.  Classes,  XLIV.,  1898,  p.  69, 
No.  151.  Aiva7roXai/  also  <rvcrTY\p.a.  toiv  Aip.evTjTaiv  Aivo7roAu>v, 

62  Joum.  Hell.  Stud.,  XI.,  1890,  p.  240,  No.  8.  About  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
SwreAi'a  Atvo vpyihv.  They  erected  r.  statue  of  honor  to  some  person,  CIG. 
3504. 

68  1.,  pp.  115,  116;  showing  the  prehistoric  building  trades,  and  a  terri¬ 
ble  massacre  on  account  of  their  strike  at  the  time  of  Agis  I.,  B.C.  1055; 
ibid.,  p.  373,  note  2.  building  by  them  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

64  Oehlcr,  MSS.  “Gewohnlich  werden  de  Bauhandwerker  bezeichnet 
als  r«xviTai.  Zwei  t exvirat  aus  Dokimeion  haben  zum  Danke  den  reacrepa 
«tt epuara  tt)s  oticoSop.i'as  und  ihrem  npocrraT rjs.  Hesychios,  eine  Weihung  er- 
richtet;  Inschrift  aus  Ikonion,  CIGr-  3995.” 

66  Oehler,  MSS.  id.:  ‘‘Auch  in  Termessos,  (Pisidien),  werden  unter  den 
revvlrai  Bauhandwerker  zu  verestehn  sein;  Lauck,  Koriuski,  II.,  nr.  34;  an 
Schauspieler  zu  denken”  etc. 
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back  to  the  Apostolic  age.  It  had  for  its  presiding  officer 
a  mystarclios  and  celebrated  convivials  to  Mithras,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  anthropotheocracy,  most  nearly  resembling  the 
Christian  ideal.86  The  valley  of  the  Meander,  containing 
Magnesia  as  one  of  the  important  industrial  cities  of 
those  early  post  Christian  days,  was  replete  with  these 
democratic  trade  unions.  They  were  voting  in  a  strictly 
political  fashion57  at  that  moment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  emperors  and  their  appointed  state  governors  and 
other  politicians  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
them  from  voting,  on  the  other.5*” 

Another  batch  of  the  “  initiated”  where  the  trade  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  members  does  not  plainly  appear  in  their* 
inscriptions,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  at 
the  towns  of  Kyme  and  Klaudiapolis.69 

We  now  come  to  the  mention  of  the  hl/es  of  organ¬ 
ized  industries  that  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Phrygia 
and  other  cities  of  Anatolia,  at  an  early  date.  They  em¬ 
brace  the  dyers,  fullers,  woolworkers,  lapidaries,  carpet- 
weavers,  silversmiths,  tanners,  and  potters;  and  as  these 
were  principally  the  trades  included  in  the  law  of  Solon, 
and  are  more  ancient  than  the  civilization  among  which 
they  are  found,  and  as  they  are  mostly  of  the  age  of  the 
earliest  Christianity,  a  corresponding  importance  will 
naturally  attach  to  their  history,  enlivening  the  interest 
of  the  reader. 

There  was  a  trade  union  of  the  potters  at  Thyateira, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  busy  establishment,  contributing  to  the  im¬ 
mense  activity  of  the  city.  At  the  same  place  thousands 

56  0ehler,  MSS.,  M v<ttcu:  Verein  deren  Vorsteher  fivardpxai,  und  dpxi- 
/xvirrat  genannt  waren:  In  Armorion  gvcrrai  des  Mithras:  Feste  derselben, 
Mi dpasaia.  I.,  Jahrh.  n.  Chr. ;  Rev.  des  Etudes  Grecques  II.,  1889,  p.  18,  Cu- 
raont,  Textes  et  Monuments  Jigures  relalifs  aux  Myst'eres  de  Mithra.  i.,  p.  90, 
nr.  4.”  Besides  these  he  refers  to  CIG.  2051  for  an  apxi/auoTTjs,  in  Sozipolis 
and  CIA.  for  another,  at  Philippi. 

57  Professor  Bendorf,  Reisen  in  sudwestl.  Kleinasien,  I.,  p.  156,  No.  134: 
’laKxt-ao-Ti  viei?,  thought  by  some  to  be  waiters  because  they  kept  up  a  shout¬ 
ing. 

58  Ramsey,  Churches  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  439:  “It  was  the 
policy  of  the  emperors,  alike  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  to  weaken  the 
popular  assemblies;  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  than  the  exercise  of  political  powers.”  He  is  speaking  of  the  “popu¬ 
lar  assemblies,  societies  and  guilds.” 

59  Oehler,  MSS. :  “Dillenberger,  Sylloge,  nr.  390,  endlich  noch  Mv<rrai  die- 
nen  und  den  Kaisern  etwas  geweiht  wurde.n  Anc.  Gr.  Inscr.,  III.,  506,  von 
Hicks  wohl  mit  als  Mystenverein  der  Demeter  erklart.  In  Klaudiapiolis 
wird  ein  gvarapxri^  CIG.,  3803,  in  Kyme  ein  dpxip.vo->jTs.  Bull.  Hell.,  XVII., 
1893,  p.  332  genannt.”  Konteleon,  Ephesus  ana  many  other  places  in  Asia 
Minor  also  contained  the  mystic  associations. 
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of  organized  workmen  seem  to  have  been  busy  at  pot¬ 
tery60  and  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather.61 

The  shoemakers  of  shoemaker  street  in  Apameia  will  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  space  and  interest  in  a  future 
chapter,  it  being  one  of  those  rare,  precious  things  which 
add  another  link  to  the  evidence  that  the  Christians 
planted  their  gospel  into  the  mellow  soil  of  these  almost  in¬ 
numerable  economic  unions  of  the  ancient  trades.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  proper  to  announce  them  here,  among  the 
others.  The  author  we  quote  from  is  Dr.  Ramsey  who 
had  completed  his  scrutiny  of  the  cities  and  Bishoprics 
of  Phrygia.  He  finds  that  one  quarter  of  that  ancient 
city  had  a  street  called,  in  plain  English  the  shoemakers’ 
street.63  More  than  this,  he  openly  acknowledges  that 
the  shoemakers  were  thoroughly  organized  into  guilds, 
as  he  thinks,  although  the  real  guilds  were  never  created 
into  the  world  until  the  Solonic  unions  were  persecuted 
to  death  by  the  deadly  Christian  edicts  of  363,  rigorously 

followed  until  finally  exterminated  in  412.  After  this  the 

%> 

true  guilds  came  into  the  world  with  their  petty  bosses 
and  semi-slavery.  It  helped  to  engender  the  feudal  ages 
which  domineered  humanity  for  a  thousand  years. 

All  the  labor  unions  of  antiquity,  wherever  profiting 
by  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  Numa,  were  invariably 
organized  for  economic  means,  to  the  end  that  they  should 
assist  each  other  in  obtaining  a  living.  Dr.  Oehler  men¬ 
tions  one  of  Cyzicus,  in  Phrygia,  which  was  prospering  in 
A.  D.  39,  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
and  the  conversion  of  Paul.  It  was  organized  as  a  means 
to  an  economic  end.  The  members  were  under  the  veil 

60CIG.,  3485.  Kepapei?.  It  is  likewise  prominently  mentioned  by  Oehler 
though  not  in  his  list  of  trade  organizations;  JEranos  Vindobonensis,  no.  14, 

p.  277. 

61  CIG.  1134,  1135,  <nraTo\r]a<nai,  Bvp<ro8r)\[/aL.  For  the  same  reason  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  carpet  makers  became  mixed  among  these 
records  and  caused  confusion. 

62  For  a  copy  of  the  complete  inscription,  see  infra ,  p.  446  .  Ramsay, 

id.,  II.,  pp.  440,  461,  462.  538,  gives  short  snatches  of  the  important  discovery. 
On  page  440  he  says:  “The  reference  to  Shoemakers’  street,  no.  294,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  different  trades  were  apportioned  to  special  streets . . 

a  guild,  the  head  of  which  was  called  the  Einporiarches  ’Ep.Tropidpxr/i,  is 
mentioned  no.  309;  its  members  were  called  avp-fUtorai,  and  the  term  is 
suitable,  if  there  was  a  street  bearing  their  name.”  On  page  461,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  given  entire  which  we  copy.  At  the  end  occur  the  words;  twv  ei>  rrj 
VKVTucjj  n\aTeiaTe\weLT(oi'.”  The  unions  of  leather  workers,  or  perhaps  one 
|reat  union,  had  a  temple  of  Jove,  see  page  538,  on  the  Acropolis  called 
iCelainai.  This  author  says  of  the  same,  trade  unions:  “On  a  stone  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  ruined  church  on  the  Acropolis  of  the  Kelainai,  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  on  the  outside  ‘ievp ie  jSoijdet’,  It  was  the  temple  of  Jove  which  be¬ 
came  the  KvptaKY)  or  church.”  Kupie  Rorjdet  is  admitted  by  all  archceologists 
to  be  an  invariably  Christian  expression. 
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of  secrecy,  and  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  trade  union  at  the  present 
day. 

In  Italy,  in  and  about  Borne,  the  same  thing  was  going 
on  at  full  blast.  We  have  evidence  in  abundance  that 
the  stonecutters  were  fully  organized  about  that  time.63 

Then  we  have  some  valuable  inscriptions  showing  that 
in  Phrygia  ehere  existed  thriving  associations  of  carpet 
weavers.  Dr.  Oehler  has  preserved  one  of  as  early  a  time 
as  A.  D.  76  to  133,  at  Hierapolis.64  Another  union  de¬ 
serving  attention  is  that  of  female  silversmiths  at  Mag¬ 
nesia  and  Smyrna.  We  are  informed  by  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessors  who  have  worked  at  the  meaning,  that  they  some¬ 
times  made  coins.  If  so,  we  have  proof  that  the  people 
engaged  in  the  mints  were  organized.  Some  were  women. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  business  in  those 
days  of  pushing  manufacture  and  organized  industry,  was 
that  of  the  dyers.  They  are  commonly  known  as  the  pur¬ 
ple  dyers,  although  the  principal  colors  they  worked  in 
were  those  of  the  celebrated  red,  in  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  dyes,  their  Indian  competitors  excelled  above 
all  others  in  the  world.  The  purple  dyers  left  valuable 
inscriptions  in  Laodicia.  This  is  now  regarded  as  sig¬ 
nificant  even  by  Bible  commentators,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Lydia,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
Paul,  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  was  a  purple  dyer  and  a 
member  and  business  agent  of  her  union  at  Thyateira, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches.65  But  the  dyers 
of  Hierapolis,  Thyateira,  Smyrna,  and  the  principal  towns 
were  under  a  very  powerful  organization  coming  from 
the  great  Solonic  law.  They  were  an  ancient  factor  in 
the  industrial  scheme,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Paul,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity. 

Dyers  of  Heraklea66  and  Pisidia  had  powerful  unions 
at  an  early  Christian  date.  The  people  of  Phrygia  were 
celebrated  for  their  industry  and  for  their  love  of  loose 

63  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  369;  Orelli,  Lapidarii  opifices ,  4208,  which  was  a  stone 
cutters’  union;  3246  may  be  a  superintendent  of  the  stone  quarries;  4220,  was 
a  regular  union  of  the  lapidaries. 

Oehler,  Eranos  Vindob.,  p.  279:  'S.vveSpiot'  tmv  KcupoSanMTTai,  cooperative 
association  of  carpet  and  rug  makers,  It  existed  during  Hadrian’s  time. 

65  Ads,  xvi.,  14.  This  Lydia  is  now  recognized  by  the  best  authors  and 
researchers  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  dyers’  union  at  Thyateira.  She 
was  th'dr  business  agent,  and  sold  the  goods. 

66^CIG.,  3912 a ;  Le  Bas,  III.,  741,  ap^iovr;?  £ixttou  .  .  .  tov  'HpaxAed — ai'e-drr 
Keu  tj7  avi’fpyaaia,  Athen.  Mitth .,  X.,  p.  205;  Smyrna:  CIG.,  3304:  So/ci pa<r- 
4els ...  i>u 6  tjjs  aiH'cpyacrtas.  These  are  recognized  to  be  unions  of  dyers. 
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amusements.  The  world  was  deeply  indebted  to  them 
for  their  enterprises,  mechanical  and  agricultural.  Of 
the  many  cities  praised  for  these  virtues,  Apameia  was 
well  known  to  have  been  a  hive  of  industries,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  organized.  There  had  been  a  political 
convulsion  as  well  a  seismic;  for  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half  B.  C.  the  Boman  conquests  had  overturned  much 
of  the  industrial  life  of  this  and  the  surrounding  region, 
and  a  few  years  after  the  crucifixion  a  terrible  earth¬ 
quake  destroyed  several  cities  along  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  The  great  dyeing  business,  says  Oohler,  was 
of  much  importance.67  In  this  business  also,  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia,  the  celebrated  city  on  the  Lycus,  comes  in 
for  an  important  mention.68 

We  now  come  to  the  woodworkers  of  Thyateira,  Lao- 
dicea,  Cyzicus,  Flaviapolis  and  Ephesus,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  during  the  Apostolic  age.  It  may  be  asked 
why  so  much  is  here  said  about  the  Christian  age.  The 
answer  is,  that  we  are  preparing  the  reader  for  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  scraps  of  history  never  yet  disclosed;  and 
though  only  a  brief  mention  can  be  made  here,  yet  this 
evidence  is  to  be  brought  under  consideration  when  we 
come  to  the  3hapter  fitting  the  subject.  One  union  of 
importance  was  at  Flaviapolis  in  Cilicia.  At  this  place 
the  epigraphic  schools  have  recently  been  puzzled  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions  showing  that  the  ancient  trade 
unions  took  the  Christians  in,  endorsed  their  tenets  and 
turned  their  pagan,  into  Christian  worship,  even  giving 
them  their  temples  and  other  property  for  a  place  of 
meeting.  While  Christ  was  in  the  world  Flaviapolis  had 
a  prosperous  union  of  fullers.69 

Laodicea,  another  city  on  the  Lycus,  was  also  a  center 
of  the  woolen  industry  and  came  in  for  a  share  of  that 
trade.  Here  we  find  inscriptions  which  inform  us  that 
the  woolworkers  were  carrying  on  an  enormous  manu¬ 
facture  of  woolen  goods,  even  as  far  back  as  the  Apos- 

6?  Oehler,  MSS.:  Sagalassos,  (Plsidien),  becass  eine  avvre\eCa  fS a<£eW, 
Lanekronski,  II.,  nr.  195.  In  Thyateira  hatter:  die  da^eis  grosse  Bedeutung, 
gevviss  auch  grosses  Vermogen,  da  sie  in  die  Inschriftcn  als  Errichter  von 
Ehienstatuen,  zum  Th-ule  in  Auftrage  des  Staatcc  genannt  werden  CIG., 
3496,  3497,  3498,  etc. 

68  See  I.,  p.  418,  on  the  murileguli  and  purple  shellfish.  For  the  unions 
of  purple  dyers,  epyaaia  rioi'  f3a.(f>eun'  for  Hierapolis  arc  recorded  in  Le  Bas, 
HI.,  742— CIG.,  3924b,  and  Bull.  H611.,  X.,  188G,  p.  519,  No.  16.  The  latter 
are  unions  at  Tralles. 

69  Oehler,  in  MSS.  “In  Flaviapolis,  Kilikien.  aus  Christlicher  Zeit,  ken- 
nen  wir  eine  Widmung:  virep  awT-tipias  tov  cvtcAovs  avi/(pya<riov  twv  yva<f>e<av,% 

Wollarbeiten,” 
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tolic  age,  when  Peter,  Paul  and  especially  John,  were 
preaching  the  new  Gospel  there.70  The  woolworkers, 
such  as  spinners,  carders,  weavers  and  fullers  abounded 
in  Ephesus.  Like  those  of  Heraclia,  Laodicea  and  Col- 
ossse,  they  were  strongly  organized  into  secret  protective 
unions,  patterned  to  conform  to  the  jus  coeundi. 

Organizations  of  slaves  existed  in  many  of  the  Phry¬ 
gian  cities  about  this  time.  Their  monuments  are  found 
at  Laodicea,  Heraclia,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna.  We  have 
already  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  slaves  in  pre-Christian  ages;  it  is  yet  to  be  re¬ 
corded  that  the  jus  c^urn'i  of  Solon  was  in  great  use 
long  after  the  opening  of  our  era.  In  perusing  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  organization  of  claves  which  has  recently  been 
made  certain  by  inscriptional  evidence,  it  is  naturally 
asked  why  should  they  form  themselves  into  unions  ?  It 
will  be  argued  that  as  at  present,  the  ancient  poor  were 
in  many  respects  better  off  before,  than  after  their  era 
of  emancipation  began.71  There  was  seldom  any  starva¬ 
tion,  because  a  man  looks  out  for  his  property;  this  vast 
organization  offset  misery  by  a  communal  framework  for 
protection.  When,  afterwards,  the  church  which  was 
not  Christianity,  destroyed  this  organization  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea,  the  poor  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 

charity  and  charitable  institutions  which  had  never 
«/ 

before  existed,  and  the  orplianotrophia  came. 

But  there  were  prodigious  numbers  of  unions  of 
slaves.  Their  unions  at  Delphi  were  mostly  organized 
after  the  model  of  an  eranos.72  The  conspiracy  of  Caesar 
worked  great  damage  to  the  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  at  Delos,  and  the  effect  was  that  it  became  the 
most  renowned  of  all  slave  marts.73  During  those  fell 

foOehler,  MSS]  “In  Laodicea  am  I.ycus  linden  wir  eine  ipyacria  twv 
yvaifreioi'  twv  ano\o vpyuv  d.  h,  von  Walkern  fur  glatte  Stoffe,  CIG.  3938,  mit 
berichtigter  Lesung  bei  Biichsenschiitz,  Die  Hauplstddte  u.  s.  w.,  p.  84  adn. 
14,  u.  p.  89;  dann  Blumner:  Der  Maximaltarif,  p.  151,  XIX.,  16.  In  Kyzy- 
kos  erhfilt  das  iepuorarov  avveSpior  rwv  yva^e cov  eine  Grabmult,  Athen., 
Mitth.,  VII.,  1852,  p.  252,  nr.  19,”  Another  fullers’ society  was  inPerinthos. 

71  See  mpra.  p.  160  sq.,  showing  the  method  used  by  the  eranos,  for 
emancipating  slaves  through  their  sale  to  a  divinity;  Foucart,  Affranchisse- 
ment  des  esclaves  par  rente  a  une  divinite,  pp.  28,  47,  etc. 

7*  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  pp.  46,  47;  Wescher  and  Foucart,  Inscr.  de  Del- 
phes,  Paris,  1863,  pp.  89,  107,  139,  213,  244.  The  method  of  enfranchisement 
is  discussed  by  Ltiders,  id.,  p.  46  and  note. 

*3  Vol.  I.,  286.  Slave  Mart  of  Delos ;  Luders,  ltonys.  Kunstler.  pp.  29,  30, 
in  an  excellent  explanation.  The  early  law  suppressing  organizations  ex¬ 
cused  the  Jews  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.,  xiv.,  10,  8:  ‘Tai'os  Kalcrap 
0  yp-erepo^  crTparrjybc  Kai  viraros  eu  rw  Siarayp-nri  K(o\vun>  Ox a<rov?  cvyayecrdat 
xara  ir6Au\  /uoi/ovs  tovtovs  (tov?  ’lovSaiov?)  e<cwAov<xe»/  ovre  \pr/paTa  <rvvfi<x<f>epe<.v 
ovrt  vvv&fi irva  iroleiv." 
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conquests  there  was  a  relentless  disposition  to  drive  both 
slaves  and  freedmen  to  misery  and  death.  The  jealous 
laws  followed  them  everywhere,  crippling  their  pri¬ 
maeval  Solonic  rights.  They  must  have  consent  of  their 
masters.  They  must  have  a  curator,  who  in  the  organ¬ 
ization,  was  a  potent  factor,  being  a  lord  on  a  very  small 
scale,  over  them.  They  must,  if  organized,  not  meet 
oftener  than  twice  a  month.  74  M.  Foucart,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  director  of  the  archaeological  school  of  Athens, 
in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Religious  Associations, 
has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  slaves  were  organized, 
and  the  opinion  is  growing  that  the  organization  was 
universal,  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  ancient  and  re¬ 
vered  statute  ’which  the  combined  efforts  of  enemies 
could  not  destroy.  There  was  a  union  of  slaves  at  Baula, 
near  Naples,75  and  search  into  the  resources  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  revealing  many  more. 

One  thing  can  now  be  said  with  some  assurance  which 
a  few  years  ago  could  only  be  surmised.  It  is,  that  the 
associations  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  relig¬ 
ious,  were  really  economic  in  their  object.  Dr.  Ramsay 
sees  this  where  he  shrewdly  says:76  “M.  Foucart,  in  As¬ 
sociations  Religieuses,  appears  to  consider  symbioseis  as 
purely  religious  associations;  but  probably  they  were 
usually  trades  associated  in  the  worship  of  a  deity.” 
This  and  succeeding  words  explode  the  idea  of  Foucart 
in  our  favor,  since  we  foretold  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  that  Foucart  entirely  misunderstood  the  subject 
he  so  ably  discusses,  and  that  Wescher  was  right.17  This 
idea  must  now  be  pushed,  on  so  great  authority.  To 
say  the  least,  we  have  enjoyed  a  delightful  personal,  and 
fo  us  memorable  acquaintance  with  this  savant  of  the 
French  Academy,  at  a  session  of  the  seminary  of  epig- 

7<  Dig.,  XLVII.,  tit.  xxii.,  leg.  1,  rescript  of  Severus,  which  is  in  reality 
the  old  lex  Julia  revived  by  Trajan,  repeated  by  Hadrian,  and  made  mem¬ 
orable  by  Septimius  Severus.  As  preserved  in  the  Digest  it  reads  favor¬ 
ably  only  for  the  burial  clause  of  the  Solonic  dispensation:  “Sed  permititur 
tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  conferre,  dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant, 
ne  sub  praetextu  hujusmodi  illicitum  collegium  coeat,  Quod  non  tantum  in 
urbe,  sed  in  Italia  et  in  provinoiis,  locum  habere,  Divus  quoque  Severus 
rescripsit.  §  1.  Sed  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur :  dum  tamen  per 
hoc  non  fiat  contra  senatusconsultum,  quo  illicita  collegia  arcentur.” 

75  Mommsen,  1.  N.,  2582;  the  inscription  is  now  in  the  Royal  museum,  at 
Naples,  date  wanting.  For  more,  see  Orell.,  7188;  “Baulano — Servorunx 
collegium  est.” 

*0  Churches  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  471.  The  page  referred  to  in 
Foucart’s  work  is  113. 

77  Vol.  I..  pp.  506,  507,  where  the  difference  between  MM.  Wescher 
and  Foucart  are  discussed,  our  opinion  balancing  toward  W  escher. 
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rapliy  in  the  palace  of  the  Institute;  besides  this  we 
have  read  his  magnificent  work  on  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  through  sale  of  their  bodies  to  a  divinity,  which 
is  a  contribution  of  undoubted  truth,  and  of  enormous 
value  for  this  work.  It  only  illustrates  that  the  wisest 
of  men  may  grope  in  the  absence  of  facts,  and  finally 
with  the  aid  of  others  get  themselves  rightly  established. 

It  is  our  desire  to  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  Apostolic  age ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  men¬ 
tion  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  and  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  A  union  of  engravers  at 
Letoon  is  mentioned  which  is  important  on  account  of 
its  great  antiquity.78  So  the  caravans  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Palmyra  and  the  west  had  their  synods,  a  fact 
spoken  of  by  Mommsen  in  his  history  of  Rome.  These 
have  been  figured  out,  deciphered  and  enrolled  in  the 
Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington,  and  in  the  Wolfe  expedition  of  the 
American  school  of  archaeology. 

Then  there  were  the  thiasoi  of  the  immortals,  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  attract  attention.  They  were  probably 
believers  in  a  life  beyond  this  but  existed  in  a  good  organ¬ 
ized  form  long  before  the  Advent.  They  had  a  philoso¬ 
phy  and  at  their  reunions,  when  sitting  in  joyous  associ¬ 
ation  around  their  common  table  steaming  with  the  best 
of  the  land,  their  conversation  used  to  turn  to  the  realms 
of  the  post-earthly  unknown,  and  they  speculated  them¬ 
selves  into  a  common  consciousness  much  akin  to  the 
great  religion  of  the  Messiah  when  he  came.  Societies  of 
the  immortals  range  all  along  the  time  also  while  Christ 
was  living;  and  as  they  were  laboring  people,  organized 
for  mutual  help  they  quickly  endorsed  Christianity. 

Gypsies  had  their  organization  in  those  days.  The 
date  of  the  one  found  in  the  select  inscriptions  of  Orel- 
lius,  i,s  not  known,  but  it  is  apparent  that  they  ranged 
from  a  high  antiquity  down  to  Constantine  and  that  the 
rag-pickers  of  those  days  were  the  origin  of  all  the 
gypsy  tribes  that  have  since  spread  over  the  world. 

At  Tyre,  Sidon,  Caesarea  and  Joppa,  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  washed  the  land  of  Pales- 

78  Oehler,  MSS.  to  the  author.  “Eine  iepa  rroroSot  vereint  mit  der 

wird  bereits  fiir  Letoon  und  Prusias  am  Hyp.  genannt;  auch  in 
Smyrna  waren  beide  <rvv 0S01  vereint,  wie  aus  der  Inschrift  CIG.  3173  (80-83. 
n.  Chr.),  hervorgeht,  in  der  £v<7TapyTjs  haben,  naTponvvTw  erw&bot  ist;  vgl. 
auch  Nr.  3190,” 
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tine  there  are  monuments  of  the  workers  found.  Tyre 
furnishes  a  good  number.’19  Judea  may,  with  some  pro¬ 
priety  be  included  in  this  region.  The  whole  territory, 
about  A.  D.  5,  was  annexed  to  Syria  by  the  emperor  Au¬ 
gustus. 

The  Roman  collegia,  now  well  known  to  have  been  the 
same  as  other  trade  unions,  are  proved  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  seminaries.  It  is  at  least,  easily  proved 
that  they  were  the  first  to  establish  schools  which  bear 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

They  are  traced  to  Britain  where  they  were  early  es¬ 
tablished  and  their  influence  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  learning  was  enormous. 
But  the  instincts  of  greed  in  course  of  time  led  them  in 
a  direction  of  guilds,  which  form  they  assumed.80  The 
collegia  as  guilds,  were  found  in  the  Roman  cities  of 
Britain  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  this  name 
is  to  be  gleaned  the  early  history  of  the  guilds.  They 
were  transmitted  from  the  ancient  colleges,  which  based 
their  power  and  success  upon  the  great  law. 

This  old  dispensation  was  broken  up,  a  calamity  hurled 
against  it  by  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  A.  D. 
363,  forbidding  the  members  from  enjoying  their  com¬ 
mon  table,81  although  the  Apostolic  Canon  of  St.  Peter 
had  three  hundred  years  before,  ordained  that  this  eco¬ 
nomic  source  of  mutual  support,  with  its  common  table 
should  bo  freely  allowed.82  This  privilege  of  meeting 
together  in  union  and  enjoying  the  common  meal  was  a 
part  of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon.  It  was  the  key  to  the 
organization  without  which  the  cohesive  force  or  incen¬ 
tive  blighted  in  a  lingering  dissolution.  Trade  union- 

79  Foucart,  .Ass,  Rel.,  pp,  103,  107.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Origen,  who 
after  his  valuable  2ifework,  was  persecuted  alike  by  Christians  and  pagans, 
was  obliged  to  secrete  himself  among  these  mutual  unions  at  Tyre,  there 

to  die. 

80  Gould,  Freemasonry ,  I.,  pp.  38  and  43,  with  note.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  Britain  on  the  invasion  of  the  German  and  Gallic  conquerors 
who  persecuted  the  colleges.  See  Freeman,  Origin  of  the  English  Nation.  (Mac¬ 
millan’s  Magarine,  1870,  Vol.  XXI.,  pp.  415,  509).  For  the  general  subject, 
see  Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Eng.  Commonwealth;  Coote,  Romans  of 
Britain,  pp.  336,  397 ;  Spencer,  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Laws;  Pike,  History 
of  Crime,  I.,  pp.  65-70. 

81  Canon  55,  Vol.  II..  p.574,  Mansi;  “''Ore  ov  Sel  rj  ieparucou?  /cArypiKOus  e< 
<n>p/3oAi}s  <rv/x7ro<7(.a  ineTeheiv,  aAA’  oiSe  Aaucous’”  This  was  the  cruel  death- 
stroke  which  broke  up  the  main  economic  incentive  to  ancient  labor  organ¬ 
ization.  The  same  Council  also  gave  a  death-stroke  to  their  psalm  singing; 
in  fact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  death-stroke  to  Christianity  in  favor  of  a 
grasping,  jealous  priestcraft  and  its  church,  greedy  to  devour  their  goods. 

82  Corpus  Legum  Antiquarum;  Canones  S.  S.  Apostolorum,  40 ;  “  Ordinavit; 
enim  lex  Dei,  ut  qui  altap  inserviunt,  de  altari  nutriantur," 
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ism  died  hard.  It  sank  down  deeper  into  the  umbrage 
of  secrecy.  Monarchy  hunted  it  with  spies  and  detect¬ 
ives.  It  nevertheless  so  revived  as  to  outlive  persecu¬ 
tions;  for  many  were  the  good  men  among  the  common¬ 
ers  and  even  the  fathers  who  protested.  But  living  in 
socialism  with  each  other  under  the  superior  system  o£ 
the  communal  code  did  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
provision  speculators.  Their  diaconus  or  treasurer  could, 
with  the  combined  driblets  of  each  member  paid  in  once 
a  month,  buy  in  quantities  at  wholesale  rates  and  from 
the  producers  direct.  It  was  intolerable  to  the  provision 
rings;  for  we  know  from  Diocletian’s  edict,  that  it  cut 
them  off  from  their  plans  of  speculation.  But  the  hateful 
ban  of  suppression  struck  them  yet  once  more  in  A,  D. 
412  ;83  and  this  was  their  last;  for  the  true  trade  union  of 
the  ancients  was  no  more. 

Out  of  its  magot-breeding  cadaver  a  horrid  demidse- 
mon  grew  in  shape  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  fit  mongrel 
of  the  feudal  ages.  From  a  decent  and  honorable  life, 
under  the  beneficent  law  of  their  unions,  we  find  them 
immediately  after  these  cruel  edicts,  reduced  in  the 
mental  as  well  as  pecuniary  sense,  so  that  there  exists  an 
inscription  which  appears  to  be  Christian,  showing  a  hud¬ 
dle  of  wretches  in  a  “college  of  holy  hut  dwellers,”  and 
slum-traffickers,  containing  a  list  of  300  names  of  mem¬ 
bers.84 

The  result  of  this  downfall  was  the  creation  of  the 
guilds  of  the  priests  and  petty  bosses,  driving  the  poor 
wretches  for  profit.  They  used  to  be  called  parabolani. 
It  was  a  death-clutch  of  priest-power  grappling  at  their 
throats. 

Happy  societies  whose  memoers  had  for  a  thousand 
years  been  self-sustaining  and  prosperous  under  the 
Solonic  dispensation,  now  broken  up  by  the  jealous  and 
avaricious  church.  Dr.  Am  Bhyn86  states  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  fate  of  the  Solonic  organization  when  he 

83Jerom e,  Letters  to  Rusticus,  no.  CXXVI.,  says,  in  proof  tha-tjthe  Council 
of  Laodicea  had  not  quite  extinguished  the  trade  unions  (A.  D.  3o3),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Great  numbers  are  unable  to  break  from  their  trades  they 
previously  practiced  ....  in  former  days.  The  greed  of  sellers  used  to  be 
kept  in  bounds  by  the  action  of  the  aediles,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  them, 
market  inspectors,  ayopavoixoi ;  and  men  could  not  cheat  with  impunity.^ 
But  now,  persons  who  profess  religion  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  unjust  profits, 
and  the  good  name  of  Christianity  is  oftener  a  cloak  for  fraud  than  a  victim 
to  it.’’  Jerome  then  exhorts  them  to  go  back  to  the  old  community  life. 

84  0relli,  7215 a.  Romas.  Date  of  Honorius,  “Corpus  tabernariorum.” 

ss  Mysteria,  Eng.  tram,  p.  162. 
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says:  “The  constitution  of  the  trade  guilds  is  derived 
partly  from  the  collegia  of  artisans  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
partly  from  the  monastic  orders.  The  most  elaborate 
of  these  mysteries  was  that  of  the  stone  masons.” 

So  it  was  that  the  mediaeval  orders  which  broke  up 
the  ancient  voting  unions,  seized  their  property,  robbed 
them  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  success,  and  turned 
them  broken  and  ruined  over  to  the  feudal  lords. 

History  is  now  repeating  itself.86  Spasms  of  the  same 
competitive  system  crop  out  even  at  this  day.  The  rage 
of  the  war  spirit  has  been  felt  in  America;  and  editors 
have  turned  their  columns  into  auxiliary  batteries  to  aid 
with  brag  and  gush  tho  belching  of  murderous  explosives, 
which  modern  mechanics  turn  against  the  life  and  limb 
of  humanity.  This  was  not  in  the  scheme  of  the  Plan 
of  salvation  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  old.  It  is  in  aid  of 
conquest;  and  in  these  pages  we  have  sufficiently  shown 
that  the  great  conquests  of  Rome  did  no  good.  Men 
are  still  vaunting  of  their  puissant  wit  in  conquering 
and  destroying  others.  They  did  it  in  Rome  all  through 
the  conquests.  And  how  did  it  turn  out?  Millions  ex¬ 
terminated;  millions  again  impoverished  and  discour¬ 
aged;  good  government  overwhelmed;  their  wealth  drag¬ 
ged  into  one  putrescent  center ;  Rome  glutted  by  million¬ 
aires,  perished  of  her  own  infections  and  her  conquered 
colonies  in  every  case  went  down  to  the  bad,  while  the 
animus  of  organized  industry,  once  aglow  with  an  as¬ 
cendant  genius  verging  toward  a  period  of  rich  inven¬ 
tions,  lost  hope,  lost  the  secrets  of  manly  arts,  and  sank 
to  rise  no  more.  So  much  for  a  once  brilliant,  living 
ingrowth  which  the  Romans  destroyed,  based  upon,  and 
rooted  into,  a  vast  industrial  organization  well  under 
way,  and  gradually  lifting  humanity  out  into  a  high  and 
peaceful  enlightenment. 

86Neander,  Hist.  Church ,  English  trans.,  II.,  pp.  192,  193.  The  only  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  ancient  eranos  and  the  church  of  Laodician  date  war, 
that  certain  powers  of  the  church  stewards  (oi/co^o/xoi)  took  charge  of  the 
church  property,  often  the  great  landed  estates  held  by  the  church  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  power;  and  this  lasted  into  the  12th  century.  Basil  Caesar,  Epistles 
285,  and  237.  But,  says  Neander :  “As  much  as  the  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  protection  of  the  poor  who  were  supported  by  the  church.” 
This  shows  that  from  self-sustaining  communities  they  had  dwindled  into 
miserable  eleemosynary  concerns.  “The  expedient,”  ccntinues  Neander,  p. 
192,  was  finally  adopted,  that  the  church,  iiko  other  corporations,  should 
have  for  its  management  of  affairs  a  person  skilled  in  law.  The  lawyer  was 
called  the  parabolanus.  Cod.  Theod.,  XVI.,  tit.  ii.,  legg.  42.  43,  providing 
against  abuses  of  the  arrangement.  But  of  course,  great  abused  crept  in. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  socialism  are  intimately  intertwined  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  to-day.  Our  forefathers  had  it  in  an  embry¬ 
onic  form  and  struggled  a  thousand  years  to  build  it 
up  and  to  transmit  it  to  us  in  perfection,  while  the  in¬ 
dividualism  of  private  ownership  constantly  strove  to 
tear  it  down.  But  socialism  never  saw  the  great  light 
of  a  perfected  form.  It  could  live  in  secret  and  obscu¬ 
rity,  under  cover;  but  the  very  first  great  master  who 
came  to  proclaim  it  abroad  to  the  open  world  was  in¬ 
stantly  met  by  the  enemy  and  given  but  three  years  to 
advocate  broadcast  the  long  secret  plan  of  salvation, 
when  He  met  the  thrilling  fate  of  martyrdom. 

Moses  and  Solon  and  the  wise  lawgivers  could  not 
carry  socialism  beyond  its  puerile  infancy.  It  never  as¬ 
sumed  the  majestic  power  inherent  in  complete  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  now  demanded  by  the  scientific 
co-operative  commonwealth  of  our  day,  yet  it  taught  us 
the  mighty  lesson  leading  to  it;  for  the  form  now  fore¬ 
seen  is  no  longer  that  of  voting  to  power  an  agorano- 
mos,  who  was  always  a  mere  proxy  from  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  to  dole  out  jobs  of  labor  from  the  public  works, 
but  it  is  to  wrest  itself  into  complete  ownership  of  all 
useful  works,  by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  people, 
who  are  the  workers  and  makers  of  all  things  good. 
Then,  and  never  until  then  will  the  world  enjoy  a  true 
democracy. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  GREAT  GEMEINDE. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  DIONYSAN 

ARTISTS 


Obscurity  Veils  one  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Facts  of  Antiquity 
— Masterly  Investigation  of  Dr.  August  Bockh — Startling 
Curiosity — The  Big  Order’s  Make-Up — Their  Tutelary  Saint 
was  the  “Ennobler  of  Mankind  and  Giver  of  Joys” — Their 
Music — To  gain  a  Living  the  Object — Centuries  of  Dense 
Secrecy — The  Pythian  Apollo — Homer — Scenic  Artists — 
Strike  of  the  Flutists — They  Belonged  to  the  interlinking 
Bond — Hated  But  Employed  at  Rome — Enormously  Patron¬ 
ized  by  the  State — Alexander's  Carnival  of  Hephastseon — 
Three  Thousand  Musicians  and  Playwrights  Gathered  from 
Far  and  Near — Others  for  the  Olympic  Contests — Stories  of 
Arrian,  Plutarch,  and  Athenaeus  Agree  with  Inscriptions — 
Wonderful  Agonies — Full  Description — Their  Model  of  Pure 
Socialism,  Father,  Mother,  and  Children — Their  Common 
Table  and  Mutual  Love — Microcosm  of  the  Perfect  State — 
Votive  Franchise  Substituted  Father’s  Paternal  Control — It 
Worked — Terrible  Laodicean  Canon — Eunus — The  Erano- 
thiasos — The  Everlasting  Fakirs — How  they  Crawled  into  the 
Unions  and  Debased  the  Principle — Menander’s  Desdemona 
— Fakirs,  Fortune-Tellers  and  Filter  Peddlers — Aping  the 
Official  Religion  to  Secure  Good  Jobs — Emperor  Hadrian 
patronized  the  Agonstic  Performances — Symbol  of  the  Ser¬ 
pent — Fakirs  Assume  Form  of  the  Snake — A  Curious  In¬ 
scription — Scenic  Plays  at  Rome — Fun-Making  Entertain¬ 
ments — Callipygian  Dance — Greek  Trilogy — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  brilliant  Genius  the  Unions  were  often  Poor — Sneers 
of  Lucian — Nobler  Praise  by  Aristotle — His  Truthful  Axiom 
— The  Immunes — Fishers  and  Hunters  an  Allied  Branch — 
Billingsgate  of  Smyrna — Synods  of  Baptists — The  Quingen- 
arian  Spell — Hunger  of  Dominion  for  Acts  of  Cruelty. 


Nobody  appears  to  know  anything  about  the  great 
international  amalgamated  association  of  the  ancient  art- 
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ists.  We  are  indebted,  first  of  all,  to  tlie  keen  and  schol¬ 
arly  insight  of  Dr.  August  Bockli,  Director  of  that  trust¬ 
worthy  publication  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science, 
known  as  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grstcarum,  for  the 
announcement  that  such  an  organization  existed  among 
the  workers  of  the  ancient  world.  We  are  again  in¬ 
debted  for  the  honest  recognition  of  Oeliler,  Liiders, 
Foucart,  Cagnat,  Mauri,  and  many  others  of  the  schools 
of  archaeology,  that  this  far  reaching  labor  organization 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  Solonic  law. 

But  as  no  historian  ever  gave  us  any  account  of  this 
immense  curiosity  of  ancient  civilization,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  gather  our  information  from  scattered  monu¬ 
ments,  and  in  a  somewhat  anecdotal  form.  Much  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  stories  of  Lucian,  from  the  occasional 
mention  of  Athseneus,  Aristotle  and  others;  but  most  of 
all  from  the  racy,  disconnected  mention  of  their  own  in¬ 
scriptions.  One  modern  author  quotes  Aristotle  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  play-actors  held  greater  sway  with  the  public 
than  the  poets.1 

We  shall  begin  with  the  oldest  evidence  known,  and 
follow  them  down  to  the  date  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
when  they  were  suppressed,  seemingly  through  jealousy 
of  their  musical  genius.  Of  all  forms  of  associations  of 
the  ancient  poor,  the  Dionysan,  or  Bacchic  artists  were 
most  tolerated,  and  most  patronized  by  the  world’s 
prominent  men.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  mon- 
archs  like  Alexander,  and  afterwards  Nero,  Hadrian  and 
Antonius  Pius;  and  they  were  the  authors  and  com¬ 
posers  of  the  Delphic  hymns  and  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  written  music,  unearthing  a  new  literature 
which  is  startling  our  curiosity.  The  scientific  world  is 
now  bending  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  all  possible 
discovery  of  remains  of  the  Dionysan  artists. 

A  point  strangely  suggestive  might  here  be  subjoined 
for  what  it  is  worth:  this  Dionysus  the  younger,  is  not 
the  aristocrat  myth  of  pelasgic  ages.  He  is  the  Diony¬ 
sus  Kathegemon  or  forerunner.  Forerunner  of  what  ? 
Let  any  one  pronounce  the  name  rapidly  and  he  will 
produce  nearly  the  sound  of  John.  Another  curiosity 
is,  that  his  unions  were  the  primitive  if  not  original  bap- 

i  Liiders,  Die  Dionysiscishen  Kumtler ,  p.  50.  His  quota'  on  is  from  Ar¬ 
istotle,  Rhet.,  III.,  1,  4:  “  Meijjoi'  6\)rav~ai  v\rv  ran'  Troujrwi'  oi  vjroKptrat.  I)r. 

Liiders  regards  this  as  a  great  recommendation  in  lavor  of  tile  line  periec- 
tion  to  which  they  arrived  at  Athens. 


THE  UNFATHOMABLE  FORERUNNER. 
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tists.  No  member  of  his  brotherhoods  could  be  initi¬ 
ated  except  by  the  purifying  application  of  water.  This 
is  established  by  thousands  of  inscriptions.  And  yet 
this  Dion,  the  Forerunner  was  the  Patron  spirit  at  whose 
shrine  millions,  according  to  Dr.  Bockli,  were  paying 
devotion  just  at  the  moment  when  that  unfathomable 
forerunner  of  Palestine  was  receiving  the  homage  of 
our  own  marvelous  Messiah  on  his  bended  knee. 

The  matter  of  these  countless  associations  has  been  so 
far  probed  as  to  establish  that  they  were  an  important 
factor  of  ancient  civilization.  They  were  the  most  studi¬ 
ous,  independent,  ingenious  and  progressive  of  all  the 
ancient  unions  of  trades  and  professions. 

About  the  time  of  Christ’s  sojourn  on  the  earth  these 
organizations  were  most  numerous  and  powerful.  The 
love  of  mankind  for  show,  entertainment  and  every  im- 
maginable  pleasure  was  then  at  its  height.  Rome  had 
conquered  the  world.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  busy 
collecting  together  the  broken  fragments.  Rich  plun¬ 
derers  were  dividing  the  spoils.  Profligacy  on  the  one 
hand  and  military  slavery  on  the  other  formed  an  abyss 
for  their  reckless  genius  to  fill.  They  were  faithful  to 
the  specification  of  the  Solonic  dispensation,  holding 
common  interests  with  one  another,  a  common  table,  a 
mutual  love,  a  burial  attachment  to  their  secret  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  methodical  votive  franchise  by  which  they  were 
enough  shrewdly  political  to  vote  into  public  office  the 
agoranomoi,  or  commissioners  of  the  public  works,  so  as 
to  insure  for  themselves  the  appointments  to  perform 
the  vast  and  varied  labors  of  public  entertainments  which 
supplied  them  with  much  well-paid  occupation. 

Although  exceeding  fond  of,  and  kind  to  their  women, 
the  Dionysan  artists,  such  as  singers,  dancers,  players, 
teachers,  confined  their  personnel  almost  entirely  to  the 
male  sex.  The  evidence,  however,  is,  that  woman  be¬ 
longed  to  the  secret  leagues,  and  that  when  their  own 
entertainments  came  off,  she  took  charge  of  much  ne¬ 
cessary  work  and  was  prominent  and  influential. 

Following  the  discipline  characterizing  the  Solonic 
dispensation,  these  organizations  possessed  a  system  of 
schools  and  we  have  a  number  of  very  important  monu¬ 
ments  which  give  a  portrayal  of  their  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  youth.  These  we  shall  bring  in  evidence  as  we 
proceed. 
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The  ancient  poor  men's  god  Dionysus  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Latin  or  Homan  Bacchus,  standing  for  the 
female  Artemis  for  the  Greek,  and  Diana  for  the  Roman 
goddess  of  the  poor.  The  best  lexicographers,  Liddell 
among  them,  give  him  the  magnificent  report  of  being 
the  “Ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys.” 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Dionysan  artists  is  that  they  were 
all  worshipers  of  the  great  forthcoming  soter  or  sav¬ 
iour,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  arrival  of  our  accred¬ 
ited  Messiah;  and  in  consequence,  being  in  expectation 
every  moment,  of  his  advent,  were  the  more  willing  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  Apostolic  evangelism.  They  had  a 
doctrine  of  culture  of  their  own  which  was,  in  many 
respects,  identical  with  that  advocated  by  our  Saviour. 
Their  musical  and  economical  organizations  reach  back 
into  fathomless  antiquity.2  We  should  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  logic  by  trying  to  trace  their  origin  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Chronicles  were  composed,  because  Solon 
is  known  to  have  given  them  the  law  of  free  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  earlier  than 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  although  his  exact  date 
is  unknown.  We  are  reminded  by  some  authors  of  the 
kind  words  regarding  the  artists  of  Dionysus,  written  by 
Arsitotle,  who  was  employed  by  king  Phillip  in  B.  C.  349. 
Aristotle,  on  account  of  his  valuable  mention3  is  accred¬ 
ited  to  be  the  ancient  who  gave  them  their  name.  Con¬ 
siderable  has  been  written  by  the  epigraphists  of  the 
French,  German  and  other  scientific  schools  now  ear¬ 
nestly  engaged  in  the  unearthing  of  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  organization  which  was  spread,  as  we  shall  show, 
over  western  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Among 
archaeologists  this  association  has  come  to  be  known 
simply  as  “The  great  society.”  This  is  an  appellation 
received  from  Bockh,  whose  learning  was  so  profound 
and  penetrating  that  the  living  critics  admit  him  as 
their  authority.4  However  high  their  origin,  all  the 

2 Chronicles,  XXV.,  1,  2.  Did  the  eranos  have  a  chorister?  Asaph,  the 
Assembler,  was  chorister  in  musical  services.  The  choir  of  the  musical 
assemblies  of  the  Dionysan  musicians  was  fully  organized  and  extremely 
ingenious  and  efficient. 

sFoucart,  I>e  Colligiis  Scenicorum  apud  Grcecos,  p.  6,  says:  “Vocabulum 
certe  ipsum  oi  nepi  tov  \ct6vvctov  reyvnaL,  apud  Aristotelem  primum  reperire 
est.”  M.  Foucart,  searching  for  the  earlier  records  of  these  unions,  men¬ 
tions  Livy,  XXIV.,  14,  who  speaks  of  an  artist  named  Aristonis,  as  being  a 
tragic  actor  at  Syracuse,  and  thinks  he  must  have  been  employed  at  the 
great  theatre  of  Syracuse.  This  would  make  his  date  as  early  as  B.C.  400. 
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records  place  them  as  poor,  lowly,  hard  working  people; 
often  wandering  from  stage  to  stage  and  performing 
tneir  popular  tragedies,  comedies  and  mimes  before  the 
people,  as  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  They  engrossed 
the  entire  field  of  the  histrionic  business;4  made  the 
tents,  machinery,  wagons,  clothing,  scenery  and  all  par¬ 
aphernalia  of  their  plays,  sometimes  manufactured  their 
own  musical  instruments,  composed  and  wrote  their  own 
music,  made  and  owned  as  a  common  brotherhood  their 
temples  and  sometimes  aped  the  prytanes,  with  their 
tholus,  in  an  ambition  to  be  genteel  and  respectable.5 

The  Pythian  Apollo  in  Attica  was  the  presiding  divin¬ 
ity  that  employed  these  artists.  In  many  instances  this 
fact  comes  to  the  surface.  At  the  temple  of  Delphi  their 
music  was  used  in  chants,  dirges,  anthems  and  choruses. 
Several  melodies  have  recently  been  found  engraved 
on  large  slabs  or  planks  of  the  rock  with  which  the  great 
edifice  was  built ;  and  although  the  ancient  musical  types 
or  characters  were  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  yet  they  have  been  deciphered  and  were 
even  performed  at  the  opera  house  in  Athens  in  1896,  to 
the  modern  lovers  of  musical  art.6 

There  was  an  eranos  of  this  Pythian  Apollo  found  at 
Amergos,  in  the  island  of  Minoa,  which  worked  for  the 
muses  and  probably  played  the  popular  music  for  the 
people  of  the  city  at  a  very  early  date.  Again,  there  has 
been  found  an  eranos  of  these  artists  at  Delos,  the  great 
slave  mart.  It  commemorates  a  consecration.  They  had 
consecrations,  agonies,  camp- meetings,  hallelujahs  and 

♦  Luders,  Die  Dionysischen  Kiinstler,  p.  77,  says:  “Die  grosse  Gesellschaft 
nennt  sich  to  kolv'ov  to>v  nepi  tov  Aiovvaov  Te^virou/  t u>v  an’  ’Io/vias  /cai  ‘EAA- 
rjairovTov  /cat  t u>v  nepi  tov  xadr)yep.6ra  At ovvaor.”  Bceckh  glaubt,  dass  letztere  in 
dem  Verein  eine  Abtheilung  von  solchen  bildeten.’’  Later  it  took  the  name 
to  kolvov  Tuv  avvayuvKTTwv,  but  Liider  suggests  that  these  were  only  branches. 

6  CIG.,  3160,  3190.  They  sometimes  pretended  to  be  important  charac¬ 
ters.  They  chanted  hymns,  and  performed  satyrical  dances.  Fouc.  id.,  p. 
116,  says  they  were  prytanes;  this  he  probably  gleans  from  the  fact  that  the 
prytanes  ate  at  the  common  table  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  cf.  Oehler  in 
the  Pauly-  Wissowa,  III.,  pp.  1020,  1037  article  Bov\rj.  But  in  all  places  except 
Attica  the  prytanes  were  no  more  than  the  Roman  Pontifex  maximus,  and  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  this  evidence  is  found,  the  prytanes  referred  to  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  persons  of  the  working  class  calling  themselves  prytanes  to 
sound  high  and  dignified.  See  Liddell,  in  verb.  UpvTavn;.  Once,  later,  when 
Marcus  Aurelius  honored  them  with  a  letter  of  kind  greeting  (A.  D.  117),  they 
were  so  inflated  that  they  put  up  the  prices  of  entrance  to  their  entertain¬ 
ments,  CIG.,  3176.  This  letter  is  contained  in  the  inscription.  Their  hero 
worship  was  thus  carried  to  extravagance.  CIG.  3067,  3068,  2620;  Le  Bas  and 
Wadd.,  93  and  2794. 

6  In  the  summer  of  1896,  the  author  was  honored  with  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  M.  Reinach  at  Paris,  who  principally  worked  the  queer  notes  out 
and  brought  the  hidden  treasure  to  the  gaze  of  modern  men.  He  had  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  artists  of  Dionysus  and  that 
they  developed  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill. 
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many  other  rites  suggestively  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day.7  But  the  most  surprising  averment  we 
have  found  regarding  these  Dionysan  artists  is  that  of 
Dr.  Foucart  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Homer  was  one 
of  them.8  There  are  two  mysteries  hanging  over  this 
great  master-poet.  He  is  known  as  a  wanderer  through 
the  earth,  reciting  his  stories  to  the  people  before  letters 
were  invented.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  erratic  life  of 
the  scenic  artists.  Again,  he  was  mysteriously  obscure; 
and  this,  again,  accords  with  their  habits;  since  they 
were  always  secret  organizations,  studying  means  to 
please  the  better-to-do,  and  how  to  get  themselves  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  ruling  ones,  to  perform  the  varied  popu¬ 
lar  labor  of  the  entertainments.  Homer  might  thus  have 
been  a  secret  member;  and  after  being  appointed  a 
kurios  or  supreme  director  of  the  brotherhood,  he  could 
have  committed  his  beautiful  and  marvelously  enchant¬ 
ing  stories  to  memory,  assisted  by  a  picked  quota  of 
artists  who  followed  his  majestic  baton,  and  together 
they  might  have  wandered  through  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia  delighting  the  millions  who  are  well- 
known  to  have  thronged  the  world  centuries  before  the 
conquests  came. 

On  the  whole,  judging  from  the  prodigious  magni¬ 
tude  and  mysterious  influence  and  genius  which  are 
coming  to  be  known  to  us  through  their  new-found  in¬ 
scriptions,  it  looks  quite  probable  that  the  great  poet 
was  not  alone  but  that  he  was  backed  up  by  a  multitude 
of  lesser  lights. 

The  influence  of  the  Bacchic  artists  was  early  felt  at 
Borne.  We  have  already  shown  their  power  as  a  factor 
in  military  and  social  life  in  the  great  city,  as  it  is  told 
to  us  by  the  historian  Livy.  The  strike  of  the  flutists 

7  Oehler,  MSS.  to  (he  author:  “In  Minoa,  bei  Amergos  finden  wir  xopSa- 
ki<jto.L  rwv  nepi  tov  Ilvdov  ’  AiroWoiva  KopSamov,  dancers,  CIA.,  add.  2264. — 
’A noh\<ov  und  die  Musen  verehrten  die  dionysischen  Kunstler,  CIA,,  II.,  629.” 
And  again,  id.,  3479:  “Zahlrich  sind  die  Weihungen  an  Apollo  von  den 
Vereinen  auf  Delos,  was  nicht  auffallig  ist.” 

8  Foucart,  De  Scenicis  Artificibus,  pp.  68,  69,  sq.  gives  Homer  as  one  of 
them.  Also  cites  the  stones  and  has  much  to  say  about  it.  On  p.  70,  he 
says  that  all  the  poets  were  perhaps  not  members  of  the  collegium,  but 
'•plures  tamen  eorum  participes  fuisse  certum  est;”  and  shows  stones  to 
prove  it.  He  is  also  quite  elaborate  in  showing  how  the  scenic  artists  mixed 
piety  with  their  games.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  they  were  economic 
unions,  working  their  ingenuity  through  all  conceivable  methods  to  win  a 
living;  “Eleusino  vera,  qua  civitate  nulla  sanctior,  egregia  scenicorum  pie- 
tas.  Quo  non  solum  migrabant  ut  rem  ludicram  in  theatro,  temporeum  mys- 
teriorum,  factiarent,  sed  etiam  ut  sacra  sua,  collegia  nomine,  per  suos  magis- 
tratus  Cereri  et  Proserpinae  peragerent.”  He  refers  to  Lenormant,  Researches 
at  Elemis.  26,.  lines  6-11: 14:  17;  and  20-28.  Many  xoiva  existed  at  that  time. 
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recorded  by  him  occurred  B.  C.  309.9  Of  course  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  yielded  to  the  decree  of  its  secret 
council  who  caused  this  strike,  had  been  in  existence  a 
long  time,  perhaps  a  hundred  years.  At  any  rate  it 
proves  that  Borne  possessed  unions  of  the  Bacchic  or 
Dionysan  artists  at  least  400  years  before  Christ. 

All  members  were  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  their 
brotherhood,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  every¬ 
where.  At  Nemea,  an  old  city  on  the  Isthmes  which 
divides  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the  iEginetan  waters, 
a  place  near  Corinth  where  the  Apostle  Paul  labored 
and  built  a  church,  there  was  recently  found  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  remarkably  well  preserved.  It  shows  a  union  of 
these  artists.  The  slab  is  spoken  of  as:  “Laudatio  Phile- 
monis.”  It  speaks  of  a  man  from  Chalcedona  the  an¬ 
cient  city  standing  on  the  heights  of  the  Bosphorus 
opposite  Constantinople,  who  was  initiated  by  unions  of 
Isthmes  and  Nemea,  and  whose  name  was  Crato.  He 
was  tibicen  c}rclicus,  one  who  made  the  rounds  of  the 
organization,  performing  on  his  flute.10  According  to 
the  best  information  we  can  glean  from  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  it  is  manifest  that  these  play-actors  and  artists 
of  various  kinds  struggled  very  hard  sometimes  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living.  Dr.  Bidders,  in  his  researches  on  their 
doings  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  were  entirely 
of  the  so-called  proletarian  class,  hard  workers,  vigorous, 
and  yet  with  all  their  industry  and  push,  could  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  obtain  a  living,  although  splendidly  organized 
in  self-support.11  The  strugglers  were  nevertheless  pat¬ 
ronized  and  supported  in  an  encouraging  degree  by  the 
state  and  by  public  men  and  institutions.  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  was  such  an  admirer  of  them  that  he  as¬ 
sembled,  on  the  death  of  his  much  loved  friend  Hephae 
ston  who  died  soon  after  his  return  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  over  3000  of  their  minstrels,  and  actors  to  do 
him  honor  at  a  protracted  carnival.  For  several  weeks 
they  had  charge  of  the  entire  festivity,  performing  the 
music  as  well  as  the  dances.  It  appears  that  the  em- 

9  See  supra,  pp.  86-88;  story  told  by  Livy,  IX.,  30,  sq.  of  the  strike,  B.  C. 
309,  of  the  musicians  of  Rome.  What  is  known  of  the  event  is  there  given 
in  full.  It  must  have  been  an  important  organization,  and  full  of  plucky  vigor 
and  genius  to  get  itself  copied  into  the  great  history  of  Rome. 

10Fouc.,  De  Scenicis  A rtificibus,  pp.  23,  24;  Lenormant,  Researches  d  Eleusis. 
26,  1.  25-26;  ibid..  1.  17.  et  39;  1.  11-12;  21-27:  1.  29-31  etc. 

11  Lixders,  Irionys.  KUnst, ,  p.  110.  “ . zur  Zeit  des  Demosthenes 

durch  Attica,  wandernde  Truppen,  die  nothdiirftig,  ihren  Labensunterhalt 
fanden.” 
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peror  not  only  admired  them  hut  rewarded  them  mag¬ 
nificently  for  this  protracted  service.  Plutarch  and 
Arrian  say12  that  Alexander  sent  for  them  from  all  the 
countries,  far  and  near,  and  they  came  from  the  Pelo- 
ponessus  in  Greece,  and  from  the  Euphrates  in  Asia, 
all  agreeing  and  all  being  able  to  combine,  converse  and 
perform  in  concert  and  union  at  the  great  requiem, 
proving  that  they  were  expert  in  written  music. 

Chares,  who  is  reported  to  us  by  Athenmus,  gives  a 
description  of  them,  which  accords  with  the  information 
we  are  getting  from  the  inscriptions;13  and  according  to 
Arrian,  whose  histories,  anecdotes,  and  incidents  which 
have  fortunately  come  down  to  us  in  such  manner  as  to 
have  escaped  the  havoc  that  has  consigned  to  tatters  so 
many  priceless  literary  monuments  of  antiquity.  Alex¬ 
ander  patronized  the  artists  most  abundantly  at  the 
Olympic  games;  and  on  a  certain  occasion  called  to¬ 
gether  three  thousand  from  the  whole  known  world,  to 
perform  their  so-called  agonies  before  the  public.14  Of 
these  agonies  the  origin  of  the  familiar  words,  so  pre¬ 
cious  and  beloved  by  the  Christian,  we  shall  have  a  full 
dissertation  as  we  proceed.  At  present  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  an  occasional  and  obscure  anecdote.  The  world 
was  filled  with  the  belief  that  a  man-loving  messiah, 
whether,  Mithra,  Osiris,  Dionysos,  Attys,  Sabazios  or 
Jesus,  was  persecuted  to  death,  died  in  the  agonies  of 
an  ignominious  execution,  arose  and  went  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  elysium  where  he  opened  the  gates  to  all  the  strug¬ 
gling  and  lowly  denizens  of  earth.  This  wonderful  transit 
through  the  veil  of  tears,  amid  wri things  of  torture,  in¬ 
describable  gloom  and  scowls  by  frowning  monsters  of 

12 Arrian,  Alexander  the  Great,  Anabasis.,  in  book  VII.,  1  4:“'Aywvd  re 
enevoei  iroirjcrai  yvpvucov  re  /cat  povcrueov  7)Aijt?€t  re  ruv  dyu/vi^opet nav  xai  rrj 
tls  ai>Tb v  xoprjyia  7toAu  ti  Tail'  aAAwv  Twr  irpoadev  apcSyborepov"  rpurxtA- 
tovg  yap  dya/via-ra?  rovg  ^vpiravrag  napeicevaae  /cxA.  see  Plut.  Alex.,  72: 
*'  'U?  5’  rj/cev  el s  ’E/c/3dxava  xijs  Mr/Stag  /cal  Suo/ojae  7raAtv  yv  ev  deaxpot?  /cal 
rravrjyvpf.O’iv,'  are  Sr)  xpur^t  Aitov  avxio  xe^vixtov  an'o  xrjs  ’EAAaSos  anpiypevurv’ 
ctvx*  Se  irepl  ra?  ypepag  e/cet'vas  ‘H<£ai<m'iov  nvpeaaojv.’' 

i”Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunstler,  p.  106,  107  reminds  us  of  this:  “Nach  der 
Rrzahlung  des  Chares,  die  bei  Atheniius  erhalten  ist,  tratten,  wohl  in  der 
angegebcnen  Reihenfolge^  folgende  Kunstler  auf:  davnaronoiol,  pa^wSo L, 
KLdapioSoi,  auAu/dot,  auArjxat  p,era  xcov  \optov,  t/aAo/cidapurraC  /ctopcoSot,  xpaytodot, 
V :.i3ti eu3,  XII.,  p.  513  Casaubon. 

i *  Arrian,  whose  early  account  is  much  esteemed;  I.,  11:  “TiSxe  Ait  x<? 
’OAi»,u7uw  xtjv  dvaiav  xtjv  air'  ’Ap^eAdovIxt  Kadearonrav  edvae  /cal  xov  ayiova  ev  At- 
■ym?  Stedrj/ce  xa’OAt/p7rta’  oi  Se  /cat  rats  Movcrat?  Aeyo vaiv  oxt  aytbva  enotr)<re.  See 
Diod.,  XVII.  16:  “©ycxias  p.eya\onpeneig  rot?  deolg  avvereheaev  ev  A('oin)$  Ma/ceS- 
oi’ tag  Ka l  ir/ojvi/cov>  aytovag  Ait  /cat  Movixais  oils  ’Apx*Aaos  irpOiTog  KareSet^e,  xijv 
Se  iraryyvpLV  e(f>’  r)p.epag  evvea  crwereheaev  Dion  appears  here  to  be  confounded 
with  A egib  DioChrys.,  Or.,  5,^ p.  73:  “  'Ev  Attp  rrjg  Theptas  edvov  rats  Movcrats 

<at  xov  ayuiv a  xiov  OAi/p7rt<ov  eTidcaav,  ov  <f>a<riv  <xp\aiov  ctvat  trap'  ail xots.’1 
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ammoniac  shapes  and  gnashing  threats  was  the  subject 
of  their  popular  plays;  for  since  humanity  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  saviours  and  a  coming  redemption  from  the 
competitive  calamities  which  beset  them,  it  was  a  second 
nature  to  endorse  the  plays  as  true,  and  the  agonies  as 
the  realistic  presentation  of  the  logic  of  fate  long  before 
the  Christian’s  Saviour  came.  Again,  the  very  word 
agony,  pure  Greek,  was  the  term  handed  down  through 
a  millennial  superstition,  from  long  anterior  to  the  date 
at  which  the  now-known  Redeemer  suffered  it,  to  save 
the  troubled  race.  Thus  the  agony  of  the  cross  which 
long  afterward  was  actually  endured  by  a  historic  per¬ 
sonage  of  our  own  era  was  thoroughly  foreknown  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  tragedy,  opera,  anthem  and  mime 
for  at  least  a  thousand  years;  and  its  structure  was  based 
on  salvation  from  persecution  of  the  lowly  who  were  tor¬ 
tured  by  greedy  aristocrats — kings,  slave  drivers,  traders 
in  human  flesh  and  labor,  emperors  and  their  privileged 
priests,  and  autocratic  prelates  of  a  sanctimonious  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  the  money  power. 

The  plan  and  texture  of  the  organization  was  entirely 
socialistic.  The  law  required  them  to  imitate  in  their 
scheme  of  union,  the  municipal  form  or  charter  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  organized  into  the  unions.  This 
was  early  specified  by  the  law  since  registered  in  the  Di¬ 
gest,  but  it  was  to  be  that  old  uncontaminated  scheme 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Saturn,  although  act¬ 
ually  from  Solon  and  Cadmus,  who  instituted  the  pry- 
taneum  and  the  common  table.15 

So  far  as  the  inscriptions  attest,  the  artists  were  all 
socialists  of  the  sort  we  designate  as  the  microcosm,  or 
the  model  family.  This  was  the  prototype,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  the  ideal.  The  members,  like  the  children  of  the 
well  regulated  family,  were  to  love  one  another;  and  the 
father  and  mother,  together  with  all  the  children,  were 
to  live  in  the  undivided  ownership  and  enjoyment  of 
their  homes  and  means,  helping  each  other  to  all  the 
emoluments  of  the  paternity,  never  coveting  more  than 
what  belonged  to  each  by  right  of  the  mutual  or  social 
bond.  This  model  is  pure  socialism.  The  little  family, 

15  This  law  of  initiation  ordaining  that  the  Solonic  union  follow  the  plan 
of  the  city,  reads:  “Quibus  autem  permissum  est  corpus  habere  collegii, 
societatis,  sive  cujusque  alterius  eorum  nomine,  proprium  est,  ad  exemplum 
reipublicne  habere  res  communes,  arcam  communem,  et  actorem  sive  syn- 
dicum.”  etc.  Dig.  III.  iv.  1. 
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in  the  Solonic  dispensation,  enlarged  with  the  hetaera 
and  the  thiasos,  is  what  in  Rome  was  the  college.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  family  of  one  marriage  it  swelled  so  as  to 
take  in  the  membership  of  the  whole  union.  Then  the 
union  or  brotherhood,  under  a  kurios  or  director,  took 
the  place  of  the  father  and  mother  and  the  initiated 
membership  of  many;  all  being  workers,  took  the  place 
of  the  children,  and  in  one  large  fraternal  bond  they 
sought  and  obtained  work  for  each  other,  bringing  the 
proceeds  at  night,  or  at  stated  times,  to  the  treasurer, 
deacon  and  presbyters,  who  bought  food  at  wholesale 
for  all  the  brethren,  carefully  providing  a  permanent 
residence,  a  common  meeting  house,  a  school,  clothing, 
and  enough  of  everything  to  fill  the  joys  of  life.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  they  behaved  so  judiciously  with  themselves 
and  the  world  that  they  were  regarded,  even  by  govern¬ 
ments  with  favor.17 

It  is  evident  that  the  original  design  of  Solon  and 
Numa,  in  making  this  splendid  arrangement  conform 
with  the  plan  of  the  city  government  from  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  we  have  quoted,  the  organization  ori¬ 
ginally  sprung,  was  to  ingraft  a  political  economy  upon 
the  aged  competitive  system  which,  by  substituting  the 
votive  franchise  for  the  father’s  judgment,  would  give 
the  world  on  a  grand  scale  the  socialism  of  the  micro¬ 
cosm  or  in  terms  more  simple,  the  socialism  of  the  model 
family,  where  all  work  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

The  plan  worked  for  a  thousand  years.  It  was  attacked 
twice  and  fought  with  fire  and  sword  of  extermination 
through  the  Roman  Conquests,  and  last  by  the  church 
prelates,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
ending  in  its  destruction  through  a  cruel  and  jealous  in¬ 
terdict  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  363,  about  thirty- 
eight  years  after  the  deal  with  Constantine. 

Before  they  fell  many  were  the  powerful  men  who 
took  their  part,  Servius  Tullius  (B.  C.  560),  among  the 
rest.18  He  tried  to  save  them  because  o2  their  valuable 
services  to  the  state,  as  well  as  because  he  admired  them 
and  restored  to  them  the  rights  which  Romulus  had 

UFoucart,  Dz  Scenicis  Artificibus,  p.  9:  “Collegii  patrocinium  reciperunt 
Egyptii  reges,  tanto  favore  ut  ipsorum  nomen  cum  Baccho  consociarent 
artihces.” 

is  Florus,  Hist.  Rom.  I.,  6,  3.  ‘‘Servio  Tullio  populus  Romulus  relatusin 
censum,  digestus  in  classes  decuriis.”  Tulluswas  the  first  to  have  the  people 
inscribed  on  the  public  registers,  the  plebs  being  divided  into  colleges  or 
brotherhoods. 
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pulled  down.  At  the  close  of  their  long  career  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years  they  were  submerged,  never  in  their 
ancient  form  to  rise  again.  Nevertheless  there  remained 
glowing  embers  which  could  never  be  consumed,  down 
to  the  present  day;  for  a  principal  in  justice  cannot  be 
annihilated.  The  date  of  their  suppression,  however, 
is  that  of  Laodicea  and  they  fell  onlv  because  their  com¬ 
mon  table  was  made  a  crime  against  the  law.19 

Among  the  Dionysan  artists  were  certain  agents  called 
ergolaboi  who  used  to  go  about  the  country  bargaining 
for  contracts  for  their  organizations.  Plato  speaks  of 
them  in  his  second  book  of  Politics,  and  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  reveal  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Macedonia.  These  were  special  agents  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  membership,  proving  that  the  artists  were 
genuine  unions  of  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  of  Greek-speak¬ 
ing  countries,  and  collegia  in  the  Latin  countries.  We 
have  the  best  of  evidence  that  they  were  workers  organ¬ 
ized  to  get  a  living.  They  have  been  well  spoken  of  not 
only  by  Athenaeus®0  in  his  celebrated  Banquet  of  the 
Learned,  and  Hesychius,  in  his  ancient  lexicon,  but  also 
by  Aristotle,  the  father  of  literary  judges,  in  his  Nicom- 
achian  Ethics.21  Some  authors  have  undertaken  to  con¬ 
struct  a  common  name  for  the  whole  great  institution, 
to  answer  for  all  the  various  names.  Throughout  the 
whole  Greek- speaking  world,  the  terms  eranos  and  thiasos 
have  a  very  similar  meaning,  and  it  was  proposed,  as 
shown  in  several  inscriptions,  to  blend  the  two  into  one 
word  and  to  cull  them  erano-thiasos  for  a  common  term. 
We  have  authority  for  doing  this,  and  it  will  not  be 
original  in  us  to  make  the  eranothiasos  subserve  the  pUr- 

io  Suppressed  by  the  Christians,  A  D.  363;  the  council  interdicted  the 
Seinva  an'o  o-vp./3oAijs,  which  stretches  through  antiquity,  Liiders,  Dionys. 
Kunst.,  p,  7,  and  note  15:  “Die  Sitte  dieser  Seinva  an'o  o-v/u/BoAijs  erstreckt 
sich  durch  das  ganze  Alterthum  und  noch  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  vier- 
ten  Jahrhunderts  sah  sich  der  Concil  von  Laodicea  veranlasst  ein  darauf 
bezhgliches  Verbot  zu  crlassen.”  The  words  of  this  decree  extinguishing 
them  are:  “bn  ov  S el  iepan/covs  i)  kAtjpikovs  ck  crvpijSoAijs  avpnoaia  emreAeiv, 
aAA’  ovSe  Aaucov?.”  Canon  55,  Vol.  II.,  p.  574,  Mansi.  The  prelates  and 
priests  could  have  their  meals  at  the  common  table,  but  not  the  people. 

20 Athenaeus,  VIII.,  362:  “’Epavoi  be  eiaiv  ai  an'o  twv  avpfiaWop.ev<i>v 
eiaayutyai,  anb  rod  awepqv  Kai  a^afyipeiv  exaorov'  /caAeirai  be  6  avros  Kai  epat'o? 
Kai  dtacros  Kai  oi  aw  coaxes  ip~  ■  aral  Kai  aw&iaaijjTai.”  Another  definition 
comes  from  Hesychius,  Greek  Dictionary,  in  verbo  ©laaos.  H.  here  says: 
#i'a<ros  is  not  only  an  organization  for  democratical  ends  to  obtain  means 
and  enjoyment,  but  it  is  also  to  get  plenty  of  work.  It  reads  as  follows: 
liQiaaov.  evu>xi<*-v‘  n-Aijdo?  ov  p.6vov  to  Ba.K'xucov  aAAa  ical  to  ipyariKoi'.” 

21  Aristot,  Eth.  Nic.,  VIII.,  11:  “'Eiuoi  be  koivu)vi£>v  be’  r)8ovrp>  So/covat 
yiveadai,  dia<rwTwv  Kai  epavurTwv'  avrai  yap  dvtrta?  iveica  Kai  avvovaia%." 
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pose  even  including  the  Roman  collegia  which  were  the 
same  institutions. 

As  a  common  term  for  the  celebrated  personages, 
many  received  eponyms,  or  names  suggestive  of  deeds 
and  surroundings.  Eunus  of  Apamea,  the  hero  of  the 
great  Sicilian  revolt,  in  B.  C.  333,  had  been  a  member  of 
a  union  of  Dionysan  artists,  and  in  all  probability  was 
making  a  living  for  himself  and  members  of  his  brother¬ 
hood  by  performing  tricks  of  legerdemain  in  which  he 
was  an  expert,  when  he  fell  a  prisoner  to  some  band 
of  the  Roman  invaders  during  the  conquests,22  and  was 
sold  to  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Enna  where  he  rebelled 
against  the  cruel  oppression  and  plotted  that  terrible 
conflict,  which  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  depopulate  the 
island  of  Sicily.23  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find 
that  very  many  of  the  names  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  especially  his  last  chapter  of  Romans,  were 
assumed;  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  secrecy 
of  Paul’s  evangelism  among  these  organizations  that 
when  people  were  initiated,  after  conversion  into  the  new 
creed  which  was  contrary  to  the  official  religion,  new 
names  were  given  them.  Paul  himself  was  a  member  of 
the  scene-makers  branch,  and  when  converted,  his  name 
was  changed. 

It  may  be  well  to  speak,  in  a  racy  manner,  of  the  range 
of  these  organizations  in  the  various  parts,  basing  our 
brief  mention  upon  the  actual  inscriptions  found.  There 
was  a  union  or  eranothiasos  of  artists  at  Eleusis,24  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  City  of  Athens.25  Many  are  found  at 
Athens,  others  at  Megara,  Perinthos  and  Isthmus.  At 

22  See  Vol.  I.,  chapter  ix.,  pp.  191-231.  The  war  of  Eunus  lasted  ten  years 
during  which  time  several  large  consular  armies  of  the  Romans  were  routed 
and  destroyed. 

23  Eunus,  Greek  Euvovs,  well-minded,  capable.  Theophilus,  Epist.  to  Au- 
tolicus,  cap.  vii.  says  the  Eunus  of  mythology  was  the  son  of  Dionysus.  As 
the  unions  had  Dionysus  for  their  patron  divinity,  nothing  could  be  more 
popular  for  the  people  of  enterprise  and  genius  than  to  assume  this  be¬ 
witching  name  at  their  plays. 

24  Foucart,  De  Scenicis  Artif. ,  p.  22.  referring  to  Lenormant.  Recherches  a 
Eleusis,  26.  1.  25,  26.  It  is  an  Attic  inscription  of  an  eranos  and  mentions 
its  eTTLfj.e\r)TYi<;.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  Livy,  XXXI., 
24.  26,  speaking  of  his  vandalism  that  destroyed  it,  says:  “Quidquid  sancti 
amcenive  circa  urbem  erat,  incensum  est,  dirutaque  non  tecta  solum  sed 
etiam  sepulcra,  .  .  .  .  ne  quid  inviolatum  relinqueret,  templa  deum  quae  paga- 
tim  sacrata  habebant,  dirui  atque  incendi  jussit.”  The  members  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Liiders  were  the  wandering  re\vLTai.  performed  the  Eleusinian  agony. 

25  Oehler,  MSS. :  -‘Ba^^a-Athen.,  Mitth.,  XIX.,  1894,  p.  249 f— Megara. 
Inschrift  Gr.  Soph.  nr.  107.  IlaAata?'  BaK^eiov,  Perinthos:  Dumont,  Melanges 
d'Arch.,  p.  393,  nr.  72c,  r<3  Ba^eiai  ’  Ao-iaiw;  Rhodes,  Inscr.  Gr.  ins.  I,  p.  155. 
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Troin,  durinrr  the  reign  of  tbe  emperor  Trajan,  a  thiasos 
v  ;.  ‘  v.ce  whose  tutelary  deity  was  Dionysus.25 

Most  singular  of  all,  ai-er  ilie  centuries  of  wonder  as  to 

w  the  A}>  stle  sh  >uld  have  been  whipped,  imprisoned, 
i  t  v  teriousiy  released  and  spirited  off  from  the  Roman 
a  d  {ilmust  Latin  city  of  Philippi,  and  after  his  mixture 

unexplained  persecution  and  deliverance,  it  turns  out 
that  the  emporium  was  at  that  moment  honeycombed 
with  secret  Mithraic  and  Dionysan  societies,26  and  at 
least  one  permanent  Latin  troupe  of  histrions  was  sta¬ 
tioned  there. 

Smyrna  was  alive  with  these  organizations.  Aside 
from  the  unions  of  porters  jewelers,  fishermen  and  other 
trades  in  this  city  there  was  an  influential  branch  of  the 
Dionsyan  artists  who  performed  the  agonies  with  the 
object  of  gaining  a  living.27  At  Rome  they  were  always 
favored.  As  late  as  Nero  this  favor  continued;  for  that 
monarch  went  so  far  as  to  permanently  fix  them  in 
their  true  Greek  form.28 

The  performance  of  the  agonies  was  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  with  these  unions.  The  theory  of  the  agony  Avas 
the  eleusinian  initiation  which  in  fact,  Avas  the  model 
initiatory  right  copied  by  all  the  secret  organizations. 
It  represented  about  this: — the  passage  through  this 
veil  of  tears;  the  groping  in  darkness  of  the  under 
world  in  crooked  paths  which  led  the  wanderer  into  many 
a  dark  and  quaggy  region;  the  outward  push,  under 
guidance  of  some  stalking,  ethereal  shade,  over  lurid 
Avaves  of  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  other  murky  rivers  of 

25  Moi '<rue.  II.,  1875-76,  p,  118,  no.  5:  “  avTOKparopi  Ne'a>,  fi.  Tpac- 

avw  KaiVapi  2e/3a<rr<j> — to>  Kai  ©laawrw  Aiovucrov.” 

26  Mommsen,  Hermes ,  III.,  461  If.,  1869.  Inscr.  from  Philippi;  Liiders, 
Dionys.  Kunst .,  p.  97;  “AVenn  endlich  in  dem  Macedonischen  Philippi  sogar 
eine  stiindige  lateinische  Truppe  engagirt  war.”  Likewise  Oehler,  MSS., 
sends  us  word  of  labor  unions  early  at  Philippi. 

27  Oehler,  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  277,  278;  list  of  labor  organizations. 
Again,  Oehler,  MSS:  Smyrna:  £v<TTapxovaTo<; ;  Arch.  Zeitung,  XXXVI..  1878,  p. 
91,  nr.  148.  Tv^ovrar^s  5ia  yevovs  t-vcrTapxias  ndyrun'  tu>v  ayuviov  ev  H/juipi'i). 
CIG.  3206  reip.TjdUc  Se  £ vaTapxi-os  napa  tu>v  Kvpitov  r]p.uiv.\ 

28  Foucart,  De  Scenic  is  Artif.,  p.  92,  makes  special  mention  of  this  event. 
Nero  cruelly  persecuted  the  regular  labor  unions  but  favored  the  Bacchic 
actors  and  musicians.  Suetonius,  Nero,  XII.,  13,  says:  "Instituit  (Nero)  et 
quinquennale  certamen  primus  omnium  Romm,  more  Graeco  triplex,  musi- 
cum,  gymnicum  equestre,  quod  appellavit  Neronia.”  Tacitus  also  gives 
us  valuable  evidence :  Annales,  XIV.,  20,  :  “  Nerone  quartum  Cornelio  Cosso 
consulibus,  quinquennale  ludicrum  Romae  institutum  est,  ad  morem  Graeci 
certa minis,  varia  fama,  ut  cuncta  ferine  nova.”  Again,  Suet.,  Domitianus, 
4:  ‘‘Instituit  et  quinquennale  certamen  capitolino  Jove  triplex,  musicum, 
equestre  gymnicum,  et  aliquanto  plurium  quam  nunc  est  coronarum.  Cert- 
abant  enim  et  prosa  oratione  Graecae  Latineeque  ac  preeter  citharcedos,  choro- 
citharisttn,  et  psilocitharistae.” 
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Hell,  toward  the  elysian  realm  of  eternal  delights,  on 
the  “other  side,”  “where  sickness,  sorrow,  pain  and  death 
are  felt  and  feared  no  more.”  These  meanderings  and 
sufferings  and  final  joys  were,  in  those  primitive  days, 
not  only  preached  as  now,  but  played  to  an  enormous 
extent  by  the  Dionysan  artists,  among  our  delighted, 
bewildered  forefathers.  What  comforts  us  most  in  this 
retrospective  sweep  of  imagination,  is  the  now-known 
fact  that  thousands  of  agonies  of  different  forms,  and 
set  to  different  music  and  words,  were  composed  and 
sold,  and  their  performance  brought  out  before  the  rich, 
as  a  merchantable  product,  and  for  them,  a  living. 

But  the  gymnastic  struggles  of  these  artists  were  not 
confined  to  the  agonies.  There  was  an  eranos  of  box¬ 
ers  at  Akroinos,29  which  is  but  a  single  specimen  of  the 
acrobats.  Many  more  inscriptions  in  various  places  at¬ 
test  the  existence  of  these  pugnacious  bread-winners 
among  the  Dionysan  artists. 

Then  at  Olympia,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  ancient  games,  are  some  inscriptions  of  these  en¬ 
terprising  artists,  showing  the  histrionic  dancers.30 
Here  the  athletes,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  held  their  (Ecum¬ 
enical  councils.  This  fact  is  proved  by  inscriptions  of 
their  own  which  seemingly  the  prelates  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  would  have  certainly  extirpated  had 
they  been  farsighted  enough  to  discern  the  future  scru¬ 
tiny  of  science,  which  was  destined  to  lift  the  race  into 
a  higher  enlightenment.  Neglect  to  deface  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  they  have  mutilated  and  defaced  the  testimony 
of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  like  Clement, 
Papias,  Hegesippus  and  others,  has  given  them  away. 
The  (Ecumenical  athletes  serve  in  evidence.31  This 
matter  of  the  oecumenical  alliance  and  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cil  turns  out  to  be  derived  from  the  associations  of 
the  working  people  organized  in  their  common  house¬ 
hold  throughout  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples.32 

There  were  great  numbers  of  unions  of  wanderers, 

29  Oehler,  MSS.:  “  A/cpotPO?,' — ’Adpo</>dun'  ice  itvictiov  nideuiu  orris  £v<ttos. 
Athen.  Mitth.,  VII.,  1882,  p.  142,  and  others. 

soOehler;  id:  Olympia:  ^vo-rip^rjs.  Archaeol.  Zeitung,  XXXVII.,  1889,  p. 
133,  nr.  2(31,  Vgl.  Bursiaus,  Jo.hr esbericht,  LXIX.,  p.  131. 

31  °ehler>  MSS  “’Oi  diro  rijs  oiicov/j. eVijs  auArjrai  in  Knidos:  Anc.  Gr.  Inscr., 
I\  no.  <94,  I.,_  bis  II.,  Jahrb.  n.  Cbr.  In  Oiyrnpia  wird  tu>p  dwo  rijs 

oitcovnevT)s  ai/ArjTo)P  6  ov/j. nas  £v<tto s  <cat  >j  itpa  £u<jrucr)  <rupo5os  erwllhnt  in  der 
Inschrift,  ungefahr  85,  n.  Chr. 

*2  oUovfjcev i.k6<s,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  world. 
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some  oi  whom  were  called  fakirs.  Their  monuments 
have  been  discovered  at  Tralles,  Isthmus,  Nemea,  Del¬ 
phi,  Thebes  in  Greece,  and  Pergamus,  Iasos,  Ephesus, 
Pessinus,  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
fact  the  original  fakirs  as  they  are  traced  back  to  the 
Dionysan  artists,  were  numerous  in  Pome  and  many  an 
Italian  municipium.  They  are  found  with  their  voodoo- 
ism  among  the  ragpickers  of  the  centonarii  which  we 
have  already  described.33 

Dr.  Foucart,  who  wrote  the  valuable  work  on  what 
he,  and  at  that  time,  the  entire  world  of  epigraphy,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exclusively  religious  associations,  though 
now  seen  to  have  been  economic  ones,  likewise  discusses 
these  fakirs  and  wonder-workers.  They  are  of  remote 
antiquity  and  so  great  was  the  belief  in  their  mysterious 
magic  that  they  entered  into  the  dramas  of  the  poets34 
who  wrote  more  than  one  valuable  play  now  lost  in  the 
vortex  of  that  most  sickening  syncope  of  humanity,  the 
feudal  ages.  The  ancient  metragurtes  was  a  fakir,  no¬ 
mad,  castaway.  Threatened  by  the  dangers  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  world  which  gave  him  neither  sympathy  nor 
bread,  he  organized  himself  into  the  Dionysan  brother¬ 
hoods  and  went  about  practicing  sleight  of  hand,  ped¬ 
dling  philters  and  exhibiting  side-splitting  tricks  and 
buffoonery.  Ho  practiced  every  available  species  of  flun- 
kyisrn  and  obsequious  palaver  before  the  rich  and  great 
with  the  one  purpose  of  winning  success  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Dr.  Am  Phyn  thinks  tho  fakirs  descended 
from  the  Pythagorean  school35  of  philosophy,  or  sect  of 
Orphic  societies,  which,  zz  the  world  of  letters  under- 

33  Vol.  I.,  pp.  <-23-427;  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  caiis  them  Wunder- 
thiiter,  Jongleurs,  Oau/xaT07rotot.  Spieler  jeglicher  Art  an  und  producirten 
ibre  Fertigkeit  mit ;  leichem  Erfolg  neben  denen  der  dionysischen  Kunstler." 
They  used  also  to  be  called  flatterers,  for  we  have  inscriptions  cut  by  their 
unions  mentioning  them  r.s  AiovvcroKdAa/fes,  ’AAe^aySpo/cdAa/ces  etc.  Oehler  in 
MSS.,  also  mentions  them  as  Vereine. 

34  Foucart,  .Ass’n.  Rcl.,  p.  116 :  “Plusieurs  pieces,  dont  il  ne  restent  mal- 
heureusement  que  le  titre  on  des  fragments  insignifiants,  expesaient  le  type 
de  ce  personnage  aux  rires  du  puLnque;  ’Ayv'pTT?s  de  Philemon,  MT/Tpapvprrjs, 
de  M6nandre,  ou  Mrjvayuprrjs  d’  Antiphane.  On  peut  rattacher  a  la  meme 
preoccupation  de  fl^trir  des  fraudes  et  les  d^sordres  prevoquees  par  ces 
superstitions.” 

s&AmKhyn,  Mysteria,  p.  85,  cf.  Eng.  trans.,  N.  Y.  1895:  “Being  stript  of 
the  semi-public  and  official  character  attaching  to  the  mysteries,  and  of  the 
philosophic  dignity  of  the  Pythagorean  Sect,  the  Orphic  societies  became 
nests  cf  swindlers  and  mendicants;  the  vagabond  priests,  Orpheotelestm, 
admitted  to  their  ridiculous  degrees  for  a  consideration,  every-  credulous 
and  marvel-gabbling  postulant;  for  we  even  find  victims  who  had  themselves, 
with  wives  and  children  initiated  every  month.  Other  tricksters  combined 
the  Orphic  cult  with  the  Phrygian  cult  of  Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods  and 
with  that  of  Sabazios,  known  as  MrjTpdyvpTai,  mother  beggars,” 
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stands  them,  were  hilarious  and  musical.  Menanaer  the 
poet,  in  his  Hiereia  and  Desdsemon,  admits  that  the 
wandering  jugglers  and  fortunetellers  of  Cybele  did  all 
their  art-work  to  eke  out  a  living,  under  precarious  and 
indigent  circumstances.  Thus  they  made  the  blind  art 
a  trade  under  the  law.  Clement  of  Alexandria  attacks 
them  because,  by  selling  philters  and  love  medicines  they 
tended  to  break  up  marriages,  which  the  Christians  advo¬ 
cated.  So  also,  in  his  Superstition,  Menander  rails  upon 
these  fakirs  because  their  occult  influence  was  to  scare 
and  fool  the  people.  They  worked  their  wiles  in  all  di¬ 
rections  to  fashion  ghosts  and  demons,  wood-nymphs,  sea 
urchins  and  centaurs,  ingeniously  composing  plays 
wherein  these  supernatural  wraiths  and  monsters  were 
realistically  brought  before  the  believing  hordes  of  play¬ 
goers  and  this  is  one  reason  why  Plato  came  down  with 
his  powers  against  them.  So  great  was  their  influence, 
on  account  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  that  it  was 
firmly  believed  they  could  call  up  the  dead  to  life,  just 
as  it  is  to-day  believed  of  Jesus.  They  even  claimed  that 
they  could  chain  up  the  immortal  gods.  Plato  was  much 
struck  with  their  influence,  and  being  of  too  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  correct  reasoning,  he  was  severe  and  piti¬ 
less  against  them.30  They  interfered  with  his  state  reli¬ 
gion  and  political  economy. 

The  fakir  tribe  of  Metragurtes  or  beggars37  for  old 
mother  Cybele,  parent  of  all  gods,  were  firmly  organized 
under  the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  The 
principal  name  which  they  were  known  by,  is  hetaera. 
They  often  assumed  the  designation  of  congregation  of 
religious  beggars.  Very  little  religion,  however,  appears 
to  have  disturbed  them.  It  was  necessary  to  ape  the 

3fl  Plato,  “Repub.,”  II.,  364:  “  Eav  re  tis  ex^P°,/  irtlP-yvai  e&e\j),  pera  crpi/epiov 
fiairavaiV  opoicos  SiKauov  aSiK(o  fi\.d\pei.v  enaytayeis  rtcri  Kal  Karadeapois  tows  J-eous,  u; 
(f>a<TL,  jreidovres  a&tcnv  virrjpereiv Again  Laws,  X.,  910:  “  Kei<r&<o  yap  vopos 
outos’  KeKTri<r&ai  &etov  ev  tSi'dis  o’lk t'ais  iepa-  rov  <f>avevra  KeKTT)p.evoV 
erepa  Kal  bpyia^ovra  Tr\r\v  ra  SrpAocria.” 

ST  Minucius  Felix,  “Octavius,”  cap.  24:  “Mendicantes  vicatim  deos  ducunt.” 
Tertullian,  “Apol.,”  42:  “Non  enim  sufficimus  .  .  .  diis  vestris  mendicantibus 
opern  ferre.”  Juvenal,  VIII.,  v.,  173,  175: 

“Permixtum  nautis  et  furibus  ac  fugitivis, 

Tnter  carnificos  et  fabros  sandapilarum, 

Et  resupinati  cassantia  tympani  Galli.” 

Granier  de  Cassagnac,  “Hist.  Classes  Ouvrieres,”  377-8,  says  beggars  in¬ 
creased  as  emancipation  did:  “On  les  voyait  se  grouper  tous  les  matins 
autour  des  temples,  portant  dans  leurs  mains  des  petites  images  des  dieux. 
Parnii  eux  se  melaient  les  pretres  de  Cybele,  qui  formaient  dans  le  clcrg? 
paien,  ou  dans  le  college  des  pretres,  unc  congregation  des  religieux  mendi- 
ants.” 
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official  religion  of  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Fakirs, 
nomads,  gypsies,  castaways!  What  else?  Who  else  could 
they  have  been?  Were  these  beggar-priests  of  Cybele 
the  original  gypsies?  Let  the  kind  reader  compare  them 
with  the  Roman  centonarii  whose  innumerable  organiza¬ 
tions  are  found  in  Italy,  and  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.38  Morally  considered,  they  seem  to  have  been 
no  better  than  the  ragpickers  and  piecepatcliers  of  the 
countries  farther  west,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
were  not  internationally  allied. 

After  the  Roman  conquests  the  amphitheatre  came 
into  existence  in  almost  every  city  in  pro-consular  Rome. 
The  brutal  games  degraded  the  finer  sensibilities30  of 
mankind  which  in  earlier  days  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  higher  status  of  thought,  which  was  constrained  to  give 
way  to  the  coarse  munus  officium  and  its  ghastly  infatua¬ 
tions,  depressing  the  high-toned  ancient  gymnastic  plays 
down  to  the  fetid  level  of  human  athletics  in  the  death 
combat  with  the  gladium,  pitted  against  both  wild  beast 
and  fellow  man.  40 

In  studying  the  whole  subject  one  ''king  is  observable: 
the  members  entered  the  organization  only  by  initiation. 
Sometimes  a  representative  of  the  outside  world,  such  as 
a  rich  man,  or  even  in  very  rare  cases,  a  king  or  emperor, 
was  willing  to  descend  to  their  estate  and  become  an 
initiate.  This  occasionally  happened  on  account  of  the 
agonies  which  were  very  alluring  and  fascinating.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  went  through  the  initiation  of  the  new 
Dionysos,  perhaps  to  curry  favor  with  their  power  and 
influence.41  The  fact  is,  the  world  was  in  an  unscientific, 
unsettled  state,  ready  to  believe  any  unnatural  thing  or 
endorse  any  imposition.  People  were  in  a  certain  sense, 
fetich  worshipers;  and  to-day  religion  gets  the  better  of 
reason;  for  often  members  of  our  Christian  denomina- 

38  Vol.  I.,  pp.  423-427. 

39  “Idem."  p.  277,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  chapter  xii.,  giving  the  his 
tory  of  the  greatest  of  gladiators,  Spartacus,  and  his  brilliant  career. 

40  Tertullian,  “De  Spectaculis,"  cap.  12,  describes  the  origin  of  the  “munus 
officium,  which  was  the  service  of  men  dying  for  their  dead  masters  in  com¬ 
bat.  Mars  and  Diana  were  patrons  of  these  games. 

41  Ltiders,  “Dionys.  Kiinst.,"  p.  73,  says  Hadrian  founded  agonies  at  Athens, 
sustaning  it  by  mention  that  there  is  an  inscription  in  proof CIO.  4315; 
“  'H  iepcoTaTTj  |3ovA.i}  ftal  oi  ' Ad-rp'Tjo'U'  ’Iirrucovpciot  (f)i\6cro(f>o t  teat,  i]  tepa  ilvpeAucij 
trvvoSo?;11  and  another  as  titled  'lepa  'Afipiatij  ’Avrwveii'Tj  &vp.e\LKT)  irepiTroAur- 
rucrj  /j.eyd\r)  <tv I'ofios  twV  a7r6  rrjs  otKou/aevr;?  frepi  t6v  Al6vv<toV  Kal  AvroKparopa 
KaLcapa  'T'itov  AiAiov  ’ASpiayov'  Avrwveivor  2e|3atr toV,  Ev<re/3ij.  veov  Ai6vvcroy.“ 
But  this  N£os  Dionysos  or  new  god  was  certainly  not  meant  to  be  the  old 
aristocratic  god  revived  on  the  Eleusinian  pattern,  in  which  Hadrian  well 
known  to  have  been  initiated.  It  was  a,  sort  at,  _'ASptayoK6Aa£. 
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tions — though  of  late,  more  rarely — when  assembled  at 
their  camp  meetings,  run  mad,  howl,  rave  and  rage  dur¬ 
ing  ecstasies  of  conversion.  The  ancients  did  the  same 
thing  except  that  it  was  almost  always  occultized  under 
the  veil  of  initiation.  Intermixed  with  the  cult  of  the 
mother-beggars  or  fakirs  were  hideous  reptiles  coiling 
around  a  staff  of  Asclepias,  the  bath  in  mud  and  bran 
and  a  hundred  other  absurdities  of  the  Cybelian  theog- 
ony.  Much  is  found  to  spring  from  the  fairy  tales  and 
songs  of  these  brotherhoods  of  Dionysan  artists.  Thus 
Aristophanes  describes  them.42 

The  serpent  was  a  foreign  s}unbol.43  They  undertook  at 
as  early  a  date  as  B.  C.  350,  to  introduce  the  Sabazian 
initiations  into  Athens.  Many  a  martyr  fell  to  the  cause. 
The  people  of  Attica  were  too  far  advanced  for  Phrygian 
superstitions,  to  carry  them  away  upon  the  infatuating 
whirlwinds  of  fanaticism.  The  wanderers  undertook  their 
weird  and  dangerous  task  by  the  sly  insistence  of  snake 
charming,  hypnotism,  oracles,  fortune  telling,  stargazing 
astrology,  magic,  undue  influence,  witchery  and  in  fact, 
priestcraft  and  cunning  illusion.  There  is  a  curious  in¬ 
scription  which  has  recently  been  discovered,  showing  the 
prevalence  of  the  snake  superstitions,  a  thing  pushed  to 
the  front  by  these  fakir  organizations,  for  the  purposes 
of  winning  bread  for  the  brotherhood.  It  was  found  in 
Macedonia.44 

Dr.  Oehler  speaks  of  an  epicurean  chorus  of  these  en¬ 
tertainments  in  Puteoli.  Of  this  Italian  commercial  city, 
once  large  and  flourishing,  a  short  distance  from  where 
Naples  now  stands,  we  shall  say  much  in  a  future  chapter. 
It  was  largely  a  Phoenician  colony  and  the  numerous 

42  Fragment  of  “Orpheus,’’  founder  of  the  ancient  mysteries: 

“But  from  the  sacred’  womb  Phausis  begat 
Another  offspring,  horrible  and  fierce: 

In  sight  a  frightful  viper,  on  whose  head  were  hairs;  its  face  was 
Comly;  but  the  rest  from  the  neck  downward,  bore  an  aspect 
Dire  of  the  dread  dragon.” 

43  Foucart,  “Ass’ns.  Rel.,”  pp.,  8,  134,  shows  that  the  Athenians  punished 
priests  with  death  who  introduced  the  Sabazian  initiations:  note  on  p.  81: 
“  Kai  eaV  napeiav  i&j)  o<#uy  eV  tj}  oi/ci'a-  2aj3a£iov  icaAeiv.  Theophrast., 
“Charact.,”  16.  The  subject  of  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  Theoris 
we  shall  consider  in  a  more  convenient  place.  See  Foucart,  “id.,”  p.  1: 

41  Ileuzy,  “Palais  Grec  en  Macedoine,”  p.  30,  Paris,  1892:  “On  y  voit  une 
femme  assise,  tenant  enroulS  et  pelotonn£  sur  les  genoux  un  6norme  ser¬ 
pent.”  Another  serpent  was  discovered  inscribed  on  amber;  and  Panofka 
thought  it  represented  Jupiter  in  the  incestuous  embrace  with  his  daughter, 
Proserpine.  The  serpent  is  luring  her  to  quietude  while  the  ferocious 
god  accomplishes  his  purpose.  It  is  read  by  the  epigraphists  to  be  a  Phryg¬ 
ian  mystery,  and  consequently  must  go  among  workingmen’s  monuments. 
It  was  this  very  Phrygian  serpent  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  Alexander’s 
pretended  immaculate  conception*  or  assumed  parthenogenesis. 
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unions  of  labor  there  were  planted  by  the  Phoenicians.*5 
We  shall  mention  their  strange  reception  with  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  on  his  way  in  chains  to  his  trial  at  Rome,  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  The  Dionysan  artists  thronged 
lower  Italy  or  what  was  known  as  Magna  Grsecia  in  the 
time  of  Brutus,  for  that  magnate  wanted  to  employ  one 
of  their  Greek  artist  actors,  whose  skill  had  made  him 
celebrated;  and  it  shows  that  there  were  wandering 
troupes  in  Rhegium.46  According  to  Tacitus,  Rome  in¬ 
troduced  their  plays  and  pedantry  for  the  first  time 
through  Mummius,  in  honor  of  his  triumphs,  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  during  the  conquests;  a  cruelty 
which  had  to  be  glozed  over  by  the  paltry  flattery  such 
a  subterfuge  afforded.47  Like  all  other  trade  unions  they 
strove  to  obtain  the  public  work  and  succeeded  with  many 
magistrates.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Nero  employed  them, 
disbursing  large  sums  of  money.48  Nero,  who  hated  the 
other  unions  and  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  ex¬ 
terminating  them  by  persecution,  was  nevertheless  very 
favorable  to  the  Dionysan  artists. 

Valuable  inscriptions  of  these  artists  are  found  in 
many  parts,  especially  at  Rome  and  neighboring  towns. 
One  is  recorded  from  Bovillse,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  dating  from  A.  D.  165  and  must  have 
been  there  earlier.  This  scenic  eranos  was  revived  un¬ 
der  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Their  organization 
which  flourished  earlier  but  had  met  the  disaster  of  the 
conquests,  arose  afresh.  Hadrian  was  a  friend  of  the 
mysteries,  and  because  the  societies  helped  him  through, 

45  Oehler,  “MSS^.,”  “Eine  Inschrift  aus  Rhodapolis,  Le  Bas,  III.,  1336 
nennt;  ot ’Adiji/io-iv  ’E7riKovpioi  (fn\6ao<t>o i,  womit  ich  den  Epicureius  chorus  in 
Puteoli  stellen  muss,  CIL.,  X.,  nr.  2971.  Bei  Athen.,  VII.,  298d  werden  die 
Sohiiler  Epikurs  genannt,  eUa-Sio-rai,  weil  sie  in  ihrem  Vereine  den  20  Monats- 
tag  ala  Gedachtnisstag  des  Stifters  feierten.  Eine  Inschrift  aus  Kyme  erwiihnt 
einen  nvppcoyurrdv  MevexAejjs,  Kaibel,  “Epigr.,”  nr.  2416;  Bull.  H611.,  XIII., 
1889,  p.  368,  nr.  17.  Der  Menakles  gehorte  einem  i>ia<ro s  an,  als  dessen  Stifter 
Pyrrhon  angenommen  ist.” 

40  Plutarch,  “Brutus,”  21:  “Kai  Tali'  nepi  rov  Al6w<tov  TexyirOiv  avro? 
Ne'av  iroAiV  Kaxaj3as  iverv\ey  7rAei<rxois’  nepl  Se  K avowiov  Tivos  euijpepovxo?  ev 
rois  deaxp  us  lypai^e  wpos  rows  <^tAous,  ottw?  wet<raVTes  aurov  eicayayuian' .  ’KW- 
rjv iav  yap  ovSeva  npoariicei.v.” 

47  Tacitus,  “Annseles,”  XIV.,  21:  “Maiores  quoque  non  abhorruisse  specta- 
eulorum  oblectamentis  pro  fortuna  quae  turn  erat,  eoque  a  Tuscis  accitos 
histriones,  &  Thuriis  equorum  certamina;  et  possessa  Achaia  Asiaque  ludos 
curatius  editos,  nec  quemquam  Romae  honesto  loco  ortum  ad  theatrales  artes 
degeneravisse,  ducentis  iam  annis  a  L.  Mummii  triumpho,  qui  primus  id  genus 
spectaculi  in  urbe  praebuerit.” 

48  Plutarch,  “Galba,”  16,  on  which  Liiders,  “Dinys.  Kunst.,”  p.  95,  com¬ 
ments  as  follows:  “Nero  endlich  betrat  nicht  nur  selbst,  mit  Griechischen 
Techniten  die  Biihne,  sondern  hatte  auch  stet=  eine  ganze  Schaar  von  ihnen 
in  seiner  nachij^p  Umgebung,  denen  er  Grosse  Geldsummen  hinterliess.” 
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lie  was  very  favorable  to  them.49  Not  only  Hadrian,  but 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  even  Caracalla,  showed 
them  kindness.  The  Christians  had  long  before  planted 
faith  enormously  among  these  secret  unions  of  bread¬ 
winners.  This  affords  some  measure  of  cause  why 
these  monarchs  who  were  so  kindly  disposed  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  all  through  that  prosperous  period,  never  at¬ 
tacked  them.60  Car.  calla  took  to  himself  the  new  Bac¬ 
chus,  which  in  Greek  was  the  workingmen’s  Dionysus, 
and  endorsed  him  and  his  vast  organizations  as  the  “En- 
nobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys.”  Foucart  says 
that  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Commodus  did  the 
same.61 

The  Asiatic  scenic  artists  found  their  way  in  early 
times  as  far  northward  into  Gaul  as  Vienna  on  the  Rhone, 
called  Vienne,  where,  in  the  old  pagan  temple  afterwards 
the  church  of  the  Christians,  but  now  converted  into 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  the  author  under  the  guidance 
of  M.  Piot,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Beauregard,  found 
a  dilapidated  inscription  of  an  eranos,  in  1896.62  Very 
many  epitaphs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Rhegium, 
now  lower  Italy,  which  are  recently  coming  into  no¬ 
tice.  Some  are  brought  to  light  from  Orange,  Lille- 

49  Orell.,  no.  2625.  “Commune  mimorum.”  It  records  a  union  of  scenic 
players,  “the  best  of  that  time,”  with  their  many  functions  and  works.  At 
the  end,  60  names  are  inscribed,  as  members.  This  is  the  Boville  inscr. 

50  Foucart,  “De  Collegiis  Scenicorum,”  p.  93,  mentions  that  these  organiza¬ 
tions  existed  at  Delphi,  “Inscrs.  In£dites  de  Delphes,”  468,  showing  the  favors 
of  Hadrian:  “Imperatori  Hadriano  servatori  qui  suam  ipsius  Graeciam  restituit 
et  aluit,  Graeci  qui  Platoeas  conveniunt  gratiae  monumentum  consecrarunt.” 

61  Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Enpire,”  Vol.  I.,  p.  47,  Har¬ 
pers,  declares  that  from  Trajan,  in  A.  D.  98,  to  the  last  of  the  Antonines, 
A.  D.  180,  a  period  of  82  yearsi,  was  the  season  selected  as  the  most  prosperous 
and  happy  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  These  better  days  are  proven 
by  Foucart,  “De  Coll.  Seen.  Artif.,”  who  speaks  of  the  “new  Bacchus,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  AtovuVos  Kadrjye/oidvos the  world  over;  a  fact  which  scholars  of  modern 
days  cannot  understand.  The  artists  wrought  for  him  enormous  praise  and 
profit.  Slab  379,  in  the  OIL.  is  a  “tituli  fragmentum  Thyatirae  repertum,” 
CIO.  3476b.  It  reads:  “Decretum  sacrae  Hadrianae,  Antoninae  themelicae  peri- 
polisticae  magnae  synodi  corum  qui  ex  toto  orbe  terrarum  circa  Bacchum  et 
lmperatorem  Caesarem,  T.  iElium  Hadrianum  Antoninum  Augustum  Pium 
novum  Bacchum,  sunt,  artificum.” 

52  It  begins:  Scenici  Asiatici.  Lower,  on  the  stone,  which  is  large,  and 

except  the  lettering,  well  preserved,  are  the  words:  ne . et,  Qui  in 

eodem  corpore  sunt  vivi.  Sibi  fecerunt.  The  members  had  constructed  the 
monument,  probably  a  sepulchre  for  themselves.  The  author  saw  this  by 
accident  in  his  travels  and  supposed  it  to  have  been  hitherto  unobserved; 
but  LUders,  “Dionys.  Ktinst.,  p.  96,  gives  it  a  handsome  mention,  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  as  his  rendering  conforms  with  ours.  He  takes  them  to 
be  mimic  actors.  It  is  recorded  in  Orell.,  no.  2642,  who  thinks  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  the  man  from  Asia.  If  so,  he  probably  was  an  apostle  of  the 
“Grca'  jynod,”  of  whom  we  shall  give  more  information — it  being  known 
that  they  sent  out  “Apostles.”  The  Orellia'n  Collection  reads  it  as  follows: 
“Scnenici*  Asiaticiani  et  qui  in  oedem  corpore  sunt,  vivi  6ibi  fecerunt.”  Thus 
it  was  *  scenic  union  like  all  the  rest. 
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bonne,  Arles,  and  elsewhere.  The  Roman  city  of  Phil¬ 
ippi  in  Macedonia,  was  well  supplied  with  mimic  artists 
at  the  time  Paul  established  his  church  there.’3  These 
unions  were  commonly  called  svnods  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Dr.  Lueders  cites  great  authority  for  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  organized  artists  enjoyed  immunity 
throughout  the  whole  of  proconsular  Rome  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  Asia  to  Britain.54  The  members,  like  those 
of  the  collegia  organized  to  make  a  living  by  manual  la¬ 
bor,  were  at  Rome  excluded  from  the  right  of  citizenship, 
sometimes  temporarily,  on  suspicion  of  being  seditious 
and  dangerous.  They  might  have  been  suspected  of  too 
much  sympathy  with  the  great  secret  trade  unions  we 
have  already  described.  No  doubt  they  were;  for  they 
were  all  struggling  bread-winners  together  with  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  On  this  subject  of  comparison  with  the  great 
Roman  and  Greek  collegia,  it  is  comforting  to  read  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  scenic  artists  showing  their  enjoyment 
of  some  civic  rights.  Probably  their  numbers  and  nu¬ 
meric  leverage  caused  it.55 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  entertain¬ 
ment  these  organizations  controlled.  They  managed 
the  laughing,  fun-making  entertainments  and  games 
from  the  time  of  Aristophanes.56  So  great  was  the  an¬ 
cient  passion  for  laughing  that  people  would  turn  out 
in  throngs  to  see  any  new  joke,  callipygian  can-can,  dance 
or  gymnastic  squirm,  no  matter  if  it  was  attended 

53  A  titulug  of  this  sort  is  mentioned  by  Foucart,  “Scenic  Artists,”  p.  10. 
CIG.,  5762,  which  is  that  of  a  trade  union  under  umbrage  of  the  lex  collegiorurn 
funeraticiorum. 

r'4  “Dionys.  Kiinst.,”  p.  34,  *'Auch  diese  Gesellschaften  waren  wie  die 
Dionysischen  Kunstler  fur  das  ganze  Romische  Reich  conoessionirt.”  CIG.  5907, 
5913,  3500,  3501,  2931. 

55  Foucart,  “De  Coll.  Seen.  Artificum,”  p.  28,  thus  defines  these  skilled 
workmen’s  rights  as  citizens:  “Quin  etiam  collegia  suam  rem  apud  civitates 
tanquam  aequo  jure  per  legationes  defendebant.”  Two  slabs  from  Teos  show 
’  that  their  embassadors  were  sometimes  admitted  to  a  hearing  before  public 
tribunals;  also  one  from  Delos,  CIG.  8067.  Their  own  play-actors  were  sent 
as  delegates:  “Qua  legatione  funguntur  poeta  tragicus,  citharoedus,  syna- 
gonista  tragicus,  ita  suffragiis  sociorum  designati  ut  unicuique  trium  partium 
quibus  constabat  collegium  suus  esset  legatus.” 

58  Oehler,  “MSS.”:  “Die  Aio/ueiaAd^ovres  bei  Aristoph,  “Acharn.,”  vs.  605, 
und  oi  tol  ■yeyois  AeyovTe?  bei  Atlienams,  VI.,  260a,  konnen  mit  Liiders,  “Dionys. 
Kiinst.,”  p.  17,  in  gwissen  Sinne  als  Thiasoten  des  Herakles  betrachtet  wer- 
den.  In  Gewissen  Sinne  waren  auch  die  Tayrjvio-Tat  (Aristophanes  Komoed.ie 
deses  Titels,  “fragm.”  bei  Koch,  I,,  p.  488-527)  und  die  ^vyurrat  des  Strattis, 
Koch,  I.,  p.  711,  fragm.  54-50.”  The  yeXunonoioi.  or  buffoons  had  their  eranoi. 
On  the  diWoi  Kaiipavoi  carrying  on  the  histrionic  profession,  see  Liiders, 
“Dionys.  Kiinst.,”  pp.  59-62,  and  his  note  112,  p.  60;  Athanaeus,  XI.,  464- 
linnet?  ovv  J)s  Kal  nap’  ’A&rjVaiois  eytvero  apa  dupaidpevoL  rwv  yeAwT07roiaiv  tovtojv 
(cat  pipuiv,  «ti  Se  joiv  dXXoiv  TeyviTwe  inronivopev.  The  old  writers,  unless 
we  except  large-minded  men  like  Aristotle,  can  see  no  other  tiling  than  to 
run  down  and  abuse  the  poor. 
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with  some  lewdness  in  language  and  display.  They 
were  likewise  extremely  fond  of  witnessing  gymnastic 
exercises,  wherever  made  to  thoroughly  conform  to  the 
expression.  As  a  consequence  we  have  great  numbers 
of  inscriptions  of  the  thiastic  gymnasts  in  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  world.57 

But  it  is  now  proved  that  for  whatever  industry  or 
profession  these  unions  wTere  engaged  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  get  a  living.  They  were  as  strictly  economi¬ 
cal  as  the  trade  unions  of  to-day.58 

It  has  been  recently  advanced  by  some  authors  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  analysis  of  this  subject  that  the  thiasos 
was  not  religious.  On  account  of  the  rigid  watchfulness 
of  the  law  a  certain  devotion  to  the  pagan  gods  was 
necesssry,  but  they  did  not  feel  the  piety  they  assumed.59 
The  fist-lighters  of  Greek-speaking  countries  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  so  fierce  and  bloody  as  those  of  Rome, 
except  perhaps  in  Antioch  and  Ephesus  where  the  strictly 
Roman  games  were  introduced.  But  tragedies  found 
their  birthplace  there.  During  the  life  of  the  younger 
Sophocles,  B.  C.  200,  the  tragedies  of  Teos,  which  may 

57  Oehler,  Ibid:  on  gymnasts,  athletes,  pugilists,  etc.:  “ Akroinos  ad\o  <b6p<*v  ice 
t tvktuh’  gidei av  orra?  £v<tt6<;‘  Athen.,  Mttth.,  VII.,  1882,  p.  142.”  This  is  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  acrobats  and  pugilists,  called  ttvktoL  or  fist-fighters  were  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  Dionysan  artists.  Again,  id:  ”2vvo6os  als  Bezeichnung 
eines  Athletenvereins finden  wir  in  dem  Rescripte  des  Triumvir,  M.  Antonius, 
in  einem  Papyrus  des  British  Museum  erhalten  und  vom  Kenyon:  The  Class¬ 
ical  Review,  VII.,  1893.  p.  477,  veroffentliclit  ist.  Es  wird  der  avvodos  r ibv 
ano  ttj?  ohcovgevijs  iepoveucdiv  Kai  crTe<\>aveird}v  die  Befreiung  von  Militiirdienst 
und  von  biirgerlichen  Leistungen  bestiitigt.” 

57  Foucart  De  Collegiis  Scenicorum,  p.  6;  ‘‘A  principio  scenici  artifices  pri¬ 
vate  vitam  agebant,  nee  nisi  exercendi  artificii  causa,  et  id  quidem  ad 
tempus,  convenire  solebant ;  tandem  in  corpus  perpetuum  sese  congregaver- 
unt  non  actores  rnodo  sed  etiam  poetm,  rnusici  et  omnes  quicunque  Bacchi 
festis  inserviebant.”  So  Oehler,  MSS.,  id.,  makes  this  open  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  on  years  of  experience  in  the  field  :  Vereine  der  dionysischen  Kuenst- 
ler:  Diese  sind  sowolil  als  Kultvereine  des  Dionysos,  als  auch  Erwerbsgenos- 
senschaften  zu  betrachten.”  Dr.  Poland  likewise  says  the  same:  De  Coir 
legiis  Artlficum  Dionysiacorum.  They  were  both  artists  and  bread-winners. 

58  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistce,  20,  undertakes  to  show  that  they  sometimes 
had  their  drinking  bouts  :  “&Lacrov,  ocrnep  ecrriv  rj  an'o  tov  neiveiv  avvaytuyy.’' 
But  this,  while  at  as  late  a  date  as  Athenaeus,  may  have  applied  to  some 
cases,  was  the  reverse  of  the  record  of  Aristotle  who  said  many  kind  things 
of  them  and  gave  them  an  excellent  character.  We  fail  to  find  evidence 
that  they  ever  changed.  At  the  time  of  Paul  they  had  a  strong  business 
character.  The  eranos,  thiasos  and  collegium  were  so  peaceful  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  that  Hannibal  on  entering  Italy  with  his  conquering  army  suppressed 
them  because  they  were  not  enough  warlike  to  satisfy  his  vengeful  blood 
thirst.  He  attacked  and  broke  up  the  ctvctctitoi  in  order  to  make  them 
truculent  enough  to  turn  against  and  destroy  one  another.  Strabo,  Gtog., 
250.  vi.  ‘‘Kay-navais  de  crvvefir)  did  t't\v  ttj?  >pa$  evdaiaoidav  en'  l<rov  ayai)iov 
dno\avcrai  k a!  /ca/ca>i'.  ’Eiri  toctovtou  yap  e^eTpochgcrav  ojctt’  eni  del ttvov  tied \ovv 
np'os  £evye  go vogdx<vv,  opgoi'TCS  dpidg'ov  /card  j'rpf  tC>v  crvudeL-nvUnf  a£iai\ 

’  Avvifla  d'  evdocreuv;  \af36vTO<;  avroii?,  de^dgepoi  xeipadiocs  ttjr  crTpandu 

ovtuj?  e£edr]\ veray  ral?  ^Sovais  iberd’  6  ’Ayyi/3a<;  yiKuiy  Kivdvveveiv  eni  rots 

eicdpols  yereadai,  yvyacKas  avri  rujy  avdpidy  tors  aTparuora?  a^TQ\.a|3<^)y,,, 
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be  denominated  the  liot-bed  of  the  great  co-operative 
union  of  Dionysan  artists,  existed.  Gravestones  to  their 
memory  are  found  bearing  inscriptions  showing  that 
they  were  skilled  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  scenic  pro¬ 
fession.  They  performed  the  Greek  trilogies.60 

The  penetrating  and  learned  Dr.  Luders  reminds  us 
in  his  brilliant  and  much  quoted  work  on  these  associa¬ 
tions,  that  they  were  often  very  poor  and  had  a  hard 
life  of  it  even  with  all  their  skill  and  system.  We  are 
not  entirely  confined  to  their  inscriptions  for  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Lucian  considered  them  no  better  than  dogs 
that  constantly  deserved  a  whipping.  He  tells  us  that 
their  beautiful  clothes  were  often  seen  with  holes  and 
sometimes  patched  up  for  want  of  earnings  wherewith 
to  buy  new,  and  their  critics  on  the  stage  were  brutal 
to  them,  often  hissing  them  out  and  boistrously  insult¬ 
ing  them;  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  their 
manager  to  drive  the  poor  fellows  out  into  the  homeless 
night  if  they  failed  to  get  the  required  applause.61 

Again,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  some  rem¬ 
nants  from  the  ancient  pen  indicating  furthermore  the 
life  they  led.6-  Such  was  the  taint  blighting  labor  in 
those  days  that  they  actually  got  the  name  of  being  too 
poor  to  be  good.  The  great  Aristotle  whose  records  we 
have  often  quoted  as  kindly  in  their  favor,  is  reported 
to  have  classed  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  among 
which  these  organized  artists  are  numbered,  as  being 
too  poor  to  be  good !  Is  not  this  the  case  with  millions 
at  this  moment?  Organized  working  men  too  poor  to  be 
good !  Here  is  a  most  remarkable  acknowledgment,  and 
by  a  great  authority,  of  tbe  economic  poverty  of  the 
poor  working  people  at  that  time  highly  organized,  B.C. 
384-322,  in  which  it  is  explained  that  the  Dionysan  art¬ 
ists  as  well  as  mechanics  were  so  enslaved  in  their  means 

oo  See  Welcker,  on  the  Greek  Trilogies. 

01  Lucian,  Apol.  pro  Merc.  Cond.,  5;  “’AAA’  oi  pev,  rot?  rpayiKois  vnonpa- 
Tais  c'ueacrovcriv *  ot  end  pev  ttj?  trfojerj?  ’ Ayapepvwv  eKacrros  avrcoe  ij  Kpeiov,  rj 
ai/ros  'Hpa/cAij?  etcrte.  e£to  Se  n£>Aos  r)  ’  ApiarroSrjpos,  dnodepevoi  ra  npocruineia, 
yiyovrai  v-ropiordoi  rpaycpSovyres,  etcnd rrovres  teal  avpirropevoi  eviore  8e  paern- 
yovpevoi  rives  avraiv,  ios  ar  riZ  dearpci)  60/077,” 

02  Aulus  Gellius,  Modes  Attic  ce,  XX.,  4,  speaks  of  them  rather  kindly  per¬ 
haps  too  dolefully,  but  virtually  admits  that  the  state  hired  and  paid  them 
for  their  delicious  services:  “Comoedos  quispiain  et  trageedos  et  tibicines 
dives  adulescens  Tauri  philosophi  discipulus  liberos  homines  in  deliciis  atque 
in  delectamentis  habebat.  Id  genus  autem  artifices  Greece  appellantur  “ot 
irepl  roe  Aiowaov  Teyeirat.”  Eum  adulescentem  Taurus  a  sodalitatibus  con- 
virtuque  hominum  serenicorum  abducere  volens,  misit  ei  verba  hiee  ex 
Aristotolis  libro  exscripta,  qui  7rpo3AijjuaTa  ey/cixoAia  inscriptus  est,  jussitque 
uti  ea  cotidie  lectitai’et  6td  rt  k.t.A.  See  note  68. 
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of  existence  that  they  could  never  be  good  members 
of  society  !63  The  question  which  naturally  arises  is 
whether  governments  can  afford  to  permit  such  a  state 
of  things.  Is  this  not,  after  all,  one  of  the  great  causes, 
aye  the  principal  cause  of  the  proverbially  short  life  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Who  ever  went  down  so  deep 
as  Aristotle  into  the  origin  of  causes  as  to  dig  up  this 
great  fact? 

We  make  bold  to  venture  the  remark  that  Aristotle’s 
averment  is  well  based.  It  stands  on  the  authority  of 
the  world’s  ideal  philosopher  and  political  economist. 
It  is  thus  written  as  a  Bible  scripture,  that  when  govern¬ 
ments  tolerate  conditions  wherein  their  working  people 
are  too  poor,  too  depressed,  too  lowly  to  be  good,  they 
have  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  deep  abyss  of  decom¬ 
position  and  death.  A  search  into  the  records  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  life  shows  this;  and  it  is  high  time  to  harken  to  the 
deathless  voice  of  Aristotle  and  to  look  up  the  compen¬ 
dious  thunders  of  Kant  whose  wonderful  unwinding  of 
moral  phenomena  clears  the  intellectual  sky  so  that  we 
may  behold  his  dazzling  “categorical  imperative”  thun¬ 
dering  to  men  that  what  they  ought  to  do  they  must  do, 
even  though  the  doing  require  the  drastic  powers  of 
individuals  and  of  governments  combined. 

The  ancient  fishermen  and  huntsmen  probably  allied 
their  unions  likewise  with  the  Dionysan  organizations  of 
the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  dispensation. 

More  than  300  years  before  our  era  began  there  were 
hunters  regularly  established  in  their  special  business, 
working  for  the  Indian  government  under  pay  of  the 
wise  king  Sandrakotta.  They  were  exempt  from  military 
duty  and  enjoyed  other  immunities,  which  must  have 
made  them  not  only  independent  but  justly  proud.  There 
are  many  evidences  that  their  organization  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  law  of  Solon.64  Strabo  not  only  gives 
us  the  full  business  of  the  professional  hunters  of  India 
and  manner  in  which  they  received  their  instructions  and 

63  Aristotle,  Prob.,  XXX.,  10;  “  Aia  t i  oi  AiovvtriaKOt  rexvlTai  w?  €7ri  to 
ttoAv  novTjpol  eianv;  g  on  ijKurra  Ao-yov  cr o</ua?  koivwvoucu  Sia  to  irepi  Tas  avuy- 
xai'a;  re\va<;  to  7roAi>  pep o?  tov  /3i'ov  elcrlv ,  Kal  on  ev  aKpaariats  tov  iroXev  upovov 
eicr iv,  Ta  Se  Kal  h>  airoptais,  apifroTepa  Se  ^avAoTTjTOf  napasKevacTTiKd.” 

64  Strabo.  Geog.,  704:  “  TpiTov  to  tu>v  noipeviov  Kal  &r/pevT<ov,  oI?  povoa 
e£e<r tl  dripeveiv  Kal  dpeppaTorpo^eiv  Jiv id  re  jrape'^eiv  Kal  purdpu  £evy >/'  avrl 
Se  tov  Tip*  yrjv  eA evdepovv  dgploiv  Kal  two  crireppokoyoiv  opveuv  peTpovvrai  irapa 
rov  /3a<7iAe'a>?  ct'itov,  n\dvr]Ta  Kal  <TKr\viTT]v  vepopevoi  filov.  ‘Imrov  Se  Kal  e\e<}>avTa 
rpecfreLV  ovk  e^ecrr iv  tSionj]'  /JacriAi/cov  S'  exaTcpov  vevopio Tai  to  KTr/pa,  Kai 
€iO tv  auTtov  eJTlpe\T]Ta^.', 
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their  pay  from  the  king,  but  how  they  used  to  catch  and 
subdue  the  animals,  and  his  lengthy  account  of  this  is 
very  interesting.  They  thus  controlled  the  supply  of 
wild,  fighting  beasts  for  the  amhitheatres,  adding  to  the 
Dionysan  amusements. 

An  organization  of  fisherman  of  more  than  ordinary 
numbers  and  importance  existed  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  at  an  age  not  far  from  the 
celebrated  choice  of  a  fisherman  there,  by  the  founder  of 
Christianity.65  Though  the  discovery  is  recent,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  auxiliary  proof  regarding  some  of  the  great  trans¬ 
actions  of  that  day.  Smyrna  was  a  complete  Billings¬ 
gate  and  it  appears  they  were  rigidly  organized  together 
into  a  powerful  and  judiciously  conducted  eranothiasos, 
so  strong  and  political  that  they  dictated  by  their  votes 
on  election  days  who  should  be  their  agoranomos  or 
commissioner  of  public  works,  markets  and  provisions, 
thus  in  a  certain  degree,  controlling  the  price  of  fish 
foods  for  the  people.66  Ephesus  was  also  well  organized 
in  the  fish  business,  and  had  a  large  number  of  unions 
of  fishermen  who  plied  their  nets  in  the  bays  at  night, 
and  with  their  fishing  smacks  even  ventured  far  into  the 
sea  in  quest  of  game.67  This  was  going  on  in  a  very 
brisk  manner  during  the  apostolic  age. 

Unions  of  fishermen  are  found  to  have  existed  at  al¬ 
most  every  seaport  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  as  far  inland 
as  Hierapolis  and  Thyateira.  Cyzicus  furnishes  us  with 
a  fisherman’s  organization  which  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  connected  with  the  shipping  trade.  An  in¬ 
scription  shows  it  to  have  been  a  consecration  to  Posei¬ 
don  and  Aphrodite.  No  one  need  be  surprised  on  con¬ 
templating  all  these  old  and  beaten  paths  of  the  ancient 
trade  unionism  under  the  Solonic  dispensation,  to  find 
such  beloved  biblical  words  crop  out,  as  “consecrations,” 
“ hallelu j alls, ”  “ resurrections, ” “ synod s, ”  “  baptism s,” “ ne w 
births,”  love  feasts,  or  “presbyters.”  Being  all  borrowed 
terms,  they  with  their  rites,  were  engrafted  into  Chris¬ 
es  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  several  works.  Our  information  is  as  yet,  in¬ 
accurate  and  unreliable,  because  we  do  not  possess  the  exact  text  of  the  slab. 
It  may  appear  later. 

Oehler,  MSS:  “Smyrna:  eine  erwepyaend  derselben  wird  erwiihnt,  welche 
Kara  to  rrj<;  /3ov\f/s  irgend  eine  Ehrenstatue  aufstellte,  Mover*.  /3t£A.,  I., 

1878,  p,  65,  nr.  7;  ungenau  Reinacli,  Mvcr..  XXV11,.  1872,  p.  464.’’ 

o' Oebl..  ibid.:  "Es  mbgen  hier  angeiiigt  werJen  die  sociatates.  welche 
niit  der  Fiseherei  Oder  der  Abgabe  von  Fischfange  zu  thun  batten.  In 
Ephesus  finden  wir:  oi  eni  TO  TeAumovrijs  ixduucrjs  npo.ypa.Tevop.ti'ot.,  KertuOFj, 
IV.,  1870,  p.  187.” 
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tianity  from  these  unions  because  they  were  good  and 
pure,  and  therefore  eternal.  They  have  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  existed  and  are  destined  to  exist  through  time 
and  eternity,  sublime,  hallowed,  and  though  encysted  in 
the  scums  of  greed,  yet  ever  the  brilliant  gems  of  justic  e 
and  of  truth. 

A  union  of  pearl  fishers  which  seems  to  have  combined 
its  labors  with  those  of  the  divers  at  Rome  is  mentioned 
by  us  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.68  But  there  were 
many  unions  of  them  stretching  all  along  the  Italian 
coasts  wherever  an  estuary  of  the  rivers  existed,  whether 
in  or  near  large  towns.  In  the  same  manner  all  along 
the  Mediterranean,  stretching  through  a  coast  line  of 
nearly  3000  miles,  traces  of  the  enormous  fishing  busi¬ 
ness  are  picked  up  in  form  of  unpretentious  stone  slabs, 
engraved  upon  by  their  unions,  which  preserved  their 
singular  but  silent  and  modest  history  past  the  ages  that 
have  consigned  all  else  to  an  eternal  oblivion. 

Having  cursorily  sketched  the  game  hunters  of  the 
waters,  let  us  return  to  those  of  wild  animals  of  the 
land.  We  left  this  subject  off  with  a  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  of  Strabo  and  Arrian,  who  brought  under  con¬ 
tribution  for  their  valuable  geography,  writers  who 
about  300  years  before  them  had  seen  and  faithfully 
sketched  the  facts.  They  were  Nearchus,  Onesiphorus, 
Aristotle,  Megasthenes,  Nymphodorus,  and  others,  all 
of  whose  valuable  works  are  lost.  It  is  possible  that  the 
science  of  epigraphy  may  find  a  new  and  charming  field 
in  India.  Certainly  their  correct  and  efficient  culture, 
now  degenerated  into  a  ghastly  skeleton,  has  never  been 
properly  presented  in  literature,  and  what  of  them  has 
been  left  in  the  vortex  of  revolution  and  disintegration 
is  not  fit  to  be  quoted  as  a  factor  to  return  to. 

One  prominent  mention  of  the  unions  of  hunters  is 
that  of  Haliartus.  It  had  for  its  overwatching  divinity 
the  goddess  Artemis,  or  Diana.69  Dr.  Oehler  thinks  it 

63  1.,  ]).  113,  note  62  and  380,  note  1.  For  some  account  of  the  pearl  fish 
ers,  called  in  Latin  niargaritarii,  see  p.  431,  and  note  18.  It  should  here  he 
admitted  that  the  line  between  pearl  fishers  fishermen,  hunters,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Great  Dionysan  Gemelnde  can  be  drawn  with  absolute 
certainty.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  huntsmen 
who  made  an  extensive  business  of  catching  and  corralling  wild  blasts  for 
amphitheatri cal  amusements,  their  alliance  with  this  great  international  must 
have  been  perfectly  natural. 

69  Oehler,  MSS:  “Kurijy  of:  Ill  HaAtapro?  bestand  eine  crwobos  7U>V  kvvj jyibv, 
Inscr.  Grfficae,  no.  2850.”  It  was  probably  running  the  business  at  the  time 
of  Vespaeiam,  and  Trajan.  It  resembles  the  Italian  collegium  venatoruui, 
Yol.  1.,  p.  393,  Cf.  Weleber,  Or,  G.  I.  581;  Preller,  G>\  Myth.  I.  249. 
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had  communication  with  kindred  organizations  in  My- 
lassa.  Dr.  Liiders  mentions  in  connection  with  this  at 
Haliartus,  another  whose  inscription  was  found  on  a 
fk>g  of  stone  at  Steiris,  in  Phocis,70  which  contains  a  list 
of  ihe  names  of  members,  who  also  were  worshipers  of 
Diana  the  tutelary  protectrice  of  the  huntsmen.  There 
was  in  Smyrna,  a  thiasos  of  them  but  dedicated  to  the 
god  Anubis,  also  a  tutelary  patron  of  the  chase  and  Dr. 
Foucart  believes  it  to  have  been  Egyptian,  because  An¬ 
ubis  wras  an  Egyptian  divinity.71  Dumont,  in  his  Mix  of 
the  Archives  has  mentioned  a  similar  find  of  what  is  by 
the  archaeologists,  called  a  huntsman’s  union  at  Pliilip- 
popolis,  likewise  a  consecration  to  Diana. 

What  did  the  hunters  do,  and  how  came  it  about  that 
they  were  so  important?  The  answer  is  easy.  After  the 
conquests,  Eome  and  her  newly  acquired  dependencies 
fell  into  a  quinque-centennial  spell  of  profligacy  and 
greed  in  which  all  the  sullen  and  hideous  appetites  of 
the  ring  came  forth  as  never  before.  The  craze  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  vast  empire  was  to  bet  on  physi¬ 
cal  powers  as  exhibited  in  bloody  and  brutal  combat. 
The  blood  from  wounds  and  gashes  of  soldiers,  prison¬ 
ers  and  military  victims  could  no  longer  be  seen,  to  glut 
the  scenes  of  torture  and  death;  for  the  world  was  con¬ 
quered  and  the  rage  of  horrors  had  been  stifled  in  the 
peace-policy  of  Augustus.  But  the  hunger  for  acts  of 
cruelty,  whetted  by  a  dozen  generations  of  carnage  w  as 
not  to  be  cooled  down  by  the  languor  which  followed  a 
stoppage  of  wTar.  Men  and  women  longed  to  behold 
deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty;  the  gladiatorial  ring  and 
its  fights  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  were  in¬ 
vented  to  fill  the  gap.72  Great  numbers  of  these  amphi¬ 
theatres  were  built  by  the  ring  speculators,  and  nearly 
every  city  of  any  considerable  population  possessed  a 
theatre  large  or  small,  where  the  blood-thirsty  people 
could  assemble,  pay  their  entrance  tribute,  and  on  tiers 
of  stone  steps,  often  in.  open  skies,  whether  in  rain  or 
shine,  feast  their  eyes  with  sights  of  naked  men,  with 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  serpents,  panthers,  and  all  the 

7' Liiders,  Dtonys.  Kilnst.,  ‘  Weihinschrft  aus  Steiris  in  Phot  is  r  ol  Kwrivoi” 

etc. 

Foucart,  Ass'ns  Efligieuses,  p.  117;  “Anubis  est  le  dicu  a  tett‘  de  ehacal, 
qui  ret  re  presen  t6  sur  un  grand  n  ombre  de  steles  lun^raires  de  la  Basse- 
Egypte.  aruenant  les  ames  au  tribunal  d’Osiris.” 

'-See  I.,  chapter  xii..  p  277  sqq.  and  fin.,  p.  332, 
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beasts  of  the  world’s  wild  forests  and  swamps,  were 
huddled  and  starved  into  a  condition  of  fury,  that  the 
multitude  in  their  frenzy  of  wine,  women  and  lust,  might 
behold  conflicts  of  tooth  and  claw  and  constricture,  and 
writhing,  moaning  death. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  so  many  organ¬ 
izations  of  huntsmen  existed  to  leave  their  monumental 
history  for  the  higher  science  of  an  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  were  genuine  workingmen,  organized  in 
protective  unions,  to  more  successfully  carry  out  their 
profession  in  scouring  forest  and  stream  to  entrap  and 
secure  the  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  serpents  which  were 
to  satisfy  this  savage  lust  for  sights  of  rage  and  conflict. 

Dr.  Waltzing,  in  his  valuable  w’ork  on  the  labor  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Romans,  mentions  a  collegium  of  hunters 
who  made  the  seizure  of  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre 
a  specialty  of  the  chase.73  This  chase  of  wild  beasts 
for  the  amphitheatre  was  especially  imperative  among 
the  Romans  proper,  whose  internecine  conquests  had 
been  the  cradle  of  every  grade  of  cruelty,  leading  finally 
to  their  own  downfall  and  extermination.  From  Rome 
the  passion  extended  out  in  all  directions  until  it  com¬ 
passed  the  known  world.  There  is  quite  a  numerous 
mention  of  the  Roman  hunters  or  venatores  showing  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  wild  animals,  and  no  doubt  the 
unions  sometimes  succeeded  in  securing  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  and  their  families  well. 

Dr.  Oehler  reminds  us  of  such  an  organization  at  Pan- 
topolis,74  Egypt,  whose  entire  business  was  to  trap  and 
gather  wild  beasts  for  the  Pantopolan  amphitheatre.  In 
Citios,  a  town  of  Cyprus  also,  there  was  a  hunters’  so¬ 
ciety,  with  a  boss  hunter  or  manager.  They  also  had 
for  their  regular  daily  business  the  entrapping  and  se¬ 
curing  of  game,  not  only  for  the  table  but  the  more  ro}Tal 
monsters,  elephants,  lions  and  tigers,  even  sometimes  a 
huge  boa  constrictor  or  other  serpent  to  nerve  the  piti¬ 
less  myrmidons  of  the  sands. 

"3  Hist.  Corp.  Ches  les  Romains,  I.,  p.  198:  “Collegium  venatorum  sacerdo- 
tum  Dianse;  chasseurs  de  betes  fauves  dans  le  cirque,  a  Rocca  d’  Arce;” 
and  cites  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Vol.  X..  no.  5671,  by  which 
we  understand  “ pour  le  Cirque." 

74  MSS :  “Pantopolis,  (Aegypten),  versorgten  kw^ol  unter  einem  d p*t- 
xvviyos  die  stadtiiche  Menagerie  mit  dem  nothigen  Futter ;  Rev.  des  fltudes 
Greques,  IV.,  1891,  p.  53,  hr.  IV.,  meherere  Inschriften.’’  Again,  ibid:  “InKition 
apt  Kyphos  linden  wir  Kwyyoi  mit  einem  apx<-i<v wyos,  CIO,  5619. 
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ITS  TENETS,  RULES  AND  METHODS. 

L  Lively  Modern  inquiry — Work  of  the  Academies — Dr  Bockh’s 
Comprehensive  Name — The  Organizations’  Greek  and  Latin 
Chisel- Work — Reliability  of  Our  Authority — Secret  Behind 
the  Old  Reverence  for  the  Jus  Coeundi — Their  Headquar¬ 
ters — Trades  Engrossed  by  it — Saint  Paul  the  Tent-Maker, 
Proved  to  have  been  a  Member — Their  Classical  Literature 
—  Ionian  Synod — N  umbered  Millions — Countries  Occupied — 
The  Didasculus — They  had  Schools  and  Taught  the  Rich — 
Popular  with  Emperors — Domitian  Persecuted  them — How 
Dr.  Ramsay  Found  their  Inscriptions — Ad  Exemplum  Rei- 
publicie — Twelve  Tables — About  their  Temples — Theatres — 
Why  Called  Gemeinde — Cicero’s  Denunciation — Killed  by 
Cruel  Money  Power  with  Aid  of  Standing  Army. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  inquiry  now  going 
on  among  our  scholars  in  the  academies  of  archaeology  ? 
Since  the  prime  of  life  of  that  great  and  accurate  scholar, 
August  Bockh,  who  first  pronounced  upon  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  among  the  ancients,  and  was  so  fearless  as  to  give 
it  a  comprehensive  name,  great  numbers  of  relic-hunting 
epigraphists,  alumni  from  the  academies  of  inscriptions, 
directors  of  excavations,  critics  in  hieroglyphics  and 
Greek  and  Latin  chisel-work,  and  sometimes  even  busi¬ 
ness  travelers  and  amateurs,  have  been  alert,  and  on  the 
search  for  more  of  these  strange  treasures  which,  skele¬ 
ton-like,  are  grinning  at  man’s  ambitious  wisdom  and 
mistaken  politics,  ogling  backward  upon  this  grim  and 
ghostly  lore  of  the  lost  socialism. 

W  e  are  safe,  on  the  strength  of  such  irrefutable  author¬ 
ity,  to  make  the  startling  announcement  that  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  in  the  fiesli  teaching  socialism,  this  or¬ 
ganization  was  at  its  height  of  power  and  efficiency,  act- 
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ually  numbering  several  millions  in  the  various  cities 
and  districts  of  proconsular  Rome.  Secreted  behind  the 
reverence  which  made  the  jus  eoeundi  of  Solon  impreg¬ 
nable,  it  had  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  coo- 
quests,  outlived  the  war  policy  of  suppression  by  ex¬ 
termination,  gathered  strength  by  mutual  protects  n, 
sympathy  and  love  which  had  become  its  tenets,  a  -1 
was  at  that  moment  blooming  with  a  grim  and  occult 
triumph  over  the  world.  We  shall  show  that  its  tenets 
were  economic,  its  methods  socialistic  and  its  vitality 
inextinguishable. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  headquarters  of  the  so- 
called  Great  International  Association  of  Artists  were 
at  Teos.  It  closely  interlinked  and  federated  with  its 
branches  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Palestine,  Phrygia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Italy  and  Gaul.  Although  this  enormous 
association,  stretching  far  and  wide,  was  supposed  to 
be  strictly  musical  and  histrionic,  it  in  reality,  engrossed 
more  than  a  dozen  trades  of  mechanical  and  professional 
men.  Among  the  trades  co-ordinating  with  the  general 
scheme  were  tentmakers,  of  whom  St.  Paul  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  one;  the  masons,  because  temples,  school 
houses  and  residences  had  to  be  built;  gardeners  and 
cultivators  who  embellished  and  tilled  the  land  they 
owned  in  common;  mechanics  who  manufactured  musi¬ 
cal  instruments;  engravers  who  chiseled  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  often  illy  because  unlettered  workingmen;  clothes 
makers  and  menders,  ordinary  and  theatrical,  who  kept 
the  play  actors  in  trim;  cooks,  butchers,  water  carriers, 
scene  painters  and  decorators,  and  other  trades  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Then,  as  to  the  more  strictly  professional  occupations, 
there  are  known  to  have  been  teachers  of  more  than  a 
dozen  different  branches  of  quite  classical  literature ;  for 
they  are  not  only  found  to  have  furnished  music  and 
other  entertainments  for  the  people  but  they  gave  val¬ 
uable  instruction  to  the  wealthy  and  better-to-do,  to 
which  class  they  could  not  aspire  to  belong.1  Dr.  Liiders 
has  explained  the  schools.2 

1  Atbenaeus,  Deipnosophistaz ,  XIV.,  626:  Se  ravra  tovs  <t>iAo£eVov  kai 

Ti/xodeov  vo/u-ov?  navddvoi'Tts  noWfj  </>iA<m p(a  \opevo<n  kut'  eviavrov  toI?  Jiiovvcri- 
aKois  av\i)Tais  f v  rol s  dearpois.  oi  uev  rraifiss  rous  Trai5t«ot’s  ayiLyas,  oi  Sv 
veaviaKOL  rovs  rd)v  dvBpuiV  Keyopevovs. 

2  Liiders.  Dionys.  Kunst. ,  pp.  134-40  shows  the  manner  of  these  schools 
as  taken  from  the  elaborate  inscriptions  containing  lists  of  prizes,  won  by 
the  boys,  and  the  various  names  of  the  plays  in  which  the  children  and 
others  had  excelled. 
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There  existed  wliat  was  known  as  the  great  Ionian 
Synod,  which  came  under  the  iEtolian  Law.  A  s\nod, 
such  as  in  those  days  was  common,  was  a  union  of  these 
artists  under  a  statute  legalizing  them  in  great  numbers, 
all  through  the  Ionian  towns  and  cities.  In  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  them  is  what  is  known  as  the  great  synod 
of  Teos  which,  away  back  in  those  days  was  the  central 
city  of  the  Dionysan  union.3  This  powerful  god  Diony¬ 
sos,  protector  of  the  products  of  nature,  “ennobler  of 
mankind  and  giver  of  joys,”  was  overseer  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  artists  and  patron  of  the  stage.  Consequently  all 
these  wandering  scenic  playwrights  were  necessarily 
Dionysic  or  Bacchic.  The  great  federation  of  Teos  must 
have  numbered  millions.  The  inscriptions  show  us  a 
list  of  fifty- three  places  small  and  great  where  they  were 
established,  and  where  they  carried  on  their  business 
of  public  amusement,  and  of  teaching.  This  list  which 
makes  no  pretentions  to  completeness,  only  covers  a 
small  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Macedonia.  The 
schools  entered  into  competitory  strife  for  supremacy.4 

3  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.  pp.  112-132,  where  it  is  shown  that  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  point  of  view  the  members  were  the  cultivators  of  the  Pythian  and 
Delphic  Bacchus,  or  Dionysus.  See  Ross,  De  Baccho  Delphico  and  Welcker, 
Alte  Denkmaler ,  I.,  p.  151  sq.  They  worshiped  the  2u nyp  or  Saviour,  think¬ 
ing  him  to  be  Dionysus,  Protector  of  all  good  in  nature. 

*  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  pp.  136-137  gives  a  list  of  winners  who  received 
rewards  for  superiority.  History  again,  is  indebted  to  recently  found  in¬ 
scriptions  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  workingmen’s  schools.  The  list 
of  prizes  and  of  names  of  males  of  various  ages  and  conditions  winning  them 
was  found  on  a  stone  at  Teos,  headquarters  of  the  great  Ionian  International, 
called  by  Bockh,  the  Great  Gemeinde,  a  word  which  in  German  is  well- 
known  as  a  church  community.  The  inscription  is  registered  in  the  CIG.  as 
3088 ;  see  also  3059  and  3060 : 

Adults,  above  prime  of  life: — Ilpto^vrepas  TjAixias. 

(This  portion  of  the  stone  is  illegible.) 

PRIZES  AWARDED 

For  rendering  and  reciting  rhapsody: — v7to/3oAt)s  avranoSoaeuis; 
to  Zoilus,  son  of  Zoilus: 

For  reading  and  assiduity  in  studies: — dpayi'«<7ea>s; 

to  Zoilus,  son  of  Zoilus,  other  prizes. 

Prime  of  life: — Metros  rjAua'a?; 

For  superiority  in  recitations: — t>7ro/3oAi)s. 

PRIZES  AWARDED 

to  Metrodorus,  son  of  Attalus: 

For  excelling  in  general  purity  of  knowledge : — dpayvwrews; 
to  Dionysicles,  son  of  Metrodorus  : 

For  superiority  in  high  attainments  and  varied  excellence : — no\vy.a^ias  J 
to  Atbenaeus,  son  of  Apollodorus : 

For  skill  in  painting  : — £u>y pwtfrias  : 

to  Dionysius,  son  of  Dionysius, 
also  to  Dionysius,  son  of  Menecratus. 

Other  persons  whose  names  are  too  dim  to  be  read  with  certainty,  ob¬ 
tained  prizes  for  categorically  listed  excellence  in; 
xaAAiy pa<f>ia: — beautiful  penmanship  and  painting; 

AapuraSo?  (Aa/xn-d?);  torch  racing  or  flambeau  gymnastics; 

\jja\fiov ;  psalm-singing  or  perhaps  composition,  or  both; 

Kidapi<77io0:  citbara-playing ; 

Kidapwiia? :  singing  to  the  citbara,  and  others. 
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Judging  from  inscriptions  and  various  desultory  hints 
of  the  writers  of  those  times,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  there 
were  thousands  of  them;  and  that,  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  they  were  employed  by  the  state,  or  municipal  cor¬ 
porations. 

In  their  art,  schools  of  no  very  despisable  size  and 
excellence  arose  and  flourished  everywhere.  Their  didas- 
calus  or  teacher,  in  many  cities  became  so  popular  that 
wealthy  families  patronized  them  by  sending  their  sons 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  their  daughters,  to  be 
educated  by  them,  especially  in  singing  and  amateur 
accomplishments,  fitting  them  for  their  debut  in  society. 
The  reason  why  they  were  popular  with  the  emperors 
Nero  and  Domitian,  while  other  communistic  associa¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  regular  trade  and  voting  unions,  were 
persecuted  and  massacred  by  such  potentates,  was  that 
they  made  flattery  and  legerdemain  their  business,  and 
were  obsequious  and  time-serving,  always  paying  the 
humblest  and  most  respectful  homage  to  all  persons  in 
power.5  They  were  called  wanderers  everywhere  at  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  There  is  a  regular  title  to  this  effect 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Newtonian  inscription,6 
showing  that  the  association  was  legalized  throughout 
proconsular  Home. 

Biographers  of  great  men  who  have  imagined  Ana¬ 
creon  to  have  been  a  member  of  this  association  in  its 
earliest  days,  B  C.  561,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
such  allegiance  but  contributed  proof  to  his  personal  or 
social  glory.  It  is  true,  he  might  have  known  them; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
Solon  ordained  the  law.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  wonderful  lyrics  in  dithyrambic  verse  of  this 
great  poet  might  have  contributed  a  great  deal  toward 
establishing  the  organization  and  placing  it  on  grounds 
of  perpetuity.  The  monuments  at  Teos,  Halicarnassus 
and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  are  almost  innumer¬ 
able.  So  also  we  have  a  valuable  notice  from  Dr.  Kam- 

6CIG.  4315.  “  *H  iepajTaTTj  /3ovAi)  teal  ot  ’A&rjvvtriv  ’EnLKOvpeioi  <f>t\6<ro<f>oi 

Kal  jj  iepa  i?vp.eAixrf  avvoSos.”  Again,  Le  Bas  1336,  showing  that  some  of 
them  were  rather  Epicurean  in  character. 

e  Discoveries  in  Halicarnassus,  II.,  p.  60;  For  more,  consult  CIG.  4897,  5127, 
6786,  6829;  Welcker,  Aachtr.  z.  Tril.,  p.  196;  G.G.  III.,  p.  311.  Their  compli-. 
ment  to  Hadrian  reads;  “'H  lepa  'ASpiavr)  ’Avrutvetvi)  dvpe\iKrj  nepino\i<TTucr, 
peya Arj  o’vvoSos  tu>v  airo  rrjt  o’ucovp.evr)s  wept  tov  Atbvvcrov  teat  avroteparopa  Hat 
oapa  Titov  ’AtAtov  'ASptavov  ’ AvTwvetvov  2e/3aaTov,  Evcre/3ij,  veov  Atovvaov." 
Liiders,  p.  74,  says:  “Die  Truppe  war  fiir  den  eanzen  Erdkreis  conces- 
sionirt,  nach  der  Formal:  awo  t^s  oittov/aevijs,” 
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say  who,  to  secure  accurate  information  for  his  critical 

geography  of  the  bishoprics  and  churches  of  Phrygia, 

traveled  over  most  of  the  territory,  and  adds  his  personal 

observation  to  numberless  quotations  from  learned  men 

who  preceded  him  in  this  interesting  field.7  He  quotes 

from  an  eranos  or  thiasos — evidently  not  understanding 

the  lowliness  of  those  makers  of  his  inscription — which 

if  not  already  converted,  are  very  near  to  being  a  full- 

fledged  Christian  church  through  a  union  of  poor  people 

who  communicate  their  adoration  of  the  mvsterious  fore- 

•/ 

runner-god  who  was  slaughtered,  and  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom.  They  are  proud  that  they  could  erect  to  him  an 
altar  out  of  their  own  means;  and  mention  upon  the  epi¬ 
graph  that  they  are  a  thiasos.  The  date  appears  to  be 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  they  are  mithraic,  the  nearest 
pagan  approach,  if  not  already  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  city  and  district  are  Akmonia  and  Phrygia.8 

Dr.  August  Bockh  who  edited  the  Body  of  Greek  In¬ 
scriptions  undertaken  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  after 
giving  the  subject  much  time  and  study  concludes  that 
the  Great  Ionian  Association  of  actors  had  for  the  basis 
of  its  organization  the  pattern  of  the  Attic  city  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  clause  in  the  original  Solonic  law  which 
is  lost,  but  fragmentarily  preserved  in  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vincial  edict  of  Gaius.  There  appears  nothing  in  the 
Digest  containing  it,  which  we  quote  in  a  note,  to  show 
that  the  law  took  its  original  form  from  Solon’s  measure; 
but  the  hint  given  by  Bockh  in  various  places,  that  this 
is  probable,  makes  us  feel  that  the  comparison  is  the 
richer.9  It  is  unlikely  that  the  words  in  this  singular 
edict:  uad  exemplum  reipublicas,”  were  at  all  intended  for 
the  then  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  much  more 

i  Ramsay,  Cities  a?ui  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  pp.  644-645,  inscr.  no.  546: 
“Susuz-Keui,  ’Ay.]  T.  Siovvcw  Ka.drjyep.6vi  oi  pvarou  rov  iepov  a  di.dc rov  eic  t u>v 
ihluv  Kadiepwcrav  <is  ttjp  eavrdiv  XPV<TLV  TVV  Te  e^eSpav  K.a.1  tjjp  npocrxeip  evrjr 
fiiatrrjv.”  Again,  on  the  subject  of  the  wonderful  forerunner:  “The  title 
Dionysos  Kathegemon,”  continues  the  learned  author,  p.644,  “was  used  at 
Pergamus.  He  was  also  chief  god  at  Teos,  and  in  his  worship  the  Great 
Association  of  actors,  oi  nepi  top  At ovvaov  rexvcrai  was  united.” 

®Foucart,  De  Coll.  Seen.  Arif.,  p.  20,  speaking  of  the  multitude  of  priests, 
mentions  this,  but  cites  CIG.  3068,  3070  to  show  their  numbers  elsewhere: 
‘  Apud  Teios,  institutum  fuit  etiam  alterum  sacerdotium  quum  Pergamenqs 
reges  Eumenem  et  Attalum,  quorum  beneficiis  collegium  auctum  et  amplift- 
catum  fuerat,  artifices,  Asiatica  adulatione,  et  vivos  divinis  honoribus  pro®- 
equerentur  et  mortuos  in  deorum  numerum  referrent.” 

#  Digest,  III.,  4:  “Gaius,  libro  tertio  ad  edictum  provinciate . Quibus 

autem  permissum  est  corpus  habere  collegii  societatis  sive  cujusque  aTterius 
eorum  nomine,  proprium  est  ad  exemplum  reipubliem  habere  res  com¬ 
munes,  arcam  communem  et  actorem  sive  syndicum,  per  quern,  tamquam  in 
republica,  quod  communiter  agi  fierique  oporteat,  agatur  fiat.” 
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probable  that  Gains  had  a  copy  either  of  the  Solonic  law 
containing  this  important  provision,  or  a  copy  of  the 
same  law  as  translated  for  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Roman 
statutes. 

Dr.  Foucart  published  a  valuable  contribution  in  proof 
that  these  actors  were  numerous  at  Tralles  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  and  were  worshipers  of  Hermes,  the  Latin  Mercury, 
giver  of  good  luck,  and  tutelary  divinity  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  preside  over  skill,  gymnastic  arts,  sciences, 
public  business,  markets  and  roads.  In  this  respect,  as 
implied  by  these  organizations,  Hermes  differs  little 
from  Dionysos  himself  who  was  the  Ennobler  of  man- 
•  kind,  giver  of  joys  etc.10  The  temple  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  was  used  not  only  for  devotional  exercises11  which 
frequently  amounted  to  very  little,  but  to  the  practical 
work  of  their  rehearsals,  schools,  and  evening  meetings, 
as  well  as  their  common  meals  and  banquets.  At  Mity- 
lene  an  inscription  was  found  which  was  also  the  work 
of  the  great  co-working  organization  centered  at  Teos. 
The  members  played  dithyrambs  and  agonies.  All  over 
Phrygia  are  found  their  relics.  At  Pessinus,  where  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  snubbed  at  the  syna¬ 
gogues  and  turned  away,  and  where,  through  some 
mysterious  influence  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  later 
chapter,  they  found  ready-made  brethren,  a  fine  slab  of 
the  wandering  troupes  of  the  same  body,  turns  up,12  with 
a  glaringly  suggestive  reminder  that  St.  Paul,  a  scene 
maker  by  trade  if  not  a  member,  was  taken  in;  for  some¬ 
body  was  there  all  equipped  with  sympathy,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  temple,  a  brotherhood  and  means;  and  this  somebody 
secretly  helped  them  to  work  in  a  revival  and  establish 
a  church  at  Pessinus.  We  shall  prove  that  the  “  some¬ 
body”  were  unions  of  trade  brotherhoods. 

The  Great  Ionian  Theatrical  Society  had  powerful 
churches,  or  as  they  are  designated  by  the  German  ar¬ 
chaeologists  “Gemeinden”  in  a  dozen  cities,  chief  among 
which  was  Teos,  and  thence  spreading  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  At  Tyre  there  was  one  performing 
the  agonies,  there  designated  as  the  great  Alexandrian 
plays.  At  Rome  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  there  were 

l#Cf.  any  good  Lexicon,  in  verb.  Ba/c^o?. 

Foucart,  Revue  Archtol.,  1865,  I.,  p.  222;  Liiders,  Dionys.  KUnst.,  pp.  5,  22, 
Also  %&.,  p.  33,  gymnasts  and  playrights  of  Delos.  To  kolv'ov  ruv  EvnaropixTuiy. 

i*  Liiders,  Dionys.  KQnst.  p.  92,  inscr.  98;  'H  iepa  p.o vaucf)  nepino\i(TTtKi) 
avro6o<;  riov  nepi  tov  Aiorcrvov  TexviTwy,  CIG.  4081:  id.,  pp.  93-94  and  his  inscr, 
101;  CIG.  5762,  found  at  Syracuse 
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organizations  known  as  the  Lupercalia,13  which  became 
so  considerable  that  the  attention  of  the  senate  was 
several  times  called  to  them  and  they  w7ere  mentioned 
by  historians. 14  Cicero  speaks  of  them  in  terms  deno¬ 
ting  contempt,  regarding  them  as  no  better  than  wild 
beasts.15  His  contempt  for  the  Germans,  like  a  great 
part  of  his  aristocratic  notions  brilliantly  expressed  in 
contemptuous  tones,  is  a  poor  offset  against  the  great 
human  fact  that  the  Germans,  perhaps  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count,  have  outlived  Cicero  and  Rome,  and  have  for  some 
reason  or  another  planted  an  immortal  civilization  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  aristocracy  so  boastingly  upheld  by  the 
proud  oratorical  lawyer  of  Rome.  The  lupercalia  were 
no  other  than  innocent  societies  of  the  play  actors,  be¬ 
ing  allied  to  the  great  international  association  of  play¬ 
wrights  which  had  their  headquarters  in  far  off  Teos  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  trouble  with 
Cicero  was,  that  these  “lupercalia  he  denounces  as  wrild 
beasts,  whose  institutions  were  founded  in  forests  and 
fields  before  the  dawn  of  humanity  and  law,”  were  on 
the  side  of  Clodius,  his  mortal  enemy,  who  is  now  well 
known  to  have  defended  the  poor  workingmen  and  their 
organizations,  whom  Cicero  hated,  persecuted  and  sup¬ 
pressed.  History  recounts  that  Clodius,  to  shun  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  pursuers,  escaped  to  Bovilla  whither  he 
was  chased,  entering  into  the  temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,  a 
crime  entailing  death  under  the  Roman  law.  Evidence 
now  turns  up  that  this  temple  was  of  the  lower  mysteries, 
not  the  great  official;  and  that  this  her  Dionysic  habitat 
was  one  of  the  many  asylums  of  retreat,  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  usage  among  the  poor.16  It  opened  its 
doors  freely  to  all  persecuted  persons  of  the  fraternity 
to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  The  cruel  money  power  against  which 
personages  like  Jesus,  Clodius,  Socrates  and  other  mar- 

13  BOckh,  CIG.  3065,  To  kolv ov  'E^tVou  crv/^Mopta?,  seems  to  be  a  slight 
variation.  Some  compare  it  with  collegia  gentilicia.  They  are  genuine  dLaaoi 
and  their  tombstones  are  numerous  in  Teos.  They  made  garlanded  epi¬ 
graphs.  Nos.  3101,  and  3112  CIG.  say:  'Oi  t'hacroi  7 ravre?,  to  koivov  ran'  Ilan*- 
ibjiaoTau' :  to  koivov  tu>v  AiovvaiacrTau',  showing  that  they  had  a  community 
of  economic  interests.  They  were  all  busy  with  the  means  of  existence,  using 
religion  to  pave  the  way. 

UOrell.  6010 — Lanuvii,  AVC.  741,  B.C.  6.  “Magnum  Collegium  Luper- 
corum  et  capitolinorum Referred  to  by  Cic.,  see  Orell.,  id.,  note.  The  Capi¬ 
tol  was  the  temple  and  is  the  origin  of  the  great  Lanuvian  inscription. 

16Cicero,  Pro  Marco  Ccelio,  11;  “Fera  quaedam  sodalitas  et  plane  pas- 
toritia  atque  agrestis  Germanorum  lupercorum :  quorum  coitio  ilia  sylvestris 
ante  est  instituta,  quam  humanitas  atque  leges.’’ 

i®Vol.  I.,  Index  in  verb.  Asylum,  explaining  this. 
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tvrs  fought,  used  its  low  subterfuge  of  tergiversation, 
and  to  this  day  makes  the  encyclopedias,  the  histories 
and  the  rhetoricians  fervid  in  calumnious  defamation 
of  Clodius  for  having  invaded  the  secret  penetralia  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  The  least  insight  into  facts  would  dis¬ 
abuse  the  encyclopedists  of  their  error;  since  the  Bona 
Dea  was  none  other  than  Diaua,  the  great  protectress 
of  the  poor  and  provider  for  their  fortunes,  pleasures 
and  joys.  Kinship  is  indeed  claimed  for  her,  with 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  who  pursued  and  scourged  with 
vengeful  fury  the  greedy  who  grasped  and  appropri¬ 
ated  more  than  their  share. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

STONES  BRINGING  WRITTEN  MELODIES  BACL 

TO  LIFE. 

Music  of  the  Unions  Described — Introductory  Reflections — Ex¬ 
ploded  Belief  That  Ancient  Forefathers  possessed  no  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Musical  Notes — Discovery  at  Delphi  in  1895 — Won¬ 
derful  Musical  Find  Chiseled  on  Pronaos  of  Temple  of  Pyth¬ 
ian  Apollo — Olympian  Hill-Slopes — Dr.  Theodor  Reinach’s 
Heliograph — Author’s  Visit  to  the  Temple  of  Oracles — Keen 
Criticism  of  Reinach,  Crusius,  Welcher — Frogs  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes — Music  of  the  Agonies — Pausanias’  Treasury  of  the 
Athenians — Gevaert  on  Instrumental  Music — Second  Musical 
Find  in  1896,  Still  better — Valuable  Illustration — Third 
Musical  Find — A  Treasure  from  Tralles  in  Asia — Influence 
of  the  Unions  who  possessed  the  Science — Outfit  of  the 
Musicians — Power  of  the  Drama — They  Sang  a  Doxology — 
Orphic  Canticle — Wide  Range  of  the  Singers — The  Harmos- 
tios  Nomos — A  Mournful  Strain — The  Hymnodoi — What, 
when  at  Last  the  Christians  Came — Jealous  Prelates  Stabbed 
Genius  to  the  Heart — Victimized  by  Prelate  Power — Sup¬ 
pression  at  Laodicea — They  Fell  Forever. 

So  wonderful  and  enchanting  are  the  fruits  of  investi¬ 
gating  science  which  sprout  and  ripen  out  of  the  critical 
reading  by  our  savants  in  the  seminaries  of  inscription, 
that  we  are  constrained  from  sheer  amazement  to  ask  : 
Are  we  singing  to-day  the  identical  strains  that  were 
familiarly  hummed  and  chanted  by  our  ancestors  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  ? 

Such  a  thought  reproves  ridicule  and  assumes  the 
serious,  as  we  plunge  down  into  its  resources  of  evidence 
and  drag  up  from  the  lugubrious  literature  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  workingman,  the  startling  glyptics  of  his  facile 
chisel.  Not  only  did  they  compose  music  but  they  wrote 
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it;  and  adapted  it  to  beautiful  verse  which  is  preserved 
to  us  in  hymns  to  the  divinities  they  loved.  It  has  long- 
been  assumed  that  the  ancients  had  no  musical  liter¬ 
ature;  no  notes  by  which  others  could  read  or  perform 
on  instruments  the  delicious  strains  which  thrill  the 
tasteful  moderns  with  half  of  what  makes  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing.  All  this  belittling  of  departed  ages  is  giving  way 
before  the  discoveries  that  are  illuminating  this  brilliant 
science  of  the  past.  The  splendid  triumph  of  modern 
research  is,  that  this  cumulus  of  facts  proving  art  and 
music  and  multiform  learning,  whose  fossilized  history 
rises  from  submergence  into  science  worthy  of  recogni¬ 
tion  by  universities  of  Europe,  to  be  wholly  the  work  of 
an  organization  of  laboring  people,  so  humble  and  lowly 
that  in  their  own  lifetime  they  could  not  regard  them¬ 
selves  a3  citizens,  or  hardly  as  human  beings. 

The  ancient  musical  guilds,  like  the  burial  societies, 
were  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  unions  whose  description 
occupies  the  three  preceding  chapters  of  this  work.  The 
musical  attachment  was  a  natural  adjunct  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  whole  vast  business  of  what  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Great  Ionian  Gemeinde,”  or  church  of 
artists  and  playwrights.  It  was  not  perfect  without  the 
necessary  music;  and  as  a  result,  this  accomplishment 
was  worked  out  to  a  state  of  much  perfection. 

We  proceed  immediately  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Delphic  Hymns.  The  analysts  of  the  ancient  music, 
who  devoted  time  and  talent  to  the  subject  are  Welcker, 
Reinach,  Weil,  Crusius,1  Weber,  Homolle,  Wesselv,  and 
others  devoting  their  lives  to  the  work. 

In  1895  there  was  found  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  small  city  of  Antiquity  situated  on 
the  little  river  Plistos,  some  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 

i  Crusius,  Die  Delphischen  Hymnen,  p.  90,  quotes  the  stanzas,  in  his  an¬ 
alysis  of  some  fragments  of  the  Glyconian  hymn,  with  instrumental  notes. 
In  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  stanza  occur  the  words:  amaiaTow;  Bax\ov 
duio-ou?;  and  line  5:  “cue!  croi^ere  npoanoXoi^”  which  we  take  as  clear  proof. 
Weil,  backed  by  the  highly  creditable  Homolle,  director  of  the  excavations, 
believed  it  to  be  as  late  as  B.  C.40.  If  true,  then  so  much  the  nearer  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  so  much  the  more  powerful  the 
musical  argument.  It  proves  that  they  actually  sang  into  being  the  new  Gos¬ 
pel;  and  that  at  Delphi  the  great  emancipation  pieces  took  their  rise.  Thus 
Weil  and  Homolle  place  date  of  hymn  at  B.C.  40,  and  Crusius,  ibid.,  p.  90, 
suggests  that  it  may  be  so;  otherwise  accounting  for  the  mention  of  Ro¬ 
mans:  “  .  .  .  .  dass  die  ungesungene  a.p\a  die  Herrschaft  der  Romer  sei.” 
But  Polybius  who  lived  and  wrote  100  years  before,  talks  of  the  subject 
matter  ^Histories,  II,  35:  “'0  fie  ano  TaXaritv  <f>o(ios  ov  p.ovou  to  na\atov,  a\\a 
xa6'  ripas  j/firj  n\eova .<«?  4£eirA.rj(e  too?  ’’EAArji'a?.”  There  was  certainly  a  great 
scare  among  the  Athenians  about  that  time.  For  the  xoyf  ojuiraf ,  see  Lo- 
bec,  Aglaoph.,  775  sqq. 
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Corinth  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  an 
extraordinary  inscription  engraved  upon  the  pronaos 
of  the  once  vast  and  magnificent  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  There  was  once  an  earthquake  that  engulfed 
this  mountain  city  in  catastrophe  and  ruin.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  paganism  which  existed  in  the  ancient  past, 
the  Christians  ascribe  this  seismic  upheaval  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Jehovah.  But  curiously  enough,  this  was  after 
all,  about  the  same  being  as  the  Jove  of  the  inhabitants 
they  condemn. 

Delphi  still  nestles  at  the  foot  of  this  celebrated  Mount, 
in  a  craggy  dell,  classic  and  beautiful,  exquisite  to  the 
romanticist,  with  pocket-gulfs,  flowery  fragrance,  gush¬ 
ing  springs,  oriental  birds  and  crag-climbing  herds, 
seemingly  the  only  survivors  of  an  ancient  majesty 
which  presided  there,  over  the  destinies  of  men.  A  pur¬ 
ling  creek  still  foams  .and  tumbles  past  the  ruins  of 
Apollo’s  temple.  One  great  mountain  spring,  the  Cas- 
talia  gurgles  from  the  heights.  It  is  the  self-same  me- 
phetic  fountain  of  antiquity,  whose  liquid,  "when  tasted 
by  the  priest  and  priestess  in  charge  of  the  secret  work, 
caused  them  to  fall  into  an  ecstatic  trance  and  to  sing 
with  inarticulate  tones,  the  dirges  and  requiems  of  the 
great  cathegemonean  Apollo. 

Among  the  recently  discovered  monuments  of  art 
which  are  fixed  to  the  credit  of  the  Dionysan  artists,  are 
two  inscriptions  of  written  music,  of  the  age  of  B.  C.  134, 
or  as  Weil  and  Crusius  inform  us,  the  age  of  Augustus. 
These  trophies  completely  overthrow  the  aged  belief 
that  the  ancients  did  not  vrrite  music.  In  our  recent 
visit  to  the  scene  of  these  discoveries,  we  received  much 
new  information  through  a  personal  conversation  with 
M.  Theodore  Beinach,  the  critical  epigraphist,  whom 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  detailed  to  work 
out  the  new  finds  at  Delphi.  He  found  the  key  to  the 
musical  powers  of  certain  hitherto  incomprehensible 
characters  not  belonging  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  was 
so  kind  as  to  present  us  with  heliographic  representa¬ 
tions  of  them,  taken  by  the  artists  at  the  excavations. 

In  ancient  Greek  music,  the  notes  were  written  in  a 
straight  line  and  not,  as  with  us,  in  a  scale  of  ascending 
and  descending  tones.  There  were  many  characters, 
each  of  a  different  power  and  the  tone  was  known  by 
the  shape  rather  than  the  position  of  the  note. 
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The  experts  of  the  Athenian  school  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government,  discovered  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
which  they  call  the  first  find.  It  was  published  in  1894 
and  is  here  represented,  wifh  the  translation  from  the 
original  heliograph.  Some  account  of  it  was  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  time.  Later,  another  discovery 
was  made  in  the  same  temple,  consisting  of  a  large  flag, 
part  of  the  pronaos  or  the  portal,  upon  which  were  en¬ 
graved  suspicious-looking  letter-like  characters,  likewise 
found  to  he  music.  The  old  rock  was  so  broken  and  worn 
by  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  vandalism  of  man 
which  had  been  going  on  since  about  B.  C.  134,  or  2160 
years,  that  the  work  of  reconstructing  and  adjusting  its 
fragments  to  expose  the  lettering  in  a  legible  shape  was 
at  first  thought  impossible.  Patience  and  skill  at  last 
prevailed.  The  broken  fragments  were  toggled  together 
and  the  artists  succeeded  in  taking  an  indifferent  helio¬ 
graph  such  as  is  shown  in  the  cuts.  From  this  the  true 
study  of  deciphering  and  modernizing  the  music  was  con¬ 
ducted,  until  the  world  is  in  proud  possession  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  laborer. 

The  scientific  world  had  long  been  anticipating  rich 
discoveries  now  going  on  under  other  powerful  writers. 
Crusius  brought  out  some  new  points  on  the  Papyrus 
of  Euripides.2  Theodore  Reinach  showed  us  a  quota¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  from  Dion  Chrysostom,3  referring 
directly  to  their  written  music.  This,  then  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  hint,  being  from  so  ancient  and  so  reliable  an  au¬ 
thor.  Furthermore,  they  found  in  the  celebrated  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes  something  very  significant,  regarding 
the  Delphic  hymns  which  they  afterwards  discovered,  as 
we  have  described.4  Even  Cicero  who,  like  Pliny,  wrote 
on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  gives  us  some  suggestive 
points  which  were  carefully  noted  by  the  scientific  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  track  of  the  lost  works  on  Dionysan  artists. 
Crusius,  perceiving  the  importance  of  all  this  honorable 

2  Crusius,  “Delphische  Ilymnen,”  p.  92,  sqq. 

3  Reinach,  in  “Bull,  de  Correspondence  H611.,”  1896,  p.  380,  note  2,  quot¬ 
ing  Dion  Chrys.,  “Orat.,”  LXVIII.,  p.  234;  Dindorf;  *  Slancp  ev  pa  t'oi>  neaov 
ifidoyyov  KaTCKTTTjo-avres  eneira  npbs  tovtov  apfxoTTOVTai  tov?  aAAovs.” 

*  Crusius,  “Delpli.  Hymn.,”  p.  21.  quotes  Aristophanes,  “Frogs,”  V. 

399,  ff. : 

o)  7toAi m/xois  ei >  eSpa t?  ev-df'S*  vaiior, 
a>  IaK,\e, 

e'Aile  toI'5’  <ira  Aei/xwKa  xtopeva’ioi' 
bcriovf  €?  diacrtoras 
7roAv(cap7rov'  p.ey  nt'dcrcrojv 
TTfpi  Kparl  trip  Ppvoi'ra 
(TT(!<f>aVOP  fXVpThiV k tA. 
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mention,  even  by  men  elsewhere  expressing  the  greatest 
contempt  for  their  organizations,  bewails  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  evidence.5  Hints  from  modern 
writers,  together  with  their  quotations,  all  show  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  they  are  unions  of  the  Dionysan 
artists.6  Notable  among  those  who  foresaw  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  written  music  is  the  great  author,  Dr.  Welcker, 
whose .  magnificent  work  on  the  Greek  trilogies  sur¬ 
passes  all  others  in  penetration  and  truthfulness  to  the 
customs  and  forms  of  the  ancients.  This  earlier  work 
contributed  much  in  inspiring  the  French  and  other  gov¬ 
ernments  to  appropriate  funds  with  which  to  unearth 
and  bring  to  the  surface  their  sunken  treasures.7  The 
discoveries  thus  far  at  Delphi  show  that  the  agonies  with 
the  people  there,  were  the  principal  attraction;  and  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Megarians  and  Eleusinians  dur- 
ing  the  summer,  used  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Mount 
Olympus  and  in  the  cool  shades  of  the  Delphian  Parnas¬ 
sus,  in  the  sacred  city,8  regale  themselves  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  concerts  and  the  agonies,  performed  by  the  Dionysan 
artists.8 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Delphic  hymns.10  In  the  wording,  mention  is  made  in 
praise  of  the  Romans,  giving  us  to  infer  that  the  hymns 
were  not  written  until  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans  which  historical  event  took  place  in  B.  C. 
146.  As  a  consequence,  Weil  and  Reinach  are  in  favor 

5  Cicero,  “Tusculanarum  Disputatio,”  I.,  2:  “Sumraam  eruditionem  Graeci 
sitam  censebant  in  nervorum  vocumque  cantibus.”  And  again,  “Pro  Mur- 
aena,”  13,  he  says:  “Ut  aiunt  in  Graecis  artificibus  eos  auledos  esse  qui  cithar- 
oedi  fieri  non  potuerunt.”  Similar  laudations  are  everywhere  inscribed  on 
the  stones. 

8  Crusius,  “Delph.  Hymn.,”  p.  92,  regrets  the  “Luchenhaftigkeit  der  Frag- 
mente”  found  near  the  main  inscription  of  the  Delphic  Hymn,  and  admits 
that  it  speaks  of  the  Ba/cxov  ©caaovs,  hinting  that  it  may  be  a  prayer  for 
Frieden  or  peace;  perhaps  it  is  a  prayer  for  Freiheit,  or  freedom. 

7  Liiders,  “Dionys.  Kiinst.,”  pp.  116,  117,  speaks  of'  there  being  an  or¬ 
ganized  body  of  poor  bread  earners.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their 
chorus,  and  its  early  and  later  uses  as  well  as  the  paraphernalia  in  use  by 
them  on  page  118;  and  his  hints  of  the  then  unknown,  show  that  in  his 
mind,  written  music  was  a  certainty,  a  fact  which  has  been  discovered  since 
Welcker’s  work  was  published. 

8  Welcker,  “Aescliyleische  Trilogie;”  “Griech,  Tragodien.” 

9  Crusius,  “Delph.  Hymn.,”  p.  64:  “Auf  alle  Falle  aber  sind  attische 
Festgesandschaften  in  Delphi  bei  alien  Agonen  etwas  so  gewohnliches,  dass  man 
aus  ihrer  Erwahnung  die  besondere  Art  des  Festes  kaum  bestimmen  kann.” 

10  Crusius,  “Delph.  Hymn.,”  p.  99:  “Die  Hymnen  inussen,  nach  ihrem 
Inhalt,  wie  nach  ihrem  poetischen  und  musikalischen  Stil,  ziomlich  der  gleich- 
en  Zeit,  etwa  der  Mitte  des  dritten  Jahrhunderts  vor  Chr. ,  angehoren.’ 
This  would  be  B.C.  250,  or  about  100  years  earlier  than  the  estimate  of  the 
French  Academy. 
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of  placing  the  date  at  B.  C.  146, 11  while  Crusius  suggests 
that  it  might  have  been  composed  as  early  as  B.  C.  250. 
Still  another  authority  gives  the  date  as  B.  C.  40.  On 
this  subject  we  may  append  some  remarks  indirectly  from 
the  “London  Times”  but  directly  from  the  “New  York 
Sun,”  published  at  the  time  of  the  analysis  of  Beinach 
which  was  finished  in  1896,  considering  it  worthy  of 
transcription  into  a  note.12 

Saint  Saens,  an  ingenious  and  successful  musical  com¬ 
poser  first  undertook  to  reproduce  the  Antigone  of  ^Es- 
chylus,  and  no  little  interest  wTas  created  regarding  the 
outcome  of  the  attempt.13  At  any  rate  the  labors  of  Weil, 
Keinach  and  Crusius  recently,  have  so  improved  upon 
every  former  work,  great  as  is  the  investigation  of  Wel- 
cker  and  others  and  admitting  that  these  pioneers  blazed 
their  pathway,  for  which  we  are  determined  that  so  far 
as  lies  in  our  power  they  shall  receive  full  credit,  have 
penetrated  no  less  than  three  immortal  inscriptions,  and 
overturned  the  old  belief  that  the  ancients  did  not  know 
how  to  write  and  teach  music  scientifically.  There  have 
been  rehabilitations  of  the  music  of  the  forefathers  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  theatres  of  Athens,  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in 
form  of  the  modern  concert;  and  living  humanity  has 
been  regaled  with  the  delightful  strains  which  were  com¬ 
posed  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  ancient  poor  man 
and  at  an  age  wrhen  he  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
the  dog.  The  whole  is  a  triumph  to  his  glory  and  honor. 

11  “Journal  de  Corresp.  H61l6nique,”  1896. 

1J  New  York  “Sun”:  “In  their  excavations  at  Delphi  the  French  have  un¬ 
earthed  the  building  Pausanias  called  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians.  They 
discovered  the  remains  of  two  large  slabs  of  stone,  inscribed  with  words  and 
music.  In  the  first  season’s  work  they  found  fourteen  fragments  of  various 
sizes,  of  which  they  published  an  account  last  year.  Four  of  the  fragments 
were  distinguished  from  the  other  ten  by  a  difference  in  the  notation  of  the 
music,  and  these  four  made  up  a  piece  that  -was  introduced  to  the  public  as 
the  ‘Hymn  of  Apollo.’  They  recently  found  another  large  fragment,  to  which 
the  remaning  ten  were  adjusted,  and  now  they  have  a  second  hymn.  The  lest 
line  of  the  new  hymn  is  followed  by  the  first  line  of  a  decree.  This  shows 
how  these  compositions  came  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  stone.  The  purport  of 
both  hymns  is  substantially  the  same.  After  the  invocation  of  the  muses  the 
poet  gives  various  legends  of  Apollo’s  life  and  works,  ending  with  the  slaughter 
of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi,  in  179  B.C.  He  then  imp’ored  the  gods  for  protec¬ 
tion  for  Delphi  and  Athens  and  the  government  at  Rome.  The  date  is  there¬ 
fore  after  146  B.C.,  when  the  Romans  took  possession  of  Greece.”  Yet  it 
might  have  been  100  years  later. 

33  New  York  “Musical  Courier,”  Deo.  27,  1896:  “Choruses  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  (music);  but  are  they  the  self-same?  Gevaert  proves  that  they 
were  rendered  instrumentally  by  the  ancients.”  And  still  again,  ibid: 
“One  brief  phrase,  twice  repeated,  of  the  chorus  in  dialogue  with  Antigone  is 
given  in  the  hypophrygian  mode;  but  one  of  the  choruses,  the  invocation  to 
Bacchus,  is  written  in  the  syntonolydian  mode  (fa  ending  on  the  mediant  la), 
and  has  an  essentially  plaintive  character.  ‘The  rudimentary  polyphony,’  says 
Gevaert,  ‘was  practiced  by  the  ancients.’  ” 
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The  third  musical  find  is  that  near  Tralles  in  Asia 
Minor,  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  the  Seikilos.  Lt 
is  an  inscription  of  pre-Christian  antiquity,  well  preserved 
on  a.  smooth  slab  of  stone,  and  bearing  the  notes  and 
also  the  words,  composed  for  a  wealthy  citizen  who,  on 
his  death-bed  willed  the  musical  branch  of  the  Dio- 
nysan  artists  a  sum  of  money  out  of  whose  use  they  were 
to  commemorate  his  anniversary  by  banquet  and  song. 
The  words  and  music  arc,  as  in  the  Delphic  hymns, 
worked  out  into  modern  notes;  and  we  are  thankfully 
cognizant  to  M.  Theo.  Eeinach  who  personally  furnished 
us  copies  in  heliograph,  which  we  here  present.  This 
gentleman  was  firm  in  his  assurance  that  the  Delphic 
music,  if  not  that  of  the  Seikilos,  which  as  is  easily  seen 
has  not  exactly  the  same  literary  system,  is  theirs.  The 
monument  to  the  Dionysan  artists,  from  so  high  an  au¬ 
thority,  is  certainly  flattering  in  their  favor;  since  M. 
Eeinach  thought  that  so  far  as  he  had  investigated  their 
science  and  aptitude,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  ancient 
civilization,  he  had  found  that  they  possessed  high  skill 
and  efficiency. 

The  importance  of  the  musical  and  gymnastic  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  organizations  did  not  escape  the  commenta¬ 
tors  and  lexicographers  of  their  own  age.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  there  were  several  very  good  diction¬ 
aries  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.14  There  was 
great  rivalry  in  musical  performances  of  the  Dionysan 
artists.16  Their  skill  was  so  great  and  their  behavior  so 
good  that  they  were  very  popular  and  their  music  took 
preference  to  all  others.18  Mummius,  Marius,  Crassus, 
Antony,  Nero,  Heliogabalus,  and  many  others  of  Eome’s 
soldiers  and  emperors  hired  them  to  perform,  and  we 
have  already  recounted  how  Alexander  at  one  time  got 
three  thousand  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  these 
musicians  were  furnished  with  a  complete  outfit,  in- 

14  Pollux,  “Onomasticon.  111.,  142:  *’Epavos.  Twv  Si  aywyutv  oi  p.ev 
■yvp.vt.Koi  oi  tcaAovpeyot  a/cTjt'ucoi  buop-aaOelv  ay  AiovvcnaKoi  re  icai  pv<yu<oi'.” 
This  definition  was  given  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  included  gladia¬ 
torial  entertainments  occasionally. 

15  LUders,  “Dionys.  Ktinst.,”  p.  116;  says:  “Wetteifem”  between  the 

<fji\oKi6apL<rrai,  who  did  not  sing,  but  played;  meaning  their  competitive 
rivalry.  So  also  the  same  rivalry  between  the  av\r)rai  and  twe  auAtpSoi,  the 
latter  of  whom  sang  to  the  flute.  • 

,a  They  were  constantly  called  upon  to  perform  for  rich  -toman  gentle¬ 
men.  Tacitus,  “Ann.”  XIV.,  21,  informs  us  that  Mummius  utter  his  triumph 
over  Corinth,  engaged  great  numbers  of  these  artists  to  perform  at  his  pro¬ 
tracted  festivities.  Polybius,  XXX.,  13;  and  Athenaeus,  XIV.,  p.  615,  speak 
of  their  performances.  For  an  account  of  their  schools  and  list  of  prize-win¬ 
ners  see  supra,  p.  233,  and  note  4. 
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eluding  tents,  mechanical  tools  and  even  water  carriers, 
is  made  manifest  by  inscriptions  and  pictures,  one  of 
which  we  present  as  an  illustration.17  Unlike  modern 
methods,  where  society  is  furnished  with  theatres,  and 
equipments  ready  to  receive  traveling  troupes,  these 
Dionysan  playwrights  furnished  their  own  parapher¬ 
nalia  and  had  means  for  transportation  from  place  to 
place.  Printing  and  advertising  were  defective,  and 
there  being  no  great  public  means  of  conveyance  run¬ 
ning  on  time  like  our  railroads  and  steamers,  they  had 
to  work  a  wandering  voyage  through  the  world,  often 
arriving  at  new  places  unannounced,  and  in  consequence 
they  sometimes  appeared  as  amateurs,  although  in  re¬ 
ality  they  were  old,  practiced,  professional  artists. 

One  of  the  great  and  favorite  themes  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  those  days  delighted  to  see  played  and  acted  out 
was  the  martyrdom  of  their  beloved  god.  In  Phrygia, 
this  imaginary  victim  was  Attys,  or  Adonis;  in  Egypt 
he  was  Osiris;  in  Teos  and  its  environs  he  was  Dionysos 
Kathegemona;  in  Caucassus,  he  was  Prometheus  chained 
to  a  rock  and  tortured  to  death  by  ravenous  birds.  Each 
of  these  messialis,  while  on  the  rack  of  torture,  in  his 
dying  gasp  gave  up  the  ghost,  feelingly  imploring  the 
Great  Father  to  forgiv  his  pursuers  and  through  his 
death  redeem  humanity.  This  in  skeleton,  as  the  an¬ 
cient  salvation,  was  the  subject  of  innumerable  plays,  all 
dramatically  elaborated  on  scenes,  some  of  which  were 
of  highest  art  and  perhaps,  in  painting  and  exquisite 
portrayal,  never  equalled.  It  is  possible  that  they  some¬ 
times  developed  artistic  efforts  equalling  if  not  surpass¬ 
ing  our  modern  spectacular  views,  with  weird  effects,  as 
charmingly  produced  by  our  electric  and  calcium  beams. 
Thus  they  certainly  exhibited  the  passion  plays,  includ¬ 
ing  the  apotheosis,  while  the  anima  of  their  typical  man, 
writhing,  but  towering  above  an  ignis  of  fiendish  torture, 
with  a  benevolent  omnipotence  when  at  the  triumphant 
pinnacle  of  dissolution,  long  before  the  arrival  of  our 

i"  Crusius,  Die  Delphisch.  Hymnen ,  p.  31,  and  42,  gives  a  collegium  of  holy 
water-carriers  which  is  explained:  “Unter  den  kAvtcu  AeA <f>i8e<>  wird  ein  be- 
stimmtes  collegium  aus  dem  delphischen  Priesteradel  zu  verstehn  sein.  Deni 
ganzen  Zusammenhang  nach,  konnte  man  an  Hydrophoren  denken,  wie  sie 
im  apollonishen  Kultus  bei  Suhnbrauchen  und  bei  der  Orakelspendung 
amtirteu.”  Again,  Dr.  Ramsay,  Cit.  and  Bish.  Phryg .,  II.,  p.  553,  found  their 
inscriptions  at  Akmonia,  and  discovered  that  they  sometimes  owned  land: 
“The  Hymnodia  were  a  body  of  persons  connected  with  the  native  cultus. 
doubtless  practicing  certain  ceremonies  of  a  musical  character  in  honor  of 
the  gods.”  etc. 
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Saviour,  used  to  be  made  to  cry  out  “Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”18  It  is  known 
that  when  these  plays  were  announced  to  take  place,  no 
matter  in  what  city  or  locality  of  Greek  or  Latin-speak¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  world,  the  people  would  throng  to¬ 
gether,  render  in  their  hard-earned  pittances  of  money 
to  pay  entrance  and  sit  on  stone  steps  in  the  open  air 
without  covering  from  the  elements  of  nature,  in  dizzy 
qualms  of  religious  delight  often  rising  to  infatuation, 
a  chill,  damp  night,  or  a  blazing  afternoon,  frequently 
contracting  colds  and  malaria,  often  bringing  them  to 
the  grave.19  All  along  the  route  of  their  strange  his¬ 
tory  we  find  scattering  relics  of  these  playwrights’  long 
time  existence.  There  was  a  sermon  once  delivered, 
fragments  of  which  were  picked  up  by  the  keen  obser¬ 
vers  of  the  renaissance.  It  was  a  “Word”  to  the  “In¬ 
itiates;”  and  the  hymn  which  they  sang,  accompanied 
with  a  doxology,  comes  to  us  in  the  well-known  frag¬ 
ment  attributed  to  Sanchuniatho,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  Philon  was  the  author  although  he  was  only 
the  translator.  There  was  likewise  a  parting  benediction 
which  Warburton  and  Le  Clerk  declare  to  have  been 
the  kogx  ompax  which  means  about  the  same  thing  as 
watch  and  pray.  The  hymn,  or  Orphic  canticle  was 
attributed  to  the  Jew  Aristobulus. 

There  has  also  been  found  in  the  Columbarium  at 
Rome,  an  inscription  of  schools  where  the  hymns  of  the 
Asiatic  artists  of  Dionysos,  organized  under  the  jus  coe- 
undi  of  the  Solonic  dispensation,  were  taught.  In  1726, 
there  was  discovered,  in  a  field  at  Rome  near  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  a  large  sepulchral  building,  so  sunken  in  neg¬ 
lectful  oblivion  of  the  ages,  that  it  was  covered  some 
seven  feet  under  the  ground.  Of  this  strange  tomb  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  future.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  full 
of  inscriptions  of  the  life,  the  doings  of  the  ancient  lowly 
and  none  other.  This  magnificent  building  could  not 
have  been  constructed  for  less  than  a  million  of  dollars 

18  Miller  has  translated  some  words  of  the  celebrated  Orphic  hymn: 
“Attis.  Les  Assyriens  1’  appellent  le  Trois  fois  regrettable  Adonis.”  'Am,  <re 
Ka\ovai  pe v  'Aaavpcot  TpLuodr^Tou  ’ASouii/.”  PhUosophoumerM,  ed.  Miller,  p.  118, 
showing  that  Attis,  or  Attys  and  Adonis  were  one  and  the  same.  On  the 
Jlymnodida  scales,  see  Foucart,  Ass.  11  1.,  p.  114.  Even  then  the  artists  of 
Aiovutros  were  writing  music  as  well  as  words.  Cf.  Liddell  in  verb.  i)pvo s. 

i^Oehler,  MSS.,  calls  to  mind  an  eranos  of  hymn  singers  at  Ephesus,  etc: 

‘Ich  stelle  hier  die  Inschriften  zusammen,  in  welchen  diese  allein,  oder 
mit  den  deoAoyot  genannt  werden.  'YpvwSoi  werden  erwiihnt  in  AKpiovia,  Bull. 
lUll,,  XVIII.,  1893,  p.  261,  nr.  44;  in  NocottoAis  ad  Istrum;  Archtol.  Epig ; 
Mitth.,  aus  Oesterreich,  XV.,  1892,  2  Inschriften,  in  deren  einer  vpyu>8oi.” 
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in  our  own  days  of  architectural  facilities.  In  it  we  find 
the  self-same  hymn  singers.20  They  existed  in  Rome  in 
large  numbers.  They  were,  in  fact,  organized  in  such 
force  that  their  inscriptions  are  found  in  every  country 
of  the  known  world,  and  probably  numbered  in  the  Au- 
gustian  age,  after  human  life  began  to  recuperate  under 
the  peaceful  policy  of  the  first  Caesars  which  refilled 
the  earth  with  population,  two  or  three  millions  of  initi¬ 
ates,  all  working  for  a  living  by  the  art  of  music. 

There  is  a  slab  from  Corcyra  which  shows  that  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  the  same  struggle  for  existence 
was  going  on.21  Liiders,  as  shown  in  the  note  below, 
proves  a  good  deal  regarding  the  personnel  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  and  accompanying  musicians  of  the  Dionysan  artists’ 
order.  There  is  another  inscription  of  the  wandering 
tribe,  chiseled  to  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  Delphi, 
showing  the  personnel  of  these  workers.”  There  are 
monuments  which  show  the  emulatory  exercises  of  the 
youth  in  the  schools  of  the  associations.  Some  of  these 
schools  were  large,  and  judging  from  appearances  they 
must  have  been  very  worthy  of  respect.  But  the  real 

20  Gorius,  Monumentum  sive  Columbarium,  etc.,  p.  99,  where  a  broken  epi¬ 
taph  is  portrayed,  showing  the  AtSaa/caAot  rutv  A Lowcrov  re^n t(dv  and  prov¬ 
ing  that  they  existed  in  Rome.  The  fraternity  extended  to  Pergamos  and 
some  of  its  members  were  evidently  country  people  even  bucolic  cowherds. 
Ramsay.  Cities  and  Bishop,  of  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  359:  “The  BovokAoi.  worshipers 
of  Dionysos  Kadi?yeju«v  (forerunner),  the  a£to?  ravpos,  formed  a  society  at 
Pergamos  which  contained,  besides  18  ordinary  BoukoAoi,  an  archiboukolos. 
two  hymn  teachers,  two  Silenoi,  and  a  Xopyyos.”  But  these  Bucolico  Orphic 
hymns  and  music  are  very  respectfully  dealt  with  by  another  author  Oehler, 
MS  ,  No.  72,  22:  “ Culturvereine  besondere  Art  BovkoAoi — Ich  habe  Eranos  Vin- 
dobonensis  die  Boukoloi  in  Pergamos  nach  Curtius  (Hermes,  VII.,  1873  p, 
39  40  nr.  XII.),  unrichtig  als  Reinderhirten  erklart,  weil  mir  damals  nur 
iene  Publikation  in  Schedenapparate  vorlag,  was  ich  gegen  Ziebarth’s  gehas- 
sige  Bemerkungen  feststelle.  Dass  darunter  Diener  u.  Verehrer  des  Dionysos 
zu  verestehn  sei,  hat  Scholl  Satura  Philologica ,  p.  176,  177  erkannt.  Dann 
haben  A.  Dietrich;  De  Hymnis  Orphicis.  Capitula  quinque,  p.  3-13.  Reitzenstein, 
Epigrammund  Skolion.  p.  193.  bes.  p.  203 u.  a.  ausfiihrlich  dariiber  gehandelt. 
Wir  linden  sie  inschriftlich  bezeugt  in  Apollonia-Sozopolis  CIGr.  2052;  Ephe- 
sos:  Anr.  Gr.  Inscrs.,  III.,  nr.  6020;  Pergamos,  Hermes,  VII.,  p.  39,  40,  nr.  12; 
Frankel.  Inschriflen  v.  Pergamon,  II.,  485;  ibid.,  nr.  72d,  486-488;  I.,  nr.  222  und 
II.  p.  509:  Perinthos,  Dumont,  Mel.  d'  Arch.  p.  382. 

21  Liiders.  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p,  121,  speaks  of  “Eine  interessante  Inschrift 
aus  Korkyra.”  A  wealthy  citizen  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  this 
Dionysan  Gemeinde  or  church,  with  which  annually  to  celebrate,  by  dra¬ 
matic  and  musical  performances.  The  inscription  is  well  known.  It  stipu¬ 
lates  that  on  the  interest  accruing  from  this  capital  the  plays  were  to  be 
given.  The  personnel  is  given :  Three  flute  players,  three  tragedians,  and 
three  comedians  had  to  be  engaged  besides  the  vocalists.  But  Dr.  Liiders 
calculates  that  3  must  be  accounted  3&3;  because  in  other  inscriptions  it 
is  proved  that  each  foreman  had  3,  or  a  smal  I  troupe  of  3,  making  7.  This 
scientific  discovery  comes  from  a  debate  between  Bockh  and  Welcker. 

22 The  stone  which  is  in  the  ruins  of  the  Delphic  temple  of  Apollo,  reads  : 
“P  pa\hu>8oi;  0  KidapiaTixi;  0  (ctdapwSot;  e  7rat6t‘s  \opevrai:  e  ar8pe<rx°f>evral • 
0  auAijrai;  0  5t6acr(caAot  avAr/rioi','  t  rpayipSoi  y  av\riTaL  (cat  y  8i8acr<a\oi ;  V 
^opevrai  KwjaoaK  (cat  y  i/aaTO/u.t<rdat.‘'  These  last  took  care  of  the  wardrobe. 
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fact  is,  that  however  worthy  they  may  have  been,  they 
got  very  little  respect  or  honorable  consideration,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Lucian  and 
Athenaeus,  of  whom  we  shall  give  specimens  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Near  Orchomenos,  Corinth,  has  been  found  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  showing  a  celebration  of  the  Dionysan  games.23 
commemorating  the  music  of  the  Dionysan  chorus.  These 
organizations  were  not  without  their  laws.  There  was  a 
law  of  wills  handed  down  to  us  by  means  of  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  piece  of  stone,  of  about  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Trajan.24 

The  musical  unions  were  so  thoroughly  interlinked 
and  organized  that  they  acquired  a  habit  of  making  pil¬ 
grimages  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.26  On 
the  march  in  these  wanderings,  the  music  they  sang  and 
played  was  the  hypophrygian  style,  used  for  all  dirge¬ 
like  occasions,  having  the  enharmonic  rhythm  and  com¬ 
posed  in  accordance  with  their  Harmotios  nomos,  a 
mournful  and  passionate  strain,  to  which  a  chorus  of  the 
Orestes  was  set.  Dr.  Ramsay  in  his  Cities  and  Bish¬ 
oprics  of  Phrygia,26  in  the  province  of  Akmonia,  cor¬ 
rectly  finds  that  they  sometimes  possessed  property,  es¬ 
pecially  in  lands;  but  appears  ignorant  of  the  now  well- 
knowm  eranotliiasos  and  does  not  speak  of  their  final 
extinction  by  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  which 

23  Rose,  Inscriptiones  Grcecce,  p.  300-301:  “'En  6’  avSpaa i  xppyyOiv  els  Atoi/- 
vcrLa  eviici jcra  #cat  avr/Awcra  avv  ty)  tow  TpiVoSos  avadecrei  nevTaKL<r\i\ia ?  Spa\- 
pas”  The  author  adds:  “Hujusmodi  marmora  Athenis  scripta  multa  ex¬ 
tant,  ’  showing  that  they  were  common  throughout  Greece  at  an  early  day. 
They  are  the  Dionysan  chorus. 

24 Foucart,  De  Coll.  Art/.  Scenicorum,  p.  14,  touching  these  laws,  says; 
“Exemplum  etiam  legis  constituendae  ex  uno  titulo  (id  est  lapide)  tenemus, 
quo  tibicen  Crato  hereditatis  suae,  cujus  partem  Teiis  sodalibus  reliquit, 
usum  per  legem,  et  earn  quidem  sacram,  definivit.”  CIG.  3078. 

25  The  name  of  the  regularly  organized  band  of  pilgrims  was  “To  kolv'ov 
twv  (Tvp.nopevopiivcji’  nap  Aia 'Yenov.,  ’  The  rain  god  was  connected  with  Zeus, 
the  Jehovah.  The  object  of  the  society  in  making  the  pilgrimages  was  to 
implore  the  rain  governing  divinity  for  copious  showers  in  days  of  drouth. 
Liiders,  DiOnys.  KUnst.  p.  27,  says:  “Wer  von  den  Biirgern  sich  den  Pilgern 
anschloss,  wurde  nach  den  gottesdienstlichen  Ceremonien  von  dem  Vereine 
empfangen.” 

26  We  quote  the  following  from  his  recent  work:  'Hymnodoi  at  Ak¬ 
monia,  for  the  first  time  in  Phrygia,  we  meet  this  body,  whose  existence, 
however,  may  be  assumed  in  most  Phrygian  cities.  The  Hymnodoi  were  a 
body  of  persons  connected  with  the  native  cults,  doubtless  practicing  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies  of  a  musical  character  in  honor  of  the  gods,  as  their  name 
denotes;  but  also,  in  all  probability,  having  a  social  side,  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  which  the ’Apyvporapta?  was  concerned:  and  this  income  was 
perhaps  secured  according  to  the  method  that  has  remained  in  use  in  Ana¬ 
tolia  for  religions,  to  the  present  century.”  And  in  note  4,  he  says:  “The 
government  recently  took  over  the  revenues  of  most  foundations”  (another 
word  for  society). 
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forbade  the  singing  of  compositions  of  their  own,  a  most 
cruel  and  jealous  piece  of  inhumanity. 

Summing  it  all  up,  we  shall  find  that  when  the  Chris¬ 
tians  appeared  upon  the  earth,  they  found  in  these  musi¬ 
cal,  economical  and  peaceful  societies  existing  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  world,  a  rich  and  mellow  soil  to 
plant  in;  and  they  took  to  themselves  the  spirit  of  their 
beautiful  music,  some  of  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  an  ingenious,  struggling,  hymn- 
chanting  antiquity.27  But  alas!  jealousy  and  a  malignant 
concupiscence  of  the  so-called  fathers  but  actual  de¬ 
spoilers,  finally  succeeded  in  suppressing  and  uprooting 
all  this  innocence  and  genius.  As  we  have  shown,  they 
had,  from  immemorial  antiquity  been  growing  into  the 
possession  of  an  occasional  patch  of  ground,  and  had 
erected  innumerable  pretty  little  schools  and  temples; 
and  it  being  in  close  harmony  with  their  tenets,  they 
took  to  their  bosom  this  originally  pure  Christianity 
which  grew  to  be  the  greedy  monster  of  empire  until 
they  were  suppressed  by  suffocation.  The  reptile  cov¬ 
eted  their  little  properties,  and  took  the  contemptible 
method  of  suppression  to  fasten  its  hideous  coil  around 
their  holdings.28 

It  will  be  shown  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  original  founders  of  Christianity, 
including  the  Master  himself,  were  initiates  into  the 
secret  penetralia  of  this  vast  order.29  Celsus  shows  be¬ 
yond  cavil  and  Origen  does  not  deny,  that  the  Christians 

27  Coloss.,  III.,  16;  “'0  Aoyo?  rov  Xp uttov  evoiKeiroj  ev  vfjuv  7rAov<riu>s  ev 

iraar)  <to$lcl  SiSaoKovreq  xai  vovderovvTeg  eavrovg  v^aA/xoI?  v/mvoig  »tat  wSaig  nvetifxaT- 
neats  ev  \dpLTL  aSovreg  ev  raig  leapSiatg  vpLuv  rtu  deep,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  singing1 
psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  sing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord 

28  Dionysius,  Book  of  Promises,  Frag.,  I:  “t>7?  7toAAt)s  v^aA/u.o6tas.  One 
Noetus,  or  Nepos,  a  sort  of  so-called  heretic,  composed  and  delighted  peo 
pie,  by  singing  psalms,  which  were  approved.  The  sanctimonious  priests 
construed  this  to  be  a  sin,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  waited  for  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  363.  Here  the  Dionysan  artists  were  attacked  and 
suppressed,  a  thing  which  could  be  done,  because  their  order  had  become 
mostly  Christianized.  The  psalm-singers  were  attacked  by  the  Orthodox  and 
exterminated.  The  narrow  subterfuge  was  that  psalms  composed  by  mere 
laymen,  were  not  inspired!”  Argobardus,  De  Ritu  Canendi  Psalvnos  in  Ec- 
clesia,  explains  as  follows:  ‘‘Mention  is  made  of  these  psalms  in  the  epistle 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  against  Paul  of  Samostata,  and  in  the  Penth- 
iinate  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  where  there  is  a  clear  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  \j/a\noi  iSiw-rucoi  in  the  church;  i.e.  of  the  psalins  composed 
by  private  individuals.  For  this  custom  had  obtained  great  prevalence,  so 
that  many  persons  composed  psalms  in  honor  of  Christ,  and  had  them  sung 
in  the  church.  It  is  psalms  cf  this  kind,  consequently,  which  the  Fathers  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  forbade  to  be  sung  thereafter  in  the  church,  desig¬ 
nating  them  iAuotikoi,  id.  est :  composed  by  unskilled  men,  or  not  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

29  Matth.,  XXVI..  30:  ‘‘And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out 
into  the  Mount  of  Olives.” 
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blended  copiously  with  the  Dionysan  artists  of  those 
earlier  days.30 

Summing  it  all  up,  we  find  that  the  Dionysan  artists 
were  a  part  of  the  great  economical  structure  of  the 
poor  and  lowly  races  of  mankind,  who  had  organized 
themselves  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  purely  for 
protection  against  the  outside  warring  world.  Being  in 
an  age  of  superstition,  wonder-working  and  love  of  ex¬ 
citement,  they  naturally  cultivated  music;  and  as  mu¬ 
sicians  and  artists  in  rhythm  and  melody,  branched  off 
by  themselves,  although  in  constant  concert  with  their 
congenital  neighbors,  the  magicians,  wandering  tinkers, 
and  houseless  nomads  who  lived  in  tents.  All  worked 
for  an  economical  existence;  and  all  longed  for  and  even 
worshiped  a  messiah  whom  they  persistently  believed  to 
be  forthcoming,  with  power  to  redeem  them  from  their 
precarious  condition.  Their  unions  almost  always  had 
a  burial  attachment,  and  were  at  base  strictly  econom¬ 
ical  institutions.31  The  Dionysan  experts  and  artists 
were  not  exclusively  religious  organizations.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  Foucart’s  great  work,  which  is  crowded 
with  valuable'  information,  reveals  this  clearly.32  We 
were  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  and  instructive  con¬ 
versation  with  this  savant  at  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  remember  his  interest  in  our  mention  cl  the 
connection  of  the  Solonic  law  with  our  estimate  of  the 
great  orders  of  collegia  in  ancient  times.  Likewise  we 
shall  be  a  long  while  forgetting  the  delicious  visits  by 
special  invitation,  with  MM.  Cagnat,  Keinach  and  many 
others  connected  with  the  Athenian  Academy.  Several 
of  these  men  of  investigation  and  science,  were  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  their  opinion  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  origin¬ 
ally  planted  into,  if  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  here  described ;  that  for  the  first  three  centuries 
they  were  shielded,  protected  and  reared,  like  fledglings, 

soNeander,  Hist.  Church.  I.,  p.  161,  commenting  on  Celsus’  criticism  of 
the  Christians,  taken  from  Origen’s  book,  Contra  Celsum,  VI.,  c.  41,  says  that 
Celsus  heard  it  from  Dionysius,  an  Egyptian  musician,  that  music  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  uncultivated  and  profligate,  but  not  over  those  who 
had  received  philosophical  education.” 

Bockh,  CIG.  2834,2845,  shows  members  of  the  burial  societies;  Liid., 
D.  K.  pp.  24,  25. 

32  Foucart,  Associations  Religieuses.  After  studying  this  celebrated  work 
thoroughly,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  however  foreclosed 
may  be  our  prejudices,  the  radical  fact  remains,  that  they,  had  at  base  but 
one  great  object  in  their  vast  and  long-enduring  organizations— that  of  tid¬ 
ing  themselves  through  their  terrible  economical  struggle  for  existence. 
They  all  had  the  burial  attachment. 
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against  danger,  under  their  secret  shield,  until  able  to 
stand  alone  and  assume  the  dignity  of  open  Christianity. 
In  most  functions  woman  was  prominent.35 

But  we  now  come  to  the  phenomenal  fact  of  their  sup¬ 
pression;  not  by  the  vindictive  conquests,  which  failed 
to  accomplish  that  dismal  design,  but  by  the  ungrateful 
church  itself,  whose  ambitious  prelates,  perhaps  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  little  properties,  conspired  to  annihilate  them 
under  the  accusation  that  their  music  was  sinful  because 
uninspired,  and  that  their  common  table  was  criminal 
except  for  themselves  and  the  priests. 

The  suppression  of  the  unions  at  Laodicea  sealed  the 
doom  of  Christianity  and  its  delicious  music  for  at  least 
1500  years.  That  stroke  of  misjudged  piety  stripped  off 
all  the  original  economic’scheme  of  Jesus.  The  plan  as 
clearly  and  undisguisedly  portrayed  by  this  master,  was 
to  make  of  the  holy  family  scheme,  ancient,  beautiful  and 
perfect,  where  the  babes  and  the  fledglings  and  the 
mother  and  father  cling  around  the  common  table  and 
the  happy  threshold  of  the  domestic  home,  making  it  a 
sacred  sanctuary,  father,  mother,  children  and  dear  ones, 
enjoying  and  owning  all  in  common.  We  say  the  plan 
of  the  great  Redeemer  of  struggling  mankind,  was  to 
burst  away  from  the  fetters  of  the  competitive  world; 
build  wider  and  more  wisely;  substitute  the  brotherhood 
for  the  model  family;  broaden  the  microcosm  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  few  into  the  cosmic  hundred  and  thousand;  so  finally 
the  government,  by  which,  under  one  common  interest, 
all  mankind  own  the  tools  of  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  emancipating  the  race.  This  was  the  plan;  and  it 
worked  so  well  that  the  world  was  being  filled  with  mill¬ 
ions  of  little  loving  fraternities,  singing,  chanting,  com¬ 
posing,  inventing,  sustaining  one  another  through  the 
cold  struggles  for  existence.  Men  and  women  under 
this  scheme,  co-operated  in  the  ever  purifying,  ever  civil¬ 
izing,  ennobling  and  mutually  enfranchising  jus  coeundi 
of  this  dispensation.  This  was  the  famous  economic 
scheme  of  that  masterful  and  exquisite  life  which  so 
sublimely  descended  into  the  pits  of  the  brotherhoods, 

33  Foucart,  Be  Collegiis  Scenicoinm,  p,  15,  says  that  mimic  players  were 
not  found  among  these  collegia;  and  adds  about  women:  “Vix  est  quod 
moneam  mulieribus  nullum  locum  in  scenicis  collegiis  fuisse,  quum  res  lud- 
icra  per  viros  tantum  honeste  agi  putaretur;  qusecumque  feminae  aut  salta- 
rent  aut  canerent  ad  tibiam  citharamve,  serviles  et  plerumque  meretricum 
loco  habitas  fuisse  satis  est  compertum.”  But  we  find  her  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  all  the  symposiums  and  other  fields  of  usefulness. 
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and  taught  them  to  enlarge  out  of  the  fraternity  into  the 
state. 

Divine  wisdom,  thinks  Plato,  is  too  pure  and  eternal 
to  be  founded  on  time-serving  billows  of  mere  genera¬ 
tions  and  flitting  centuries.  It  may  be  better  for  hu¬ 
manity  on  the  long  score,  that  the  greedy  prelates  and 
the  harpies  of  the  money  power  struck  the  unions  w  hen 
they  did  and  drove  them  from  the  earth.  Perhaps  so 
sublime  a  revolution,  all  things  considered,  was  too 
early  to  go  into  effect.  It  may  have  been  the  ineffable 
foresight  of  omniscience  that  intuitively  saw  unwisdom 
in  so  rapid  a  growth  of  the  outcasts  of  mankind.  Aris¬ 
totle  had  the  penetration  to  so  see  what  our  own  per¬ 
ception  is  too  poor  to  distinguish.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  cruel  edict  suppressed  both  the  sweet  music 
and  the  psalms,  and  their  common  table.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  regret  the  disaster.  But  the  suppression  of  the 
Solonic  law  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  was  the  last  and 
fatal  writ  of  injunction,  whose  effects  upon  the  world 
are  deeply  felt  to  this  day.  As  we  see  it  we  must  think 
that  had  the  right  of  the  syssiti  been  fully  accorded  to 
all  instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  priests,  the  eco¬ 
nomical  half  of  Christianity  would  not  have  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  and  suppressed.  The  money  power  would 
have  given  way  to  citizen  ownership  and  management 
of  all  things,  and  labor  would  have  long  since  been  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  and  of  lowliness. 
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Trade-Unions  of  to-day — ■Voting  Trades -Brotherhoods — 
.  Meals  in  Common — Property  in  Common — Tools  of  Labor  in 
Common — Question,  What  were  They? — Categorically  An¬ 
swered — Best  Greek  Name  Eranothiasos — Best  Latin  Name 
Collegium — Best  Aramaic-Hebrew,  was  Ebionim — How  this 
Poor  Man’s  Name  got  Pilfered  and  Stiffened  in  the  Schools — 
Love  One  Another  a  Principle — Numbers  and  Moral  Status 
at  Time  of  Advent — Determined  Adherence  to  Marriage — 
Not  Gnostics — Amalgamated  with  Christians  but  had  to  be 
Secret — Statistics  Gleaned  from  the  Stones — Admission  Fees 
Known — The  Dokimasia — Own  Strict  Rules — Charity,  Beg¬ 
gary  and  Blasphemy  disallowed — Initiations — Fines  for  the 
Non-Payment  of  Dues — Work  or  Starve — Contributions  to 
Valuable  Knowledge  by  French,  Austrian,  German  and  Ath¬ 
enian  Academies — Author’s  Personal  Reception  by  Them — 
Encouraged  to  Proceed — Scrutiny  of  Laws  Governing  the 
Unions — Financially  Helped  Each  other — Revenue — Nemesis 
— Turned  Mills  of  the  Gods  Against  Unfair  Distribution — 
Fines  for  Desecrating  Graves — Cremation  vs.  Burial — “Sub 
Preetextu  Religionis” — Whippers  and  Rhabdophores — Con¬ 
tortion  of  Word  Charity — Ignominious  Alms-Giving  or  Prof¬ 
fer  not  Tolerated — Original  Prytaneum — Essenes  ate  in 
Common  at  Temple  of  Jerusalem — Coenobium  at  Rome. 

Having  thus  far  shown  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  but  vast  and  wide  spreading  labor  organization 
among  the  ancients,  its  attempted  suppression  by  the 
Roman  conquests  which  failed,  and  its  final  suppression 
by  the  emperors  under  the  money  power,  the  lords  and 
the  high-toned  aspirants,  the  intelligent  reader  will  ask 
for  more  about  their  tenets,  morals  and  habits. 

They  were  not  guilds.  Most  writers,  overlooking  the 
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distinction  between  true  trade  unions  and  guilds  of  the 
feudal  ages,  treat  them  as  no  better  than  truckling,  beg¬ 
garly  guilds,  manipulated  by  petty  bosses,  and  who  so 
catered  to  feudal  lords  that  they  were  suppressed  by 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  largely  this  enslavement 
of  their  membership  and  the  accumulations  of  their  un¬ 
paid  labor  which  built  up  the  bourgeoisie  and  formed 
later  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  Europe,  un¬ 
til  suppressed  in  1789. 

It  is  a  radical  mistake  to  characterize  the  ancient  eco¬ 
nomic  organizations  of  the  lowly  workers  under  the  jus 
coeundi  of  Solon,  as  no  better  than  cringing,  degenerate 
guilds.  They  were  voting  trade  unionists;  in  other 
words,  unions  of  men  and  women  bereft  of  other  means 
of  existence,  whose  object  in  combining  was  to  win  bet¬ 
ter  chances  for  the  wTork  of  their  hands,  brain,  their 
physical  and  mental  endowments. 

We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  enough  of  their  own 
literature  which  has  transcended  to  us,  not  through  his¬ 
tory  or  epistolary  correspondence  but  through  their  own 
voluminous  inscriptions,  to  prove  that  while  the  tenets 
and  career  of  men  and  states,  society  and  statesmen,  of 
the  great  outside,  competing  world  so  graciously  por¬ 
trayed  to  us  by  historians,  were  grasping,  immoral  and 
cruel,  the  unheard-of  men  and  women  were  all  along  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  and  tenets  which  were  of  the  sublimest 
nature  and  replete  with  moral  and  religious  lessons  des¬ 
tined  to  stand  as  the  basis  of  higher  civilization  and  to 
abide  forever.1  They  certainly  understood  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  were  not  ashamed  to  perform  it.  Like  Adam 
Smith,  they  seemed  to  have  known  that  it  was  they  who 
produced  the  wealth  of  nations.2 

In  answering  categorically  what  they  were,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  bring  up  definitions 
both  from  their  own  inscriptions  and  from  w  riters  who 

1  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  II.,  161,  says  the  object  of  the  organizations 
was  economic,  and  denies  that  they  were  like  guilds  of  the  middle  ages: 
‘‘Trop  souvent  on  s'  est  laissO  tromper  par  le  souvenir  des  florissantes  Ghil- 
des  du  moyen  age,  si  d6gen6r6es  sous  1’  ancien  regime.”  But  the  old  cer¬ 
tainly  possessed  virtues  which  the  more  modern  lacked. 

2  Mauri,  I.  Cittadini  Lav.,  p.  63:  ‘‘Gli  Ateneisi  si  vantavano  con  orgog- 
liosa  compiacenza  d’  essere  figli  di  Pallade  e  d'  Efesto,  .dilscbilus,  Eumenides. 
12,  to  riii'  &y)niovpyucu)i'  y«Vo5.  Plato,  Legg..  XI.,  290:  Inscr.  CIA.  II.,  i. ,  1 14 

i  due  attivi  lavoratori  dell’  Olvmpio  che  coll’  audace  ed  altruista  Prometeo 
compivano  la  triade  divina  dell’  operosittl  manuele.”  sq.  The  Divine  Triad 
was  Pallas,  Ephestos  and  Prometheus,  who  especially  favored  manual  labor, 
Mauri  refers  to  Plato’s  mention:  "Obcrina  koivov  er  u>  e^tAoTe^vetTjjv”  Proto- 
goras,  321.  He  also  quotes  Xenophon  for  similar  sentiments. 
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lived  in  their  times.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  three  names  thiasos,  eranos  and  collegium. 
This  was  long  ago  admitted  by  Aristotle  and  many  others.3 
They  were  sometimes  appropriately  entitled  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  eranists.  Bekker,  the  Greek  scholar  of 
our  own  times  similarly  defines  them.4  Van  Holst  who 
wrote  a  work  on  this  subject  was  of  opinion  that  these 
eranist  societies  were  strictly  civil  institutions  and  there¬ 
fore  different  in  principle  from  the  thiasos;  but  his  work 
though  a  valuable  contribution,6  was  published  before 
the  scientific  world  had  become  thoroughly  aroused  re¬ 
garding  them. 

These  unions  were  magnificent  specimens  of  practical 
mankind.  They  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  times 
in  which  they  existed.  Their  fundamental  principle 
was  love  for  one  another.6  This  great  precept  is  purely 
Christian,  yet  it  was  practiced  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Advent.  We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
unions  of  love  were  in  the  world  in  great  numbers  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ  and  their  strength  and  numbers 
existed  at  a  keen  height  at  the  time  the  apostles  were 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Christianity.  The  goodness 
which  inspired  them  was  often  appreciated  by  the  poets, 
and  they  gave  the  credit  to  their  gods  for  influencing 
their  dignity  and  tone.7 

Their  morality  was  looked  upon  as  a  pattern.  They 
lived  in  days  of  great  profligacy,  but  seem  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  temptations  of  the  outside  world.  This 
was  especially  true  regarding  marriage.  All  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments,  from  centuries  before  the  Advent 
down  to  the  close  of  the  third  century  are  to  the  effect 
that  monogamous  marriage  was  held  very  sacred.  Al¬ 
most  everywhere  we  find  it  was  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  societies.  Marriage  was  always  desired  by  them  and 
the  slave  population  and  their  descendant  freedmen  and 
women  practiced  marriage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 

sFoucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  2,  cuts  it  off  as  follows;  “Pour  Ath^nee  les  deux 
termes,  dtacros,  epavo s,  etaient  tout  a  fait  synovmes."  And  for  Aristotle,  he 
says:  “Aristote  employait  les  mots  thiase  et  erane  pour  d6signer  des  asso¬ 
ciations  de  nature  analogue.”  Aristot.,  Ethica  Nlcomach .,  VIII.,  ix.,  7. 

*  Bekker,  A necdota,  p.  264,  23:  “@ta<rwTi)s’ — 6  kolviov'os  rtov  dvai o>v  Se  icai 
ovtch  op-yewi'e?.”  id  est ;  A  communist  who  participates  at  the  sacrifices. 

s  Van  Holst,.  Be  Eranis  Veterum  Grcecorum.  Leyden,  1832. 

#*‘Koivbv  Tali'  epavuTTUii’, ”  Ross,  lasers,  inedites  Grecques,  no.  107. 

?  Euripides,  Bacchus ,  77,  549,  378,  557,  680,  even  when  speaking  of  their 
dancing  and  singing  in  honor  of  the  gods,  carries  the  idea  that  there  was 
the  holiness  of  love  among  them 
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was  no  law  permitting  it.  In  the  teeth  of  hostile  and 
forbidding  statutes  these  poor  workers  went  unauthor¬ 
ized  through  life,  in  the  conjugal  bond;  and  it  may  be 
said  they  laid  the  base  of  marriage  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  regime.  It  was  they  who  eventually  called  forth 
the  laws  of  marriage  among  the  people  of  the  world. 

Numberless  inscriptions  in  form  of  epitaphs  are  dis¬ 
covered  showing  that  a  burial  attachment  of  the  unions, 
which  alone  was  legalized,  encouraged  marriage.8  The 
early  Christians  encouraged  marriage  in  consequence; 
and  there  is  a  canon  of  Peter,  composed  b}'  Clement  of 
Rome,  Peter’s  friend,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome,  which 
was  first  to  make  marriage  a  holy  rite.  Peter,  Philip, 
Tertullian  were  married  and  had  children.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Solonic  organization  was  so  great  that  in 
course  of  time  there  sprang  up  philosophies  and  their 
concomitant  wranglings  and  dissentions,  among  them 
being  Mon  tan  ism  which  was  so  hypocritically  pious  that 
it  denounced  marriage.  Gibbon,  who  treats  celibacy  of 
the  early  Christians  as  a  monstrous  offense  against  na¬ 
ture  may  mean  one  of  these  gnostic  bodies;  he  certainly 
cannot  mean  the  early  Christians  who  were  commanded 
to  marry,  which  was  io  strict  conformity  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  unions/ 

We  now  come  to  the  more  important  tenets  of  the  so¬ 
cieties.  It  is  made  clear  by  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  inscriptions,  that  applicants  for  membership  were 
subjected  to  a  very  strict  examination  before  they  could 
be  admitted.10  They  must  be  found  to  be  good,  pious 
and  trne.  The  remarkable  fact  is  here  disclosed  that 
the  essenes,  therapeuts,  orgeons  and  ebionites  were  sub- 

8  Ramsay,  Cit.  and  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  385.  no.  231  A vprjAto?  Pato?  'AneAAa 
Kartcncevaaev  to  pLirqp-eloy  eavTio  Kai  Trj  yvvaiKi  aviob  xo-  jp  /aijfpi  Kai  XPV artZ 
<f)LA<i>  Ovr)aip.(t)  Kau  T77  yvvaiKi  aii tov"  ei  Se  tis  enixtipnaet,  avaaKevanai  tov 
tottov,  i<TTui  all T<Z  Karapa  reKViav  re/cvots  Kai  rtii  ovnBov\tvo avii.  o  f3io<;  raura.” 
The  a-u/a/3ouAevoris  here  mentioned  is  the  council  of  the  union  to  which  they 
all  belonged,  and  it  came  under  the  Roman  law  of  the  collegia  funeraticia, 
Numbers  of  epitaphs  like  this  are  found  everywhere,  showing  marriage 
among  working  people  and  the  endeared,  self-protected  families. 

o  Gibbon,  Decline,  and  Fall,  I.,  pp.  549-550  Harpers,  analyzes  early  Chris¬ 
tian  asceticism  and,  as  if  misunderstanding  the  great  fact  that  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  married,  inveighs  against  celibacy  as  a  monstrous  offense  against  nature. 
On  the  subject,  see  Cleveland  Coxe,  in  Early  Fathers,  II.,  p.  57,  Emendations 
of  Similitude  9,  chap.  xi.  of  Pastor  Hermes.  Euseb,  Hist.  Ecrles ,,  III..  30 

fOLiiders,  Dionys.  Kunst..,  pp,  37-38:  ‘  Bevor  er,  in  dem  ehrwiirdigen  Ver- 
band,  ei?  Tyv  <xe/avoTarijv  avroSov  aufgenominen  werden  durfte  musste  er 
sich  ligitimireu  als  ein  ay  io?  Kai  evae^yg  xai  ayados."  Then,  having  estab¬ 
lished  all  these  qualities  and  paid  his  admission  fee  of  three  drachmas,  about 
<30  cents,  and  the  proper  dues,  he.  or  she,  is  considered  to  have  undergone 
the  SoKipaaia  or  scrutiny  necessary  before  initiation.  This  is  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  candidate’s  character. 
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jected  to  tlie  same  scrutiny.  Their  conduct  must  be 
found  to  have  been  based  upon,  and  consistent  with, 
the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  man. 
It  looks  not  a  little  strange  that  Neander,  the  powerful 
and  penetrating  historian,  should  discover  this  very 
principle  in  the  power  of  Christian  fellowship;  indeed 
the  two  organizations,  in  the  scrutiny,  in  baptism,  in 
initiations  and  many  other  things,  were  identical.11  An 
eranos  is  found  elaborately  describing  the  dokimasia  or 
examination  of  the  applicant  for  admission.  It  is  given 
in  full  by  Dr.  Foucart,  as  no.  20  of  his  celebrated  work 
where  in  line  33,  occur  the  remarkable  words.  We  give 
the  entire  inscription  which  has  caused  a  considerable 
discussion  among  the  savants.12  More  recently  others 
have  found  inscriptions  of  the  same  purport.  Dr.  Ram¬ 
say  brings  a  self-composed  epitaph  of  Apameia  in  Phry¬ 
gia  which  is  Christian,  or  the  work  of  a  partly  converted 
Christian  named  Gaius.  This  man  claims  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  qualities.13  Schomann  declares  that 
this  rigid  dokimasia,  or  scrutiny  into  the  character  of 
applicants  was  the  law.  This  again,  brings  evidence 
that  it  was  the  Solonic  law,  which  unfortunately  was  so 
badly  mangled  during  the  revolutions  that  the  clause 
is  no  longer  extant.  The  main  points  of  the  law  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  already  given,  on  which  admission  was 

liNeand.,  Planting,  VI.,  chap,  viii.,  trans.,  says:  “At  these  lovefeasts,  the 
power  of  Christian  fellowship  was  shown  in  overcoming  all  the  differences 
of  rank  and  education :  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaves,  partook  with  one 
another  of  the  same  simple  meal;”  meaning  that  of  the  common  table.  Dr. 
Oehler  in  his  MSS,  to  the  author  has  given  an  inscription  in  proof,  mention¬ 
ing  that  they  frequently  required  the  words  ay  to?  *ai  evaePgs  *at  dyaOos 
as  a  result  of  their  SoKigacria. 

12  For  a  full  quotation,  see  supra,  pp.  150-151 ;  but  we  may  here  repeat  a 

part  of  it,  Cf,  CIG.  126;  Foucart,  no.  20.  Wescher,  Revue  Archeol.,  1865,  II., 
p.  220  and  226;  “'Ap^iac  per  TavpiaKos,  a  rap  pgv  yiovvv\iiov  t)  v  o<TWKai5c(caTjj  6’ 
epavov  avvayov  clvSpes,  Kai  KOLvfj  fiovk rj  deapov  (fakir/s  vneypaxfj av, 

Sopos  epavKTTurv. 

M7)8evi  et-earur  enievai  els  rgv  creproraryv  av voSov  rHiv  epavtariov,  npiv  av  Soki- 
paadf)  el  ean  ayvos  Kai  evae/3rjs  Kai  ayadds"  SoKipa^erui  Se  6  npoarargs  Kai  6 
u.p\iepai'uTT'r)s  Kai  6  ypcutparevs  Kai  ol  Tapia i  Kai  avvSiKoi’  earwaav  Se  oiroi 
K\r)p(i)roi  Kara  eros  xaipcs  roi)  npoararov  6/u.oA.eiT top  P  Se  els  t'ov  fiiov  avrov  6  em 
»7pit>ov  ?  KaraArj^deiV  av^averco  Se  6  epavo s  ini  (fukoreipiais'  el  Se  ns  pa\as 
r)  dopvfSoys  Keivurv  ^aicoiro,  eKfiakkeadio  too  epavov,  £t) piovpevos  Tats  Smkais. 

.  .  .  .  Kpiaeavs  ...  nkyyals,"  Early  in  the  imperial  age  of  Rome. 

13  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  386,  i  riser,  no  232;  spoken 
of  as  the  identical  jurist  Gaius,  which  perhaps  is  an  error.  It  is  from  Eumen- 
eia  or  a  towm  near.  It  reads : 

Fciio?  <i>s  ayios  tbs  ayadds- 

Ramsay  says  it  talks  about  the  Christians ;  it  certainly  does,  but  is  never¬ 
theless  skeptical  regarding  the  Christian  idea  of  a  resurrection.  Roubes  de¬ 
fines  ayios  a  servant  of  the  great  Jehovah.  It  is  clear  that  Gaius  belonged 
to  an  eranos. 
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required  was  secrecy,  majority  ballot,  30  drachmas  ad¬ 
mission  1‘ee  and  the  regular  monthly  dues. 

Although  this  admission  to  the  eranos  was  the  law 
of  Solon  which  demanded  the  rigid  dokimasia  we  have 
just  described,  and  was  therefore  very  ancient,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  same  virtues  were  required  of  mem¬ 
bers  applying  for  admission  to  the  Christian  union; 
and  the  Tlierapeuts  and  Essenes  followed  the  same 
rules.14  This  principle  down  to  this  day  underlies  the 
structure  of  the  Christian  religion  and  is  likewise  the 
basis  of  socialism  being  the  physical  half  of  the  great 
principle  of  salvation.15  Fulfilling  these  requirements 
was  equivalent  to  being  the  agnus  castus  which  in  time 
became  the  figurative  Lamb.  This  agnus  castus,  pure 
willow,  was  a  favorite  symbol  of  the  thiasotes,  used  in 
weaving  crowns,  and  also  by  their  working  people’s 
unions  of  pre-Christian  times. 

To  be  pure,  upright,  respectful,  lamb-like,  honest  and 
just  to  one  another,  in  other  words,  to  love  neighbors 
as  we  love  ourselves,  were  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
millions  of  human  beings  of  both  sexes,  organized  un¬ 
der  the  mystically  secret  veil  of  the  Solonic  brother¬ 
hoods.  They  had  been  driven  to  the  endorsement  and 
practice  of  these  really  Christian  tenets  by  the  cruelty 
of  their  masters  who  held  them  as  chattels  from  a  time 
remote  in  antiquity ;  and  after  aeons  of  torture  and  mis¬ 
ery  the  good  men  like  Solon,  Numa,  and  Amasis  had 
come  to  legalize  their  unions,  hitherto  precarious  and 
illicit,  and  had  given  them  the  great  coeundi  so  beauti¬ 
fully  covered  under  their  dispensation.  But  until  a 
momentous  Advent,  their  order  had  been  hidden  in 
an  impenetrable  secrecy  and  cowled  in  mysteries  that 
darkled  of  doubt,  and  shut  off  the  orb  of  publicity. 
Bye  and  bye  there  came  another  Solon  who  burst 
the  bars  of  occultism  and  introduced  the  slow-working 
god  of  universal  knowledge.  He  is  yet  proclaiming  the 

H  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  p.  772,  speaking  of  the  Essenes,  quotes  Philo,  Quod 
Omn.  Prob.  Liber,  §  12,  p.  877.  M.  as  saying  that  “their  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  their  rules:  Love  of  God,  love  of  virtue  and  love  ot  man.”  This 
conforms  with  the  requirements  chiseled  upon  the  .Athenian  inscription  we 
have  quoted.  These  requirements  are  found  in  the  Talmud. 

15  The  requirements  to  membership  everywhere  were  <171-09  *ai  eu<7€/3T?s 
na\  ayados.  These  are  fundamental.  What  more  could  l  e. asked  ?  So  again, 
Clement’s  Epistle  to  James,  cap.  3,  says:  “James  the  lord  and  bishop  of  bish¬ 
ops,  who  ruled  Jerusalem.”  It  relates  that  Peter  at  Rome,  being  about  tc 
die.  ordained  Clement  as  bishop,  saying,  among  other  things  of  Clement: 
“Whom  I  have  found  above  all  others,  pious,  philanthropic,  pure,  learned, 
chaste,  good,  upright,  large-hearted  and  striving  generally  to  bear  ingratitude.’ 
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self-same  principles  until  all  men  shall  know  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  and  nations  shall  learn  strife  no 
more. 

Next  in  importance  after  their  initiation  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  paid  their  dues  and  upheld  their  or¬ 
ganization.  Whether  these  various  unions  had  signs 
known  only  to  the  members  is  a  matter  which  has  but 
recently  been  established.16  Some  inscriptions  clear  it 
up.  Fortunately  we  have  written  documents  of  early 
authorities  on  this  point.17  Many  ancient  authors 
have  added  their  contributions  to  this  information,  and 
the  same  flags  we  have  quoted  as  to  their  tenets  also 
furnish  data  regarding  their  fees,  fines  and  dues.  Num¬ 
bers  of  fines  are  found  recorded  upon  the  epitaphs. 
They  are  mostly  for  mutilating  graves.  The  unions,  as 
already  seen,  had  a  burial  attachment  to  their  order  be¬ 
sides  being  shielded  from  molestation  in  the  umbrage 
of  the  Roman  statute  known  as  the  lex  collegia  funera- 
ticia,18  which  served  them  for  centuries  as  a  helmet  to 
unlimited  organization,  and  was  afterwards  the  law  used 
by  the  Christians  to  shield  and  legalize  them  after  they 
had  been  engrafted  into  the  economic  unions  all  over 
the  world. 19  This  wonderful  law  of  the  collegia  licita,  or 
legalized  economic  unions  is  that  which  saved  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  sure  destruction  until  it  had  grown  in 
abodes  of  darkness  and  secrecy,  to  be  a  vast  power  and 
became  strong  enough  to  stand  and  defy  persecution. 
We  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  what  the  poor  fellows  had  to  pay  in  order  to 
enter,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  brotherhood.20 

16  Dumont,  De  Pltmbeis  apud  Grottos  Tesseris.  p.  100;  also  Apuleius,  De 
Magma, ,  55.  Foucart,  Ass.  Re/.,  p.  11:  “Les  signa  doivent  etre  des  emblemes 
que  les  inities  adoraient  en  secret.’’ 

i*  Foucart,  visa.  Re/.,  p.  141;  “La  cotisation  etait  egalement  obligatoire,  et 
nous  avons  vu  que  la  socifete  menaqait  les  retardataires  d’  abord  d’  une  am¬ 
ende,  puis,  de  1’  exclusion.”  He  here  refers  to  Harpocration,  Lexicon,  in  verb. 
’Epavo?  as  follows;  ’Epaytenrij?  ptrrot  Kvpiins,  ear\ v  6  rov  epavov  ju.ercYwt'  *at 
Trfv  (fiopav  tjv  eKacrrov  (j.r)vbs  eSei  Karafiakelv  tL<r(ft(p<ov.  On  VOit  egalement 
par  cette  citation  que  la  cotisation  mensuelle  etait  obligatoire.” 

is  Digest.  XLVII.,  xxii.,  De  Collegiis  et  Corporibm. 

loCagnat,  Revue  Contemporaine.  Jan.  1896,  fin.  Dr.  Cagnat  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  admit  with  considerable  earnestness  that  this  was  the  case  and  is 
doubtful  if  Christianity  without  their  aid  and  watchful  care  would  not  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  lost. 

soLtiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.  p.  38:  “Sogleich  beim  Eintritt  Bind  dreissig  Drach- 
men  zu  erlegen ;  verlasst  ein  Mitglied  Athen,  so  hat  es  am  ferner  an  dem 
Eranos  Theil  zu  haben,  periodisch  drei  Drachmen  als  Contribution  zu  leisten. 
Dann  tritt  es  nach  seiner  Ruekkehr  wieder  in  die  alten  Rechte  ein.  Der 
vorgeschriebene  Beitrag  jedoch  fur  die  an  alle  Versammlungen  und  Vor- 
tbeiien  participirenden  einheimischen  Mittglieder  betragt  iecha  Drachmen. 
Diese  mtissen  jedesmal  entricbtet  werden.”  etc. 
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Tlie  entrance  fee  was  thirty  drachmas,  or  at  that  time 
about  $6.00.  But  first  of  all  he  must,  as  we  have  shown, 
undergo  the  dokimasia  or  scrutiny  of  high  character.21 
Thus  the  member  was  compelled  to  contribute  regularly 
his  or  her  three  drachmas  as  periodical  payments,  and 
sometimes  six.  If  dismissed  he  could  get  back  by  good 
behavior. 

Now  comes  the  important  question.  What  became 
of  all  these  incomes  into  the  eranos  ?  They  went  to  buy, 
in  quantities  and  at  wholesale  without  the  usual  middle¬ 
man  and  his  system  of  selfish  profits,  the  food  for  the 
common  table,  to  which  all  the  members  had  an  equal, 
democratic  right.  Why  not  ?  Each  without  exception, 
paid  into  a  common  fund  the  same  sum,  in  form  of  peri¬ 
odical  dues,  sufficient  to  keep  him  or  her  supplied  with 
nourishment,  which  under  that  system  of  the  syssitoi, 
was  furnished  by  the  society  out  of  these  in-pouring 
funds;  and  it  had  a  complete  set  of  cooks,  buyers,  wait¬ 
ers22  and  officers  of  every  kind  whereby  to  carry  out  the 
system  to  perfection.  Frequently  as  in  Rhodes,  they 
also  had  a  periodical  banquet  where  several  societies, 
kindred  in  trade  or  character,  enjoyed  a  grand  reunion, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  variety  of  amusements. 
We  give  the  deciding  inscription  in  a  note  in  full,23  and 
as  the  subject  furnishes  a  key  to  our  history,  we  append 
various  views  regarding  it,  in  a  note  bearing  a  close 
relationship  to  the  inscription.  The  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  compulsory,  thus  fixed  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  the  dues  with  j>erfect  regularity.  The  certainty  is 

21  Liiders,  Ibid.  p.  37 :  ei?  Tqv  crepvoTaT-qv  aui'obbi'.  To  get  in  he  must 
prove  himself  ayvo?  *ai  evaefi'riq  *ai  ayados.  All  of  these  requirements  came 
under  the  unalterable  law,  and  they  carried  out  this  law  with  rigid  disci¬ 
pline. 

22  We  shall  soon  show  these  waiters  to  be  biaxot'oi,  deacons,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  church  deacons,  though  from  their  original  functions  of  wait¬ 
ers,  and  assistants  in  the  “daily  ministrations”  (Acts  VI.,  1),  they  have  sadly 
degenerated  into  their  almost  useless  office  of  deacons.  The  bia/eovo?  was 
very  lively  in  the  olden  time. 

23Foucart,  Ass’ns  Religieuses,  p.  42,  inscr.  21,  and  his  learned  opinions, 
subscribing  a  few  remarks  of  our  own  on  this  highly  important  inscription, 
which  Dr.  Pittakis,  ’ ApxaioAoy<.*i)  ’E(f>j?pepi?,  no.  861,  and  Rangab6,  Antiqu. 
Hill.,  no.  811,  Le  Bas,  Attique,  no.  384,  have  already  celebrated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  world.  It  reads  :  ’EjtI  Aio/cAe'ovs  tov  Ai'o k.  ap\ovTos,  •  t apievov- 
to?  ’Apoirov  rob  2eAev/eot>  Ilcipaiea)?  'lipoicrrotv  tu>v  Aioripov  <a i  .  *ai  Tlappevov  wv 
apxepavi<TTy<;  r\v  ’  Avtlo\ov  M apadwmo?,  eSo£ev  tCoi  k oivan  t<ov  'Hpoi'oTthv  npovor j- 
Sr/vai  tt}?  <f>opas,  onu>s  ol  airoSr/povvTes  rivv  'Hpoiartiiv  oiov  Srj noreovv  rpoirov 
SiSuxtlv  Kara  prjva  Ta?  Spa^pa?  Tpet?,  oi  be  errtSrjpovvTei  Kai  pi?  iTa.pa.yiv6p.fvai 
enavayayiucriv  .  ...  <ri  tx]V  (fiopav,  Ta?  Spa^pa?,  orav  ru>v  ieptov  ?  ^afiouriv  ra. 
pipri'  eav  Se  pr/  SiSuxriv  to  SlttKovv,  eSo^ev  pij  pere'^e iv  avroiit  n\eov  tov  epavov, 
eav  ptj.riia  avp^rp  r?  but  nevdos  ij  bta  acrdeveiav  airo\ei<f>dr)vat.'  opocws  be  ebo£< 
ipfiifia^eiv  e^elvai  roi?  .  ov  SpaxpHv  rptaKOvra  kol  ,  .  .  ,  tuv  e£  Spaxp&v  Kai  pij 
it  ...  ,  vi rip  tovtwv  be  avaStiovat  rvv  il/rj<j>ov  .... 
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that  these  meetings  were  regulated  by  law,24  as  is  well 
known  afterwards;  and  the  members  met  about  once 
a  week.25  Another  inscription26  of  great  importance 
quoted  in  full  by  Dr.  Foucart  and  of  a  very  early  pre- 
Christian  date,  corroborates  this  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  and  also  shows  that  the  laws,  customs  and  rules 
changed  very  little  from  age  to  age.  The  same  rules  of 
initiation  and  the  thirty  drachmas,  about  five  dollars 
and  twenty-eight  cents  were  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  fishermen’s  union  at  Hierapolis  in  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  century  that  was  paid  350  years  before  Christ,  as 
an  entrance  fee.27  We  note  as  proof  of  these  collec¬ 
tions  of  fees  that  the  same  practices  were  observed  in 
all  countries  and  all  cities  as  well  as  among  all  trades 
and  professions  organized  under  the  Solonic  rule.  Dr. 
Waltzing  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  who  has  brought 
out  in  three  valuable  volumes  a  history  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  as  they  existed  in  ancient  Italy,  shrewdly  per¬ 
ceives  their  strictly  economic  object,  in  the  manner  of 
employing  the  income  from  fees,  dues,  and  fines;  and 
we  recognize  his  authority  as  important  in  substan¬ 
tiating  our  own  groping  views,  early  entertained  and 
now  corroborated  beyond  the  power  of  any  argument 
which  can  be  brought  against  us.28 

24  Foucart,  Rel.,  p.  42,  shows  that  in  the  heroes’  society,  which,  in 
all  particulars  was  a  typical  brotherhood  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic 
dispensation,  the  members,  after  passing  the  scrutinizing  SoKipaaia,  before 
being  initiated,  had  to  pay  30  8pa\uai  entrance  fee  and  3  Spaxp-o-i  monthly 
thereafter.  The  littleness  of  this  sum  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
amount  they  realized.  Three  Spax Mat  amount  to  18  o/3oAot.  An  6 0oA.b?  was  of 
the  value  of  about  3  cents  of  our  federal  money.  These  3  Spaxpai  then, 
amounted  to  about  17  6-16,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  dues  imposed  on 
each  member,  monthly,  after  such  admission  to  membership.  There  is  no 
direct  information  as  to  how  often  after ;  perhaps  it  was  four  times  per  month ; 
though  they  had  no  weeks. 

25 This  would  fix  the  regular  dues  at  about  52  cents  per  week.  Harpo- 
cration,  who,  in  about  A.D.  200  wrote  of  them  for  his  Lexicon,  speaks  of 
their  compulsory  payment  of  monthly  dues:  “  ’’EpavLcry^  pevroi  /cuptu>;  ecrr lu 
6  tov  epavov  p .erextoi'  Kal  Tr)v  <f>opav  yv  tKacrrov  p.rji'bs  ebet  KaTaf3a\eiv  eicrcfrepiuv.” 

26  Foucart,  id.,  p.  189.  Inscr.  no.  2,  which  is  an  important  fragment  found 
at  the  Peiraeus,  Athens,  whose  date  is  fixed  at  some  time  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  In  most  particulars  it  agrees  with  the 
figures  given  in  no  21,  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

2T  Mention  is  made  of  the  ’Epayos  nvprofi6\(oi' — piscatores,  fishermen,  by 
Oehler,  in  his  list  of  labor  unions,  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  279:  “  Der  apxwvys 
der  Genossenshaft  in  Hieropolis,  Le  Bas,  III.,  741,  wohl  richtig  als  Einneh- 
mer  der  Beitrage  der  mitglieder  arklart.”  In  another  place,  MSS.  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  be  speaks  of  the  ei.cr<f>epeli>  ei's  ryv  avvoSov. 

28  Luders,  Dionys.  KUnst.,  p.  24,  speaks  of  a  list  of  contributions  of  a 
dtacros  discovered  by  Newton:  it  appears  they  cherished  the  relationship  of 
Apollo  with  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods.  Their  cult,  methods 
of  fees  and  otherwise  were  also  the  same  in  Athens,  Megapolis,  Laodicea 
and  many  other  places;  CIG.  4893;  Welcker,  419;  Lenormant.  Eleusis,  106. 
Another  somewhat  defaced  slab  of  the  orgeons,  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  43,  line 
31.  of  no.  2.  shows  that  the  entrance  fee  was  30  drachmas  350  years  B,C. 
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Dr.  L rulers  refers  to  tlie  lengthy  and  remarkable  in¬ 
scription  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre 
at  Teos,  maternal  center  of  the  international  Gemeinde 
of  Dionysan  artists.  It  relates  a  piece  of  statistical 
history  of  the  ancient  poor.  A  union  of  playwrights  at 
Teos  in  Iasos,  fell  into  debt  by  some  mishap;  and  un¬ 
able  to  extricate  itself  from  embarrassment  alone,  and 
being  a  regular  branch  of  the  international,  applied  to 
it  for  help.  The  time  for  this  was  propitious  because 
the  Dionysan  festivities  of  the  city  were  approaching. 
The  cities,  on  account  of  the  political  influence  of  their 
voting  unions  and  their  large  numbers  of  well  organ¬ 
ized  members  who  worked  for  each  other  hand  in  hand 
not  only  as  musicians  and  actors,  but  also  as  voters, 
in  order  to  secure  their  choice  of  proper  agoranomoi  or 
commissioners  of  public  works,  employed  their  organ¬ 
izations  to  do  all  the  art-work  of  the  festivities.29 

The  petition  for  help  from  the  branch  that  had  met 
■with  “calamity,”  was  taken  up  by  the  main  synod  after 
proper  presentation  of  the  grievance,  through  regular 
delegates,  presenting  the  same  in  secret  session,  and 
complied  with.30  They  then  turned  their  influence  upon 
the  commissioners  of  public  order  for  the  city  and  in¬ 
duced  them  to  select  their  performers  from  the  branch 
in  trouble,  themselves  lending  them  aid  in  their  own 
way.  The  inscription  gives  a  list  of  the  experts  em¬ 
ployed.  There  were  among  them  machinists  for  the 
scenic  art-work,  who  attended  to  the  apparatus;  one 
tragical  poet;  one  player  of  tragedy;  one  singer  to  the 
cithera,  two  flute  players;  two  melodramists  for  trag¬ 
edy;  two  comedians,  an  extra  cithera  player  who  had 
a  singer  for  his  music.  In  another  place  it  is  shown 
that  such  figures  are  to  be  multiplied  by  three,  the 
ones  mentioned  being  foremen  of  parts.31 

29  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  1.,  p.  320:  “Dans  les  colleges  pa'iens,  chac- 
un  verse  sa  cotisation  au  jour  fix6,  et  s’il  est  en  retard,  il  perd  ses  droits.” 
There  was  no  dawdling  beggary,  or  reliance  upon  some  “pull,”  or  “heeler,” 
as  we  see  in  our  corrupt  competitive  times.  Every  one  must  work.  No 
recognized  favors  because  of  superior  means  or  influence:  “Chez  les  paiens.  ” 

(  meaning  these  unions  )  “on  ne  distinguit  pas  entre  pauvres  et  riches;  tous 
avaient  le  m§me  droit.”  Ibidem,  p.  320. 

so  See  supra,  II.,  pp.  203-230,  chap,  x.,  where  it  is  frequently  explained 
how  this  German  word  Gemeinde  best  answers  to  the  Greek  avvoSos,  after¬ 
wards  becoming  the  synod  of  the  Christians.  The  “ Great  Gemeinde"  in  after 
years  was  enormously  planted  into  by  Paul  and  other  apostles,  because  it 
had  the  same  principles. 

si  Liiders  Dionys.  KQnst.,  pp.  78-88,  note  165.  p.  88,  reads:  “Die  Inschrift 
ist  urn  die  Mitte  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts  vor.  Chr.  verfasst.”  Another  list 
of  artists  is  given  by  Dr,  Foucart.  De  Coll.  Seen.  Avud  Grcec,  p.  55. 
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But  there  was  another  source  of  revenues  quite  fre¬ 
quently  brought  under  consideration  by  the  old  Solonic 
organizations,  which  was  that  of  receiving  donations 
from  the  outside  rich32  and  sometimes  even  from  zealous 
persons  of  means,  who  became  members  because  they 
admired  the  institution  and  were  honored  by  it  for  so 
doing,  by  receiving  an  annual  memorial  banquet  after 
death,  a  thing  frequent  among  the  ancients.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  during,  and  for  a  long  time  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  unions,  in  spite  of  their 
economic  vigilance  and  uprightness,  were  often  very 
poor  and  glad  to  get  aid.  Persecuted  by  petty  traders 
who  hated  them  because  their  wholesale  purchases  on 
socialistic  principles,  interfered  with  profits  of  specu¬ 
lating  craft,  such  skinflints  often  worked  their  influence 
against  the  poor  fellows  down  in  the  darksome  secrets 
of  communal  unionism,  while  above  they  stirred  up  the 
monarchs  against  them.  They  were  often  so  poor  that 
the  emulatory  incentive  among  outsiders  was  less  than 
the  innate  goodness  which  resides  within  the  hearts  of 
some  rich  men.  M.  Foucart  speaks  of  their  falling  in 
arrears  and  being  glad  to  accept  occasional  benefactions 
from  the  disinterestedly  good  but  better-to-do.33  In  this 
class,  the  state  was  their  best  and  principal  benefactor. 

Among  these  ancient  people,  ere  the  Christians  taught 
them  monotheism,  there  was  a  goddess,  Nemesis  by 
name,  a  divinity  presiding  over  human  fortunes.  She 
was  firmly  believed  by  such  strugglers  to  be  the  enemy 
of  unjust  distribution.  She  is  represented  in  their  en¬ 
gravings  as  riding  through  aerial  smoke  and  tempest, 
in  a  fiery  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  one  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  scale  of  justice  to  all  men,  and  in  the  other  grasping 

32  Foucart,  Ass.  Ret.,  pp.  46-47;  “Le  plus  souveut,  la  communaut6  se  tirait 
d'affaire,  grace  ft  la  libferalite  de  quelques-uns  de  ses  membres  plus  riches 
et  plus  zeles.  Tantot  ils  lui  pretaient  de  1’  argent  sans  int£ret;”  and  refers 
to  inscription  no.  42  of  his  work;  also  no.  6,  line  13;  and  no.  26,  lines  10-11. 
The  first  7  lines  of  no.  42,  which  is  the  nos.  2629  and  3003,  of  ’ Ap\io\oym'r) 
’Ecf>T}/xepei's,  read : 

'E5o£ew  ro i?  Sepamaarai?' 

’E7ret Sr)  ’Eirajj.eti'cui'  Suipewou 
’A v'rip  KaAo?  Kayados  (ov  SiareAei 
nepi  t'ov  diacrov  Kai  <f)iAoTip.os, 

Xpeiaf  re  yevo pewr/s  apyvpiov 
ei?  ’£v\oji'iav  riai  dtacrtoi 
npoeiayveyKe  to  apyvpiov  cltokov. 

No.  6,  lines  13-14,  read:  eis  rds  eiriaKeuds  6e  npoava\i<TKu>i’,  Kai  row  apyuptj- 
pov  apxvyot;  yei 'bpevov  <r vvaxdrjvai,  kt\. 

38  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  47:  “En  somme,  ce  qui  ressort  de  1’  £tude  des  inscrip¬ 
tions  ’  c’est  gue  ces  societ6s  etaient  le  plus  souvent  embarrassees,  et  qu' 
elles  ne  faisatent  face  aux  d^penses  que  par  la  g6n6rosit6  des  bienfaiteurs.  ’ 
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terrible  storms  of  pent  up  lightning;  the  whole  swoop¬ 
ing  down  upon  millionaires,  the  military,  the  Csesars 
and  their  standing  armies,  the  craving  sensualists  whose 
greed  for  money  has  ever  choked  earth’s  lovely  valleys 
with  dry  bones  of  good  men  robbed,  starved  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  just  and  honest  dues.  This  fairy  goddess 
of  retribution  was  worshiped  by  the  unions.34 

Nemesis  is  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  many  authors.35 
Hers  are  the  mills  of  the  gods  which  though  they  grind 
slowly,  ‘'grind  exceeding  fine.”36  She  is  often  the  god¬ 
dess  of  vengeance;  also  protectrice  of  dumb  animals 
against  the  brutality  of  man;  and  did  we  still  believe  in 
her,  she  would  be  the  divinity  in  charge  of  humane  so¬ 
cieties.  She  was  endorsed  by  the  trade  unions  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  among  others,  those  of  the  bagpipers. 

Having  spoken  of  the  methods  of  replenishing  their 
common  treasury  it  is  in  order  to  illustrate  another 
method,  that  of  punitive  incomes.  These  incomes  were 
from  fines  for  non-attendance,  awards  accruing  from 
lawsuits  such  as  judgments,  and  fines  for  mutilating 
property.  The  latter  which  was  far  the  most  common, 
wras  mostly  from  offenders  who  mutilated  graves  and 
belonged  to  their  burial  attachment  which  was  fully 
legalized  by  the  Roman  law.  A  large  number  of  trade 
unions  in  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  have  given  us  valuable  inscriptions.  We  have 
carefully  scanned  Dr.  Ramsay’s  work  on  the  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  and  counted  no  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  epitaphs,  many  of  which  were  erected  by  unions 
as  the  context  shows,  and  mentioning  the  sums  forfeited 
in  fines  for  mutilating  graves,  sepulchres,  mausoleums 
and  heroons.  Specimens  of  these  inscriptions  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  as  curiosities,  the  epitaphs, 
being  often  dictated  in  advance  by  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  buried.  The  fine  in  many  cases  is  ordered  to  be 

34  Orell..  nos.  1787,  1790,  4121  and  innumerable  others.  It  is  significant 
that  working  people  had  the  boldness  to  organize  themselves  under  the  frown¬ 
ing  Nemesis  who  guarded  against  the  unjust  and  unequal  distribution  of 
their  labors.  The  bagpipers’  union  of  Temisvar  worshiped  her:  Orell,  no. 
4121,  “Deae  Nemesi  Ael.  Diogenes  et  Silia  Valeria  pro  salute  sua  et  Fili- 
orum  suorum  mater  et  pater  ex  voto.  A  solo  templum  ex  suo  fecerunt. 
Collegio  utriculariorum ;  Temisvarii.  Mur.,  551,  4." 

35 The  best  dictionaries  mention  her  as  an  important  divinity:  “She 
brings  down  all  immoderate  good  fortune  and  checks  the  presumption  that 
attends  it;  being  thus  directly  opposed  to  £/3pi?;  and  herewith  she  is  often 
the  punisher  of  extraordinary  crimes.”  Liddell.  See  supra.  Vol.  I.,  p.  413, 
quoting  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  XIV.,  A 'at.  et  leg ,  tit,  VII. 

36 Plutarch,  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindida,  III. 
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paid  into  the  tameion  or  receptacle  which  of  itself,  that 
is,  this  tameion,  was  the  treasury  of  an  association  un¬ 
expressed.37 

Sometimes  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  meddle  with  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sacred  dead;  for  it  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
plained  how  intense  were  the  loves  existing,  after  death 
and  burial,  or  rather  cremation,  as  it  existed  in  their  im¬ 
agination.  The  fines  often  rose  to  500  drachmas;  and 
in  several  instances  1500  were  collected,  after  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.38  Many  fresh  discoveries  make  it  certain 
that  the  orgeon,  thiasos  and  eranos  were  trade  unions 
having  burial  attachments  under  the  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  very  busy  attending  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  life.  In  this  habit  of  burials  and 
cremations  among  the  poor,  half  enslaved  people  of  those 
days,  there  was  a  habit  of  burial  in  imagination  when 
owners  of  slaves  and  serfs  refused  to  grant  the  corpse 
to  them  for  proper  sepulture  under  their  union’s  rules.39 
There  was  a  fine  attached  in  case  of  neglect  to  fulfil  the 
rules.40 

A  very  large  sum  of  250041  denarii  was  exacted  by  the 
bag  carriers’  union  of  Cyzicus,  an  organization  of  freight 

37  CIL.,  III.,  1547:  ‘Deae  Nemesi  illi  templum.  Pons  Augusta.” 

38  Rains.,  II.,  p,  392.  no.  260:  'EAiris  MeAiTuiyos  tu>  LSI u>  arbpi  KareoKevaaep 
to  i)pu>op  /cat  top  tear'  avrov  fiuipop'  e<f>'  u>  aurr;  17  ’EAtti?  /o$5evdrjcreTai  xai  Eur- 
v\r)<;  /cat  MeAiTtoj',  /cat  el  tlpol  aAAov  /3ovAt)Oj7  /crjSevcrai  £a>cra  17  ’EA7t>5-  Mera 
6 e  Trji'  re\evrr)p  ai/rijs  ovSepi  e^eerrat  Tedrjpau  erepu)  x^pi?  tu>p  irpoyeypapLp.ep.uiP’ 
o?  Se  ap  €7rtT7jSeuaet,  dija-et  ts  to  iepibraTOP  rapelop  ?>r)p.”  5000  denarii.  Perhaps 
Chr.”  The  word  ’EArrts,  according  to  Ramsay,  p.  493,  id.,  indicates  that  it 
is  Christian  and  the  sacred  treasury,  rapelop,  shows  that  it  was  of  a  body 
of  organized  persons,  not  an  individual.  Like  hundreds  similar,  now  com¬ 
ing  to  light  in  this  immediate  region  of  Eumeneia,  Phrygia.  See  Oehler. 
It  in  all  probability  is  a  union  or  guild,  like  R’s  nos.  294,  295. 

30  Oehler,  MSS.,  ‘‘In  Perinthos,  hat  Aurelius  Eutiches  gegen  den  Ver- 
letzer  seines  Grabes  eine  Geldstrafe  von  je  506  zu  Gunsten  der  avpfiuiaii 
to) p  \a\iceior;  CIG.  3636  und  add.  In  Smyrna  von  250  tois  <f)opTr)yol<;  rots 
irepl  t6‘1  /9ei/co^'•  American  Journal  of  Archceology,  I.,  p.  141;  und  in  Thyateira 
an  ein  kolpop  ....  eine  ihrer  Hohe  noch  nicht  bekannte  Grabmult:  Monat- 
S’hr.,  Berliner  Akad.,  1855,  p.  192,  no.  11.”  As  much  as  1000  danaria  were 
paid  in  fines  at  the  seaport  Cyzicus,  for  mutilatiug  the  graves  of  the  iepibra- 
Tap  crvpeSpLOPTuip  oa/c/co<f>6pu/i',  vide  SuAAoyoc,  VIII.,  1873-74,  p.  171.  Dr.  Oehler 
further  assembles  a  valuable  list  of  others  who  paid  fines,  one  as  high  as 
1500.  It  was  a  union  of  wool  workers  who  received  the  sum.  Dr.  Ramsay 
thinks  the  sign  *  is  Christian.  Dr.  Ramsay  says  this  sign  to  be  Christian 
must  have  one  of  the  stems  vertical;  otherwise  it  is  pagan,  and  we  notice 
that  Oehler’s  MS.  likewise  makes  it  vertical. 

40  Moinms.  Be  Coll,  et  Sodal  Rom.,  p.  101,  refers  to  the  law  of  the  union 
of  Lanuvium,  see  Vol.  I.,  p  355;  ‘  Item  placuit,  quisquis  ex  hoc  collegio 
servus  defunctus  fuerit  et  corpus  ejus  a  domino,  dominave,  sepulturae  datum 
non  fuerit,  neque  tabulas  fecerit,  ei  funus  imaginarium  fiet;  '  and  refers  to 
Cardinalis,  Dipl.  Imp.,  p.  264:  ‘‘ Cremabatur,  scilicet  imago  ejus  et  sepel- 
iebatur  pro  corpore  ipso;  cave  cum  Italis  quibusdam  cogites  de  imaginibus 
majorum  ante  funus  latis.” 

41  Mith.  Athen.,  VI.  1281,  p  125  Kv£i/co<»,  250  Serapia.  lepoovreSuiP  tu>p 
aaKicatfiopuiP  tiop  ano  top  ucrpvirov.  On  the  stone  the  figures  we  give  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  certain  Greek  letters. 
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handlers,  called  sackkophoroi.  They  sued  for  damag¬ 
ing  a  grave,  and  recovered  this  sum.  The  same  methods 
of  exacting  money  for  mutilating  graves,  extended  to 
the  columbarium  at  Rome,  and  the  tines  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  language  containing  the  most  fearful 
threats.42  An  important  work  written  by  Menadier,  an 
Italian  savant,  ranks  the  gerusise  among  the  organized 
unions,  a  fact  seemingly  unknown  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  al¬ 
though  we  ourselves  suspected,  long  since,  that  it  would 
turn  out  so,  after  full  investigation  of  the  slabs.43  The 
excavations  and  other  resources  for  modern  science  are 
almost  daily  bringing  to  light  from  tlieir  long  oblivion 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  ancient 

V 

lowlv.  One  of  some  moment  is  that  of  Thyateira,  where 
certainly  immense  organized  industries  existed  of  many 
trades  during  the  apstolic  age,  and  into  whose  economic 
activities  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  planted  and  nurtured 
for  the  first  300  years.  All  the  towns  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  these  unions,  with  the  legalized  burial  attach¬ 
ment  and  they  have  left  their  epitaphs  which  tell  us  of 
the  tines.44  The  synod  of  the  society  of  Heroes  of  Akrai- 
phia,  once  inflicted  the  heavy  fine  of  2000  denarii  which, 
considering  relative  values,  was  equivalent  $250,  for 
mutilating  and  opening  sepulchres.45  The  archaeologist 
Mommsen  declares  that  great  numbers  of  colleges,  or 
unions  had  this  burial  attachment;  and  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  his  statements  is,  that  they  used  the  burial  clause 
more  for  the  sake  of  holding  their  whole  union  legal¬ 
ized,  than  for  f  he  ostensible  purpose  of  funeral  benefits  ;46 
although  he  places  far  more  to  the  credit  of  the  funeral 
attachment,  important  as  it  was,  than  it  ever  deserved. 
In  this  burial  attachment  we  have  striking  evidence 
that  the  ancient  unions,  on  account  of  the  severe  laws, 
were  obliged  to  play  the  makeshift  of  the  mortuary  and 

42  Gorius,  Mon.  Site  Columbar.,  p.  10:  “Quare  eas  aperire,  infringere,  aliud 
corpus  superponere,  obviolare,  mortuos  inquietare,  pcenis,  ac  diris  vetitum, 
summumque  nefas  crediturn.” 

43  Menadier,  Qua  Condicone  Ephesii,  etc.,  p.  59:  “Ex  qua  natura  gerusife 
pendere  arbitramur,  quod  totiens  sepulc.rorum  liesorum  pcenas  gerusiae  sol- 
vendas  esse  statuitur.  Asia;  enim  in  oppidis  privatorum  hominum  collegio, 
nisi  omnino  fallimur,  nusquam  hoc  evenit.” 

44  Oehler,  MSS:  "In  Sigeion,  finden  wir  eine  Grabmult  von  500  denarii, 
?u  Gunsten  der  ervn/3ioux7is  riv  \a\Keta v-,  CIG.  3639  add.” 

Inscr.  Grrec,  Sept.,  3728.  It  was  paid  to  the  cnii'oSos  Tali'  rjpwacrTaii'. 

^Momms.  De  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  97:  “Omnino  quidquid  de  singulis 
exemplis  his  eertari  potest  casu  evenire  non  potuit,  ut  leges  collegiorum 
sacrorum  omnes  in  urbe,  in  Italia,  in  Pannonia  inventas  ea  non  instituta 
esse  Deorum  causa,  scd  ad  funera  curanda  indicarent;  ut  in  plerisque  col- 
ligiis  ex  innmnerabilibus  quae  Deorum  nomina  pr*  se  ferant  eandem  na- 
turam  latere  facile  suspicemur.” 
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of  religion,  while  they  actually  organized  for  economic, 
and  social  purposes.47 

Fining  members  for  multitudes  of  trivial  offenses  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  and  to 
an  abuse,48  carrying  it  to  an  extent  that  victims  ere  con¬ 
demned  and  their  names  were  inscribed  to  their  ever¬ 
lasting  infamy.  There  is  a  monument  of  an  eranos  or 
thiasos  at  Troezen  showing  fines  paid  to  the  goddess 
Cybele ;  but  as  she  was  a  creature  of  ethereal  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  fines  must  have  been  paid  to  the  society  where¬ 
with  to  defray  their  economic  wants.  The  whippers  of 
Athens  enforced  fines.  Certain  over  zealous  persons,  in 
defense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  mysteries  organized  in  the 
capacity  of  rhabdophores,  and  exacted  fines  from  per¬ 
sons  suspected  of  betraying  the  lictors*  awful  secrets, 
thus  getting  money.49  The  needs  of  these  organizations 
for  money  as  a  means  of  existence  was  frequently  so 
great,  especially  among  the  scenic  actors  who  led  a  far 
more  precarious  life,  that  they  may  have  sometimes 
abused  their  guaranteed  powers  and  exacted  fines  out  of 
proportion  with  the  justice  of  the  case.50  Nevertheless 
every  indication  derived  from  their  inscriptions  proves 
that  exact  justice  was  meted  out  to  their  members  and 
that  everything  was  sedulously  performed  under  the 
unalterable  law.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
ancient  charity,  to  show  how  outrageously  the  word  has 
been  contorted. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  gift-giving  or  so-called 
charity  recognized  among  the  organized  labor  unions 
of  the  ancient  lowly.  The  disgraceful  and  degrading 
eleemosynary  scheme  of  proffer  and  alms,  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  church  prelates  but  not  of  early  Christianity. 
The  myriad  original  unions  into  which  the  apostles 
planted  Christianity  wanted  no  charity.  Each  was  a 

47  Dig.,  XLVII.,  11,  lex  2.  De  Extra  Crim.  “Sub  prsetextu  religionis  vel 
sub  specie  solvendi  voti,  coetus  illicitos  nec  a  veteranis  tentare  oportet.” 
The  enactment  of  this  statute  shows  how  prone  the  unions  were  to  shield 
themselves  under  the  wings  of  any  subterfuge. 

48  Foucart,  ^4ss.  Mel.,  p.  23,  cites  lines  13-16,  of  his  inscr.  no.  4,  p.  191: 

“  KadiorraTO)  Be  rj  del  Aavxdvovaa  lepeia  £d/copor  e<  rutu  iepeicjy  ruiv  yey evemv  npo~ 
repor.  815  8e  rrjv  avrijr  prj  e£eivai  Karaarrjaat  etos  .  ...  ii  Be  p.i 7,  air  10?  {Vtu”  <ctA. 

49Foucart,  yiss.  Mel.,  p.  182:  “Le  ywaucovopos,  assist^  de  'pa/3So<£poi,  a  le 
droit  de  frapper  et  de  punir  d’  une  amende  ceux  qui  causent  quelque  d6s- 
ordre  ou  enfreignent  le  reglement.” 

so  Foucart,  De  Seen.  Artif.,  pp.  17-18:  “Suffragiis  designabantur  ii  quibus 
in  externas  civitates  ad  agendos  senicos  ludos  eundum  esset,  mulcta  mille 
drachmarum  irrogata,  si  quis  designatus  imposito  inuneri  deesset.”  Vide 
also  p.  59. 
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microcosm  of  the  forthcoming  state  which  took  care  of 
the  members,  furnished  them  with  work,  kindness  when 
sick,  food  at  a  common  table  like  the  typical  father  and 
mother,  and  burial  with  honors  after  their  decease. 

The  good  old  Saint  Augustine,51  after  more  than  200 
years  of  abuse  of  this  term  and  of  attempted  malprac¬ 
tice  against  the  principle,  disgusted  with  their  attendant 
failure,  declares  for  the  true  old  Christians  who  stuck 
to  their  first  loves  and  tells  us  they  were  known  at  sight. 
“There  is  charity  in  their  choice  of  diet;  charity  in  their 
speech;  charity  in  their  dress;  charity  in  their  looks; 
at  every  point  at  which  they  meet,  and  plan,  and  act.” 
It  is  plain  by  this,  that  the  charity  which,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  religion  influencing  our  civilization,  is  made  to  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  almsgiving,  is  not  meant  by  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  who  was  disgusted.  He  meant  and  championed  the 
word  in  its  original  and  uncontorted  definition,  por¬ 
ting  no  such  meaning  as  this  modernized  gorgon,  which 
blights  manhood  and  belittles  labor  under  the  ignomi- 
ious  proffer  and  recipiency  of  alms.  The  fact  is,  mod¬ 
ern  associated  charities,  so  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that 
prelates  prostituting  the  church,  are  driving  her  pagan- 
ward,  out  of  her  original  economic  design,  will  begin 
slowly  to  differentiate  from  the  degrading  eleemosynary 
idea,  as  now  understood  in  its  horrid,  insulting  deform¬ 
ity,  into  the  ancient  and  honorable  idea  of  manliness, 
natural  to  their  methods  of  furnishing  work. 

The  great  unions  we  have  so  elaborately  described 
were  practically  economical,  and  necessarily  so  under 
the  Solonic  law.  This  is  everywhere  acknowledged.62 
The  eranos  was  not  a  charitable  institution.  Dr.  Fou- 
cart,  while  trying  to  make  himself  believe  that  it  was 
exclusively  religious,  seriously  contradicts  his  own  hon¬ 
est  if  not  well-founded  statements  in  showing  that  it 
v  as  a  strikingly  business  concern.  There  was  no  room 
for  fakirs  or  loafers  there.  If  a  member  without  a  satis- 
facb  ry  excuse  established  by  law,  failed  to  pay  the  sum 
eii;  dically  required  for  the  common  meal,  he  was  un¬ 
compromisingly  ejected. 

61  Manichcean  Heresy,  XXXIV.,  73. 

52Luders,  DiOnys.  Kunst.,  p.  2:  “  .  .  .  .  fanden  sie  doch  in  niichster  Nahe 
eine  in  alien  Einzelheiten  ausgebildete  practische  Form  von  Vereinigungen 
vor,  deren  Haupfziige  sie  nur  heriibernehmen  und  ihren  Zwecken  mit 
leichter  Miihe  anpassen  Konnten.  So  verstehen  wir  leicht  die  Zusammens- 
tellung  in  dem  Solonischen  Gesetz.” 
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The  natural  outcome  through  the  growth  and  spread 
of  that  vast  movement,  commencing  in  the  mere  micro¬ 
cosm,  in  form  of  the  happy  family  and  expanding  into 
the  union  of  many  families  with  a  tendency  to  become 
political  and  be  the  state  which  is  the  modern  and  cor¬ 
rect  theory  of  socialism,  is  to  elevate,  not  to  depress 
public  dignity.  It  was  contrary  to  manhood  to  receive 
any  eleemosynary  proffers,  since  labor  is  the  source  of 
all  revenues  of  the  family  and  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Charity  then,  is  a  direct  blow  against  human  dignity; 
and  manhood  cannot  for  a  moment  accept  it  only  as  a 
vile  insult.63  Labor  creates  everything  and  should  logi¬ 
cally  have  everything.  To  cringe  to  the  paltry  accept¬ 
ance  of  gifts  is  to  recognize  the  brigand  as  a  factor  in 
society.  This  brigand  is  the  speculator  upon  labor’s 
products.  Charity  therefore,  is  an  unmanly  acceptance 
of  the  rule  of  brigands  who  have  gotten  labor’s  pro¬ 
ducts  and  thus  robbed  the  producers  of  honorably  cre¬ 
ated  goods.  To  yield  to  this  laborer,  creator  of  all  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  as  the  results  of  labor,  and  to  punish  the 
speculator  as  a  common  robber,  was  the  ultimate  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  Solonic  law.  Speculation  is  at  best  but  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  ancient  brigandage  not  yet  outgrown. 
By  the  hand  of  socialism  it  has  become  stricken  and 
is  moribund. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  forms  of  usage  in  vogue 
for  the  common  table  and  the  communal  code  of  Solon. 
During  the  times  in  which  this  lawgiver  lived  there  was 
a  hall  in  Athens  and  in  many  other  towns  and  cities  in 
Greece  where  men  of  recognition  could  be  offered  food 
furnished  at  public  expense.  It  was  a  public  kitchen, 
supplied  with  the  best  cooks  and  the  purest  and  choicest 
products  of  nature  and  of  labor.  This  hall  was  the 
celebrated  Prytaneum.64  It  was  galaxied  with  statues 
of  the  great.  Athens  honored  its  marble  tables  contain- 
the  Solonic  statutes,  and  it  was  the  classic  enclosure  of 

63  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  p  302:  *  On  n’  en  trouve  aucun  example 
ni  acune  trace.”  This  is  in  response  to  a  previous  remark  in  this  same 
page,  viz:  ‘‘Ni  les  colleges  fun6raires.  ni  les  colleges  professionelles  ne  se 
proposaient  un  but  charitable.”  Waltzing  denies  absolutely  that  the  Roman 
associations  practiced  charity  at  all;  and  precisely  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  Greek  societies. 

54  0ehlc;r,  in  Pauly  JFissowa,  II.,  p.  1027,  sub  verbo  BovAtj.  ‘‘Ta/ic'a?,  des 
Prutaneions.”  He  was  held  in  close  accountability  and  "Ta  /cara  \prj<f>i<r- 
/nara  ai/aAicr*6/u.eva  Ty  These  two  ra/aiai  are  treasurers  ;  and  they  also : 

‘‘hatten  die  Kasse  zu  verwalten,  aus  der  die  Ausgaben  fur  purd'os  /3ovAevn- 
KOi,  den  Sold  der  Diener,  die  Kosten  der  Aufzeichnung  der  Ratsbeschliisse 
und  der  Herrichtung  gewissen  Opfer  bestritten  wurden.” 
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tlie  true  civilization  of  antiquity.66  Thus  the  practice 
of  meals  in  common,  furnished  by  the  state  was  not  a 
new  thing  with  the  unions  we  are  describing.  It  was 
long  esteemed  as  a  public  dining  hall,  and  thoroughly 
engrafted  into  the  scheme  of  labor  organizations,  which 
had  a  house  of  their  own,  called  an  oikos.66  In  after 
years  this  oikos  of  the  numberless  unions  became  the 
kurioios,  that  is,  the  oikos  with  a  presiding  officer,  of 
considerable  power,  crowned  or  garlanded  for  having 
been  faithful  for  five  years  or  more,  and  who  function¬ 
ated  as  a  president  of  a  union  or  guild.  This  officer  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  was  afterward  awarded  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  bishop,  on  the  absorption  by  the 
Christians;  a  subject  remaining  for  another  chapter. 

The  common  table  was  once  a  great  economic  system 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  celebrated  plan  of  Lycurgus 
wss  based  upon  it.  It  is  no  new  thing.  It  had  been  the 
successful  plan  which  from  time  immemorial  had  kept 
the  vast  population  of  Crete  alive.  Cadmus  had  author¬ 
ized  it  and  it  had  succeeded.  These  men  are  still  hon¬ 
ored  among  the  wisest  lawyers  the  world  ever  produced. 
All  was  destined  to  succumb  to  the  vilainous  intrigues 
of  the  money  power,  jealous  of  every  good  which  did  not 
fill  the  individual’s  pocket  or  glut  the  ambition  of  mon- 
archs.61  Literature  on  this  subject  is  not  wanting,  writ¬ 
ten  by  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  those  and  later 
times.68  But  not  alone  did  the  people  enjoy  the  common 
table  in  Crete  and  Greece.  It  stretched  to  Magna  Graecia 
in  Lower  Italy,  especially  the  city  of  Crotona.  This  was 
a  region,  almost  another  Garden  of  Eden,  where  Pytha¬ 
goras  settled  with  his  celebrated  scheme,  to  emancipate 
the  earth  from  dense  ignorance  and  competition.69 

In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  they  had  the  common  table, 

55  For  something  on  this,  see  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  45,  quoting  Hesychius, 
Lexicon,  in  verb,  Oiacrioves'  oIkoi  ev  ol?  aviovres  Searvovoiv  ol  diacroi.  Fouc.,  id., 
says.  “Des  salles  plus  grandes  destin6es  aux  reunions  de  1’  assemblee 
<f> i\orifjuof  vnep  rov  oi/c ov  etc.  Le  Bas,  Attique,  no.  389;  Pittakis,  no.  2583. 

so  For  the  system  pro  and  contra,  of  Lycurgus,  see  Vol.  I.,  Chap,  xxiv., 
Final  Review ,  Plans  and  Models, 

5*  Aristotle,  De  Rep.,  II.,  49.  Bekker,  Cf.  Mommsen,  De  Coll ,  el  Sodal. 
Rom,,  p.  2:  Ov  KaAu>s  6’  ovde  Trepi  ra  ervaoina  ra  Ka.Kovp.eva  (fnSiria  vevop.0- 
deTTjTa t  (apud  Lacedaimonios)  ru>  KaracrTijaavTi  npioToW  edei  yap  an'o  koivov 
paKKov  eivai  ttjv  crvvoSov  Kaddnep  ev  K pr/Tf)  ’  rrapa  de  rols  Kokioctiv  eK aerrov  del 
<j>epeiv  ko'i  a<}>6dpa  irevriTU)V  eviuivovTutv  kol  tovto  to  dvaKcopa  ov  Svvapevcov  Sairavav. 

•r>8  Am  Rhyn,  Mysleria.,  pp.  88-89,  Eng.  trans.  “The  Pythagorean  League 
with  its  gymnastic  exercises  diligently  practiced  and  made  the  cornerstone 
of  his  therapeutics,  which,  for  the  rest,  was  a  science  of  dietetics.  They 
had  a  common  table.” 

S9  Josephus,  Wars,  II.,  viii.,  5.  Christianity  took  its  earliest  foothold 
there. 
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enjoyed  by  the  Essenes  and  perhaps  by  many  others.60 
This  is  a  matter  of  history  as  any  well-read  scholar 
knows.  But  we  doubt  whether  they  were  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  idea  as  the  Pythagoreans,  who  had  the  syssi- 
tia  with  common  meals  and  like  the  Numan  scheme  of 
the  trade  unions,  were  organized  in  companies  of  ten 
and  divided  into  three  classes:  Acustici,  Mathematici, 
Physici.  They  had  secret,  conventional  symbols,  by 
which  members  of  the  fraternity  could  recognize  each 
other.61  This  interlinking  of  the  brotherhoods  was  of 
value  in  carrying  out  commercial  enterprises,  and  was 
enormously  used  bv  the  Phoenicians  in  their  coloniza¬ 
tion  schemes.  They  could  help  each  other  in  arranging 
and  working  the  details  of  emigrations  of  which  their 
wealthy  colony  at  Putedi,  near  Naples  is  a  fair  example. 
St.  Paul  found  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  colony  in  form 
of  a  genuine  collegium  there,  on  his  way  to  Rome  a 
prisoner  bound  and  fettered;  and  we  shall  see  that  they, 
for  some  wonderful,  unexplained  reason,  took  him  in, 
being  Christians,  and  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  escort 
him  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  societies  of  men  and  women,  carrying  on  a  trade 
acted  differently  from  the  trade  unions  of  to-day.  We 
once  visited  an  organization  of  silk  weavers  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  ancients  in  point  of  common  meals;  for  they  were 
all  interwoven  so  fondly,  lovingly  together  that  they  had 
a  dining  hall,  cooks,  musicians  and  common  entertain¬ 
ments.  It  was  so  in  ancient  Rhodes,  the  island  in  which 
innumerable  inscriptions  now  prove  a  great  movement  to 
have  once  existed,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
cast  off;  perhaps  by  the  Diocletian  massacre  or  sup¬ 
pressed  by  conquest  or  other  political  convulsion.  Great 
numbers  of  Rhodian  inscriptions,  however,  are  left, 
showing  the  once  prosperous  condition  of  that  commer¬ 
cial  island. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  boatmen  and  even 
ship  owners  to  unite  in  each  others  interests  in  the 
same  way,  forming  themselves  into  a  thiasos,  and  have 
a  common  table,  whither  to  assemble  daily  and  take 

60  This  is  an  extended  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  Free  Masonry. 
The  signs  were  common  to  all  the  mysteries.  Gould,  Free  Masonry,  I.,  p.  20. 

Consult  Vol.  I.,  p.  169,  note  10;  Fou.,  >tss.  Rel.,  p.  43,  citing  no.  46. 
lines  20-24,  says;  “Pour  les  repas  en  commun,  les  members  semblent  avoir 
apporte  leur  part,  d’  abord  en  nature,  puis  en  argent;”  CIG.  2525  b. 
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meals  together  in  common/’'  Little  difference  existed 
between  the  methods  of  the  various  business  or  econo¬ 
mic  organizations  under  different  names.63 

Then  there  were  the  “defiant  comparisons”  of  good  old 
Origen.  He  was  a  very  thorough  Greek  scholar  and  for 
years  of  Christian  prelacy,  to  which  he  was  never  fully 
admitted  because  of  his  honest  doubtings,  he  advocated 
truth.64  This  great  man  saw  the  economy  in  the  sys- 
sitia  whose  common  table  originated  in  the  old  Prytan- 
eum  of  the  Solonic  time. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  recur  to  the  fact  that 
all  these  Solonic  unions  of  trades  and  professions  were 
modeled  after  the  ancient  city;  and  that  the  ancient  city 
had  its  Prytaneion  with  a  typical  common  table  and 
common  meals.66  It  was  the  very  ccenobium,  of  which 
so  much  was  said  in  ancient  times.66  The  common  table 
of  the  tliiasos  and  all  other  ancient  unions  of  this  eco¬ 
nomic  nature  were  borrowed  from  the  prytaneum,  in¬ 
stituted  by  Solon.  Dr.  Oehler’s  valuable  article  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  entitled  “ Boule  ”  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  makes  it  clear  that  there  was  a  close  relationship 

62  Luders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p  32,  cites  one  at  Athens,  where  the  members 
lived,  called  r\  cr ih-oSos  tov  Atos  i-ei uov  tojv  epnopcor  kou  vavK\r)p<ov ,  house  and 
ship-owners  or  builders. 

63  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  curious  subject  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his 
work  on  the  Colossians,  p.  357,  where  thiasotes,  essenes,  therapeutse  and 
probably  the  collegia  appear  reconciled  in  the  Mislina  Pirke  Aboth,  V,,  10; 
whence  Dr.  Lightfoot  quotes  the  significant  words:  “He  who  says  mine  is 
thine  and  thine  is  mine  is  chasid;'-  ie :  an  initiated  fellow  of  the  brother¬ 
hood.  Gratz,  III.,  81  and  467,  makes  the  reading  of  this  celebrated  com¬ 
munistic  clause  to  be  as  here  stated,  and  it  is  also  so  admitted  by  Keim. 
It  stands  this  way  twice  on  one  page  in  the  Mishna. 

64  Origen,  Adversus  Celsum,  III.,  29-30,  where  he  compares  the  Christian 
communal  system  with  the  original  Athenian  city,  and  its  Prytaneum,  com¬ 
munal  code  of  Solon,  and  common  meals, 

G5  0ehler,  in  Pauly-  Wissowa,  III.,  p,  1026;  Am  Rhyn,  Mysteria,  p.  80,  on 
the  Pythagorean  League:  “This  institution  called  the  koivodviov  (ccenobium, 
a  place  where  people  live  in  community),  was  a  world  in  itself,  and  em¬ 
braced  all  the  conveniences  of  plain  living — gardens,  groves,  promenades, 
halls,  baths,  etc.,  so  that  the  students  did  not  regret  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
outside  world.  Henceforth  the  ’  A.Kov<rp.<nutoi,  or  acustici  were  no  longer  per¬ 
sons  of  all  classes  and  degrees  but  newly  admitted  pupils,”  etc. 

60  The  Prytaneum  of  the  official  city  was  an  eating  house,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  itself ;  Athens  especially.  Dittenberger,  De  Epheben  At- 
ticis,  p.  23;  Luders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  39;  Liddell,  in  verb.  UpvTavelov;  This 
last  admits  that  earlier,  the  Prytaneum  was  a  public  communistic  eating- 
house  and  existed  in  the  country  towns  as  well  as  Athens;  “’Ev  TrpvTaveiu) 
tSfinvovv ,  eaiTovvTo.  Ar.  Pac.,  1084;  Plat.  Apol.,  36.  It  was  a  “penetrale 
urbis,  ubi  publice,  quibus  is  honos  datus  est,  vescuntur.”  Livy,  XLI.,  20. 
From  its  name  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  forever  burning. 
The  Prytaneum  was  consecrated  to  Vesta.  At  Athens  it  was  called  ©oAo?, 
a  rotunda  for  the  common  kitchen;  Bockh,  CIG.  3173,  like  eitry^vair),  sacri- 
ficia  introitus;  see  Solon,  in  Inscr.  of  Rhegium,  Orell.,  3838;  Luders,  Dionys. 
Kunst.  p.  39,  compares*the  similar  eioirypia  of  the  diourov,  with  the  Prytan¬ 
eum.  It  is  derived  from  Solon,  who  made  it  a  public  kitchen,  or  coopera¬ 
tive  eating-house. 
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in  the  manner  of  initiating  the  system  by  the  unions. 
But  in  doing  so  the  society  was  to  imagine  itself  the 
city  or  state  in  miniature.  It  was  a  microcosmic  state; 
for  inasmuch  as  the  state  supported  the  prytanic  kitchen 
by  levying  taxes  against  the  people,  so  the  miniature 
state,  the  union  had  to  levy  dues  from  its  members.  It 
was  therefore,  far  more  democratic  and  just  than  the 
official  or  state  prytanea;  for  it  took  from  each  alike, 
and  fed  them  all,  without  exception,  a  thing  which  the 
public  kitchens  did  not  do.67  This  fact  is  delightfully 
shown  by  Aristotle,  who  has  often  a  kind  word  for  the 
poor.68  The  truth  is,  the  grasping  propensity  of  man¬ 
kind  has  always  stood  in  the  way  against  carrying  out 
this  plan.  The  original  prytanic  system  of  Solon  was 
good  for  the  common  people,  especially  applicable  to  the 
thiasitic  organizations;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  abused.  Dr.  Liiders  shows  how  this  took 
place  at  Athens.  They  turned  it  into  an  aristocracy, 
making  the  labor  of  the  very  poor  who  were  ruled  out 
of  its  enjoyments,  pay  the  expenses  of  gluttony  at  the 
common  table.  The  aristocrats  soon  enacted  a  law  ex¬ 
cluding  all  but  high-borns  from  participation  at  this 
great  and  economical  source  of  public  comfort.69  The 
serpent  of  avarice  and  selfishness  got  his  monstrous  head 
into  this  beautiful  system  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  many  that  the  main  pillar  of 
Christianity  rests  upon  that  important,  original  promise, 
that  the  seed  of  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head. 
Its  original  plan  for  bruising  his  head  was  by  bringing 
man  under  a  communal  inter-acting,  inter-loving  frater¬ 
nity  with  all  things  common.  But  it  lived  only  under 
the  secret  unions.  This  plan  was  not  only  spiritual  but 
economical,  which  at  that  day  had  to  be  densely  secret; 
and  it  failed  temporarily  in  the  fourth  century,  because 
1  it  was  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  avaricious  reptiles; 
men  of  luxury  who  transformed  Christ’s  original  plant- 

67  Liiders,  Dionys,  Kunst.,  p.  6,  gives  us  assurance  that  the  eranos  fur¬ 
nished  its  members  not  only  food  and  drink,  but  also  ‘‘Alles  andere  zum 
Schmuck  oder  zur  Bequemlichkeit  Taugliche  von  den  Theilnehmren  zusam- 
men  getragen  vvurde.” 

68  Ethics,  VIII.,  11 :  “’Eviai  Se  tujv  kolvujvlojv  Si'  ySovy jy  SoKovai  ytyt'etrdai,  &i- 
acriorioi'  k al  epavicniov’  avrai  yap  dvcrias  evuca  »cai  avi'ovo’tas,”  kt\. 

69  Liiders  Dionys,  Kunst.,  p.  18,  explains  that  there  were  twelve  pure  or 
fullblooded  citizens,  who  “allmonatlich  im  Heiligthum  des  Herakles  speis- 
ten  und  Parisiten  genannt  warden.”  It  became  an  aristocratic  Macros  whose 
members  got  the  privilege  of  partaking  at  this  public  institution,  elegant 
and  fashionable  meals  which  were  prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  true  work¬ 
ers  who  were  barred  out.  These  were  the  original  parasites. 
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ing  into  a  hierarchy  of  wealth  and  luxury  hunters.  They 
became  disgusting  parasites,  and  in  fact  gave  origin  to 
the  word.70  All  along  the  line  this  aristocratical  grasp¬ 
ing  undermined  the  beautiful  socialism  engrafted  by 
the  law  of  Solon.71  The  reason  so  much  was  said  about 
the  Law  of  Moses  being  supplanted  by  some  new,  un¬ 
explained  dispensation,  appears  to  be  that  this  Solonic 
dispensation  which  took  its  root  in  the  prytanic  eating 
house,  was  intended  by  Stephen,72  and  all  the  early  prac¬ 
tical  economic  Christians,  to  supplant  Moses  in  Solon. 

We  have  at  this  moment  an  occasional  divine  who  has 
enough  penetration  to  fully  understand  socialism  such 
as  was  wrapped  up  in  the  secret  depths  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation ;  but  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
socialism  of  Solon,  believing  that  it  is  all  in-woven  into 
the  impenetrable  vortex  of  Mosaism.  A  more  radical 
mistake  cannot  be  comprehended.  The  good  and  pure 
Bishop  of  Durham,  has  expressed  some  living,  ascend¬ 
ant  thoughts,  in  saying:  “ Men  suffering  and  rejoicing 
together  when  each  touches  all  and  all  help  each  with  a 
practical  influence,  teaching  that  as  we  live  by  others 
we  can  find  no  rest  till  we  can  live  for  others.” 

The  system  of  common  tables  and  pleasure  banquets 
constantly  shows  forth  in  the  inscriptions,  and  we  have 
the  great  authority  of  Dirksen,  that  it  was  regularly  en¬ 
dorsed  and  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.73  es¬ 
pecially  favoring  those  trade  unions  of  Numa  and  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  who  made  for  the  Roman  army  the  muni- 
nitions  of  war.  They  were  employed  by  the  state  in 

TOLiiders  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  19:  “Denen  die  Ehre  zu  Theil  wurde  vom 
Staate  zu  solchen  Parasiten  gewahlt  zu  werden,  war  es  gestattet,  auch  ihre 
heranwachsenden  Sohne  am  mahle  Theil  nehmen  zu  lassen.”  And  quotes 
Isae.,  De  Astyph.  Her.,  30;  ’Eis  roivvv  ra  iepa  6  naryp  6  epos  r'ov  ’AaTvif>i\ov 
7ratSa  rjye  pe&’  eavrov  uxranep  ical  epe  nevraxy,  *ai  eis  Tob?  Jhaaovs  robs  'H paa- 
Aeovs  eiceivov  eicn jyays,  Zva  perexoi  rys  KOivwvZas'  abroi  S'  vp.lv  oi 
paprvpycrovcriv.  ' 

n  Acts,  Chapter  VII. 

•  2  Ducange,  Judcea,  V.  on  Socialism,  of  the  Hebrews,  attempts  to  show  that 
their  socialism  meant,  first  give  to  kings  everything  and  leave  it  to  their 
magnanimity  to  distribute  the  goods  back  to  the  people  1  It  went  no  higher 
than  kingly  power,  and  consequently  must  fall:  “Judaeus  vero  nihil  prop- 
rium  habere  potest,  quia  quicquid  acquirit,  non  sibi  acqurit,  sed  regi,  quia 
non  vivunt  sibi  ipsis,  sed  aliis,  et  sic  aliis  acquirunt,  et  non  sibi  ipsis." 
Thus  the  Hebrew  is  a  socialist  through  the  Mosaic  law.  What  kills  it  all  is, 
he  is  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  kings.  Such  a  believer  is  always  known  by 
his  spirit  cringing  before  the  gloze  of  power  and  majesty. 

'3 Oehler,  MSS:  “Die  owo-itoi  kommen  als  staatliche  Einrichtungen 
zuniichst  nicht  in  Betracht;  wohl  aber  ist  zu  erwiihnen  eine  Friistiick  gesell- 
schaft  avvapLCTTutv,  in  Nisyros,  Hiller  in  der  Wochenschmfl  fur  Class.  Philol 
189(5,  nr.  3;  Sparta,  80,  und  eine  Schmausgesellschaft  Panoruios  bei 

Kyzikos;  Ziebarth,  p.  66,:’ 
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large  force,  esjiecially  during  the  conquests  as  we  have 
elaborately  explained.72 

We  close  this  section  of  our  chapter  by  reminding 
the  reader  that  evidences  exist  proving  that  the  great 
economies  accruing  in  favor  of  the  organized  workers 
who  adopted  this  system,  so  enraged  the  speculators 
making  money  by  the  exploiture  of  labor,  that  they 
mutilated,  and  sometimes  burned  the  books  that  con¬ 
tained  accounts  of  the  abundance  which  the  system 
yielded.  One  of  the  saddest  losses  to  future  humanity 
is  that  of  the  work  of  Papias  the  Apostle  of  Hierapolis 
and  Laodicea  and  probably  also  of  Colossse;  friend  of 
Paul  and  powerful  orator,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  a  valuable  work  now  believed  to  be  irretrievably 
lost.  It  is  known  by  a  few  fragments  which  escaped 
vandalism,73  that  this  good  man  wrote  out  a  full  schedule 
of  the  economies  which  come  from  entirely  dispensing 
with  middlemen,  contractors  and  speculators  and  having 
the  work  of  supply,  both  of  production  and  distribution, 
performed  by,  and  for,  society  in  common.74  We  shall 
later  speak  of  it  again.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that, 
although  there  appears  to  be  much  secrecy  and  very 
little  written  record  of  the  fate  of  these  unions  practic¬ 
ing  the  economics  which  flow  from  their  system,  and  of 
course,  no  inscriptions  to  elaborate  the  tale,  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  of  A.D.  3G3  are  extant;  and 
one  of  them  is  the  fatal  document  which  extinguished 
the  practice,  and  left  the  ancient  lowly  to  struggle  and 
die,  without  even  the  privilege  of  longer  organizing  for 
self-sustenance  and  happiness.75 

•  2  We  have  already,  I.,  p.  335,  quoted  the  words  of  Dirksen  on  this  sub- 
ect,  as  given  by  Mommsen.  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp  Prof.  I..  p.  163.  note  1, 
also  says  “Dirksen,  disait  dej'd;  ‘Urspriinglich  hat  der  romische  Staat 
lediglicb  denjenigen  Gewerben,  welclie  den  Bediirfnissen  des  krieges  und 
des  Gottesdienstes  zunachst  frbhnten,  seinen  unmittelbaren  Scliutz  und 
eine  selbststiindige  communalverfassung  bevvilligt.  “ 

See  supra,  chap.  I.,  Solitudo  Magistratuurn. 

^Iremeus,  Ad v.  Hm.r..  V.,  xxxiii.,  4,  gives  us  a  few  fragments  from  this 
work  which  though  written  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  still  extant  when  Iren- 
atus  wrote. 

'•*>  Canon  55,  Vol.  II.,  p.  574  Mansi:  on  ov  Sei  iepariKOvs  o  x\r)piKovs  tx 
<Tvp.fio\ris  arvp.nocria  enircKelv,  a\\'  ovSf  Aaucovs.  These  few  words  signify 
much.  By  these  words  Christianity  became  a  despotism. 
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THE  ANCIENT  VOTING  UNIONS. 

Political  Functions — The  Oath  of  Dreros  in  Crete — “Danger¬ 
ously  Political”  is  Aristotle’s  Shibboleth — Strange  Clause  in 
Solonic  Law  on  Corsair  Trade — Rite  of  Baptism  Originated 
among  them — Was  for  Cleanliness — Members  to  be  Pure  and 
Clean — Against  Leprosy — Tyrannos,  the  Pedagogue — Sab- 
azian  Thiasos — Trouble  between  ^Eschines  and  Demosthenes 
— Hadrian’s  Letter  on  the  Mithraic  Christians — Hierophant 
— Sabbath  a  Strictly  Union  Rite — Pagan  Labor  Year  365 
Days — Love  Feasts — Eight  Hours  Day — Synod — Congrega¬ 
tions — Symposiums — Cremation — Cinerary  Urns — Rosalia — 
Day  of  Violets — Hallelujah — Katliegemon  or  Forerunner — 
Thought  to  Resemble  John  the  Baptist — The  Mageireion  or 
Common  Kitchen — Public  Cookshop — Resembled  Grenoble 
— The  Rule  of  Proxy — Functions  of  the  Kuriosor  Lord-Dic¬ 
tator — Discovery  of  Dual  Habits — Untwists  a  Curious  Clause 
of  Solon’s  Law — Evidence  that  it  Stretched  to  Ceylon — Irri¬ 
gation — System  of  Crowns — Crowns  of  Willow,  Wild  Olive, 
Tulip,  Gold — The  Thallou  Stephanos — Crowning  the  Dead 
— Statistics  of  Wages  from  their  own  Inscriptions — Day’s 
Pay  for  Plowmen — Cleaning — Woodwork  Polishing — Hod 
Carriers — Mechanics — Difference  between  Pay  of  Organized 
and  Unorganized  Workmen — Dr.  Maury’s  Researches — 
Statistics  of  Cost  of  Living — How  Slaves  as  Tools  of  Labor 
Competed  with  Free  Work — Human  Machines — Pitted  Slave 
Against  Union  Labor — List  and  Prices  of  Slaves — Asylums  of 
Refuge  but  No  Hospitals — Purchased  Slaves  in  Order  to  Set 
them  Free — Edict  of  Prices  of  Diocletion — Ideas  of  a  Vast 
Workshop  in  the  Beyond — The  Demiourgos. 

A  special  chapter  will  now  be  necessary  showing  the 
political  power  and  importance  of  the  Solonic  unions. 
We  have  already  seen  how  political  action  permeated 
every  tissue  from  the  highest  antiquity ;  and  their  enor¬ 
mous  influence  through  the  ballot,  especially  in  voting 
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into  office  tlie  commisioners  of  public  works,  thus  se¬ 
curing  for  the  voting  unions  a  pledge  of  an  award  of 
the  public  employment  not  only  in  towns  and  cities  but 
on  the  great  highways  called  itineraries  or  government 
military  roads.  Dr.  Oehler  in  the  appended  note,1  men¬ 
tions  certain  inscriptions  proving  balloting  activities 
which,  as  Aristotle  hints,  were  “  dangerously  political.” 

The  inscriptions  are  not  only  those  of  the  unions  who, 
promise  to  be  good  but  of  their  enemies,  who  call  them 
conspirators,  and  force  them  to  swear  oaths  that  they 
will  abstain  from  political  broils;  as  much  as  to  say  the 
unions  were  threatened  against  political  action.  Thus 
they  were  constantly  girded  about  with  lowering  hostil¬ 
ities  and  afraid  of  assuming  rights  guaranteed  them  by 
the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon.  All  along  it  is  observed  that 
the  wealthy  opposed  them;  and  the  historians  remind 
us  of  danger  in  the  political  action  of  these  unions,  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  for  their  suppression.2 

There  is  a  strange  passage  in  the  jus  coeundi,  trans¬ 
lated,  into  the  Latin  and  engraved  upon  one  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
comment.  It  is  the  clause  permitting  the  corsair  busi¬ 
ness  among  other  legitimate  trades  and  professions,  em¬ 
bracing  brotherhoods  of  trade  unions  like  orgeons,  thia- 
sotes  and  collegia,  organized  by  sailors,  shippers  and 
people  who  live  on  the  seas.  In  the  corsair  trade  were 
people  organized  for  burial  purposes  and  those  com¬ 
bining  with  one  another  in  several  crafts  or  professions.3 
The  singular  course  referred  to  is  that  permitting  and 
legalizing  the  privateering  business;  something  akin  to 
piracy,  which  in  early  times  was  practiced  on  the  seas. 
Solon  instituted  the  jus  coeundi,  as  generally  thought, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  At  the  time 

i  Oehler,  MSS.;  “Aus  Arisloteles.,  Pol.,  VIII.,  (vulgo,  V.)  c.  6,  wissen  wir, 
class  die  Mitglieder  der  Hetairien  einen  Eid  leisteten.  Ich  mochte  hier  nur 
eimge  Inschriften  aniuhren,  in  denen  solcher  politischer  Vereine  Erwiihn- 
ung  geschiet.  In  dem  Eide  von  Dreros  auf  Kreta  ist  die  Bestimmung 
enthalten:  ju.r)6e  awo >p.oo-ta?  <xma£etV,  Museo  Italiano,  III.,  p.  657,  no.  73b., 
vgl.  anch  c.  In  Itanos  lesen  wir  in  dem  Eide  der  Burger:  ovSe  cniWoyov 
ovSe  crvvoifxocriav  iroir)creoi  end  Tip  kolkIovi  ra?  TroAewc  77  tcov  tto\lto>v,  ovSe  aAAo# 
<7i>i'«<ra-eo/u  cu  ovSevC  Erwahnt  werden  awop-oaiac  in  einer  Inschrift  aus  Kyth- 
raja  auf  Kypros;  Le  Bas,  III.,  1212:  Kara\v<ravTa  crvvoiti.ocn.av  peydAr/v  ra 
paAiara  hvirovcrav  rr)v  tto\lv. 

-Suetonius,  Jul.  Cces.,  42,  says  this  potentate  broke  up  all  except  the 
older  ones:  “Cuncta  collegia  praeter  antiquitus  constituta,  distraxit.” 

::  Digest,  XLVII.,  22,  4.  eav  6e  8ripo<>  r)  c^pdrope?  >j  itpuir  opyiotv  r/  vavrai 
17  ovroiTot.  irj  oporatfioi  ir)  diaffuirat  rj  end  At av  oi\opevo t  i)  et?  ipvopiav.  o  rt  av 
t ovtojv  Sia&uivTac  npos  aAAijAous,  Ktipiov  eivac  eav  prj  anayopivirr)  Srjpoaia  y pap- 
para. 
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Thucydides  wrote  liis  histories,  about  B.C.  398,  the  cor¬ 
sair  business  was  still  legal,  and  considered  by  many  to 
be  respectable;  for  he  has  a  remarkable  passage  over 
which  modern  scholars  are  stumbling.4  More  than  200 
years  afterwards,  from  Polybius  to  Nero,  the  seas  still 
swarmed  with  legalized  pirates,5  and  some  70  years  B.C., 
Borne  sent  Pompev  the  Great  to  destroy  them.  The 
best  information  at  command  assures  us  that  this  brig¬ 
andage  was  originally  authorized  by  the  ancient  jus 
coeundi;  but  that  it  was  absurd  and  finally  suppressed. 
Piracy  or  at  least  privateering,  was  certainly  permitted 
by  this  clause  of  the  Solonic  law.6 

These  Solonic  unions  were  the  originators  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  which  formerly  contained  the  idea  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  embraced  in  “hagnos”  clean,  pure,  “washed'’  stand¬ 
ing  as  the  first  of  the  three  cardinal  words  through 
which  every  candidate  had  to  be  passed  in  the  scrutiny 
of  the  dokimasia.  Although  almost  entirely  econom¬ 
ical,  most  of  them  being  guilds,  keenly  business-like, 
and  thus  the  providing  of  plentitude  always  uppermost 
in  their  minds,  still  they  had  religious  habits  and  relig¬ 
ious  reverence,  like  all  other  humanity  of  the  ancient 
world.  One  of  the  religio-economical  rites,  from  time 
immemorial  was  baptism.  It  was  originally  a  habit  of 
cleanliness.  This  was  so  important  as  a  source  of  health 
that  they  used  it  primarily  as  a  cleansing  ordeal  of  the 
body  and  consequently  baths  were  the  popular  fixture 
of  the  unions,  each  of  whose  temples  had  one.  For  this 
reason  more  than  any  other  the  habit  of  copious  ablu¬ 
tions  became  a  part  of  the  initiations. 

It  is  known  that  early  Christians  could  not  get  into 
the  occult  penetralia  until  they  became  initiates;  and 
that  baptism  was  the  first  principal  rite  of  this  initia¬ 
tion.7  The  ancient  religion  commanded  cleanliness 
among  its  first  requirements.  The  prehistoric  man  was 
a  sloven;  he  lived  in  caves,  grass,  sod,  or  bamboo  huts, 

4  Thucydides,  Be  Bello  Peloponnesiaco,  I,,  cap.  5:  O vk  e\o cro?  t no  a'i<T\- 
vvrjv  tovtov  tov  epyov,  4>ep ottos  £e  ti  koX  So^r/s  paXXov'  Sri^ovcri  Se  Ttoc  re 
^jretptoTtoc  rice?  en  /cat  yvy,  «ols  socrpog  tovto  Spay  Kal  oi  TraAatoi  rwv 

noigroiv ,  ra?  irvarei<;  tujt  KaTairheovTiov  Trav7a\ov  op.ot<os  eptuTtovres  ei  Xgcrrai 
deny,  to?  ootc  tor,  k.t. A. 

6  Polybius,  Histories,  II..  chap.  8:  Koicry  per.  rreipacrSai  <f>po vri£eii\ 

ii'a  ppSey  aSiicripa  yiyeidai  'Pioptatoi?  c£’  IAAvpuoc  tSia  ye  pgy,  ov  yopipoy  elrsu 
T019  fiaaikcvm  KtoAFiific  'lAArptov?  T17?  Kara  daAar ray  tot/xAeras. 

f)  Luders  Dinnys.  Kiinst.,  p.  5;  where  nearly  a  pa^,e  is  devoted  to  its  ex¬ 
planation  ;  B5ckh.  Stoats  Havshaltung.  I  .  7(12 ;  Lobec.  Aglaopft..  p.  "<)?>. 

7  For  a  good  illustration  of  this,  see  the  Recognitions  of  Clement  of  Koine, 
We  shall  quote  from  this  remarkable  document  hereafter. 
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among  vermin  and  amid  indecencies  and  filth.  Baptism 
and  its  ablutions  were  but  an  innovation  of  human  civil¬ 
ization,  and  trade  unionism  as  it  built  up  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  of  advancement,  naturally  built  baths8  and  many 
other  fixtures  of  cleanliness.  Search  as  we  may,  bap¬ 
tism  did  not  originate  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  first  found 
as  an  initiatory  rite  of  these  organizations  as  a  part  of 
their  formula  of  purification.  Except  as  found  among 
the  unions  or  brotherhoods,  as  confraternities  under  the 
jus  coeundi,  whether  Greek,  Homan,  essenic  Hebrew,  or 
therapeutic  Egyptian,  there  appear  to  have  existed  no 
baptismal  rites.9  The  rite  of  baptism  as  practiced  by 
Christians  is  derived  from  them;  and  they  assuredly 
used  it  early  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  initiations 
into  their  brotherhoods,  at  first  secret,  obscure  and  im¬ 
penetrable.  Originally,  among  the  practical  ancient 
fathers  organized  under  the  Solonic  arrangement,  the 
people  used  baptism  as  an  ablution  for  cleanliness,  and 
it  was  a  principal  feature  of  initiation  into  their  brother¬ 
hoods.  There  is  important  evidence  given  in  hints 
thrown  out  here  and  there,  showing  that  they  would  not 
take  diseased  persons,  affected  with  leprosy  or  other 
scrofulous  ailments  which  water  could  not  cure.  Mem¬ 
bers  must  be  pure;  and  purity  was  meant  physically, 
spiritually.  There  is  an  important  hint  of  this  kind  in 
the  writings  of  Thoophrast  'who  succeeded  Aristotle  in 
the  celebrated  Academy  at  Athens  and  who  wrote  and 
taught  at  that  seminary,10  to  the  effect  that  no  baptism, 
no  lustration,  and  no  permit  to  enter  the  temple  was  al¬ 
lowed,  unless  the  candidate  be  clean.  Persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  or  of  another  scrofulous  disease  supposed 
to  be  syphilis,  could  not  be  baptized. 

Again,  morally,  no  person  who  had  committed  mur¬ 
der  could  be  baptized,  or  enter  the  sanctuary.11  These 
restrictions  are  given  in  the  inscription  of  Xanthos,  slave 

^  Demosthenes,  Pro  Corona,  §  259,  speaks  of  the  religious  methods  of  the 
dia<ru>Tai,  and  of  course,  rails  at  their  baptism  and  prayer,  because  desiring 
only  to  defeat  ./Echines,  his  antagonist,  and  make  a  martyr  of  his  mother, 
the  organizer,  who  was  an  initiate.  See  infra,  chap.  xv. 

9  See  Encyc.  Amer .;  Meyers,  Konv.  Lexikon ;  Enryc.  Brit.;  Chambers  Cy- 
clopcedia ;  La  Russe,  Diet.  Universel,  on  Baptism,  regarding  which  there  is, 
historically  speaking,  a  general  agreement. 

10  Theophrast.,  Characters  :  Kay  n ore  iniSy  crmopoSu)  io-Tenpevov  rUv  ini  ras 
rpLoSovi  inekdovTioi',  Kara  Ke</>aAi)s  Aoucracrdai. 

it  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscr.  d ’  Asie  Mineure,  nos.  667-9  :  680.  684, 
Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  126,  note  1,  mentions  that  this  is  not  the  only  evidence, 
but  that  at  M6onie  restrictions  against  impurity  are  given  in  the  inscrip 
tiou  found  there. 
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of  one  Orbius,  who  built  the  temple  of  Men  Tyrannos. 
There  is  something  wonderful  about  this  Tyrannos,  a 
sort  of  mystic  god-pedagogue  supposed  of  late  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Tyrannos  of  the  Ephesian  schools,  and 
mentioned  by  Paul. 

This  baptism  which  was  an  early  rite  of  initiation  and 
test  of  purity,  in  later  times  differentiated  into  what  is 
known  as  the  ordeal  of  conversion  of  the  present  day.12 
The  archaic  pre-Christian  baptists  are  found  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  inscriptions  and  other  early  literature  to  have 
originated  in  the  Solonic  communities.  The  rite  is  found 
among  the  Thracian  Kotytto  Baptse,  a  guild  at  Philippi; 
among  the  Sabazian  lietairse  in  Asia  Minor  mostly  Phry¬ 
gian;  among  the  essenes  of  Palestine,  and  the  tliera- 
peutm  of  Egypt.  The  allusions  of  Demosthenes  regard¬ 
ing  baptism  cannot  mean  the  lustrations  of  the  official 
initiations  of  which  he  boasts  over  iEschines,  who  with 
his  mother,  is  of  poor  stock.  The  orator  means  the  Saba¬ 
zian  thiaso3;  and  the  offense  is,  that  the  mother  had 
introduced  strange,  illicit  practices  into  Athens,  which 
were  demoralizing  the  public  ethics  of  the  city.13  The 
difference  between  the  aristocratic  gradations  of  man¬ 
kind  shown  in  this  renowned  speech,  the  Pro  Corona, 
of  Demosthenes,  whereby  we  are  informed  of  the  im¬ 
passable  gulf  separating  rich  from  poor,  exalted  from 
lowly,  and  non-citizen  from  official  life,  is  valuable.  JEs- 
cliines  was  a  member  of  a  thiasos  and  a  worshiper  of 
Eros  the  god  of  love.  So  was  Socrates,  now  thought  the 
greatest  of  good  men  iEschines  was  brave  and  elo¬ 
quent,  a  full  match  for  his  adversary,  and  might  have 
overthrown  him  had  he  had  a  sympathetic  audience. 
Herein  lies  Demosthenes  victory.  His  sallies  against 
the  poor  man  excited  all  the  glee  which  wells  up  from 
prejudiced,  ready-made  minds.  His  most  effective  and 
brilliant  execrations  rise  little  above  low  blackguard. 
His  vaunted  mockery,  imitating  the  cry  of  initiations 
into  the  lowly  occultism  of  the  secret  Sabazian  thiasos, 

in  Apostolic  Constitutions,  VII.,  *0,  on  the  initiation  of  the  Catechumens 
or  Amateurs. 

i3Diibner,  in  the  DiAot  Edition  of  Theophrast,  calls  these  Asiatic  ablu- 
tiomsts  and  Phrygian  baptists,  poor  devils,  in  rendering  into  Latin  Theo- 
ptira&i  s  iaik  aDout  them,  quoted  in  note  87,  supra,  as  follows:  “Et  si  quando 
eoiuiu  qui  ad  mviu  accedere  solent  quempiam  allio  coronatum  conspicit, 
aqua  in  caput  aspeisa.  se  lustrat;"  which  Dr,  Foucart,  p.  125,  translates  very 
fieely  si  pai  nazard.  il  voit  manger  de  1’  ail  a  un  de  ces  pauvres  diables 
(leieiring  io  me  incident  of  Stilpon),  qui  rodent  sur  les  carrefours,  il  se 
ouuue  eu  s>e  veiaam  de  1  eau  sur  la  tete.” 
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and  his  indecent  allusions  to  the  benevolent  lady,  and 

t/  7 

worse  still,  a  purloinage  from  the  secret  ritual,  were  all 
sponged  by  his  hired  Pinkertons  whom  the  state  at  his 
instance  had  fed  at  the  prytaneum  and  paid  with  tap 
conjured  from  the  poor.  But  Demosthenes  could  not 
deny  that  he  himself  was  an  initiate;  and  here  is  the 
point  we  wish  to  prove;  that  the  gap  separating  the  poor 
man’s  thiasos  from  the  official  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
was  as  wide  as  the  tantalizing  distinction  between  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  iEschines  themselves.  The  official  initiation 
was  a  great  thing  but  the  initiation  into  the  thiasos  was 
a  crime;  and  it  may  yet  come  to  light  that  this  was  the 
crime  of  Socrates.14  It  appears  that  the  attack  on  iEs- 
chines  is  of  more  importance  than  generally  supposed. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  education,  political  strength  and 
ability  and  he  had  a  philosophy  embodying  agitation  of 
the  socialistic  principles  as  advocated  by  his  thiasitic 
order.  He  had  a  book  containing  the  mysteries  of  the 
“immutable  law.”  The  baptism  of  purification  was  read 
from  this  book;  and  the  reading  from  it  was  the  crime 
of  iEschines.15 

Connected  with  the  Macedonian  Kotytto,  mother  of 
baptism  there  are  some  curious  things.  It  appears  from 
Strabo  that  she  came  from  Phrygia  and  was  but  another 
personification  of  Cybele,  the  mother;  of  the  gods.16  It 
is  now  proved  beyond  contradiction  that  the  good  Chris¬ 
tians  planted  in  the  mellow,  co-sympathetic  soil  of  these 
innumerable  economic  unions.  But  as  their  moral  cul¬ 
ture  was  of  a  purer  and  higher  nature  they  found  fault 
with  certain  abominations.17  These  baptists  were  dip¬ 
pers,  like  John  who  was  the  typical  forerunner  of  Jesus, 
just  as  Dionysus  Kathegemon  was  the  recognized  fore¬ 
runner  of  some  unknown  messiali  that  was  to  come,  but, 

i*  Hermann,  Political  Assemblies  of  the  Greeks ,  Oxford,  1836,  p.  254,  shows 
that  they  had  similar  initiations,  opened  the  aristocratic  meetings  by  prayer 
and  baptized  by  means  of  lustrations  :  Oehler,  Pauly  Wlsowa,  jSovAij. 

is  This  book  is  thought  to  have  contained  the  instruction  on  sacrifices, 
Foucart,  Pel.,  p.  14.  There  is  evidence  that  reforms  were  cultivated. 
The  thiasos  always  held  complete  control.  The  en-i/x«A7)T»j<r  convoked  the  as¬ 
sembly  on  the  2d  day  of  each  month  to  deliberate  on  the  common  interest, 
see  i riser.  2,  of  Foucart,  p.  189.  Propositions  for  discussion  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  out  and  come  in  proper  order,  and  they  had  decrees  and  laws  regu¬ 
lating  them. 

is  Strabo,  Geog .,  X.,  111.  16;  “  Tavra  yap  ioiKe  rot?  (f>p vyiots'  <cai  ov< 
direiKOs  ye,  aurwep  aii roi  oi  c/ipii-ye?  ©pa/cun'  airoiKOi  ftair,  oi/Ti o  xai  ra  tepa 
eneldev  p.eretoji'exdai,” 

i"  These  pagan  immodesties  clung  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
devotees  of  Cotytto  ;  Juvenal  in  a  Satire  says:  “Talia  secreta  coiuerunt  orgia 
taeda,  Cecropiam  soliti  Baptte  lassare  Cotytto.”  Sat.,  II.,  v.,  92. 
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as  it  appears,  never  did  come  unless  it  was  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  our  own  Saviour. 

Baptists  of  Cotytto,  having  their  sanctuary  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  had  a  very  powerful  colony  at  Corinth.  The 
trouble  which  the  pure  and  virtuous  Paul  had  with  them 
there,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  disquisition  in  this 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  well-known  Bible 
history. 

We  cannot  break  away  from  this  theme  of  the  lascivi¬ 
ous  baptist  Cotytto,  without  quoting  from  a  fragment 
which  has  escaped  destruction.  It  was  written  by  the 
early  poetiEschylus,  who  470  years  before  Christ,  wrote 
a  tetralogy  now'  lost,  but  of  which  a  few  fragments  re¬ 
main.18 

Another  author,  one  of  our  own  modern  days,  has 
looked  up  this  subject  of  the  baptists,  and  tried  to  pene¬ 
trate  all  its  obscurities.  This  is  Ernest  Renan,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Speculating  on  the  origin  of  the 
word  and  the  deed,  Renan  says:  What  vras  Sabianism? 
What  its  etymology  indicates:  baptism  itself ;  that  is, 
the  religion  of  frequent  washings  and  foundation  of  the 
sect  still  in  existence,  called  the  Christians  of  St.  John; 
in  other  words,  Mendaites,  and  wThich  the  Arabs  cal)  “el 
Mogtasila,  the  baptists.”  Renan  sees  such  an  analogy 
between  these  religions  of  baptism  that  he  is  confounded 
when  he  places  their  abode  “beyond  the  Jordan,’  where 
the  essenes  lived.  Did  Renan  know  anything  of  the 
baptae  of  Macedonia,  of  Corinth,  of  all  the  eranists,  het- 
rerae  and  therapeutae?  Or  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
great,  ancient,  secret  cult,  embracing  millions  of  people, 
covering  millions  of  square  miles'?  He  sees  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  problem,  and  there  he  stops  !  Renan  knows  nothing 
of  the  far-reaching  Solonie  scheme  that  was  to  supersede 
the  law  of  Moses. 

The  persecution  of  iEschines  and  attempted  martyr- 
don  of  Grlaueothea,  his  mother,  on  account  of  introduc¬ 
es  Aeschylus,  Fragmenta,  2,  3: — 

’O  per  er  \epalr  fiopfivKaLS 

TOpVOV  KapaT OV 

SauTvkoSunov  TTipirkgat  peko<;, 
pai 'iai  eirayujybv  6p.ok.di >, 

6  6e  xtxkKoSercns  Korvkcus  oro^et. 

. 'I'aAp.os  S’  akaka^ei, 

Tavpo<f>0oyyoi  S’  vnopvKun'Tai 
irodev  a^ayoG?  (frofdepo i  pipoe, 

Tvpndvov  S’  eiKuir  uxjO’  vnovaiov 
ppoyrrjs  <t>6pe Tcu  /3apvTap/3ry?. 

Juvenal,  Satyr.,  II.,  v.,  92;  quoted  supra,  note  16. 
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iicg  the  baptist  labor  unions  into  Athens,  form  an  epoch 
in  ancient  history.  This  was  a  movement  involving 
much  discussion  and  agitation  on  lines  almost  directly 
harmonious  with  the  Christianity  foretold  by  the  great 
cult  of  the  martyred  Dionysus,  forerunner  of  some  sav¬ 
iour  never  mentioned  and  never  known.19  Of  the  Hem- 
ero  baptists  or  hand-to-mouth  baptists  that  occasionally 
crop  out,  we  shall  speak  later.  Apuleius  a  half  Chris¬ 
tianized  pagan,  is  known  to  have  been  baptized  and  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess 
of  Mithraic  Christianity;20  which  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  a  letter  to  the  consul  Servianus,  after  investigating 
his  subject  with  care  both  by  himself  and  his  agents,  at 
Alexandria,  declares  to  be  one  and  identical.21  Neander 
renders  this  growingly  famous  letter  to  read  as  follows: 
“  Those  who  worship  Serapis  are  Christians;  and  those 
who  call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ,  are  worshipers 
of  Serapis.  There  is  no  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  Sam¬ 
aritan,  no  presbyter  of  the  Christians  who  is  not  an  as¬ 
trologer  or  soothsayer.”  This  letter  from  a  great  em¬ 
peror  shows  for  itself;  and  Neander  declares  it  is  gen¬ 
uine.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Sabazian  and 
Sarapian  cult,  from  at  least  400  years  before  Christ  was 
that  of  baptism.22  The  celebrated  anecdote  of  whatto<  k 

o  There  are  two  Latin  inscriptions  Heuzey  et  Daumet,  Mission  Arch(- 
ologique  de  Macedoine ,  p.  152,  which  mention  the  thiasoi  of  the  free  father 
Tasibastinos ;  and  Alexander  Polyhister,  whose  work  is  conserved  by  Macro- 
bius,  Saturnal.,  I.,  18,  talks  of  them:  “In  Thracia  eundem  haberi  solem 
atque  liberum  accipimus,  quern  illi  Sabadium  nuncupantes  magnifica  re- 
ligione  celebrant,  tit  Alexander  scribit.” 

2D  There  are  found  occasional  crispy  notes  by  reliable  authors,  on  the 
origin  of  the  baptists:  Dr.  Oehler,  MSS.  says;  “Die  Originen  der  Kotytto 
waren  der  Vereinszweck  der  Ba7TTai,  gegen  die  Eupolis  sein  gleichnamiges 
Stuck  geschrieben,  Koch,  I.,  pp.  68-69.  Vgl.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph .,  p.  1039.” 
Andrews,  Lex.,  in  verb.  Baptae,  arum,  Priestess  of  the  Thracian,  afterwards 
Athenian  goddess  Cotytto,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  in  a  most  lewd 
manner.  Again,  Clement  of  Alex.,  who  was  baptized,  divulges  as  follows: 
“I  have  eaten  out  of  the  drum,  I  have  drunk  out  of  the  cymbal,  I  have  car¬ 
ried  the  k e'pvo?  ,•  I  have  slipped  into  the  bedroom,”  etc.  Protrept.,  2.  Alci- 
biades  was  also  an  initiate. 

21  Neander,  Hist.  Church,  Eng.  trans.,  I.,  pp.  102,  notes  the  Saturninus, 
of  Flavius  Vopsicus,  cap.  8,  who  gives  the  letter:  “Illi  qui  Serapem  colunt 
Christiani  sunt,  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi  qui  se  Christi  episcopos  dicunt.  nemo 
illic  apxtcrvt'ayuiyos  Judaeorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum  presby¬ 
ter  non  mathematicus,  non  haruspex,  non  aleptes.” 

22  Some  rather  indecent  stories  have  got  mixed  up  with  this,  Jove,  Zeus, 
Jupiter,  the  father  of  Dionysos,  who  was  2a£a£ios,  or  Ba*xos,  all  of  whom 
are  found  to  be  one,  according  to  country  and  dialect.  Jove’s  incest  with 
his  daughter  Persephone,  which  was  celebrated,  is  neatly  described  b> 
Diodorus,  IV.,  4,  as  taking  place  at  the  epoptae  of  the  Sabazian  initiation, 
and  more  fully  dwelt  upon  by  Eusebius,  Prcepar.  Evangel.,  II.,  2,  and  the 
Protrept  of  Clement,  produced  Sabazios,  or  Dionysos,  who  was  the  patroc 
deity  of  the  thiasoi,  eranoi  and  orgeons.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  artists  who  were  immensely  and  jealously  organized.  See  note  23. 
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place  once  at  the  initiation  is  given  by  a  reliable  an¬ 
cient  writer.23 

The  gulf  separating  the  official  from  the  Sabazian 
mysteries  and  their  baptismal  rites  was  deep,  wide  and 
impassable.  The  Sabazian  cult  was  that  of  the  poor  and 
lowly  and  established  expressly  for  them.  Why  do  the 
ante-nicene  fathers  talk  so  much  about  the  initiations 
of  the  Sabazios  ?  As  early  as  Aristophanes,  Diagoros  of 
Melos,  who  hated  the  aristocratic  Eleusinia,  talked  and 
wrote  of  the  Sabazian  mysteries  whose  principal  rite  was 
baptism  and  purification.  His  books  are  lost,  but  they 
were  used  and  quoted  by  Clement  and  form  to  this  day 
instructive  reading.24  We  have  the  authority  of  Am 
Rhyn  that  among  the  fabulous  personages  of  antiquity 
known  to  have  been  initiated  and  baptized  were  Orphe¬ 
us,  Musaeus  and  Homer;  and  among  the  historical  char¬ 
acters,  were  the  lawgivers  Lycurgus  and  Solon,25  if  not 
Amasis  and  Numa.  Our  valuable  scientific  friend  Dr. 
Johann  Oehler,  who  is  short,  crisp  and  practical,  assures 
us  regarding  many  epitaphs  which  have  come  to  light 
showing  fresh  evidence  regarding  these  historical  phe¬ 
nomena,  has  sent  us  a  MS.  from  his  own  generous  pen, 
showing  the  inscriptions  to  abound  with  proofs  of  our 
foregoing  statements.26  There  was  something  awfully 
mysterious  and  attractive  about  the  mysteries  we  have 
described.  There  was  the  anointment  by  their  hiero¬ 
phant  which  was  applied  while  singing  the  dirge  em¬ 
bodying  the  words:  “Take  courage  O  ye  initiates  of  God 
whom  we  have  saved !  For  to  us  there  is  deliverance 
from  our  struggling  labors.”  In  the  agony,  according 
to  the  cult,  a  god  was  tortured,  and  saved  by  resurrec¬ 
tion;  and  this  idea  of  the  resurrection,  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  that  of  baptism  was  in  the  world  and  very 
popular  at  least  400  years  before  Christ  the  anointed 

28  Diod.,  IV,,  4:  Mi/0oAoyoucri  S4  Titles  /cat  erepor  Aidruo-of  yeyoveraL  tto\v 
rots  xp6v°i<:  npoTepovi'Ta  tovtov.  4>ac ri  yap  e/c  Ato?  /cat  ITep<re$d»'7)s  Aioi'vcrov 
yeveaffai  tov  iino  tivuiv  2a/3d£to»-  di'op.a£d/tt€Vor  ol  rr/y  re  yevemi'  /cat  ra?  Ovaias 
cat  rtpas  yvKTepivas  /cat  >cpv<f>  ovs  Jrapctcrayovcri  Sta  rrj»'  aia\vyr]u  -rr)v  t-’/c  t rjs 
Tvi'oi/crtas  eiranoXovOovaav. 

’*4  Firmicius,  Cap.  2:  Heuzey  et  Damnet,  Un  Palais  Grec  en  Macedoine.  p. 
K);  Mission  Archeologique  de  Macedoine ;  Consult  Lundy,  Monumental  Christianity , 
p.  385;  Anacalypsis,  II.,  p.  f‘0. 

25 Am  Rhyn,  Mysteria,  Eng.  tram.,  p.  21. 

2«  Oehler.  MSS:  “In  Nicomedia  wird  ein  dpxtMdcTij?  Sid  /8t ou  erwalint, 
GIG.  3773;  aus  Orinele  sind  uns  Vergleichnisse  des  Zeus  XajSdfJto?  erhalten. 
Sterett,  ini  Epigr.  Journ.  no.  44,  Bis  40.  Der  Mysten  Verein  in  Poimanenon 
begrub  seine  Verstorbmen  Mitglieder  auf  gemeinsame  Kosten,  Athen.  Mith  , 
IX.,  1884,  p.  35.” 
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came  to  a  similar  torture  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
In  the  more  ancient  rite  of  baptism  and  initiation,  the 
theory  which  attracted  the  theatre  goers  was  that  of  the 
agonies.  Many  efforts  under  the  cognomen  of  passion 
plays,  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  the  Roman  cath¬ 
olics  to  restore  the  ancient  agonies,  but  in  vain.  The 
popularity  of  the  beautiful  deaths  of  Dionysus,  Sabazius, 
Attys,  and  Sarapis,  who  died  to  redeem  mankind,  have 
been  so  completely  outgrown  that  living  humanity  in¬ 
stinctively  classes  it  all  among  superstitions,  for  they  led 
the  mazy  wanderers  through  the  darkness  of  Tartarus 
over  the  lurid  rivers  of  death  and  finally  into  the  di¬ 
vine  splendors  of  Elysium.26 

Another  of  the  humane  and  lasting  rites  which  hope¬ 
fully  are  never  to  pass  away,  was  the  observance  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath.27  Like  baptism  it  was  a  rite  of  an 
economical  sort,  and  was  not  derived  from  the  Hebrews, 
who  observed  another  day  of  rest.  It  belongs  strictly 
to  the  unions  of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  tinder  the 
the  old  pagan  regime  there  was  no  Sunday.  Labor 
was  exacted,  according  to  Bockli,  360  days  in  the  year. 
The  trade  unions  did  better  and  more  humanely;  for 
they  were  required,  by  their  constitution  under  pen¬ 
alty,  to  observe  Sundays  as  days  of  rest.  Neander,  in 
his  penetrating  and  very  honest  manner  has  tried  to 
clear  up  the  points  of  the  ancient  Sabbath.  Admitting 
that  they  observed  the  day,  he  says  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians:  “They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  celebrated.”28  In  another  place  this 
accurate  investigator  says:  “I  find  no  evidence  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  distinction  of  Sunday.”  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  extraordinary  religious  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
is  an  excrescence  swelling  the  hypocritical  piety  of  pre¬ 
lates  of  later  centuries;  for  at  the  time  of  Ignatius 
“every  friend  of  Christ  was  to  keep  the  Lord’s  day  as  a 

26  The  dirge  chanted  by  the  initiates  during  the  ordeal  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  solemn  and  bewitching  pomp  by  the  Dionysan  artists,  ran: 
“©appeire  pvcrrai  Toil  cre&oMTpevov 
’Ecrrai.  yap  rip.il/  e*  novitiv  aajTrjpia.” 

2"  Poucart,  Ass’ns  Jteiigicuses,  p.  169,  ranks  the  evidence  of  Theophrast, 
the  martyrdom  of  Glaucothea,  the  contest  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines, 
and  the  words  of  Plutarch  on  superstition  all  together,  as  if  their  mention 
of  the  Sabbath  was  integral  with  the  thiasotes:  “C’6tait  de  1’  Asie  que  ven- 
aient  toutes  les  ceremonies  expiatoires  dont  parle  Plutarque;  se  frotter  de 
l’argile,  se  couvrir  de  boue,  observer  le  sabbat,”  etc.,  and  quotes  Plutarch, 
de  Superst,,  3:  llrjXcoaeii,  KaTafiopfiopujrreii,  aafifSaTicrpovs,  piipets  ini  npoaui nov, 
aiaxpas  npoKadLareis,  aAAoKorov?  7rpocr«v»'^creis.” 

28Neand.,  Planting,  Book  III.,  chap.  v.  on  origin  of  Sunday  in  the  early 
church. 
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festival.”29  It  was  customary  among  the  organizations 
we  have  described  to  hold  a  festival  weekly.  This  was 
before  the  division  of  the  year  into  months  and  weeks.80 
Their  lovefeasts  and  banquets,  no  doubt  were  powerful 
toward  influencing  the  emperors,  in  after  times,  in  favor 
of  the  Hebrew  week  of  seven  days,  but  the  Hebrew 
Sunday  was  not  the  one  selected.  It  was  decided  by  a 
number  of  causes  to  hold  the  festivals  on  the  seventh 
day,  giving  the  whole  of  one  day  to  rest  from  labor. 
This  wise  provision  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  poor  workers  under  the 
Solonic  dispensation,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the 
arrangement  established  for  the  Hebrews  in  the  law  of 
Moses. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  in  addition  to  giving  to 
labor  the  health-inspiring  boon  of  fifty-two  days  of  rest 
and  recreation  yearly,  or  one  in  every  seventh,  the  no¬ 
ble  corollary  of  eight  hours  a  day  was  also  established. 
While  the  habit  of  observing  Sunday  was  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  Christians,  having  en¬ 
dorsed  it  as  part  of  the  plant  borrowed  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  communes,  and  reducing  tbe  labor  year  from  its 
ancient  taedium  of  360  days,  was  an  indescribable  bless¬ 
ing  to  humanity,  we  find  that  the  great  boon  of  eight 
hours  per  day  was  actually  established,  especially  by  the 
Solonic  unions,  although  it  was  unfortunately  discon¬ 
tinued  and  lost  in  the  vortex  of  revolutions.  But  the 
unions  formed  through  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  were 
everywhere.31  It  has  been  our  good  fortune,  in  rarr- 
sacking  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  to  find  several 
references  on  this  point.  We  have  lost  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  the  original  law  of  Solon,  as  inscribed  upon 
the  pronaos  of  the  old  Athenian  Prytaneum  toward  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ;  yet  the  wayside  discover¬ 
ies  reveal  that  Solon,  or  perhaps  Amasis,  Solon  copying, 
divided  the  day  into  three  parts,  a  third  to  be  devoted 
to  labor,  a  third  to  study,  refreshment  and  recreation 
and  a  third  to  sleep.  Now,  as  we  have  just  quoted  from 
the  archaeologist  Cagnat  of  the  French  Academy :  “The 

2»  Ignatius,  Epist.  to  the  Magnesiums,  IX.,  ad. 

80Vol.  1.,  pp.  135,  530  explaining  the  long  hours  and  the  360  days  labor, 
with  no  Sundays.  • 

si  Cagnat,  Vie  Contemporaine,  Jan.  1896,  p.  173,  confirms  our  statement 
that  their  influence  where  exerted,  was  widespread,  and  that  they  were  the 
same  and  alike  in  every  part  of  the  world  :  Les  corporations  professionelles 
n’  en  difteraient  pas  beaucoup.” 
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unions  of  trades  and  professions  did  not  vary  much  from 
each  other,”  so  we  have  always  held.  Whether  Komau 
collegia,  Greek  eranoi  and  thiasoi,  Egyptian  therapeu- 
tae  or  Palestinian  essenes,  they  are  found,  on  close  in¬ 
spection  of  their  inscriptions  to  vary  little  as  regards 
their  object,  habits  and  tenets.32  Nothing  is  more  cer¬ 
tain,  if  these  socialistic  and  practical  economists  did 
this,  than  that  all  the  other  practical  organizations  un¬ 
der  the  Solonic  dispensation  did  the  same  thing.  The 
essenes,  therefore,  furnished  the  typical  key  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,33  and  the  learned  disquisition  of  Frankel  who 
extracts  from  the  Talmud,  yields  a  fresh  gem  of  assurance 
that  eight  hours  constituted  the  normal  day’s  work. 

But  independently  of  this,  we  yet  possess  the  evidence 
of  Philo.  This  correct  and  much  quoted  author,  in  his 
celebrated  book  on  all  goodness  comes  out  with  a  plain 
statement  for  the  guilds  of  the  Egyptians  which  are  now 
proved  by  many  of  their  inscriptions  to  have  been  trade 
unions,  that  they  divided  their  day  into  three  parts,  of 
which  eight  hours  were  devoted  to  labor.31 

Many  other  intimations  on  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  collegia  worked  the  eight  hours  uorrnal  day 
are  coming  to  light  through  the  inscriptions. 

After  their  consistency  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
economics,  comes  the  information  that  among  them  there 
existed  an  extraordinary  love  for  one  another  which  is 
hardly  accountable,  and  almost  exceeds  belief. 

On  initiation  into  a  society  they  were  to  love  one  an¬ 
other.  It  was  a  requirement  almost  the  opposite  of  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  around  them.  Surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hard,  imperious  masters,  watched  by  the  spies  of  the 
law,  detested  by  the  official  religion,  refused  the  right  of 

32  Frankel,  in  Zeitschrift,  1846,  p  458,  shows  that  the  essenes  divided  their 
days  into  3  equal  parts,  8  hours  of  which  were  devoted  to  labor  that  was 
made  both  honorable  and  compulsory;  and  Smith,  Bible  Dictionary,  p.  772, 
Bost.  ed.,  refers  to  this  as  important.  If  they  were  all  alike,  their  customs 
were  alike. 

33  Josephus,  De  Hell.  Jud.,  V.,  iv.,  §2,  speaks  of  the  Essene  Gate  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ’Eo-o-rpw  nv\r),  in  a  way  warranting  us  to  infer  that  they  were  numer¬ 
ous,  busy  and  systematic  while  a  so-called  tradition  based  upon  facts  of  Jos¬ 
ephus  now  lost,  mentions  the  existence  of  a  congregation  at  this  irvArj  who 
devoted  “  one  third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer  and  one  third 
to  labor.”  Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  458.  It  was  a  learned  Hebrew  scho¬ 
liast  who  extracted  this  valuable  information  from  the  Talmud,  which  re¬ 
iterates  that  among  Therapeutes  and  Essenes  all  things  were  held  in  com¬ 
mon;  no  property  being  recognized,  and  that  they  refused  to  labor  more 
than  one  third  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

34  For  a  quotation,  see  supra  in  this  vol.,  and  refer  to  index,  in  verb. 
Philo,  The  translation  of  his  words  in  Quod  Omn.  Prub.,  is  taken  from  Smith, 
Bib.  Diet.,  p.  772. 
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marriage  and  the  family,  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul,36 
damned  before  death  and  afterward,  the  ancient  workers 
were  taught  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  property  of 
their  own  creation,  and  cringe  to  robber  barons  who 
with  military  or  traditional  prowess  deprived  them  of 
manhood  and  recognition  exactly  as  they  are  doing  to¬ 
day.  It  is  thus  that  their  oikos  became  not  only  a  house 
to  live  in  but  a  meeting  house  where  they  congregated 
and  discussed  in  secret  for  a  thousand  years.  It  was 
the  home  of  their  eranothiasoi  and  collegia,  which  were 
one  and  the  same  among  them.36 

Beginning  with  our  earliest  records  we  fiud  these  or¬ 
ganizations  based  upon,  and  carrying  out,  a  precept  of 
love.  Even  their  initiations,  in  a  crude  Avay,  point  to 
this.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  love  among  mankind  has  a 
history,  originating  in  some  mythical  personage,  god  or 
goddess;  and  the  primeval  love-cult  was  first  breathed 
into  those  poor  people  by  means  of  the  ordeal  of  ini¬ 
tiation.  into  their  brotherhoods.37 

To  facilitate  this  natural  development  the  house  or 
oikos  was  necessary;  and  wherever  a  communal  prop¬ 
erty  is  found  to  have  existed  the  inscriptions  show  that 
the  first  thing  was  a  house,  in  which  they  could  meet 
and  cultivate  their  friendship  and  love.  It  was  some¬ 
times  called  a  pholeterion,  meaning  a  place  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  deliberation,  but  following  the  restrictions  of 
the  jus  coeundi,  it  was  also  provided38  with  a  common 
tabic  and  a  plot  of  ground  with  trees  and  seats  for  ban- 

35  See  Index  of  both  volumes,  in  verb,  “soul;!  pointing  to  pages  in  which 
this  matter  is  discussed.  It  is  an  accorded  fact  that  until  the  Christian  era 
no  lowborn  of  the  laboring  classes  was  thought  to  possess  a  soul. 

3C  “Les  Serapiastes,  qui  semblaient  former  un  erane  dans  1’  inscription 
Athenienne  (no.  24}  sont.  a  Cos,  constitutes  en  thiase,  ce  serait  une  preuve 
que  les  deux  noms,  de  thiase  et  erane  £taient  devenues  tout-a-fait  syno- 
nymes.”  Foucart,  .dss.  Ref.,  p.  2,  inscr.  24. 

37  Consult  Vol.  I.,  chapter  iv.,  p.  83-132  in  which  the  secret  initiatory  cult 
is  shown  for  the  rich  and  aristocratic  classes.  The  so-called  lesser  mys¬ 
teries,  those  of  the  organizations  we  are  describing,  maintained  a  similar 
secrecy  or  occultism  but  were  far  more  sympathetic.  They  had  a  Papas,  of 
whom  Attis  was  the  type.  This  cult  to  prevent  him  from  overdoing  the  love 
which  was  to  prevade  the  soul,  had  him  emasculated  so  as  to  exclude  sex¬ 
ual  exuberance. 

38  That  the  oi«ot  of  the  eranos  was  a  meeting  house  or  church  is  now 
fully  established  and  acknowledged.  Cf.  Webster,  Standard  and  other  dic¬ 
tionaries  on  origin  of  the  word  church.  Ramsay,  in  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia-,  Foucart,  Rel.,  pp.  49,  87,  where  an  inscription  is  shown:  no. 
2328,  GIG.,  attesting  that  a  thiasos  superintended  the  construction  of  an  oIkoj 
and  owned  the  land.  We  have  counted  more  than  a  hundred  inscriptions 
of  the  Solonic  order,  found  recently  in  Phrygia  containing  the  word  xvpia- 
kov  which  is  the  English  word  church:  Cf.  Webster.  Yet  this  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  of  the  ancient  carpenters,  woolwdrkers,  dyers,  fishermen,  hunt¬ 
ers,  sailors,  masons  and  a  score  of  other  trades! 
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quets  and  entertainments.  Christianity  was  its  noble 
and  strikingly  correct  development.  Nothing  is  now  so 
extremely  necessary  as  an  investigation  on  our  lines  of 
philosophy.  No  substantiation  can  be  more  explicit 
that  thiasos  and  eranos  were  labor  organizations  than 
Liiders,  Oehler  and  others  give,  proving  that  the  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  jus  coeundi  were  working  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  members  and  families.39  They  supplied 
themselves  with  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  plentitude, 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  individual  trades  with 
consistency  and  determination  for  ceuturies,  until  many 
of  them  accumulated  a  little  means  and  sometimes  con¬ 
siderable  communal  property.  The  council  hall  was  often 
their  own.40  An  important  article  has  been  published  in 
the  Pauly -Wissowa  by  Dr.  Oehler,  entitled  “Boule,”  which 
goes  back  to  the  distant  origin  of  councils  of  this  kind 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  explains  the  system  of 
meals  in  common  in  the  early  cities,  prepared  in  the 
Prytaneum,  to  which  we  have  already  given  a  definition. 
The  unions  were  directed  by  law  to  pattern  after  this 
method  of  the  public  councils  in  cities. 

It  is  now  proven  that  these  common  meals  were  the 
celebrated  lovefeasts  of  the  ancients  early  grasped  and 
followed  by  the  Christians.41  We  find  Socrates  at  the 
common  table  making  pretty  speeches  on  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  love  as  embodied  in  the  friend-making 
Eros,  really  Dionysus;  and  four  hundred  years  later42 

39  Hesychius  who  wrote  a  valuable  Dictionary  explaining  the  meaning  of 
words,  defines  the  Solonic  unions  in  these  words:  “  ©ta o-os’  tuwxiav’  *ai 
n\rj&os  ov  povov  to  Ba/cxt'cov  aAAa  >cai  to  epyaTucov.’’  Originally  these  organ¬ 
izations  were  purely  civil,  not  religious  institutions.  Liiders  D.  K.,  p.  8, 
and  this  dictionary  defines  them  as  labor  associations. 

Hesychius,  Lexicon,  in  verho  <J>(oAijT)jpta  /cai  avroSuiv  oIkoi;  So  also  Pol¬ 
lux,  ’Ovop.ao-TiKOi',  VI.,  7:  “  ’Idiws  Se  tovs  tH>v  thacrooTun'  olkovs  </)<oArjT7jpta 
Civoya^ov."  These  illustrations  are  quite  sufficient  to  define  the  original 
church  as  a  common  council,  or  oIkos,  nvpiaKos  etc.  This  word  church  is  a 
derivation  from  Olkol  ois  awLovres  Seinvovai-v  oL  diacroi.  ie :  houses  or  little 
churches  in  which  the  thiasotas  and  eranists  gathered  together  and  took 
meals  in  common. 

y  Xenophon,  Cone.,  VIII.,  1,  describing  a  lovefeast  of  one  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Athens  about  400  B.C.,  gives  us  valuable  information  show¬ 
ing  that  Eros  was  the  love-god  whom  they  worshiped;  for  Socrates  in  the 
little^  speech  which  Xenophon  quotes  says:  ndvTe?  eapev  toO  dcoi)  tovtov 
d<.a<r<I>Ta.i  He  further  makes  the  admission  that  this  Eros  was  about  identi¬ 
cal  with  Dionysus.  There  is  no  question  that  Socrates  was  a  member 
of  one  of  these  societies,  at  Athens,  where  they  are  known  to  have  existed 
in  considerable  numbers. 

42  Ante-  Nicine  Fathers,  VII.,  p.  505,  Buffaloed.:  Acts  of  Philip,  Athenian 
Hellas.  Ananias  accuses  Philip  before  the  Athenian  philosophers,  bringing 
charges  against  Jesus :  “For  many  charges  were  brought  in  by  him  that  he 
gave  evil  testimony;  for  he  ate  all  things  common  and  mixed  with  blood 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles.”  This  strange  old  document  must  sooner 
or  later  be  regarded  as  valuable  evidence. 
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we  find  Jesus  at  the  common  table,  and  in  the  society 
of  a  similar  brotherhood,  enjoying  a  lovefeast  in  honor 
of  the  God  of  creation. 

The  fervency  of  the  laboring  synods,  congregations 
and  council  meetings,  as  exhibited  in  their  ingenious 
chiselings  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  wonder  among  the 
scholars  engaged  in  their  discovery.  The  point  of  most 
interest  is  their  scheme  of  discussion  and  inculcation. 
They  all  differ  from  the  official  pagan  cult,  although 
pagans  themselves  until  the  Christians  came.  After 
their  rule  of  life  thev  must  love  and  take  care  of  one  an- 
other  which,  except  in  the  well-regulated  family,  is  not 
seen  in  the  competitive,  outside  world.  Wesclier  in  one 
of  his  valuable  contributions,  intimates  that  the  cult  of 
the  Greek-speaking  eranothiasos  was  more  fervent  and 
lasting  than  the  official  institutions  of  state;  and  Dr. 
Foucart  appears  to  approve  this  view.48  According  to 
the  opinions  of  Renan,  Welcher  and  Foucart,  the  reason 
why  the  state  went  down  and  the  principle  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  went  up  was  that  the  state  with  its  religion  was 
brutal  to  the  laboring  element,  and  deserved  to  die. 

Everywhere  the  economical  thiasotes  were  musical  and 
they  sang  their  pre-Christian  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of 
love.44  The  general  characteristics  of  these  unions  are 
likewise  proved  to  conform  to  their  exalted  culture.45 
It  is  in  these  economical  labors  that  the  females  found 
their  redeeming  function.  There  were  female  officers 
who  presided  over  the  preparations  of  the  banquets,  and 
took  charge  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  common  meals. 
We  find  them  mentioned  as  deaconesses.  It  was  largely 
at  these  repasts  that  the  spirit  of  human  sympathy  was 
inculcated. 

43^4ss.  Rel.,  p.  177,  approving  Wescher’s  views;  M.  Renan,  Les  Apotres,  p. 
250,  declares  the  thiasoi  cultivated  elevated  ideas.  Plutarch,  De  Pith.;  De 
Erroribus  Oraculornm,  20. 

44  Later  the  dvayen'ijcn?  or  New  Birth  formed  one  of  their  themes.  The 
ayio?,  evcre/3rjs,  ayado?,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  also  formed  a  part  of  their 
musical  praise.  There  was  the  hymn  of  Attis,  who  in  a  paroxysm  died  for 
mankind  and  rose  again.  See  Foucart,  p.  89,  for  the  <1> i\oao<j)o6p.ei>a ,  also 
Keil,  Philologos,  1852,  p.  189,  all  showiug  that  the  diaaiorai  were  cultivators 
of  love.  This,  Plutarch  and  Xenophon  both  prove.  Plut,,  Arndt.,  XIII.,  5, 
shows  that  love  is  certainly  a  god  :  OvSe  enrihvs  e<c  tivos  PappapiKrjs  SeicriSai- 
povias,  iocrnep  ’ATrat  rives  Kai  ’’ASwi'ioi  Keyop-evoi,  Si’  ai’Spoyin’ivv  Kai  ywaiKutv 
napaSverai  Kai  Kpv<f>a  ripas  ov  TTpocrr/KOvaas  Kapnovpievos,  ivcrre  Trapeicrypa$r)s 
Sikijv  (f>ev yeiv  Kai  vo&eias  rrj s  ev  deois. 

45  0ehlir,  Eranos  Vindabon.,  p.  280,  speaking  of  their  attributes  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Zumpfte  or  Guilds,  as  he  terms  them,  says  :  Das  Ansehn  der 
Genossenschaften  ziet  sich  in  den  Attributen:  aep-voraros,  ifpos,  iepioTaros, 
tvyeveararos  ev TeA>js,  die  ihnen  beigelegt  werden.  The  attribute  evrehris  here 
mentioned,  has  an  especial  reference  to  the  economical  care  in  providing 
for  themselves  the  means  of  life. 
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The  ancient  symposiums  and  lovefeasts  constitute  one 
of  the  grandest  attractions  which  the  historian  finds  in 
a  thankless  desert  of  lowly  life.  They  were  the  garden 
spot  that  nurtured  the  sympathy  seldom  found  in  the 
outside,  gruesome  world  of  which  our  histories  speak; 
and  although  they  are  unmentioned  and  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  skeleton-like  inscriptions,  which,  like  fossils 
yield  ghastly  records  from  nature’s  petrifactions,  yet 
they  unfold  to  us  the  deeply  occult  reasons  why  man¬ 
kind,  amid  raging  competitions  did  nob  long  ago  de¬ 
stroy  itself  and  cease  to  exist.  It  wras  this  phenomenal, 
invisible  humanity,  hated  and  maltreated  by  the  ruling 
race,  but  closely  confraternal  within  the  veil  of  union, 
working,  praying,  singing,  loving,  providing,  in  inter¬ 
mutual  secrecy,  that  perpetuated  our  species  and  held 
it  in  its  physical  and  intellectual  grandeur  through  the 
qualms  of  official  priestcraft,  kingcraft  and  avarice  that 
sometimes  well-nigh  depopulated  the  earth. 

This  beautiful  love  was  widespread  and  universal. 
We  have  already  recorded  in  these  chapters  our  belief 
that  it  must  have  been  a  specification  of  some  clause  now 
lost,  of  the  Solonic  law,  of  which  there  remains  to  us 
only  a  brief  fragment.  Love  was  a  command.  Later 
it  was  a  Christian  command.46  It  was  love  that  perpet¬ 
uated  the  fraternities  until  broken  up  and  destroyed  by 
the  hideous  canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  where 
these  unions  are,  above  all  other  places,  best  known  to 
have  economically  thrived ; — a  council  which,  backed  by 
empire,  eliminated  them  throughout  proconsular  Borne 
which  means  the  world.  Henceforth,  love  was  turned  to 
hate  and  wrangle  and  the  dark  and  dismal  feudal  ages 
of  a  thousand  }Tears  supervened. 

To  us,  this  love  of  membership  which  existed  among 
the  unions  is  phenomenal.  We  cannot  understand  it. 
They  not  only  loved  each  other  during  life,  but  followr- 
ing  pagan  ideas  of  immortality,  they  extended  this  love 
beyond  the  mortal  life.  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
poor  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Only  the  great, 
the  distinguished,  the  men  and  women  of  recognition, 
could  be  honored  by  interment  after  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  had  been  law, 

■*<>  John,  XV.,  12.  This  is  my  commandment  that  ye  love  one  another. 
Avrij  eorr'iv  i)  euro\ri  r)  it'd  ayanare  aAArjAov?,  f)ya.Trr)<Ta  Also 

John,  XVIII.,  34;  I.  John,  xjii.,  11;  I.  Thess.,  IV.,  9;  J.  Peter,,  IV.,  8. 
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had  been  desecrated47  through  the  mulitudinous  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  Roman  conquests. 

One  of  the  first  manifestations  of  this  curious  exten¬ 
sion  of  love  beyond  this  life  was  made  in  a  discovery  at 
Rome  of  the  vast  mausoleum,  containing  great  numbers 
of  niches  for  cinerary  urns,  all  of  the  laboring  class.48 
As  is  seen  in  his  words  given  in  the  note  below,  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  already  old  among  the  Greeks,  for  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Iliad.  But  our  information  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  singular  custom  among  the  Greek  trade 
unions  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Dr.  Oehler,49  who 
has  lately  investigated  the  subject  with  a  ransacking 
penetration  which  left  no  stone  unturned,  during  his 
recent  travels.  The  revelations  of  the  columbarium  dis¬ 
covered  beside  the  Apjnan  Way60  near  Rome  are  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  because  it  is  proved  that  the  niches  con¬ 
tain  many  cinerary  urns  of  Christians. 

The  well-known  perentalia  and  rosalia  of  the  official 
religion  were  imitated  by  these  organizations  of  the  more 
lowly  ones.  The  living  members  were  in  common,  and 
on  a  par  with  the  dead  ones.  They  took  a  sacred  pleas¬ 
ure  in  bestrewing  their  graves  with  flowers.  In  their 
pagan  and  ante-Christian  state  they  fervently  believed 
that  the  “passing  on”  was  a  continuation  of  present 
things,  to  be  lived  and  enjoyed  forever  and  death  had 
no  dreads  or  pangs.  Each  year  at  the  parentalia,  or 

47  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  ii. ,  23;  “Hominem  mortuum,  inquit  lex  XII  in  Urbe 
ne  sepulito  neve  urito  ....  Quid?  qui  post  XII  in  Urbe  sepulito  sunt  clari 
viri.”  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  75. 

48  On  the  society  of  the  dead,  see  Gorius.  Mon.  Sive  Columbar.,  p.  142, 
no.  CIII.  The  inscr.  of  the  urn  reads;  ALCYONE  L.  ACILI.  EROTIS  DIV. 
AUG.  L.  Calais  Cis  vitiae  Meiv.  Ossa,  in  Uno.  Gorius’  comments:  “Com- 
mixtos  simul  in  una  olla  plurimi  defunctorum  cineres,  et  in  hoc  columbario 
superius  observabimus  in  descriptione  §  XI.,  p.  56.  Nil  enim  amicis,  et  pro- 
pinquis  carius  et  optatius  esse  potest  jucunda  societate  etiam  post  mortem. 
Hunc  morem  in  unam  urnam  commiscendi  cineres  plurium  defunctorum  a 
Graecis  quoque  usitatum.”  Horn.,  Iliad.  336. 

49 Oehler,  MSS.,  to  the  author;  “Was  angefiihrt  wurde,  geniigt  um  zu  be- 
weisen  dass  die  Sorge  fur  die  Bestattung  der  Mitglieder,  fur  die  Erhaltung 
des  Grabmales,  fiir  den  Todtencultus  vielfach  von  den  Vereinen  getragen 
wurde ;  dies  erklart  sich  aus  der  sacralen  Grundlage  aljer  Vereine.  Die 
Vereherer  derselben  Gottheit  sollen  und  wollen  auch  nach  ihrem  Tode 
vereint  sein;  ihnen  sollen  vom  Vereine  ra  vog.ii6y.eva  erwiesen  werden. 
Daher  erklaren  sich  die  gemeinsamen  Begrabnisspliitze  einzelner  Vereine 
umschlossen  von  einer  Mauer,  die  Errichtung  und  Erhaltung  der  yLvagara, 
u.s.w.” 

60 Gorius,  Columbar.,  p.  56,  showing  how  the  ashes  were  found  to  be 
mixed  together,  again  says;  “Interdum  etiam  in  una  eademque  urna  plur¬ 
ium  defunctorum  cineres  simul  commixti,  quod  ab  amicis,  a  pluribus  af- 
fectu  conjunctis  factum  legimus,  in  pristini  amoris,  fidelitatis,  perpetuaeque 
inter  se  benevolentim,  etiam  post  obitum,  argumeutum.  Ex  sequentibus  titu- 
lis  constabit,  ut  videbimus,  in  hoc  quoque  uionurnento  mixtos  simul  aliquando 
in  uua  eademque  olla  pluriurn  defunctorum  cineres.” 
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first  of  February,  they  met  to  appease  their  manes,  these 
being  the  annual  feast-days  of  the  parentalia  at  Rome. 
Also*,  at  the  rosalia  in  May,  they  went  through  the  same 
strange  forms  of  kindred  worship,  bestrewing  the  graves 
with  roses.  In  March  they  observed  another  sacred 
spell,  bestrewing  their  beloved  burial  spots  with  violets. 
To  do  this  task,  which,  like  their  meals,  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  common,  or  at  common  expense,  they  accum¬ 
ulated  the  proper  means  by  a  small  contribution  of  eacli 
member  in  good  standing,  into  the  union’s  common 
fund.61  The  parentalia  and  rosalia  were  strictly  {  agan 
forms  but  they  were  partly  discontinued  as  heathenish, 
after  the  Christians  took  control.  Abundant  evidence 
is  at  hand  showing  that  many  of  the  so-called  heathen 
forms  and  customs  were  endorsed  and  continue  as  sa¬ 
cred  by  the  Christians  to  the  present  time. 

Among  such  customs  and  habits  were  the  hallelujahs, 
or  ecstatic  cries  originating  in  the, initiations, 52  as  will 
be  shown.  The  hallelujah  was  originally  a  typical  shout 
during  the  ceremonies  of  initiation.53  This  hallelujah  is 
again  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  six  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards  showing  that  the  Christians  engrafted  it  into  the 
new  religion  and  under  them  it  became  full  of  chanting 
melodies  and  so  remains  to  this  day  in  its  non-practical, 
skeleton  form.  But  the  most  open  and  telling  disclos¬ 
ure  which  perhaps  we  have,  of  this  rite  of  the  initiatory 
feasts  of  the  dead,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty- 

si  Cagnat,  in  Vie  Contemporaine,  Jan.  1896,  who  shows  the  natural  rea¬ 
sons,  why  the  societies  always  had  a  burial  attachment. 

52  At  the  initiations  of  the  Thiasos,  the  universal  cry  or  shout  was  oAoAvyr;, 
the  same  thing  as  hallelujah.  This  was  the  common  cry  of  rejoicing 
among  the  dtacrwrai  of  2a/3a£tos.  It  was  as  early  as  B.  C.  400-500,  and  is 
probably  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Central-Asians  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
after,  by  the  Christians  who  have  differentiated  it  from  the  original  place, 
as  an  initiatory  cry,  but  continue  it  in  their  camp-meetings  and  love-feasts, 
in  chants  and  anthems.  The  iliao-torai  always  used  this  ecstatic  shout  in 
their  initiations.  See  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  pp.  74,  75.  An  inscription  now  at 
the  Louvre,  CIG.  2771,  Fouc.  No.  43,  and  handsomely  printed  by  the  latter, 
on  p.  223,  224,  shows  that  the  word  e/ocAjjo-ta  used  to-day,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
term  in  the  church,  was  originally  a  word  for  the  councils  of  the  initiates 
into  the  thiasos,  known  by  the  early  date  of  this  thiasos,  about  B.C.  196- 
180,  to  have  been  in  constant  use  by  the  dtaircorat  as  a  common  term  of 
their  unions,  and  councils.  Ecclesia  is  found  in  Aristophanes,  Lysistr., 
386-390  speaking  of  the  women  of  the  brotherhoods;  Plutarch,  Alcibiades, 
18,  and  others  likewise  mention  the  ecclesia  of  the  brotherhoods. 

63  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  75:  “Pendant  la  c6remonie,  le  purificateur  et 
les  initios  poussaient  1’  oAoAuyrj,  cri  pedant,  plusieurs  fois  r£pete,  et  qui 
£tait  usit6  dans  les  cultes  d’  Attis  et  de  Sabazius.”  We  have  an  ancient 
Greek  definition  also,  showing  what  the  original  halleluyah  was.  ’0\o\vyy 
(fnoyrj  ■ywauaii'  yv  noiovi'Tai  ev  Tot;  iepots  ev\d/u.evat.  Harpocration,  Etimol- 
Magna.  Demosthenes  twits  iEschines  where  he  brings  out  these  curious 
things,  of  being  a  dtaa>Tr?s,  and  his  initiations,  of  being  those  of  the  mean 
and  lowly,  lesser  mysteries,  boasting  that  he  himself  was  noble  enough  to 
have  been  initiated  into  the  great  mysteries,  along  with  society  and  kings. 
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first  of  February,  is  the  worship  of  dead  men;  and  its 
hallelujah  is  divulged  by  another  and  very  reliable  an¬ 
cient  author,64  comporting  remarkably  with  the  mysti¬ 
cisms  which  suffused  all  ancient  life.  The  god  thus 
created  amid  hallelujahs  and  the  ebulition  of  excessive 
joy  was  the  Dionysus  whom  they  named  and  worshiped 
as  Sabazius  ;  tlm  forerunner,  Kathegemona,  veritable 
divinity  of  the  vast  Solonic  organization,  represented  as 
“the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys.”  After 
a  full  comparison,  strictly  scientific,  of  our  monumental 
information,  with  other  written  records  regarding  the 
trouble  between  the  working  man  and  woman,  iEsclii- 
nes  and  Glaucothea,  and  Demosthenes,  we  are  unable  to 
suppress  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  this  eloquent 
defender  of  high-born  pretention,  who  lampooned,  and 
through  a  mere  tonguey  raillery  caused  the  overthrow 
and  martyrdom  of  two  well-meaning  and  useful  reform¬ 
ers  striving  to  better  the  wretched  condition  of  slaves 
and  freedmen  at  Athens.  Already  it  has  been  shown 
that  before  the  time  of  Glaucothea  and  of  her  enemy 
Demosthenes,  the  very  tliiasos  which  the  orator  de¬ 
nounces  and  derides,  had  practiced  the  habit  by  bor¬ 
rowing  money  from  the  eranos,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
bank  for  the  common  membership,  to  buy  their  people 
out  of  slavery  by  selling  them  to  a  god.  In  this  way 
large  numbers  of  slaves  became  free.  Furthering  this 
work  of  emancipation  was  the  crime  of  the  martyrs. 

That  the  chanters  of  the  hallelujahs  were  members  of 
the  societies  of  thiasotse,  eranoi  and  orgeones  under  the 
jus  coeundi  of  Solon  can  no  longer  be  denied;  for  they 
appear  everywhere  connected  with  them. 

The  hallelujah  also  has  a  history  and  function  in  the 
early  church,  showing  that  Christianity  was  planted 
into  the  communes  already  existing  in  great  numbers 
and  power  when  the  Advent  spread  its  influence  in  the 

54  Fouc.,  Ass.  Rcl,,  p.  72,  sqq.,  is  in  doubt  whether  they  were  as  relig¬ 
ious  as  they  were  economical,  because  they  were  “accessible  m§me  aux 
profanes.’’  In  that  early,  semi-barbarous  time  these  old  Sabazic  initia¬ 
tions  were,  of  course,  somewhat  brutal  and  savage,  and  their  formalities 
partook  often  of  the  abominations  of  a  savage  life.  The  candidates,  whether 
men  or  women,  were  stripped  naked.  The  purificator,  or  baptizer  poured 
on  him  or  her,  water  from  the  crater  ((cparrjp)  “eau  de  cratSre”  (p.  73.)  then 
rubbed  him  down  with  clay  and  bran:  '  Xirofiarroiv  tw  nr/Aui  *ai  rots  jrirvpocs.” 
This  clay  and  bran  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical  effect.  Harpocration, 
in  v.  ’ATro/xarrwv.  The  rite  was  not  Greek,  but  borrowed  from  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor.  Plutarch.  De  Super stitionibus,  3:  mqAu><n<;  means  wallowing  in 
mire.  The  initiate  then  had  to  stand  and  yell:  Hallelujah!  I  have  escaped 
evil,  I  have  found  better  things.  “’Eyw  yoi'dKoi',  ei/poy  apewov,’'  Demosth.  - 
Pro  Corona,  259-260. 
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world.55  The  reader,  then,  of  the  remarkable  and  cele¬ 
brated  assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  they  were  employed 
by  cities  and  states,  as  we  have  quoted  in  two  places, 
should  reflect  that  these  ululations  clinging  to  our  mu¬ 
sical  religion  and  making  it  so  attractive  and  beautiful 
in  variety  of  anthems,  chants  and  vocal  quavers,  which 
thrill  alike  the  throngs  of  camp  meetings,  or  the  caver¬ 
nous  vaults  of  cathedrals,  derive  their  exquisite  har¬ 
mony  and  far-sounding  vowel  explosions  enchanting  to 
all  worshipers  of  art  in  aerial  vibrations,  to  the  poor 
workingman’s  protecting  god  who  was  begotten  in  the 
epoptic  ecstasy  of  an  ancient  and  divine  initiation  to 
become  the  glorious  immortal  that  stood  in  watchful¬ 
ness  over  the  mechanic  arts. 

All  these  organizations  were  constantly  working  their 
efforts  to  obtain  government  employment.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  may  be  stated  positively  that  state  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  labor  was  the  economical  outcome 
of  the  Solonic  organization.  We  proceed  to  furnish 
proof  lest  our  opponents  file  in  a  desire  to  deny  it,  in  the 
interest  of  the  competitive  system.  Many  of  the  great 
authors,  such  as  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Lucian  and  Tertul- 
lian  are  literary  evidence,  while  the  Monumental  evi¬ 
dence  with  its  curious  jottings  corroborates  their  state¬ 
ments. 

We  cannot  be  too  explicit  in  noting  all  that  is  proven 
by  evidence  on  the  subject  of  municipal  eating-houses. 
There  was,  some  250  years  before  Christ,  a  municipal 
kitchen  at  the  Piraeus  the  seaport  of  Athens.  It  was 
called  the  Mageireion,  and  employed  constantly,  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  a  large  number  of  butchers, 

55  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  539,  on  the  Early  Liturgies.  Much 
similarity  is  seen  in  the  services,  suggesting  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
originals  we  are  discussing,  most  of  whose  information  comes  to  us  through 
monumental  proof.  The  scriptural  reads:  “Then  there  are  read  in  order, 
the  holy  oracles  of  the  Old  Testaments  and  of  the  prophets;  and  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  set  forth,  and  the  sufferings  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead,  the  ascension  into  heaven,  and  His  second  appearing 
with  glory;  and  this  takes  place  daily  in  the  holy  and  divine  service.” 
So  in  the  monumental  they  had  this  resurrection.  The  liturgy  is  very  late. 
The  original  and  true  functions  of  the  deacon  are  now  gone.  Of  the 
Christian  hallelujah,  John,  in  Revelations,  xix.,  1.  “And  after  these  things 
I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying:  “Alleluia;  Sal¬ 
vation  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God.”  Also 
Psalms,  (composed,  at  least,  lOOO  yrs.  B.C.,  1055-1015.)  106,  111;  113;  146. 

Ibidem,  3,  4,  6:  “And  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
saying:  “Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.”  And  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  Demosthenes  derides  in  his  far-famed  blackguard  of  the  inida. 
►ions  by  4£schi«es  and  his  mother,  Glaucothea,  in  the  Oration,  Pro  Corona. 
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cooks  and  waiters.66  The  inscription  given  in  the  note 
showing  a  common  table,  which  undoubtedly  was  of  so 
large  a  membership  as  to  engross  a  sensible  share  of  the 
population,  gives  a  public  kitchen  like  that  at  Greno¬ 
ble  in  France,  at  the  present  day.  Like  the  beneficent 
city-owned  eating  house  at  Grenoble,  it  employed  the 
people  direct,  and  they  worked  and  furnished  food  at 
non-speculative  rates  for  the  public  as  a  function  of  the 
public  works.57 

The  hymn  singers  of  the  great  Dionysan  unions  were 
employed  in  great  numbers  by  the  state  and  municipal 
governments.  Of  this,  we  possess  evidence  of  the  stones. 
A  thiasos,  of  the  Thymele  chorus  dancers  had  a  large 
membership  thus  employed,  and  exempted  from  military 
duty  by  the  state  in  recognition  of  their  musical  genius 
and  skill.58  Diodorus  tells  us  that  thousands  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  and  play-acting  fraternities  of  the  Dionysan  order 
were  not  only  employed  by  the  state  official  religion, 
which  means  the  political  state,  but  like  those  of  India, 
they  were  exempted  from  the  burden  of  the  state  tax 
and  military  services.  They  were  workingmen,  not  citi¬ 
zens,  but  nevertheless  appreciated.  This  employment 
by  the  state  was  very  common,  also  at  Rome  for  many 
centuries,69  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  index  of  the 

56  Oehler,  MSS.  to  the  Author:  on  the  MayetpeZov,  or  public  cookshop, 
says:  “Aus  dem  Peireius  berichtet  uns  eine  Inschrift  aus  dem  Ende  des 
III.  Jahrhunderts  v.  Chr.  von  einem  Besschlusse  der  Orgeonen,  betreffend 
die  Herrichtung  einer  Kuche  payeipeZov  zu  offentlichen  Zwicken:  CIA.  II., 
618  vgl.  Arch.  Anzeiger ,  1856,  p.  137,  (Velsen).”  This  public  kitchen  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  resolution  registered  on  the  slab  of  stone,  by  a  union,  and 
probably  established  and  in  operation  for  at  1  east  a  hundred  years,  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  nporavelov  in  conformity  with  a  clause  of  the  law  of  Solon, 
and  employed  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  its  own  brotherhood. 
There  is  at  present  at  least  one  such  public  kitchen,  that  of  the  city  of 
Grenoble,  France.  See  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  No.  12,  1897. 

5<  Liddell,  in  verb,  ‘‘MayeipeZov,  a  place  for  cooking;  a  cook  shop;  Latin, 
poppina,  or  the  place  where  the  public  cooks  lived.”  This  clause  explains 
that  it  was  an  institution  owned  by  the  public;  and  it  follows,  as  shown  by 
the  few  inscriptions  we  have  of  them,  that  cooks  engaged  there,  were  un¬ 
der  some  sort  of  employment  in  the  public  work. 

68  Diodorus,  Hist.  Biblioth.,  IV.,  5,  proves  this  as  follows:  “KafloAov  5e 
rwv  6vp.e Aucu>v  aywvwv  <f)a<r iv  evpe ttjv  yevecrda i  (sc.  Atovticrov)  Kai  Oearpa  Kara8ei£ai 
teal  p.ovo’iKon'  d/cpoapdrwv  crvcrrjjpa  Troirjcrai’  7rpos  6e  tovtoi?  Kai  aAeiTovpyrjrovi 
noiTjcrai  Kai  robs  ev  Tais  arpareiais  p.eTa\eipi£op.evov<;  ti  poixri/c^s  eniOTrjp.^, 
dtp’  S) v  rods  peTayeveoT^povs  povaucas  ovvoSov s  o-uaryja-dcrdai  ruiy  nepi  tov 
Aivovvaov  rexviTwv  *ai  areAeZs  noiijoai  rovs  ra  roiaura  enLTrjSevorrai.” 

59  Oehler,  MSS:  “In  Rome  erscheint  als  officielle  Titulatur:  crv'vodos 
£u<ttuct)  TUiv  nepi  t'ov  ‘Hpa/cAe'a  auATjTa>v  iepoTLKioy  (TTe^aveiridy.  Inscr.  Gr .  ItaciCCZ, 
nr.  1054;  1055;  1107:  iepa  £.  <r.  u.  s.  w.  1105,  mit  dem  Zusatze :  dno  Kara  Air¬ 
crews  ev  rrj  /3a<TiAZSi  Pwprj  KaroiKovi'Ttoi',  1109.  Auf  einem  Siegel, >  dessen  Fund- 
ort  unbekannt  ist,  lesen  wir  iepa  £v<ttu ctj  ’Avti ovavi)  TopSiavrf  evae/lr/?  2e/3a<TTr7 
aiirodo;.  CIG.,  8561,  Merkwurdig  ist  die  bezeichnung  NeiKrjrr??  ‘HpdtcAetos* 
Inscrr.  Gr.  Ital.,  1108  aus  Rom.  Neikiles  soil  damit  wohl  als  Mitglied  einer 
Athletengenossenchaft  bezeichnet  werden. 
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first  volume  of  this  work.  For  a  long  time  nearly  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  building,  jmblic  bridges  and 
vast  intineraries,60  indeed  even  the  food  supplies  with 
shipping  commerce,  and  the  collection  of  public  reve¬ 
nues,  were  allotted  to  the  various  unions  by  the  state; 
and  evidences  begin  to  appear  showing  that  for  five 
centuries  at  least,  the  unions  with  their  innumerable 
members,  secured  this  work  and  they  divided  the  day’s 
labor  into  three  equal  parts,  eight  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  refreshment  and  pleasure  and  eight  hours  for 
sleep.  Under  the  Solonic  dispensation  those  unions 
were  non-property  owners  except  as  their  goods  were 
held  in  common  by  the  membership.  They  were  voting 
socialists,  and  they  realized  almost  all  of  the  immense 
advantages  of  socialism  except  the  public  recognition 
of  their  manhood,  equality  and  citizenship,  which  were 
never  achieved  except  by  the  vast  and  launching  swoop 
of  Christianity  that  has  partly  succeeded  in  putting 
down  slavery  and  divine  inheritance. 

But  it  is  especially  refreshing  to  find  evidence  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Gaul  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  organized  in  artists’  unions  had  regular 
employment  under  the  city  boards  of  public  amusement. 
We  have  already  shown  how  careful  these  Solonic  un¬ 
ions  were  to  attend  to  the  political  end  of  these  matters, 
thus  voting  into  office  their  own  choice  of  the  directors 
of  public  works  in  order  to  secure  their  own  appoint¬ 
ment  to  do  the  task.  Among  many  others  are  the  mu¬ 
sicians.61  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  by  Alexander  the  Great  of  these  organized 
musicians.  At  the  great  scenic  festivity,  to  celebrate 
this  monarch’s  victory  over  Darius,  no  less  than  3,000 
play-actors  of  the  organization  of  the  Great  Gemeinde 
were  convoked.  It  was  a  musical  and  histrionic  festiv- 

60  Domaszewksi,  in  Eranos  Vinodobon.,  p.  60  ff.,  under  title,  Cura  viarum, 
for  a  correct  idea  of  the  great  public  and  military  highways  of  Rome  and 
her  colonies,  made  by  the  colleges. 

61  Dr.  Oehler,  MSS. ,  reminds  us  of  the  inscription  noted  by  Hicks,  -<4nc. 
Gr.  Inscrs.,  III.,  in  the  introduction  and  says:  “Die  v/avwSoi'  seien  eine  Brii- 
derschaft  von  Hymnensiingern  im  Temple  der  Artemis  gewesen ;  Levy:  Rev. 
des  Ltudes  Grecs,  VIII.,  1895,  p.  2-17,  meint  die  v/ivuSoi  erscheinen  als  ein  au- 
tonomes  Corps;  Ziebarth,  Vereinswesen,  p.  90,  halt  sie  fiir  ein  Mittleglied 
zwischen  privaten  und  bffentlichen  Corporationen,  stadtliche  Musikkapellen : 
vgl.  auch,  Friinkel,  Pergauion,  II.,  Commentar  zu  nr.  374,  p.  262-270.”  Refer¬ 
ence  is  also  made  to  many  inscrs.  pointing  to  the  same  conclusions,  found 
at  Smyrna,  Klaudiopolis,  Ephesus,  Tyre,  and  elsewhere.  CIG.,  3803,  and 
showing  them  all  to  be  in  honor  of  Diana,  protectress  of  labor  and  the 
chase. 
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ity  given  by  Chares,  who  was  one  of  Alexander’s  gener¬ 
als,  and  who  wrote  stories  about  Alexander,  most  of 
which  are  lost.62  The  Dionysan  artists  are  represented 
as  being  mostly  wandering  musicians  and  playwrights, 
who  under  the  powerful  direction  of  the  Great  Gemeinde 
wandered  into  many  provinces  and  towns  accepting  any 
offer  they  could  arrange  either  with  cities  or  govern¬ 
ments.  On  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  au¬ 
thors,  including  Diodorus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cleo- 
menes,  Polybius,  Athenseus,  Lucian  and  others.  The 
nine  days’  festival  of  Alexander  was  enormous,  where  he 
employed  these  mirth  makers  in  force.63  Again  when 
Hephastion,  the  much  .oved  friend  of  Alexander  died, 
this  monarch  ordered  a  great  funeral  festivity  as  was 
the  custom,  lasting  three  days.64  Cases  of  this  sort  were 
of  the  species  of  pure  government,  and  were  sporadic, 
disconnected  and  accidental ;  but  the  cases  of  municipal 
employment  were  carefully  watched  for  by  the  unions, 
who  had  their  picked  political  defenders  at  the  elec¬ 
tions,  and  never  allowed  a  candidate  to  be  nominated  as 
agoranomos,  or  commissioner  of  public  works,  unless  he 
was  committed  to  the  interests  of  the  powerful  unions 
and  would,  if  elected,  award  the  jobs  to  them. 

Not  only  Alexander,  but  also  the  Cypriote  kings  were 
in  the  habit  of  engaging  play-actors  for  their  own 
amusement,  and  for  their  skill  and  genius  in  the  public 
festivities  and  games.  Stories  of  much  interest  and 
amusement  have  come  down  to  us  corroborating  this.65 
A  startling  mention  is  made  to  the  effect  that  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  who  on  many  occasions,  as  we  have 
shown,  hired  vast  numbers,  the  successful  generals  of 
conquest  went  further  than  to  hire  and  honorably  pay 

ssAthenaeus,  xii.,  538.  The  various  artists  employed  on  this  occasion 
were  “@avp.aT07roioi,  'Paif/wSoi,  Kidapwfiot,  AvAtodoi,  AvAtjtcu,  avAr/rai  p.era  rwv 
\opo)v,  rpaywSoi,  /co/x <0801,  i//dAr*j9,  /cai  'hAoKidapiarat.’’ 

63Diod,,  xvii.,  16^  speaking  of  Alexander’s  great  nine-days’  feast,  says; 
“0t/<nas  pieya\oTrpenal> ;  rots  deots  awe  reAeaev  ev  A  up  rr/s  Ma/ceSovtas  /cal  axTjvt' 
rows  aya/vas,  Au  /cat  Movcrats  6 i/?  ' Ap\eAao$  irpuiros  leareSei^e,  tt)v  Se  nwqyvpev  e<f>' 
ripLepay  ewea  aweTeAeaev.”  As  Alexander  was  himself  the  autocrat  in  abso¬ 
lute  control  both  of  the  employment  by  him  of  the  minstrels,  and  of  the 
monarchies  it  must  be  classed  as  government  employ. 

64 Arrian,  Anabasis,  VII.,  14:  'Ayuva  re  e-Treroei  7rot^crat  yvp.vue6v  re  /cat 
p.ovaiicbv  irAjjdet  re  r£>v  dya>vtfop.evwv  /cat  Tjf  ei s  axnbv  xoprjyta  noAv  re  rwv  aAAa/v 
Toiv  npoadeu  dAtfiijAoTepov'  Tptcrxi^covs  yap  dytovicrra?  tows  £vp.navras  irapeaicevaae. 
Thus  3,000  playwrights  were  engaged  from  the  various  unions  of  the  Diony¬ 
san  artists  of  different  cities  to  perform  for  the  great  occasion.  They  were 
sumptuously  treated  and  well  paid. 

65  Plutarch,  Alexander,  29,  relates  the  anecdote  of  King  Pasicrates  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  confirms  it  in  De  Fort.  Al.,  II.,  2. 
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them.  They  took  a  double  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  the  custom  and  cheated  both  the  musicians  and  the 
people  who  rushed  together  in  throngs  to  hear  the  ag¬ 
onies  and  witness  the  games.66  On  the  other  hand,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  conquests,  they  often 
lured  or  choked  the  play-actors  themselves  into  making 
sports  for  them  which  they  enormously  profited  upon, 
and  in  this  manner  debauchery  went  rampant  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  both  honor  and  purse. 

It  has  heretofore  been  alluded  to  that  during  the  con¬ 
quests67  the  orders  of  trade  unions  of  the  law  of  Numa 
were  employed  to  do  the  mechanical  work  of  the  armies 
and  navies  of  Rome.68  Members  did  not  act  as  soldiers, 
but  they  w'ere  formed  into  companies  and  regiments, 
and  then  set  to  work,  making  arms,  machines  and  all 
the  material  of  war,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  military  service.  This,  while  it  honored 
and  remunerated  them  by  giving  direct  employment  at 
their  own  terms,  did  much  more  for  them  and  for  hu¬ 
manity;  for  the  aristocratic  soldiers  in  actual  conflict 
were  decimated  in  numbers  by  fighting  their  bold  ad¬ 
versaries  on  every  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
sometimes  died  out.  But  these  proletarian  millions,  or¬ 
ganized  into  unions  and  out  of  danger,  working  for  the 
beligerent  armies,  happily  exempt  from  dangers,  multi¬ 
plied,  throve,  and  grew  prosperous,  and  in  this  manner, 
always  attending  to  their  political  foothold  at  home, 
became  a  ruling  power.  The  highest  evidence  of  the 
archaeologists  has  come  into  our  possession  showing  that 
almost  all  the  associations  were  habitually  employed 
either  by  the  army  or  navy,  or  else  by  the  official  reli¬ 
gion  and  therefore  by  the  state ;  and  this  was  not  confined 
to  mechanics  but  included  vast  numbers  of  amusement 
makers  who  lived  by  these  trades  and  professions69  in 
close  organization  of  the  jus  coeundi — the  play  artists  as 

ccLiiders,  Dionys.  Kiinst.,  p.  107:  “Sie  benutzten  die  Einrichtung  von 
Spielen  urn  das  Volk  fiirsichzu  gewinnen,  zmveilen  auch  um  es  auszuspliin- 
dern.”  Much  information  on  this  is  derived  from  Pseudo,  Aristot.,  Oecon., 
II.,  30. 

6*  Vol.  II.,  chap.,  i. 

08  Livy,  I.,  43:  “Additae  huic  classi  (primte)  dux  fabrum  centurix  qu* 
sine  armis  stipendia  fecerent,  datum  munus  ut  ruachinas  in  bello  ferrent.” 
Their  function  to  make  and  operate  the  machines,  was  explain*  d  by  Varro, 
De  Lingua  Lat.,  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

09 Liiders,  Dionys.  Kiinst.,  p.  Cl:  “So  bilden  sich  unter  dem  Schutze  des 
Staates  und  wohl  unter  seiner  Mitwirkung  stiindigc  Collegien  mit  sacralem 
Charakter,  (rurofioi  tOjv  nepi  tov  ^.Lovvaov  Texri rwt\”  Plut.  Qu.  Koin. ,  cvii. ; 
Tertull.,  Spectacular.  Artificum. 
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^ell  as  the  image  makers,  tent  and  scene  fixers  and 
common  laborers,  hunters,  fisherman  and  sellers  of  their 
products,  all  lived  on  their  professions,  securing  each 
other  employment  just  as  did  the  bridge-builders70  of 
Rome. 

It  is  known  that  the  government  of  Athens,  which, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  managed  the  whole 
public  business  of  Attica,  owned  and  operated  silver  and 
gold  mines;  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of 
that  tedious  struggle  was  met  by  their  direct  yield. 
The  state  of  Attica  worked  the  mines;  and  after  the  loss 
of  20,000  men  by  the  strike  of  B.C.  413,  workingmen, 
to  fill  their  places,  had  to  be  engaged  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  unions.  The  men  who  struck  work  and  es¬ 
caped  to  Decelia,  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  enemy 
against  their  own  country,  were  Athenian  slaves.71  The 
new  men  employed  to  take  their  places  were  in  great 
part  freedmen  and  well  organized.  The  state  employed 
them  direct.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  let  to  con¬ 
tractors,  who  were  few  in  numbers  at  that  early  time.72 
Nicias  and  others  who  got  a  few  contracts  owned  the 
slaves  they  employed.  It  was  however  mostly  after  the 
Roman  conquests,  under  the  hateful  system.  Govern¬ 
ment  hired  the  workmen  direct  in  almost  all  the  earlier 
mining  enterprises  not  only  at  Laurium,  but  also  at  its 
gold  mines  at  Scopta  Hyle,  and  its  mine  in  the  Isle  of 
Thasos.  The  men,  assisted  by  their  unions,  were  well 
treated,  well  paid  and  worked  only  eight  hours  a  day, 
thus  effecting  their  economical  enfranchisement. 

Not  only  did  the  20,000  strikers  who,  as  state  slaves, 
bolted  the  silver  mines  of  Attica,  as  we  have  shown,  ef¬ 
fectually  escape  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  secure 
good  government  employment  from  that  state  with 
which  their  own  country  was  at  war,  but  we  have  the 
information  that  the  Spartans,  after  their  bad  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Helots,  grew  into  the  habit  of  employing 
large  numbers,  on  terms  arranged  with  the  cities  and 
the  government,  through  the  Kurios  or  president  of  the 
eranos.  The  same  was  done  in  Crete. 

to  For  a  lull  account,  consult  the  Index  of  both  volumes. 

ti  See  I.,  p.  134,  where  the  story  of  Thucydides  is  quoted,  and  all  that 
is  known  of  this  important  event  recounted;  Bockh  Laurische  Silberberg- 
werke.  shows  the  advantages  which  fell  to  the  strikers:  Drumann,  Arbeiter 
und  Kommunisten,  in  Griechenland  und  Rom. 

72  See  Revue  Socialiste,  Yol.  XIII.,  No.  78,  June,  1891,  p.  659.  (B.  Malon). 
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We  here  come  to  a  very  important  matter  which  lias 
never  until  recenly  been  understood.  It  is  the  rule  of 
proxy  which  is  especially  provided  in  the  law  of  Solon 
and  inserted  into  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  law  against  the  success 
of  independent  labor  organization. 73 

In  order  to  empower  a  union  at  any  and  all  times  to 
hire  its  talent  with  freedom,  the  law  provides  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union’s  own  choice,  who  is  authorized  to 
make  bargains  in  his  own  individual  name.  What 
seems  to  have  made  this  man’s  power  so  fixed  and  abso¬ 
lute  is  the  fact  that  the  organization  itself  took  the 
form,  or  was  patterned  after  the  organization  of  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  city  or  state,74  which  under  Solon,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  enacted  his  laws  creating  and  governing  the  per¬ 
fect  city,  and  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  governing  the  workers  whom  he  seems  to  have 
considered  the  important  factor  of  its  inhabitants,  nat¬ 
urally  desired  that  their  mutual  unions  should  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  city  itself.  The  city  must  have  its  first 
man  in  power.  So  also  the  union. 

The  business,  therefore,  of  the  kurios  was  not  only  to 
preside  but  to  take  contracts  wherever  possible  for 
work,  which  his  people  should  perform  with  the  largest 
possible  profit  to  themselves.  Placed  in  this  highly  re¬ 
sponsible  position,  with  a  constituency  always  eager  to 
obtain  state  or  city  work,  this  director  or  president  pos¬ 
sessed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  board  of  public 
works;  and  inscriptions  are  found  showing  that  they 
were  themselves  sometimes  elected  to  fill  that  office.75 
The  mass  of  evidence  at  command,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  unions  were  recognized  by  the  state  and  by  the 
city,  employed  in  at  least  a  semi-official  capacity,  al¬ 
though  it  is  evident  from  the  inscriptions  that  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  hire  their  talent  to  anybody 
on  their  own  account.76 

73  Dig.,  xlvii.,  4:  6  rt  av  tovtiov  Siai^ibyrai  npos  aWrjAovs,  Kvpior  Zvat,  cay  p.r} 
anayopevayi  Sripoaia.  ypappara. 

"4  Dig.  III.,  4 . “proprium  est  ad  exemplum  reipublicte,”  etc. 

75  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  417;  “On  trouve  un  edile  dans  trois 
colleges  de  juvenes  et  dans  quelques  colleges  funGraires,  CiL.,  Ill,,  5678. 
XIV.,  2636,  3864  :  VI.,  9288.  This  last  reads  ;  ‘Ob  honorem  aedilitatis  titulum 
polivit  de  suo  et  nomina  sodalium  inscripsit  eoruni  qui  numera  posuerunt.’ 
It  looks  to  us  as  though  this  awlile  Mas  a  member  of  6onie  powerful  union, 
elected  by  it  to  be  the  aedile  or  agoranomos,  of  the  city,  and  that  he  acted 
for  them  as  a  commissioner  of  public  works,  but  likewise  attended  to  the 
burial  attachment,  and  directed  the  polishing  and  lettering  of  epitapli* 

76  Athenaeus,  X.,  iv.,  20,  p.  482;  Aristotle,  Pol.,  I.,  72. 
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The  discovery  that  these  trade  unions  practiced  the 
dual  habit  of  working  enormously  for  the  state  while 
at  the  same  moment  they  performed  this  labor,  ostensi¬ 
bly  in  the  name  of  an  individual,  as  though  the  works 
were  let  by  a  city  to  an  individual  contractor,  has  un¬ 
twisted  a  difficult  thread.77  It  accounts  for  the  myste¬ 
riously  powerful  kurios.  It  clears  up  the  true  and  orig¬ 
inal  meaning  of  the  clause  we  have  quoted  in  the  law  of 
Solon,  requoted  in  the  Digest.  Indeed  the  mysticism 
which  attaches  all  along,  and  which  so  frequently  crops 
out  in  the  inscriptions  can  only  be  made  comprehensible 
in  this  way.  This  is  why  the  Kurius  dominus  or  lord  is 
so  all-powerful  and  held  in  such  reverence  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Another  important  fact  has  been  unearthed  in  regard 
to  them.  They  were  by  no  means  so  pious  as  has  been 
represented.78  Religion  was  only  a  pretext  and  not  the 
initial  incentive  of  organization.  While  on  the  one  hand 
the  unions  were  mostly  successful  in  getting  a  living, 
and  in  some  cases  their  guild-like  rules  were  so  happily 
conformed  to,  that  they  many  times  bought  enough 
property  to  have  among  themselves  a  common  house, 
yet  they  were  subject  to  great  persecution.  There  was 
once  in  Phrygia  an  uprising  of  some  sort,  which  caused 
the  artists  to  flee  to  Ephesus  for  safety.  Attalus  drove 
them  out  of  their  Pergamenian  home  to  Lebados  where 
they  were  re-established  and  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus.79 

There  has  been  much  mutilation  of  facts  regarding 
these  important  matters.  While  they  were  forming  a 
correct  nucleus  for  the  deep-laid  socialism  of  future 
generations,  and  while  they  were  in  the  microcosmic 

77  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  186:  “Quand  les  members  de  certains 
corporations  se  mirent  au  service  de  1’  Etat,  ce  tut  longtemps  en  leur  110m 
prive,  et  non  comme  corporation.” 

™  Julian,  Jnscrs.  de  Bordeaux,  I.,  p.  209,  acknowledges  that  religion  was 
only  a  pretext;  ‘‘Toutes  les  associations  religieuses  de  1’  empire  t'taient 
fondles  en  vue  d’  assurer  a  leurs  membres  un  loculus  sepulturae  et  lorsque 
ce  n’  etait  pas  le  but  real  de  ces  fondateurs  c’  en  etait  au  moines  le  but 
avou6  et  le  pretexted’  Thus  in  Julian  we  have  an  important  modern  an 
thor  and  savant  without  a  bandage  binding  his  eyes. 

79  Strabo,  643:  “  ’E^TaOda  (  ev  Aej 8e5a> )  t<ov  nepi  to v  Aicuvoov  Te/\i'iT(I»e  5) 
cvvofios  /cat  naroucia  Teov  ey  ’It ovia  pe^'P1  'KAArjcrtroi'Tov,  cy  rj  irayrjyvpig  re  no. i 
ayuu'es  kolt’  €to?  cn/VTeAovvTai  rip  Atoi'vata.  er  Teu  Se  wnovi'  irporepov  rfj  no- 

Aet  Tuiv  ’leoyutv,  enneaovoris  Se  ardcrea/s  fis  'Et^ecroe  /caTet^vyor.  ’ArraAov  Se  eis 
Mvoi’VTjcrov  aiiTov?  /caTatTTT/cravTO?  per ai-v  Tfto  /cat  AejSeSov,  npt(Tf3evnvrai  Tijioi  Seo- 
fieroi  ’Ptopattov,  /u.tj  nepuSeiy  f7riTt-i^t^o/jterje  c<|)tcri  tjjv  Mvoyyycroy,  oi  Se  /xeT ear-paav 

AefieSoy  Se^apteywy  run’  AeffeSicoy  a a/xeyws  Sia  rr/v  narexovaar  avrovf  oAiyay- 
Spiay. 
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state,  they  were  yet  the  originals  into  which  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  soon  afterward  planted  their  higher  forms.  The 
originals  of  the  Christian  movement  were  simple.  The 
tendency  all  through  was  toward  an  economic  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  poor,  no  matter  how  great  the  mutilation 
of  original  accounts.  The  original  men  had  a  distinct 
plan.  It  was  about  the  same  as  now  before  the  world, 
only  that  at  present,  amidst  inventions,  and  their  con¬ 
comitant  complications  and  trusts  of  the  wealthy,  the 
plan  is  being  mechanically  enlarged. 

According  to  several  of  the  last  authors  preserved  by 
Strabo,  the  same  was  going  on  in  India.80 

An  important  inscription  has  been  found  containing 
a  certain  oath  of  a  thiasos  that  was  written  at  least  396 
years  before  Christ  and  preserved  at  Decelea,  the  town 
to  which  the  20,000  striking  slaves  from  the  Laurian 
silver  mines  escaped  deserting  over  to  the  Lacedaemon¬ 
ians.81  Another  set  of  inscriptions  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Oehler,  refers  to  a  later  date,  covering  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  thence  reaching  down  to  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.82 

There  are  indications  that  the  Solonic  organization 
at  one  time  reached  as  far  as  Ceylon,  for  the  earliest 
historic  date  we  have,  that  of  B.C.  316,  gives  evidence 
that  the  philosophy  or  religion  of  Guatama  so  much  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Christianity  was  planted  in  that  fruit¬ 
ful  island  developing  a  wonderful  system  of  public 
works,  the  ruins  only  of  which  remain.  It  was  here 
that  ancient  government  works  for  irrigation  were  con¬ 
structed.  There  still  remain  relics  of  large  artificial 
lakes,  which  stand  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  excel- 

80 Strabo,  Geog.,  707,  46,  Meineke.  They  embraced:  vd?  rex*'®1?  tovs 
Ka7n)Aucbvs,  all  of  whom  took  a  share  in  the  government,  Aetrovpyi'a;  and 
they  were  all  paid  directly  out  of  the  state  treasury,  held  by  the  king.  See 
Supra,  chap,  vi.,  passim. 

81  See  I.,  p,  134,  note  1,  Dr.  Oehler,  MSS.,  remarks  as  follows:  “Erwahn- 
en  mochte  ich  noch  den  Arjpodoivta  Eid  und  Beschluss,  CIA.  IV. 2,  841  (396 
vor  Chr.),  der  diaaoi  als  staatsliche  Unterabtheilungen  nennt,  (gefuuden  in 
Dekeleia),  und  den  Beschluss  der  Peiraienser,  gegen  di'aom:  CIA.,  II.add., 
573  (IV.  Jahrh.  v.  Chr).”  This  was  very  near  to  the  times  of  the  great 
strike  of  the  20,000.  The  Inscr.  is  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  employ  displeased  the  Athenians,  and  it  furthur  proves  that  the  slaves 
were  strongly  organized;  because  the  .protest  was  against  the  diWos,  of 
Decelea. 

82  Le  Bas,  III.,  1620:  ’Iepa  nept,no\i<rTucr)  ev<re/3e?  <rvvo5o?  xat  avpiras  fvoTO? 
rwv  n-epi  Tpaiavov  <cai  '\Spiavor.  It  is  Phrygian,  a  wandering,  law-abiding  as¬ 
sociation  or  synod  of  fully  equipped  choral  dancers  doing  service  for  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Hadrian.  Oehler  shows  quite  a  number  of  similar  diao-ot  of  this 
sort  existing  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  Athen.,  Mitth .,  VII., 
1882,  p.  142:  CIG„  2811-2816;  Athen.,  Mitth.,  XIII.,  1888,  p,  173,  No.  14;  CIG. 
3678,  and  others. 
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lent  agricultural  system  of  an  enormous  population,  at 
that  time  supposed  to  be  Buddhistic,  or  almost  Chris¬ 
tian.  Industry  was  socialized  and  the  government  con¬ 
structed  these  vast  reservoirs  and  maintained  the  finest 
conceivable  method  of  irrigation.83 

We  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Kurios, 
an  officer  in  these  unions  who  after  serving  faithfully 
a  term  of  at  least  five  years,  became  the  prime  manager 
of  a  brotherhood  and  was  endowed,  under  the  law,  with 
the  power  of  managing  the  sub-letting  of  the  member’s 
labor  to  the  state.  Such  power  was  never  granted  until 
the  officer  was  crowned;  and  we  now  propose  to  emit 
some  light  on  this  subject  of  crowning.  The  inscriptions 
show  that  the  crowns  were  usually  laurel,  ivy,  gold, 
olive,  mostly  wild  olive,  cereals,  willow,  tulip,  poplar 
and  finally  and  sadly,  thorns. 

A  wonderful  thing  about  crown-honors  is,  that  the 
blessing  thus  conferred  and  promulgated  was  not  only 
for  life  but  existed  after  death;  and  their  belief  was, 
just  as  their  protecting  saint  assured  them,  that  the 
crowning  carried  with  it  immortality  and  bliss — an  un¬ 
speakable  boon.  A  crowning  day  was  a  great  event; 
and  the  person  thus  receiving  it  was  immortalized  and 
immensely  honored.  Quite  surely  we  can  trace  in  the 
humble  crowning  of  these  labor  unions  stretching  back 
400  years  before  Christ,  the  ordeal  of  sainthood  to  its 
origin  and  final  melting  into  a  tenet  of  the  Christian 
religion.84  Away  back  in  the  days  of  Pericles  the  Greek 
eranos  was  in  the  habit  of  crowning  certain  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  wreaths  of  wild  olive.  According  to  Dr. 
Foucart,  the  crown  was  always  an  accompaniment  of 
the  eulogium.  It  was  most  frequently  formed  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  foliage  known  in  Greek  as  “thallou  stephanos,”  and 

83  Abulfeda,  (See  Enr.yc  Brit.,  Article,  Lake  Dwellings)  gives  some  impor¬ 
tant  facts.  A.  was  a  geographer;  13th  century.  Apamean  lake,  useful  to 
agriculture  in  those  times,  was  much  outdone  by  the  wonderful  artificial 
reservoirs  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  whose  immensity,  strength  and  antiquity 
surpass  our  understanding. 

84CIG.  2525b,  lines  30  to  38:  ko.\  6  eH-uTTari?  tov  koivov  y  6  iepoKijpvf  ave- 
yopevero  to  Kr\pvyp.a  ToSe  “To  koivov  to  'AA.ia.8ar  Kai  ' AAiacrrav  erigaae  eiq  tov 
aet  \povov  AiovvcroStopov  AAe£av8prj,  evepyerav  tov  koivov,  enaivwi,  xpvcrftoi  trre- 
(f>av<in,  SiSojTi  8e  avion  Tas  Tip.a?  Kai  £u>vtc  Kai  p.eTaAAa£avTi  tov  /3iov  aperas  ZveKa 
Kai  evvoias,  av  e^wv  SiareAi  eis  re  t a  k oiva  Kai  tov?  avTOv  epavia Tas”  which 
means:  The  brother  and  sisterhood  of  the  Haliades  and  Haliastes  have  hon¬ 
ored  Dionysiadorus  of  Alexandria  for  all  time  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
the  benefactor  of  the  union.  They  have  conferred  upon  him  a  eulogy,  and 
also  a  crown  of  gold.  It  accords  to  him  these  honors  during  his  entire  life 
and  after  his  death,  as  a  memorial  of  his  virtue  and  goodness  which  he 
never  ceased  to  exert  in  the  common  interest  of  the  eranists  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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it  was  very  often  composed  of  material  corresponding 
with  crowns  of  the  peculiar  divinity  endorsed  by  the 
union  which  acted  as  a  protector  of  the  brotherhood. 
Thus  the  Panatheniasts  made  their  crowns  of  olive  for 
Teos,  the  seat  of  the  great  Gemeinde.  Some  made  them 
of  the  lyre  tulip,  and  others  of  white  poplar,  a  tree  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  sun.  Some  crowns  were  made  of  dowers 
and  there  are  inscriptions  showing  that  members  hon¬ 
ored  by  these  crowns  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  them 
at  occasions  as  long  as  they  lived.  Occasionally  a  crown 
of  gold  adorned  one  of  these  honored  members.  There 
was  always  a  great  feast,  mostly  managed  by  the  women 
when  a  crowning  was  to  take  place  raising  an  officer  to 
this  perpetual  rank  of  honor. 

The  crowning  of  the  dead  was  also  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,85  and  it  dates  from  far  above  the  second  century 
preceding  the  Christian  era;  because  Tertullian  wrote  a 
work  on  crowning,  after  he  had  lapsed  back  into  the 
Solonic  brotherhoods  whence  he  came.86  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  the  Corona  after  his  celebrated  “lapse”  into 
some  secret  society,  devoted  three  chapters  to  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  Christian  common  sense  admitting 
that  no  harm  could  possibly  come  of  it;  and  we  see  that 
crowning  members  in  the  ancient  unions  with  honors 
of  various  sorts,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  inscriptions.  Tertullian,  disgusted  with  the  pious 
sanctimony  of  a  priest-power  growing  up  around  him, 
lapsed  back  into  the  unions  where  he  wrote  the  Corona. 
In  connection  herewith,  describing  crowns,  we  have 
Gorius,  who  mentions  Tertullian  with  others.87  In 

85  0ehler,  MSS.,  “Bekranzung  des  Grabinals  durch  einen  Verein,  Aigina, 
Le  Bas,  II.,  1707,  in  einem  Kranze:  6  &ia<ros  6  •Paa’e/j.dxov ;  ausser  dem  \aipe." 
See  also,  Le  Bas,  III.,  1743n,  where  there  appears  a  crowning:  oi  ox^eri/coi 
/cat  epyaoai  tent  and  scenic  workers. 

86  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  I.,  p.  511:  “According  to  Pherecydes 
(  AwTox^et/es,  time  of  Herodotus),  Saturn  was  the  hrst  to  wear  a  crown.  Di¬ 
odorus  says  Jupiter  was  the  first  by  the  gods,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Ti¬ 
tans;  Pliny,  Harpocration  and  others  ascribe  its  earliest  use  to  Bacchus 
who  gave  to  Ariadus  a  crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  ^Egyptus  attributes  the  invention  to 
Isis  whose  wreath  was  cereal.  Tertullian,  lie  Corona,  argues  against  crowns, 
as  unnatural  and  idolatrous  (De  Cor.  Milites,  cap.  7fr.).  Still  the  ordinary 
and  high  priests  wore  the  crown  (< rre'^avos )”  See  Josephus,  Ant.  III.  7. 

8"  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Columbar,  p.  xxix. :  “Qui  coronas  conficiebant,  flo- 
resque  laneis  floccis,  et  velleribus  alte  suspensis  nectebant,  et  eleganter 
aptabant,  ut  clare  ostendit  vetustuin  anaglyphum  quod  extat  in  Florentino 
nostro  Baptisterio,  “Coronarii’  appellabantur ;  quorum  fit  mentio  in  antiquis 
tabulis  penes  Gruterum,  ac  Fabrettum;  ‘Coronarii’  item  dicti  a  Tertulliano 
quidem  supplicis  ex  numero  sacrificulorum ;  item  servi  qui  Reipublicae  tem- 
poribus  coronas  in  triumphis  ferebant;  qua:  postea  in  manibus  a  quibusdain 
victorious  deferebanter  et  triumphalibus  Augustorum  curribus  appende- 
b  ntur,  quas  victoriolas  describit  Prudentius.” 
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course  of  time,  after  the  power  of  the  prelates  had  grown 
avaricious  and  haughty  and  succeeded  in  merging  the 
socialism  of  the  unions  into  the  grasping  claw  of  kings, 
there  fell  over  these  loving,  self-help  combinations  a 
conspiracy  for  their  extermination  and  they  all,  with 
their  crowns  and  mutual  care  and  love,  went  down  at 
one  fell  swoop  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Partly  allied  with  the  crowning  system  of  the  ancient 
unions  was  the  price  and  remuneration  of  labor.  It  is 
neccessary  to  begin  with  this  Kurios  or  managing  di¬ 
rector  whom  we  have  seen  crowned  and  honored. 

The  manner  of  rewarding  service  among  the  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  quite  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  arch¬ 
aeologists.  In  the  orgeones,  eranoi,  thaisoi  and  ther¬ 
apeutic  there  were  often  two  distinct  methods  of  recom¬ 
pense — that  of  money  and  of  the  emulatory,  which  car¬ 
ried  with  it  many  priviliges.  Sometimes  even  the  mag¬ 
istrates  were  paid  in  this  way.88  It  often  happened  that 
the  magistrates  received  no  other  recompense  than  that 
of  honors,  which  belong  to  the  emulatory.  In  other 
words,  they  were  paid  in  “recognitions/’  This  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  consider  that  the  eranos  was 
a  life  wuthin  the  veil.  Every  one  had  enough  in  com¬ 
mon  with  thea*est;  and  they  had  no  use  for  money,  or 
the  flattering  emoluments  which  characterize  our  vitia¬ 
ted  competitive  system.89  The  samo  may  be  said  of  the 
common  membership.  They  worked  for  each  other  in 
working  under  their  kurios  or  lord.  He  was  not  in  any 
respect  like  our  bosses  in  the  management  of  an  indus¬ 
try.  His  business  was  to  oversee  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  flock.  They  were  to  have  each  an  equal  share  of 
the  common  product  of  the  labor  of  the  organization, 
and  thus  the  industry  of  each  contributed  to  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  all. 

How  different  was  this  from  the  wretched  system  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  outside  world!  We  are 
indebted  for  a  clear  statement  on  this  subject  to  an 

Fouc.,  Ass.  Rel,.  p.  33,  “Afin  done  que  les  Orgeons  montrent  d’  une 
manure  6vidente  leur  reconnaissance  pour  les  pretresses  designees  par  le 
sort,  qui  ont  fait  preuve  de  zOle  tl  1’  Cgard  de  la  d£esse  et  de  la  commun¬ 
ity. ”  The  Greek  of  the  inscriptions  which  is  no.  7  of  Foucart,  lines  6-8; 
Dumont,  Essai  sur  la  Chron.  A  then.,  p.  46:  Evcfn\ijTov  ap\ovTo<;,  KaAus  /cat 
rrji'  i epuj<jvvr\v  e£rj- yayeu  /cat  to  Aoma. 

89  The  same  author,  p.  30,  in  explanation  of  his  notes,  30,  22,  24,  18  and 
43,  brings  conclusive  evidence  that  there  was  much  zeal  and  rivalry  in  the 
hearts  of  the  business  managers  of  those  days,  to  secure  success. 
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Italian  scholar.90  After  recounting  the  statistics  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  many  people  without  the  advantage  of  an  organ¬ 
ization,  he  returns  to  those  employed  by  the  state.  We 
first  proceed  to  show  the  wages  of  the  unorganized;  and 
our  readers  must  be  thankful  to  this  tireless  savant  for 
plunging  into  and  plodding  among  recondite  anaglyphs 
and  unearthing  vague  and  cursory  hints  of  the  ancient 
pen.91  The  Body  of  Attic  inscriptions  presided  over  by 
Bockh  and  variously  edited,  was  also  ransacked  by 
Mauri.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  wages  of  employes 
at  the  Prytaneum,  or  in  other  terms,  wages  paid  by  the 
government  were  far  in  excess  of  the  pay  offered  by  the 
individual  concerns.92  The  difference  of  more  than  the 
price  of  board  between  organized  and  unorganized  work¬ 
men  as  shown  in  the  figures  of  our  note,  ic  remarkable. 
In  the  examples  at  Eleusis  and  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
city  of  Athens  we  see  the  members  of  unions  employed. 
With  their  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  election  of  the  agoranomoi  and  their  managers 
of  public  works,  their  membership  often  got  double  the 
wages  of  the  outside,  unorganized  freedmen. 

We  are  likewise  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  sta¬ 
tistics  of  wages  for  the  scenic  artists.  M.  Foucart  has 
brought  out  to  our  notice  the  inscription  of  Le  Bas  and 

so  Mauri,  I  Citadini  Lavatori,  pp.  74-75,  gives  us  statistics  for  Ancient 
Greece,  at  various  dates.  Aristophanes  in  sEKKATjo-id<Jov<Ti,  310  (4th  century 
B.C.),  records  that  porters  handling  the  waste  and  filth  of  eating  houses  got 
3  oboles  a  day,  9  cents,  They  had  no  eranos  or  unions. 

Lucian,  Timon,  6,  12,  gives  Timon  one-half  a  Spaxpa,  or  10  cents  a  day 
for  plowing.  They  had  no  eranos. 

Athemeus,  Deipnosophistre,  iv.,  168,  reports  that  the  philosophers  Menede- 
mos  and  Asclepiades  worked  nights  at  grinding  grain  at  2  Spaxpai,  per  night, 
to  get  money  for  their  studies. 

91  We  translate  M.  Mauri’s  data:  In  the  Corp.  Inscr.  Atticarum  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  showing  that  two  sawyers  received  1  Spaxpa  each,  per  day,  for  16  days. 
The  same  builder  employed  2  roofers  at  1  Sp.  a  day,  each,  for  seven  days, 
A  carpenter  had  5  oboles  a  day  and  board.  An  obolus  was  nearly  3  cents, 
so  that  his  5  ob.  amounted  to  15  cents,  Federal  money,  see  Rangab6,  Inscr. 
I.,  p.  46.  Mowers  got  1  Spa(f> pa,  or  20  cents  and  food.  Roofers  are  again 
found  to  receive  20  cents  and  table  board.  Mauri,  p,  78,  further  found  that 
wheelbarrow  men  without  board,  had  their  20  cents  per  day.  The  above 
were  all  within  the  years  B.C.  408-404. 

92  CIA.  frag,  i.,  225  whole  days  at  the  Prytaneum,  in  3  cases  were  1  Sp. 
with  board  at  the  common  table  and  full  living  per  short  day,  they  are 
found  in  an  inscr.  at  Eleusis  of  B.C.  329-328,  CIA.,  II.,  2,834c  lines  26-28,  to 
amount  up  to  2  Sp.  &  3  6/3 oAoi,  for  3  men  each,  with  the  oiKoortro?  or  food  at 
public  table  each  day,  the  work  being  that  of  cleaning  the  park,  scraping 
the  columns,  and  working  wood.  In  lines  28-30,  of  the  same  slab,  brick, 
tile  and  hod  carriers  got  1  Sp.  and  3  o/3oAoi  each  with  meals  at  the  common 
table,  Same  inscr.,  lines  31-32,  polishers  and  porters  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  Eleusis,  with  board,  got  7^  oboles  each.  Lines  32-34,  give 
artificers  in  the  temple,  1  Sp.,  3  oboles.  Scavengers  got  the  same.  Lines, 
60-62  give  laborers  the  same  price  and  fare  for  leveling  and  grading.  But 
the  sawyers  who  likewise  ate  at  headquarters,  according  to  lines  53-5^,  got 
each  1  and  one-half  Sp.  which  was  still  better. 
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Waddington  wherein  quite  a  list  of  various  persons93 
is  given,  each  receiving  .100  drachmas  or  francs,  the 
equivalent  of  one  mina,  for  the  year,94  for  those  hired 
from  Apameia  and  Jerusalem,  and  double  that  amount 
for  their  own  brothers.  It  was  more  than  a  century 
before  our  era.  During  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
playwrights  of  the  Peloponnocus  got  about  three-fourths 
of  a  drachma  per  day.  But  a  given  amount  had  then  a 
higher  purchasing  power  than  now.05  An  inscription 
found  at  Athens  gives  one  drachma  per  day  to  the  ar¬ 
tists  for  music  and  stage  performance.  Undoubtedly 
this  included  their  food  at  the  common  table  either  of 
the  prytaneum,  or  the  mageireion  of  the  unions  them- 
selvos.  At  any  rate  they  had  their  living  in  addition 
to  the  pay  in  money. 

But  the  relative  power  of  their  low  wages,  especially 
of  those  unaided  by  an  organization,  is  vividly  portrayed 
by  Dr.  Mauri,  who  has  brought  the  splendid  disquisi¬ 
tions  of  August  Bockh  under  contribution,  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manner,  upon  the  living  of  ancient  times.96 
The  interest  or  proceeds  of  money  in  those  days  was 
twelve  percent;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  well- 
to-do  family  of  four  persons  could  live  and  appear  de¬ 
cently  for  540  drachmas,  or  the  interest,  or  other  earn¬ 
ings  of  45  minse,  at  12  percent.  An  estimate  has  been 

03  Calculating  his  figures  from  an  inscription,  CIG.  1845,  lines,  15-25, 
Foucart,  De  Coll.  Seen.  Art.,  p.  55,  reports  the  stones  as  follows:  “Mittito 
civitas,  secundum  agonothetae  legem,  ad  conducendos  artifices  et  Dinoysia, 
ex  quo  incipient,  altero  quoque  anno  peragat,  nisi  helium  obstet,  differen- 
tibus  senatu  et  concione.  Conducito,  e  foenore  trium  talentorum,  quinqua- 
ginta  minarum  Corinthiarum  pretio,  tres  tibicines,  tres  tragoedos,  tres  com- 

cedos  (id  est,  tres  greges  tragicos  et  comicos) . Danto  quoque  artificibus 

e  foenore  victum  justum,  praster  quinquagina  minas.” 

04  Le  Bas,  Inscr.  d'  Asie  Mineure,  291,  “Stephanophoro  Apollinis  post  Anti- 
gonum  Antigoni  filium,  agonotheta  Theodoro  Melanionis  filio,  ex  eis  qui 
prius  promiserant  in  Dionysiis,  solverunt:  Agonotheta  Mnesitheus  Atheno- 
dori,  natura  vero,  Menedemi  filius;  choragi,  Menedemus  Menecratis,  The- 
ophilus  Anaxippi,  Dionysius  Menipp,  Menippi,  Menotimus  Podonis,  quisque 
ducentas  drachmas;  ex  inquilinis,  Agathinus  Leontis  Apamensis,  Nicetas 
Iasonis  Hierosolymita,,  uterque  centum  drachmas.  Foucart,  De  Coll.  Scenic. 
Artif.,  pp.  60-61, 

05  Fouc.,  ibid.,  p.  55-56:  “Igitur  quinguaginta  minaj  idem  valeant  quod 
aetate  nostra  fere  ducentae.  Illud  quoquo  animadvertendum,  eamdem  sem¬ 
per  mercedem,  quicunque  futnri  sint  artifices,  solvendam;  ex  quo  apparet 
non  tarn  artifici  quam  religionis  observandse  studiasos  fuisse  Corcyrences. " 

06  Mauri,  I  Cittadini  Lavatori,  p,  46,  We  render  his  Italian  into  English 
to  facilitate  the  reader;  “One  chenice  of  grain  per  day  per  person;  this  for  4 
persons  cost  1  obole  each  day,  or  some  12  cents,  and  was  a  customary  con¬ 
sumption  for  a  poor  family  (famiglia  piu  povere).  For  a  whole  year  60 
Spaxpai.  Bockh,  Staatshh.,  I,  141.  One  o0oAo?  a  day  for  boiled  meat,  6\}/ov, 
cost  them  240  Sp.  Clothes  and  shoes,  15  $p..  per  person  or  60  8p.  for  the  4, 
per  year.  A  residence  used  to  cost  36  Sp,  Total  for  the  year,  396  Spax/aiu 
Time  of  Socrates. 
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made  of  tlie  cost  of  living  for  a  poor  family  of  four  per¬ 
sons  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes.97 

But  there  existed  one  horror  in  those  days  which  had 
to  be  done  away  with  before  any  great  progress  could 
be  realized.  The  tools,  or  implements  of  labor  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  propertied  class  the  same  as  to-day; 
and  they  were  placed  in  competition  with  the  labor  of 
the  unions  in  the  same  manner  as  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time. 

These  tools  of  labor,  so  enormously  used  to  run  down 
the  wages  of  human  labor,  were  human  slaves.  The 
principal  difference  between  then  and  now  was  that  in 
ancient  times  the  implements  of  labor  were  animate  be¬ 
ings,  whereas  now  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  inanimate  things.  In  principle,  however,  they  were 
one  and  the  same  so  far  as  their  pernicious  work  of  su¬ 
perseding  the  means  of  living  by  cheap  labor  product 
was  concerned.  We  have  shown  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  the  great  numbers  of  slaves  owned  and  habit¬ 
ually  subject  to  employers,  by  rich  individuals.98 

We  shall  now  submit  a  schedule  of  statistics  of  the 
wages  of  slaves,  paid  to  the  masters  who  sub-let  their 
work  to  contractors,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  present  system  of  displacement  of  labor 
by  machinery.  If  we  compare  the  free  with  the  ill-bar¬ 
gained  slave  labor  we  shall  see  that  the  poor  freedman, 
if  not  sustained  by  the  powerful  organizations  that  con¬ 
stantly  worked  their  influence  politically  to  obtain  public 
employment  from  governments  and  cities,  were  tram¬ 
pled  to  dust  by  outside  competition.  This  is  deemed 
necessary  to  show  clearly  from  the  very  first,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  need  of  keeping  themselves  incessantly 
hedged  about  with  strong  labor  unions  everywhere. 
The  weighty  fact  is  also  apparent  that  these  unions  of 

97  The  above  statement  showing  the  requirements  of  a  well-to-do  family 
at  Athens  is  taken  from  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  Contra  Phoenippm,  32, 
and  40,  cf.  Mauri,  I  Citt.  Lav.,  p.  78,  We  also  have  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  living,  for  the  earlier  date  of  Socrates,  per  year,  for  a  poor  family  of  4 
persons.  It  is;  “Una  Chenice  (a  pound  and  a  quarter)  al  giorno  a  testa,  or 
per  person,”  during  the  year,  60  Spaxuai ;  for  cnjjov  or  boiled  beef  once  a 
day  for  the  year  240  Spaxnou  /  for  shoes  and  clothes,  60  Sp.;  residence  at  30 
SpaxMut.  T>  tal,  8E6  Spaxpai  or  00  Sp.  less  than  was  the  cost  of  a  living  in  the 
time  of  Eemosthenes.  A  mina  was  100  Sp.  and  amounted  to  $18,25,  Amer. 
Federal  money. 

9s  Yol .  II..  p.  49,  for  members  of  the  vernae,  how  slaves  supplanted  free. 
143;  how  captured  as  prisoners  of  war  thousands  at  a  time,  191  195,  degraded 
from  their  freedom  for  purposes  of  cheap  labor.  286:  4, 116  owned  by  Claud¬ 
ius,  at  a  time  and  500  owned  by  Crassus,  and  the  work  he  hired  them  out  to 
do;  both  p,  310;  for  furthur  information  sec  Index  in  verb.  Helots. 
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trades  and  professions,  whose  members  were  more  edu¬ 
cated  than  the  slaves,  could  throw  their  influence  upon 
the  boards  of  public  w7orks,  thereby  to  an  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  receiving  hope  and  material  comfort.  The  dis- 
placment  of  their  labor  by  slaves  as  human  machines 
which  in  reality  was  very  analogous  to  this  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  as  the  inanimate  machines,  was  impossible 
where  the  unions  controlled  the  public  works.  "What 
wonder  then,  in  those  dire  and  dangerous  times  envir¬ 
oning  the  advent  of  the  messiah  and  the  apostolic  age, 
that  such  countless  unions  are  found  to  have  dappled 
earth  in  all  parts  where  the  right  of  combination  so 
graciously  existed  under  the  Solonic  dispensation  ! 

But  lest  our  own  opinion  on  the  displacement  of  labor 
by  machinery  be  not  accepted  to  the  effect  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  slave  or  animate  machine  was  superseded  by 
present  inanimate  machines;  and  lest  wre  be  regarded 
as  dreamy  and  untenable,  we  give  the  words  and  figures 
of  living  scholars." 

Referring  to  the  remarkable  prediction  of  Aristotle 
who  in  his  treatise  in  the  Nichomachian  Ethics,  calling 
such  slavishness  that  of  animate  tools,  he  shows  that 
this  instrument  was  valued  at  only  ten  cents  per  day. 
In  the  service  of  contractors,  a  certain  man  paid  only 
two  oboles  which  were  only  worth  three  cents  each,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  took  sixteen  oboles  to  be  worth  a  drachma,  or 
franc  of  20  cents.  This  shows  that  a  poor  slave’s  labor 
was  constantly  pitted  against  the  free  labor  of  the  un¬ 
ions  which  existed  in  great  numbers  at  that  time,  the 
third  and  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Miserable 
competition!  A  day’s  work  sold  at  six  cents!  Again, 
where  the  slave  w  as  fed,  the  poor  wretch  and  machine 
of  labor  only  earned  his  three  oboles  per  day,  or  nine 
cents!  Our  previous  figures  have  shown  that  a  freed- 
man  if  organized,  got  his  20  to  30  oboles;  and  if  he 
worked  for  the  bureaus  of  public  works  he  was  also  fed 
at  the  sumptuous  table  of  the  Pry  lanes. 

Dr.  Mauri,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  which  he  gathered  from  the  wrorks  of  Bockli  and 

oo  Mauri,  I  Ciil.  Lav.,  pp,  83-84:  “La  concoiTenza  invece  piu  dannosa  e  de- 
letcria  al  lavoro  dei  cittadini  era  esercitata  dagli  schiavi  che  per  la  loro  eon- 
dizione  di  eempliei  strumenti  animati  (opyava  eijupvxa-,  Aristot.,  Eth.  Nic  , 
viii.,  11,  6),  a  corupltta  disposi/ione  del  eapitalista,  tenevano  nell’  econonna 
antiea  un  posto  approesimabile  a  quello  ddla  maccliina  nell'  industria  mod- 
erna.” 
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the  Body  of  Attic  Inscriptions,  after  admitting  that  the 
slave  whose  labor,  subbed  out  to  contractors,  was  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  machines  of  to-day  which  under¬ 
mine  and  supersede  the  working  people  and  drive  them 
to  poverty  and  despair,  proceeds  to  give  the  low  rates 
these  human  machines  earned  for  their  owners.100 

As  clearly  shown  by  its  own  monuments,  the  eranos 
of  the  ancient  Solonic  organization  had  a  specific  func¬ 
tion,  long  before  Christ,  in  aiding  the  emancipation  of 
humanity  from  slavery.  The  archaeologists  who  have 
given  this  important  and  surprising  subject  an  analysis 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  undoubtedly  this 
system  which  filled  the  worli  with  freedmen.  It  was 
too  sacred  to  be  molested  or  meddled  with  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  unions,  even  during  the  Koman  conquests. 
Secret  and  gentle,  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  selling  men 
to  God  under  the  awful  solemnities  of  the  great  imagin¬ 
ary  Dionysan  or  Pythian  Apollo,  the  almighty  Jehovah 
protector  of  toil  and  its  fruits  and  the  giver  of  joys  to 
man.101 

If  God  bought  man  out  of  the  bondage  of  slavery  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
their  owners  for  them.  Fortunately  we  are  in  posses¬ 
sion,  through  the  tell-tale  records  of  inscriptions,  of  sev¬ 
eral  accurate  prices  of  the  slaves  bought  and  sold  dur¬ 
ing  those  ages.102  While  the  average  was  about  one  to 
two  hundred  dollars,  the  list,  in  drachmas  is  also 
given.*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Jews  in 
bondage  under  the  ancient  law,  are  also  given  in  the 
list  of  prices,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  information  that 
not  only  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Phrygians 

100 Ibid.,  84;  “II  nutrimento,  Tpo^rj,  £  valutato  una  mezza  Spdxpa  per 
giorno  a  testa,  CIA.  II.,  2,  834b,  lin.  4,  42-43;  sono  poi  anche  indicate  le 
spese : 

a)  Del  sorvegliante,  un  uomo  per  17  schiavi,  pagoto  quasi  2  oboli  al  gi¬ 
orno,  oltre  ai  3  della  pensione  alimentaria,  CIA.  II.,  2,  834  b,  linee,  5-6,  43. 

b)  Dei  provveditori  di  vivere  che  li  recano  sul  luogo  del  lavoro  due  uo- 
mini  a  8  6pdxPat  e  2  oboli  al  inese  ciascuno,  Bockh,  Staatshaushalt.,  II.,  pag. 
90;  CIA.  II.,  2,  834b,  linee  57-58;  Bockh,  Amnerkungen ,  p.  33. 

ioi  This  is  the  general  definition  given  to  the  Aiowcros  Kadr7yep.au',  to 
which  we  have  referred  very  frequently.  He  is  shown  by  the  virtue  of  this 
name,  to  have  always  been  considered  a  forerunner,  although,  so  long  be¬ 
fore  the  real  Advent  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  is  meant. 

losFoucart .  Affranchissement  des  Esclaves,  etc.,  p.  49;  “La  ran<;on  moyenne 
est  done  de  3  a  5  mines;”  about  500  francs  or  $100  in  Federal  money,  but 
Foucart  explains  that  on  account  of  certain  equivocations  of  the  laws  or 
customs,  there  often  occurred  tormenting  restrictions  such  as  really  brought 
prices  up  to  800  francs  or  Spdxpeu;  and  as  we  have  seen,  p.  310,  n.  90-93,  of 
vol.  II.,  a  fip.  of  that  early  time  was  worth  about  2  of  the  present  day.  we 
find  a  slave  selling  at  about  $200  of  our  money. 
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got  redemption  from  slavery  by  "being  sold  to  God103 
through  the  beneficent  ministrations  of  the  eranos  of 
the  Solonic  dispensation,  but  also  the  Hebrew.104  We 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter  of  this  work,  a  long 
list  of  inscriptions  proving  that  the  eranos,  into  which 
the  Christianity  was  planted,  and  for  the  first  hundred 
years  nourished,  was  largely  made  up  of  Hebrews. 
The  Hebrews,  especially  that  problematic  fraction  of 
them  outside » of  Palestine  who  followed  the  Solonic 
rather  than  the  Mosaic  ordeal,  were  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Greek  mysteries  and  took  naturally  to  the 
protective  unions  of  the  SDlonic  law.105 

About  355  years  before  Christ  a  serious  proposition 
was  made  by  Xenophon  to  the  Athenian  government.106 

103  A  leather  worker  brought  1,000  drachmas;  a  female  flutist,  1,000  Sp.; 
an  artisan,  the  trade  not  given,  was  sold  for  600  Sp.  It  was  found  that  no 
difference  existed  as  to  nationalty.  Phrygian,  Athenian,  Macedonian,  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  slaves,  all  went  to  the  mighty  Jehovah  at  the  prices  set  by  their 
owners,  without  inquiry  regarding  their  place  of  birth  or  language.  An 
Armenian  brought  1,800  Spaxpa i,  while  another  brought  only  300.  A  female 
Syrian,  speaking  Syriac  who  “possessed”  in  all  probability,  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  talent,  like  that  of  the  woman  converted  by  Paul,  [  Acts,  xvi.,  16-19.) 
was  sold  for  5,000  Sp.  If  women  “possessed”  were  of  such  enormous  pro¬ 
fits  to  their  owners,  who  can  wonder  at  the  ofttimes  ridiculed  story  of  Paul 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles?  Other  females  from  Syria  brought  only  200  and 
300  Sp.  The  ordinary  price  of  Thracian  slaves  was  the  same.  A  certain 
inscription  is  extant  which  records  the  price  of  Lacedeemonian  slaves  at 
300  to  1 0,000  Spdxp-a Dr.  Foucart,  from  whose  valuable  dissertation,  M6m. 
sur  V  Affranch.  des  Eslaves  par  forme  de  vente  a  une  Divinite,  p.  50,  says:  “La- 
valeur  ne  dependait  ni  du  sexe  ni  de  P  origine,  mais  de  1’  age,  de  la  force 
ou  de  P  addresse  de  1’  esclave.”  The  marvel  of  these  statistics  is,  that 
they  are  the  registry  of  each  slave’s  sale  to  this  god,  chiseled  upon  slabs  in 
this  divinity’s  own  temple  then  and  there. 

104  Fouc.,  Affranch.  des  Esclaves,  p.  48:  . . “le  Juif  et  la  Juive  que  nous 

trouvons  dans  nos  inscriptions,  out  ils  ete  arraches  de  leur  patrie  dans  la 
iutte  des  Seleucides  contre  les  Maccabees.”  On  this  page  not  all  of  which 
show  Hebrew  nationalities  but  including  :  “a  Delphes  ou  dans  les  villes  voisi- 
nes  Arabiques,  servant  a  cote  de  Bastarnes,  de  Sarmates  et  d’  lllyriens,”  we 
have  the  following  list  of  prices  :  taken  from  the  inscriptions  :  Out  of  486 
slaves  only  25  were  sold  lor  less  than  200  drachmas  or  francs.  Sixty-two 
brought  from  200  to  300 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  commanded  as  high  a 
price  as  300  to  400;  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  400;  sixty  brought  500; 
thirty  sold  as  high  as  600  francs.  “Ce  sont  la  les  prix  qui  revienent  le  plus 
Irequemmant,  mais  on  en  trouve  aussi  de  plus  eleves;”  and  cites  one  slave 
selling  for  700  francs;  eight  for  8C0;  three  for  900;  eight  for  1,000:  one  for 

I, 500,  and  one  for  1,800  francs  or  drachmas, 

105  Am  Rhyn,  Mysteria,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  92:  “Ever  since  their  liberation 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews,  even  those 
who  remained  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and  native  land  under  the 
Persian  scepter,  and  therefore,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander, 
were  exposed  to  the  powerful  influence  of  Grecian  culture.” 

lOGXen Revenues  of  Attica,  De  Vectigalilus,  IV.,  17 ff.  See  also  Aristot.,  Pol., 

II. ,  4,  23,  who  in  the  words:  “tov$  rd  soil'd  epya^opevovs”  is  believed  to  mean 
that  the  nation  should  nse  its  slaves  as  machines  for  manufacture  and  distri¬ 
bution  in  common  for  the  plentitude  of  all  who  were  free.  Xenophon  is 
more  elaborate  and  explicit.  He  thought  the  state  of  Attica  should  let  all 
its  slaves  and  as  many  more  as  could  be  purchased,  to  individual  contrac¬ 
tors  who  were  to  pay  a  certain  small  sum  daily  for  each  slave’s  labor.  This 
rent  or  hire  was  to  go  into  the  revenue,  to  defray  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  government. 
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It  recommended  tliat  the  Athenians  hire  their  enormous 
slave  population  already  state  property,  by  contract  to 
men  of  enterprise;  the  rent  or  hire  to  go  for  revenue. 
It  was  a  most  inhuman  conception  and  would  if  carried 
out,  have  ruined  all  the  trade  unions  of  Northern 
Greece,  and  driven  the  entire  freedman  population  into 
trampage  and  starvation.  The  proposition  was  met  by 
a  stormy  protest  from  the  organizations.  There  is  an 
inscription  found  at  Laurium  of  the  date  of  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  far  from  B.C.,  400,  show¬ 
ing  a  protest  of  the  organized  silver  miners  who  seem 
to  have  been  extremely  guarded  against  dangers  of  this 
kind. 

They  had  reason  to  be  watchful.  Slaves  used  as  mere 
tools  of  labor  were  property  of  the  state  and  worked  in 
large  numbers  as  accountants,  interpreters,  clerks,  sec¬ 
retaries,  janitors,  messengers  and  porterB.  Bockh  has 
shown  us  that  they  were  paid  wages  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  present  civil  service  employes.  But 
the  slaves  thus  officiating  being  simple  instruments  of 
the  stingy  state,  only  received  the  miserable  sum  of  three 
oboles  for  a  long  day’s  work  which  with  rigid  economy 
was  barely  enough  to  decently  clothe  them  and  purchase 
a  poor  pittance  of  food.  When  the  state  or  city  hired  a 
free  union  man  from  the  organizations,  about  double 
that  sum  was  paid  to  him,  besides,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  he  generally  had  good  meals  at  the  prytaneum’s 
common  tables,  and  he  moreover,  as  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  was  allowed  by  a  provision  of  the 
Solonic  law  to  divide  the  day  into  three  equal  parts  of 
which  the  hours  of  labor  was  one.107 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
there  was  found  at  Rome,  during  the  apostolic  age,  an 
enormous  sepulchre  called  a  columbarium,  buried  in 
the  debris  of  neglect  and  forgetfulness  the  roof  of  which 
was  as  deep  as  7  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

107  Hesiod's  'Epya  «ai  ’H/uepai  is  perhaps  the  oldest  written  work  against 
the  hardships  of  slavish  drudgery.  The  inscription  protesting  against  the 
degradation  of  free  labor  by  the  machine  labor  of  slaves  conies  later,  and 
Macrobius,  whom  we  have  quoted  in  vol..  I.,  p.  104,  notajP  clearly  proves 
that  the  same  agitation  was  going  on  at  his  day.  Conmiftflntnus.  Jnstrudiones, 
chap.  34.  rebukes  and  exhorts  the  hard  working  slaves  as  follows;  ‘  The 
unsubdued  neck  refuses  to  bear  the  yoke  of  labor. . .  (>  people,  ()  man,  thou 
brother,  do  not  be  a  brutal  flock.  Pluck  thyself  forth  and  disengage  thyself 
by  thine  own  efforts.  Assuredly  thou  art  not  cattle;  thou  art  not  a  beast; 
thou  art  born  a  man.”  Ante-JNicine  Fathers ,  IV7.,  p.  209,  Eng.  tr>  ns.  Date, 
240  A.D. 
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which  was  restored,  in  the  year  1729  and  its  contents 
analyzed.  It  was  the  burial  place  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  early  Caesars.  The  practice  of  the  un¬ 
ions  of  these  people  who  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly 
organized,  and  into  which  the  Christians  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent  planted  their  faith  soon  afterwards,  was  to 
burn  their  dead  and  conserve  the  ashes  in  a  niche,108 
with  an  inscription  which  to  this  day  tells  us  the  name 
of  the  being  once  buried  in  the  sacred  sepulchre. 
Among  others  here  laid  to  rest,  are  members  of  the 
unions  of  cooks,  clothing  cutters  and  tailors,  bakers, 
sandal  makers,  guilders,  roofers,  pavers,  painters,  doc¬ 
tors  and  surgeons.109 

The  prevalence  of  countless  unions  in  those  times  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  strange  fact  that  no  charities  were  known 
in  the  ancient  world.  There  were  asylums  of  refuge, 
but  no  hospitals.  Even  in  early  Christianity  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  charity.110  The  fearful  conditions  of 111 
slavery  prevailing  everywhere  was  greatly  relieved  and 
assuaged  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Solonic  un¬ 
ions  which  held  their  power  and  popularity  far  down 
into  the  Christian  era.  “To  purchase  a  slave  and  save  a 
soul”  was  an  injunction  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
later  authors.112  That  which  the  eranos  was  enormously 
in  the  habit  of  loing  was  evidently  followed  by  the 
Apostolic  fathers,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  early  purchase 
■was  ordered  to  continue  the  emancipation  as  it  found 
the  eranos  doing. 

In  pursuing  our  investigation  of  the  prices  of  slaves 
and  means  of  living  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Quinn,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  who  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Athens,  and 

108  See  Vol.  1.,  plate  opposite  p.  345,  showing  the  burial  niches  for  ciner¬ 
ary  urns.  The  great  columbarium  has  thousands  of  these  niches  for  the  urns, 
and  directly  under  this  little  “pigeon  hole,”  was  cut  an  inscription  for  each 
person  honored  with  bunal  there.  Strange  to  say,  we  find  among  the  rest 
several  names  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  of  which  more  soon. 

109  Levasseur,  Ifist.  Classes  Quv.,  I.,  p,  1 1—1:2.  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sutteranea, 
Vol.  I.,  passim. 

noGranier,  Hist.  Classes  Ouv.,  p.  101,  could  not  find  any  evidence  of 
mendicancy;  “Durant  la  pt’riode  primitive  de  1’  esclavage  pur  il  n’y  avait 
pas  encore  tie  mendiants.” 

in  Polyb.,  xxxviii..  2;  xl.,  2-5;  xxxvii.,  4,  and  elsewhere. 

1 12  Apostolic  Constitutions ,  Book  II.,  chap.,  61.  Provision  is  here  made 
for  Christians  to  purchase  slaves  lor  the  purpose  of  saving  them.  The  in¬ 
junction  is  given  as  though  a  common  thing;  and  it  strongly  suggests  that 
it  was  a  continuation  ol  the  old  method  of  emancipation  hv  sale  of  the 
slave  to  a  god  re  ounted  in  the  present  volume  o.  this  work,  mostly  the 
product  of  monumental  evidence.  Of.  Index,  by  recognizing  them  as  equals 
they  have  grail  ually  become  equals. 
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who  has  kindly  aided  us  with  some  valuable  commuiii- 
rations  on  the  edicts  of  prices  uttered  by  the  emperors 

Hadrian  and  Diocletian.113 

There  is  very  little  on  record  cither  of  the  ins  criptions 
or  of  the  ancient  literary  world  to  prove  that  unions  and 
brotherhoods  of  the  Solonic  system  ever  did  much  in 
the  way  of  philosophical  agitation.  They  were  intensely 
practical  and  business-like  institutions,  attending  to 
little  beyond  the  duty  of  earning  a  good  living  for  the 
common  membership  and  arranging  and  enjoying  their 
own  methods  of  amusements.  Nevertheless  they  had 
some  ideas  about  a  vast  workshop  in  the  beyond.  There 
was  the  theory  of  the  Masterworkman  or  the  Demiourgos. 
It  was  interwoven  with  heaven  and  the  bliss  of  perfect 
economical  conditions;  a  vast  workshop  presided  overby 
their  lord  who  was  forever  to  be  their  demiurge  and  to 
conduct,  as  he  had  done  on  earth,  celestial  works  in  the 
realms  of  glory.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  great  idea  of  one  God  who  reigned  in  the  world 
beyond  this;  and  it  conflicted  with  the  pagan  belief  in 
many  deities,  one  presiding  over  each  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  Jews  were  espe¬ 
cially  defenders  of  this  belief  in  a  hereafter  which  took 
the  form  of  a  vast  celestial  workshop  where  all  things 
were  created  by  the  mutual  labor  of  the  very  millions 
who  had  been  members  in  this  world  and  who  had  gone 
to  the  glorious  eternity,  each  with  his  hammer,  or 
with  his  square  and  compass,  to  while  away,  in  the  old 
brotherly  union  the  blessed  days  of  his  love-inspired, 
celestial  forever.  In  the  exuberent  joys  of  this  grand 
heavenly  workshop  the  apprentice  rose  to  the  high 
honor  of  an  efficient  tradesman  and  amidst  the  delight¬ 
ful  smiles  of  God  in  his  majestic  supremacy,  as  author 
and  finishes  over  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  heaven, 

118  Dr.  Quinn,  Personal  Contribution ,  writes:  “The  inscription  on  the 
gate  of  the  agora  at  Athens  refers  especially  to  the  price  ®f  olive  oil.  It  is 
published  in  the  Corpus  Inscrtptionum  Atticarum,  III.,  38.  It  is  an  edict  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  But  a  more  important  inscription  for  the  price  of 
things  in  antiquity  is  the  edict  of  Diocletian.  About  the  year  303,  A.D., 
the  emperor  Diocletian  published  an  edict  regulating  the  price  at  which 
commodities  were  to  be  sold.  This  edict  was  published  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  by  being  inscribed  on  stone  monuments.  A  Latin  copy  of  it  is 
to  be  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  a  temple  at  Stratonikeia  in  Karia.  It  has 
been  published  by  Mommsen  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum  where  you  may  find  other  details  concerning  it.  The  articles 
specified  in  the  edict  are  the  ordinary  kinds  of  provisions,  grain,  meat, 
hams,  sausages,  fish,  etc.  A  fragment  of  the  same  Edict  was  found  at  Plat- 
aia  by  the  Americans  when  excavating  there.  It  was  published  by  Momm¬ 
sen  in  Papers  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  302-313." 
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will i  Dionysos,  whom  they  had  worshiped  below,  enno- 
bhrof  mankind  and  giver  of  joys,  forerunner  of  some 
messiah,  perhaps  the  \  re-cliristian  Jew’s,  they  strongly 
believed  they  were  to  labor  in  the  self-same  brotherhood 
amid  the  self-same  males  and  females  who  in  eternity 
as  on  earth,  sang  paeans  to  the  infinite  and  partook  of 
the  abundance  at  the  self-same  table  that  had  nourished 
them  in  the  vale  of  tears. 

We  have  already,  in  our  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
love  of  these  unions  for  one  another,  seen  that  they 
never  consented  to  part,  but  ordained  that  even  in  the 
grave  they  should  be  buried  close  to  each  other,  and 
if  cremated,  that  their  ashes  be  mixed  so  that  they 
might  in  the  other  world  be  in  close  contact  and  enjoy 
each  other’s  society.  The  idea  of  a  demiurge  is  but  an 
extension  of  this  contact.  Originally  the  same  socialism 
was  conceived  to  continue  in  heaven  as  had  succeeded 
in  protecting  them  here;  and  to  the  primitive  mind  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  the  same  workshops,  the  same  fa¬ 
miliar  Kurios,  and  the  same  great  masterworkman,  next 
in  majesty  to  Jehovah  himself,  presiding  aud  providing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  who  used  to  labor  in  the 
earthly  workshops.114  This  primitive  notion  regarding 
the  demiurgos  or  masterworkman,  grew  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  unions;  for  soon  after  the  Christians  were 
adopted  into  them  a  great  and  perhaps  deleterious 
Gnostic  agitation  set  in  and  caused  many  schisms  and 
wranglings.  It  later  assumed  the  form  of  wrhat  was 
for  centuries  known  as  angelology.115  A  curious  fact116 

in  Arfuiovpyof  frequently  comes  into  the  true  inscriptions;  also  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  ashes  of  the  cinerary  urns  certainly  does.  The  belief  in  a  vast  heav¬ 
enly  workshop  presided  over  by  a  Sqpi.ovpy6<;  is  but  an  expansion  of  the 
earthly  love  which  makes  these  unions  celebrated.  But  it  bears  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  later.  Tertullian,  arguing  against  Marc  ion,  believes  that 
the  Sripiovpyor  is  the  true  God.  Here  Tertullian  shows  that  he  was  an  initiate ; 
for  he  seems  to  believe  in  a  great  Master  Workman  of  the  universe.  Origen, 
De  Principiis,  IV,,  c,  i.,  §  8,  makes  reflections  against  ihe  Demiurge  whom 
the  Jews  worshipped.  Irenaeus,  refuting  Basilides,  goes  in  a  long  strain 
against  the  Gnostic’s  “immense  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  heavens  al¬ 
ways  in  process  of  being  made.’’ 

ns  Irenaeus,  Cont.  Haer.,  II.,  vii..  7,  argues  the  labor  question  through 
vague  metaphor,  where  he  shows  that  heaven  was  one  vast  workshop  super¬ 
intended  by  a  wondrous  Masterworkman  who  is  Jesus  Christ.  Creation  is 
the  pleroma.  So  again,  in  the  same  Adv.  Haer.,  II.,  vii.,  2,  he  charges  that 
they,  the  unions,  would  make  Jesus  the  Ar)piovpyo<>  or  master- work  man, 

H6  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  58,  note  2.  Even  Jupiter  was  originally  a  man.  After 
death  he  was  worshiped,  probably  first  by  his  family  and  slaves,  and  aiter- 
wards  by  the  tribes  and  nations.  Almost  all  the  great  deities  and  immortals 
were  once  mere  human  beings.  Moslieim,  Eccles.  Hist..  I.,  p.  25,  26,  making 
reference  lo  Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Alythologie  dtr  Allen  Viilker.  Vossius,  Jdoia 
trie,  I.,  says:  “The  greater  part  of  the  gods  of  all  nations  were  ancient  he 
roes,  famous  for  their  achievements  and  their  worthy  deeds ;  such  as  kings 
generals  and  founders  of  cities.” 
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must  here  he  registered:  Throughout  all  the  inves¬ 
tigations  we  have  been  able  to  make,  based  on  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  inscriptions,  as  well  as  literary  work  of  ancient 
writers,  we  fail  to  discover  any  officer  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life.  There  was  no  pope  during  the  early 
Apostolic  age.  The  member  went  directly  to  God,  that 
is,  to  his  patron  saint;  and  this  deity,  it  is  now  known, 
was  often  a  human  being  when  in  life.  The  member 
went  straight  to  his  own  divinity,  who  was  the  apothe- 
ocized  one  once  actually  living  on  earth.  But  nothing 
appeared  like  a  man  placed  in  power  for  life  until  after 
the  foothold  of  the  greedy  and  ambitious  gain-getters, 
and  after  their  success  in  destroying  the  associations, 
in  their  own  unscrupulous  service  of  power.  That  they 
were  utilized  in  being  planted  into  by  the  early  Christ¬ 
ians  is  proved  by  hundreds  of  inscriptions  and  many 
hints  and  statements  of  early  writers,  including  a  dozen 
pagan  authors,  many  of  great  merit,  and  several  of  the 
prominent  Ante-Nicene  fathers  of  the  church.  These 
important  and  revolutionary  disclosures  are  rapidly  mul¬ 
tiplying  as  the  archaeologists  dig  up  the  ruins  in  which 
they  have  for  centuries  been  buried. 

In  closing  this  chapter  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
the  statistics  of  their  numbers  and  also  a  word  more  on 
the  geography  of  this  international  Ionian  Synod  or 
great  Gemeinde.  Fortunately  this  information  is  at 
command.  The  epigraphists  of  the  various  schools  and 
seminaries  have  secured  enough  of  the  glyptic  relics  to 
establish  their  positions,  and  list  the  towns,  cities  and 
country  places  in  which  their  activities  were  felt,  from 
about  500  B.C.  to  363  A.D.,  or  fully  800  years.117  No 
less  than  53  such  centers  of  activity  have  been  alpha¬ 
betically  listed.  In  all  essential  matters  the  scenic  or¬ 
ganizations  resembled  those  of  the  other  trades  and 
professions  whose  sole  object  was  to  procure  a  living. 
They  are  reported  to  have  employed  all  the  various  me¬ 
thods  of  the  self-help  organization.  There  was  a  great 
population  at  that  time,  and  the  country  remained 

The  more  ancient  plays  performed  were  tragedies.  These  cover  the 
eias  of  activity  down  to  the  emporers.  Dion  Chrisostom,  the  orator,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  and  had  dealings  with  several  Roman  emperors, 
ill  his  oration,  xix.,  487,  says:  'Vac  Ta  ye  noWa  ain ww  ap\a id  ec rrif  <ai  tto\v 
aOiftpuiTcpiin’  afhpuif  i}  rcot'  pvp  ra  pep  MDpuihias  ixnavTa ,  rijs  he  rpaywhias  rd  per  nr. 
yi'pa  (ui  t’ocKe,  pevei’  AtAcu  de  rd  iapfitia ,  *ai  rovou iv  pepr\  hie$nx<Tii'  ip  roc<  dsdr- 
po  cs  Ta  hs.  pa\axujTea  r£eppuTj«e  rd  ire  pi  rd  pe\i].” 
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crowded  with  humanity  until  decimated  and  destroyed 
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bj  the  rage  of  the  Roman  conquests. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  central  direction  of 
this  great  Ionian  league  to  entertain  bids  from  other 
parts  desiring  music.  When  a  king,  a  prince  or  a  rich 
man  was  about  to  give  a  banquet  or  other  ceremony  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  music  and  embellish  the  festiv- 
ity  with  histrionic  art.  The  Ionian  artists  stood  ready 
at  all  times  to  supply  this  demand.  Kings,  emperors 
and  nobles  had  only  to  send  in  their  orders  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  head  quarters  at  Teos,  and  the  bargain  was  speed¬ 
ily  arranged.  The  fact  that  this  society  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  occasion  and 
no  doubt  thousands  attended  on  that  account  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  absent.  This  worked 
as  an  inspiration,  encouraging  the  crowds  together  and 
making  a  success  of  the  entertainment.  These  eyents, 
on  account  of  the  skill  and  ardor  of  the  artists  mere 
than  any  *  tlier  cause,  became  so  popular  that  for  cent¬ 
uries  the  artists  enjoyed  what  was  almost  equivalent  to 
government  recognition  and  pay.118  The  list  of  52  places, 

H8  We  proceed  to  give  the  accredited  list  of  towns  ?nd  cities  known  to 
have  had  headquarters  and  to  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  great  Ge- 
meinde  of  Dionysan  artists,  as  trade  unions  of  the  ancient  Ionian  league: 
Thev  have  been  arranged  alphabetically  by  Dr.  Lihlers,  Dionyx.  Kunst.,  pp. 
133-135: 

1  Abdera,  in  Thrace ;  the  city  of  the  Gothamites. 

2  Abydos,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Hellespont. 

3  iEgina,  city  and  island  in  the  Saronic  Gull'. 

4  jEtolia,  town  and  country  of  Arcania,  Greece. 

5  Acarnia,  neighborhood  of  Epirus,  Greece. 

6  Ambraeia,  colony  of  Corinthians,  Greece. 

7  Argos,  city  of  the  Pelopennesus. 

8  Arkadia,  a  province  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

9  Athens,  capital  of  Attic  Greece. 

10  Achaia,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

11  Boeotia,  Northern  Greece. 

12  Bosporus,  city  on  the  straits. 

13  Byzantium,  ancient  Constantinople. 

14  Gargorus,  city  of  Troas.  Asia  Minor. 

15  Henninines,  territory  of  Hermion. 

16  Ephesns,  great  city  of  Asia  Minor. 

17  Zakinthos.  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

18  Elen,  city  of  Lucania. 

19  Heracleia,  in  Thessaly, 

20  Epiros,  on  the  Adriatic. 

21  Thronion,  capital  city  of  the  Locri. 

22  Histiaea,  city  of  Attica. 

23  C’assandria,  City  of  Macedonia. 

24  Cedrxpolis,  a  city  of  Thrace. 

25  Cephalitis,  a  Grecian  city. 

26  Clitoria,  a  city  of  the  2Equi. 

27  Cnidas.  a  city  of  Caria. 

28  Corinth,  great  city  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

29  Cynaethea.  a  city  of  Acadia. 

3u  Cythera,  in  the  island  oi  South  Laconia. 
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given  below  is  sufficient  to  quell  the  wonder  of  readers 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  to  how  he  could 
gather  so  vast  a  musical  and  political  force  as  3,000  ar¬ 
tists  as  is  reported  that  he  did  on  several  occasions. 
He  had  only  to  write  his  order  out  and  send  it  to  Teos, 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  great  international 
league  of  unions,  having  their  place  of  sojourn  or  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  the  general  Kurios  or  epemelites  immediately  dis- 
dispatched  to  him  terms  and  traveling  agents  who  at¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  business  with  consummate  ability. 

But  the  52  places  cited  by  Dr.  Liiders-in  1878,  have 
been  added  to  since  then.  In  fact,  they  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Greek-speaking  branches  of  the  international  un¬ 
ion.  Since  then  others  have  been  found  and  enumer¬ 
ated;  some  in  the  old  Pannonia,  some  in  Spain  and 
great  numbers  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Many  of  the  almost 
innumerable  collegia  of  Italy  frequently  prove  to  have 
been  members  of  the  Dionysian  artists.119  During  the 
time  covered  by  these  organizations,  the  Roman  con- 

31  Cyrenairea,  on  north  coast  of  Africa. 

32  Lacedaemon,  in  South  Greece. 

33  Milesia,  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor. 

34  Megara,  great  city  of  Attica. 

35  Messenia,  city  of  Peloponnesus. 

36  Myrina,  seaport  of  Ecelis,  Asia  Minor. 

37  Naukratios,  a  seaport  at  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

38  Opous,  Opuntius,  a  town  of  Locris,  Greece. 

39  Pellene,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

40  Rhodes,  capital  of  Island  of  Rhodes. 

41  Salamis,  Island  and  town  opposite  Athens. 

42  •  Sarnia,  city  of  South  Elis. 

43  Sikyon,  a  city  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

44  Sinope  town  of  Paphlagonia,  or  Black  Sea. 

45  Sosoi,  a  city  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

46  Tarentum,  a  city  on  the  Adriatic,  Magna  Gratecia. 

47  Tega,  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

48  Tenesis,  town  and  island  in  the  Nile. 

49  Troezen,  city  of  Argolis,  Saronic  Gulf. 

50  Philippi,  city  in  Macedonia. 

51  Chalcedon,  city  opposite  Byzantium. 

52  Chios,  capital  of  Island  of  Chios. 

Teos  being  this  center,  these  52  places  were  only  some  of  the  locali¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  Great  Gemeinde  of  the  Ionian  League. 

119  The  author,  while  visiting  the  Museum  of  the  old  Ecclessia  in  the 
city  of  Vienna,  in  France,  led  by  the  courtesy  of  M.  Joseph  Piot,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bank  of  Beauregard,  read  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Dionysan  artists, 
and  took  a  memoir  of  it,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  discovery. 
Later,  on  comparison,  it  was  found  that  this  inscription  had  already  been 
noted  and  analyzed.  Savigny,  Guide  Annuaire  de  Vienne ,  1876,  p.  164.  “Des 
coincidences  d'  Astaticus,  de  la  corporation  des  Utriculaires,  du  dieu  prud¬ 
ence '*  Delorme’s,  trans.  This  museum  is  in  the  old  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
but  it  was  for  a  while  in  the  Anc.  temple  Augustus  Livire,  built  by  Claudius 
iu  41-43.  An  Inscription  reads:  “Con  Sen  Augusto,.. Optimo  et  Diva}  Aug¬ 
usta-.  •!Du  consentement  du  Senat:  au  dieu  Augusti  tres-bon  trt  s  grand  <  t 
a  la  DCesse  Augusta'.”  This  shows  that  the  term  I.ivia  Ausmsta  reached 
through  the  Apostolic  Age. 
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quests  raged  with  murderous  fury.  Their  object  was 
evidently  to  destroy  the  eranos,  thiasos  and  collegium 
of  the  democratic  dispensation  of  Solon,  against  which 
the  competitive  world  raged  with  relentless  force  by 
war  and  intrigue.  They  sank  into  deeper  and  deeper 
secrecy  and  welded  their  fraternity  with  the  great  trade 
unions 120  into  one  vast  economic  brotherhood  for  sheer 
self-preservation.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Advent 
when  the  brutal  conquests  had  imprisoned  and  sold  into 
slavery  innumerable  multitudes  of  their  membership, 
they  wrere  the  most  numerous;  but  had  settled  down 
into  a  qualm  of  awful  secrecy  which  made  them  un¬ 
known  and  an  indecipherable  element.  When  taken  in 
large  numbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes  and  Greece  and 
sold  at  Delos  in  slavery,  they  availed  themselves  of  such 
opportunities  as  afforded,  and  at  Rome,  succeeded  in 
earning  and  enjoying  some  protection  under  the  Domus 
Augustus,  or  house  of  the  Csesars.  This  house  of  the 
Csesars  is  one  of  the  hitherto  unriddled  phenomena  in¬ 
timately  allied  with  the  planting  of  Christianity  and 
will  be  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  this  work,  and  in  a 
manner  which  for  the  first  time  sheds  light  upon  the 
early  plant  at  Rome. 

The  socialism  inherent  in  the  Solonic  dispensation  and 
manifested  in  these  unions  which  gradually  grew  into 
existence  and  shed  light  and  economic  influence  over 
a  large  share  of  the  human  race,  was  in  realitv  an  evo¬ 
lutionary  step  in  the  direction  of  true  political  economy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  that  primeval 
slavery  of  which  we  have  treated  in  foregoing  chapters 
of  this  work.121  Slavery  is  there  shown  to  have  been 
the  result  of  savagery,  in  which  aeon  of  man,  the  bully, 
who,  surviving  under  the  club-wielding  force  of  the 
“fittest,”  pounded  his  way  into  the  possession  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  his  innumerable  children  because  his  slaves 
and  laboring  machines.122  He  succeeded  temporarily 

120  See  chap.  x\i.,  Sect.  Nero.,  treating  of  them.  There  should  be  ob 
served  a  great  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  labor  organizations. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  one  idea  of  economic  means  of  self-preservation  they 
are  one  and  the  same. 

121  I.,  p.  84,  The  Power  of  the  Bully;  he  was  not  a  nomad  or  patriarch, 
but  a  typical  Aryan  property  owner;  See  also  Index  to  same  vol.,  in  verb, 
slave  and  slavery. 

122  Explained  in  this  chapter^  Vol.  II,,  pp.  712-726.  When  after  the 
great  rebellions  of  the  slaves  against  the  masters  and  by  means  of  organiz¬ 
ation,  great  numbers  of  them  got  their  liberty,  these  machines  became  true 
men.  Slavery  began  to  give  way  to  socialism.  In  that  auspicious  moment 
Christanity  settled  upon  the  world. 
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in  bullying  his  way  into  possession  of  the  property 
which  his  slaves  and  hirelings  created.  He  is  now  be¬ 
ing  attacked  afresh;  and  the  contest  that  rages  along 
the  lines  of  civilization,  is  that  of  wages  slavery  against 
capitalism.  It  is  the  mighty  principle  of  socialism, 
then,  that  has  swept  anew  political  economy  into  being 
and  is  furnishing  the  hope  of  a  brilliant  forth-coming 
enlightenment.123  It  has  been  proved  a  historical  land¬ 
mark  that  slavery,  either  of  the  vernae  or  home-born 
quality  which  was  the  first  and  original,  or  of  conquest 
as  victims  of  war,  did  not  abate  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion.  Before  the  Roman  conquests  the  indigenous, 
vernacular  slaves  so  multiplied  that  there  was  a  vast 
population,  so  much  so  that  in  Crete,124  women  from 
the  time  of  Minos  to  Plato,  were  roaming  irresponsibly 
along  the  shores  of  seas  and  paddling  canoes  to  gain  a 
subsistance  from  the  gifts  of  the  waves.  Even  as  early 
as  this,  the  poor  were  highly  organized.  During  the 
rage  of  the  conquests  and  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Per¬ 
sians  and  Sicilians,  humanity  was  greatly  decimated  by 
the  murderous  military  havoc  of  fire,  famine  and  sword, 
and  millions  were  driven  to  the  slavery  of  conquest. 
Great  as  was  the  desolation  which  resulted,  we  find  that 
so  soon  as  the  peace  policy  of  Augustus  had  its  effect 
upon  the  generations,  they  again  multiplied  so  as  to  be 
almost  innumerable  at  Rome.  The  progress  of  eman¬ 
cipation  however,  continued  and  we  shall  soon  find  our¬ 
selves  involved  in  the  strange  and  almost  subterranean 
story  of  the  domus  Augustus  into  which  the  Christians 
planted  in  trembling  secrecy  and  under  murderous,  dec¬ 
imating  persecutions  during  the  reigns  of  Claudius,125 
Nero  and  Domitian. 

123  Revue  Archeologique ,  1865,  II.,  pp.  220-326.  In  this  article  which  has 
been  severely  attacked.  Dr.  Wescher  is  borne  out  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
decades  which  have  intervened;  although  he  might  perhaps  have  extended 
the  credit  to  cover  the  Roman,  Egyptian  and  Semitic  world.  He  says,  in 
substance,  that  the  Greek  proletaries  planted  a  noble  and  lasting  civiliza¬ 
tion.  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  506-507,  where  a  view  of  his  opinions  is  given. 

124  Plato,  Laws,  vii.,  11,  is  puzzled  about  what  to  do  with  them.  Many 
of  them  had  become  emancipated  at  this  early  time,  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century.  13. C.,  undoubtedly  through  the  eranos,  as  shown.  Supra,  sec 
Index,  in  verb,  Emancipation.  Women  called  Sauromatidm.  See  I.,  r>.  310, 
note  17,  swarmed  the  sea-shore,  looking  for  fish  and  shellfish,  which  they 
ate  raw. 

126  Under  Tiberius,  who  personally  is  an  exception  from  this  remark, 
the  senate  and  lords  had  already  begun  their  enmity  to  these  people  who 
were  called  Jews  by  the  historians  of  that  dav.  This  monarch  was  deeplv 
touched  with  the  good  report  sent  him  by  Pilate  and  his  predecessor  Len- 
tulus.  as  well  as  by  king  Abgar. 
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It  fills  one  with  some  satisfaction  in  these  days  of 
wear-worn  literature,  when  as  confessed  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  all  subjects  of  value  and  interest  are  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted,  to  be  able  to  peep  over  the  lurid  river 
of  the  dead  and  view  another  side ;  a  millennial  past,  of 
the  lost  Eden,  Elysian  park  or  Paradise,  where  the  poor 
outcasts  of  a  once  pure  microcosm,  brought  to  the  door 
work  and  plenty  amidst  ineffable  love,  faith,  joy  and 
goodly  comforts.  Away  over  the  stifling  miasm  of  com¬ 
petitions  in  which  our  warring  ages  seethed,  we  feel  a 
solace  as  we  contemplate  the  upwardly-towering  social 
microcosm,  already  2,000  years  old,  struggling  against 
the  laws  of  kings,  ambitious  despots  and  their  rabble  of 
ignorant  majorities.  We  imagine  them  yet  living  in 
the  dear  old  love  and  fellowship  which  beckoned  to  the 
promised  one  to  come  and  lift  them  still  more  sublimely 
upward  until  their  miniature  socialism  should  burst  its 
occult  bonds  and  leap  out  into  the  open  world,  planting 
in  the  broad  gaze  of  men  the  everlasting  economy  of 
life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Pre-Christian  Martyrs 

PRINCIPLE  A  CRIME  PUNISHABLE  WITH  DEATH 

A  Forerunner  the  Favorite  God  of  the  Unions — Dangers  of 
the  Propaganda — Cruelty  of  Demosthenes — Martyrdom  of 
the  Girl  Ninos  who  Initiated  New  Members — Accused  of 
Helping  Slaves — Martyrdom  of  Theoris — Demosthenes  At¬ 
tacked  Her — His  Coarse  Sensualities — Dark  Rumors  of  an¬ 
other  Martydom — Pitched  down  the  Barathron — Vengence 
of  the  Kathegemon  or  Forerunner  Goddess — Glaucothea  ac¬ 
cused  and  sneered  by  Demosthenes — Mother  of  TEschines-— 
Fatal  Vote  by  Pebbles — Gulf  Separating  the  two  Sets  of 
Mysteries — Quenched  Bloodthirst  on  another  Woman’s  Veins 
— Fate  of  Neaera — Thrown  off  the  Rocks — Neither  Thiasos 
nor  Lawyer  could  Save  Her — Epitaph  of  Tryphera  another 
Martyr — Member  of  a  Union — Daemon  of  Yengence  Drives 
Demosthenes  to  Suicide — Martyrs  Sneeringly  Classed  as 
Courtesans — Escape  of  Exquisite  Phryne — Ranked  with  Iso- 
daites — Baseless  Slanders — Isodaites  Her  Angel  of  Equality 
— Athenian  Snobs — She  Organized  an  Eranos — Eloquence 
of  Hyperides — Her  Acquittal — Proofs — Socrates  a  Member 
of  an  Eranothiasos — Similarity  to  Great  Later  Martyr — 
Gathered  Disciples  and  Apostles — Very  Poor  Man — Marble 
Cutter — His  Euthanasia — Like  Phryne,  had  his  Good  Angel 
— Billingsgate  of  the  Piraean  Fisheries — Accused  of  Same 
Crime — Prison  of  Socrates — Author’s  Visit  to  Grotto  on  the 
Acropolis — The  Hemlock — Hour  of  a  Great  Martyr’s  Death. 

\  .  t 

The  propaganda,  and  the  planting  of  new  branches  of 
this  Dionysus  Kathegemon,  or  forerunner,  was  a  crime 
at  Athens  punishable  with  death.  As  a  result  of  this 
there  were  a  great  many  victims.  Fortunately  for  our 
history  we  have  quite  a  number  of  these  martyrs,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  whose  deeds  and  punishments  we  propose  to  give 
in  this  chapter.  It  is  no  glorious  feature  of  this  record 

that  most  of  these  martvrs  were  women.  For  a  dear 

•/ 

little  innocent  woman  to  be  stripped  nude  and  dragged 
by  the  officers  of  the  law  to  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain 
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crag  called  the  Barathron,  and  plunged  headlong  into 
the  abyss,  there  with  broken  bones  to  die  and  be  de¬ 
voured  by  beasts  and  vultures,  may  seem  to  modern 
ladies  in  the  noble  work  of  emancipation  of  their  sex,  a 
climax  of  brutality ;  yet  we  have  some  account  of  several 
such  monstrous  martyrdoms;  and  what  is  most  terrible 
of  all  is  the  news  that  the  great  Demosthenes  was  the 
hideous  persecutor  who  compassed  three  if  not  many 
more  such  sickening  retributions.  Every  such  victim 
wras  a  member  of  a  thiasos. 

The  first  legal  execution  we  have  of  this  kind,  that 
of  a  poor  little  devoted  girl,  for  the  crime  of  organizing 
a  union  under  the  new  Dionysus,  forerunner  of  some¬ 
thing  unexplained  and  at  that  time  mysterious  and  un¬ 
known,  was  Ninos,  a  person  who,  because  she  had  been 
born  to  see  the  miseries  of  the  struggling  poor  and  be¬ 
cause  poor  herself,  undertook  to  establish  a  self-helping 
eranos  at  Athens  where  the  adoration  of  her  faith  could 
be  mixed  with  the  love  of  man,  the  workers  could  com¬ 
bine  with  their  peers  and  all  enjoy  in  common  one  table 
among  the  stingy  fruits  of  toil.  To  be  true  to  the  Law 
of  Solon  her  organization  must  be  based  upon  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles,  hagios,  ensebes,  agathos,1  and  the 
members  must  love  one  another.  The  killing  of  this 
woman  is  known  in  history.2  She  is  reported  by  the 
scholiast  of  Demosthenes  to  have  vitiated  the  morals  of 
the  youth  by  selling  and  administering  love  philtres.3 
This  is  as  silly  as  the  similar  accusation  that  the  great 
poet  Lucretius  died  of  a  philtre !  Antiquity  is  as  full 
of  lies  as  modern  ages.  One  other  ancient  apologist 
for  Demosthenes,  has  likewise  given  us  his  reasons,  but 
conflicting,4  contradictory  and  untenable.  The  truth 
is,  she  was  guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  being  a  working 
member  of  her  union,  and  of  going  to  Athens  and  there 
working  to  cary  out  its  tenets.  Few  innocent  women 
have  been  more  egregiously  slandered.5  We  are  con- 

i  See  Supra,  chap,  xiii.,  for  a  complete  explanation  of  these  tenets. 

2Josephus,  Adv.,  Apion.,  II.,  37,  ascribes  her  guilt  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  and  forbidden  deities  into  Athens:  Ni'roy  pev  yap  t'^v  iepeiav  aneK- 
reivav,  enel  t i?  avrij?  KaTT)y6py)crev  on  £eVoi<:  epvei  ireo is.  Nopai  &’  yv  tovto  nap' 
avrois  KeKioX.vp.evov,  Kal  rtpiopia  Kara,  ro/v  ^ei  ov  eicrayovToxv  debv  lopicrro  davoros., 

3  Schol.  Demosth.,  431,  25:  “Aeyti  Se  rrjv  Ntvov  KaXovpevrjv.  Karr/yopricre  Se 
TavTrjs  MeveKXr/s  <bs  (fciXrpa  noiovcrrjs  t o<s  vco is,”  See  McCauley’s  Eulogy  of  Lu¬ 
cretius.  Also,  Lippincott’s  Biog.  Diet.,  art.  Lucretius. 

4  Schol.,  Demosth.,  p.  431,  25:  ’E£  ap\r;<;  yeXcora  tlvax  Kal  vpptv  Kara  rib v  ov- 
rtos  pvarriplcov  ra  reXovpeva  ravra  vopi^ovr tc,  ryv  iepeiav  aneKreivav ‘  peri,  tovto 
tov  deoi)  xpr)d avro<;  eacrai  yevetrdai,  rrjv  ' Aia\lvov  pr)Ttpa  pveiv  enerpexf/av." 

5  Am  Rhyn,  Mysteria,  p.  86,  says  she  was  one  of  the  pgrpayvprai. 
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strained  to  admit  that  Ninos  was  probably  too  poor  and 
uninliuential  to  obtain  permission  to  plant  the  thiasos 
with  Dionysus  the  forerunner  as  its  patron  and  we  know 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  that  the  punishment  for  this 
was  death.6 7 

But  we  have  one  of  the  most  searching  and  learned 
authorities  in  the  German  critical  schools  of  modern 
days,  ‘  to  prove  that  Ninos  was  accused  for  setting  slaves 
free.  This  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was  going  on  in  , 
full  force  at  Delphi,  only  about  seventy  miles  from  Ath¬ 
ens,  through  the  eranos,8  and  it  encroached  upon  the 
terrible  slave  system  which  at  Athens  alone  kept  400,000 
human  beings  at  that  very  time  in  bondage.  If  the 
tone  of  morals  was  such  that  Xenophon,  without  being 
mobbed,  could  propose  that  all  the  revenues  of  Attica 
should  be  extorted  from  the  unpaid  labor  of  men  as 
machines,  who  can  wonder  that  Demosthenes  could 
with  impunity  have  her  pitched  down  the  calcareous 
crags  of  the  Barathron  for  her  imagined  offense? 

But  following  close  upon  the  tragedy  of  the  girl  Ninos 
we  have  a  second  act  of  valiancy  by  Demosthenes,  the 
lawyer  for  the  rich.  The  martyrdom  of  Theoris  carries 
with  it  the  recital  of  a  horror.  It  is  an  execution  of  an¬ 
other  beautiful  and  worthy  maiden  for  the  crime  of  be¬ 
ing  a  member,  active  and  efficient,  of  an  eranos  which 
garnered  its  overplus  with  desperate  energy,  to  buy 
slaves  and  sell  them  into  freedom  to  the  beloved  god. 
This  practice  was  going  on  energetically  at  that  time. 
She  saw  the  terrible  condition  of  human  slavery.  She 
lent  her  powers  and  influence  to  compass  their  relief. 
For  this  she  was  voted  to  doom  by  a  crowd  of  grandee 
citizens  of  Athens,  who  in  a  vast  open-air  convocation, 
stood  around  the  orator  Demosthenes,  listening  in  rap¬ 
tures  to  his  brutal  sallies  against  her.  The  trembling 
woman  was  accused  of  proffering  an  exhibit  of  feeling  for 
suffering  mankind  ground  down  to  the  dismal  misery 
of  perpetual  bondage. 

6  Strabo,  Geog.,  x.,  III.,  18.  “  'Adrivaloi  S’  uianep  nepi  ra  a  AAa  <f>t\ o(evovv~ 
res  SiaTeAoucnv,  ovtui  k<xL  nt-pl  toi/s  tfeov's.  noAAu  yap  riov  £evutu>v  Ltputv  napcSe£- 
avro  (bare  xai  tKiapupSridrjaav,  naL  Srj  *ai  rd  &paKia  «ai  ra  •fcpi/yia.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  Josephus  tells  us:  "The  law  of  Athens  forbade  it  on  pain  of  death.” 
Adv.  Ap.,  II.,  37.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  each  particular  case 
to  a  general  vote  of  the  accredited  citizens. 

7  Schomann,  Opuspula  Academica,  III.,  Dt  Eeligionibus  apud  Athenienses. 

8  Cf.  index  to  this  vol.,  referring  to  pages  where  the  method  is  elabor¬ 
ately  explained. 
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Plutarch  in  liis  life  of  Demosthenes,  speaks  briefly  of 
the  fact  that  the  orator  accused,  and  caused  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  a  priestess  of  the  name  of  Theoris.9  Dr.  Fou- 
cart  admits  that  she  met  her  fate  at  the  hands  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  that  she  was  not  of  the  official  recognition, 
but  must  have  opposed  the  legalized  cult.  But  he  does 
not  know  whence  she  hailed.10 

We  cannot  but  recall  the  similar  treatment  to-dav,  of 
many  a  Theoris  and  Ninos,  by  the  pulpit  and  press,  and 
the  hate-hugging  spirit  of  uncharitable  persons  who 
stand  ready  to  cast  the  pebbles  of  martyrdom  against 
noble  women  of  our  day.  We  have  many  such  women 
ably  conducting  a  vast  and  world-wide  conquest  for  the 
emancipation  from  slavery  of  their  race  and  sex.  The 
fact  is,  the  trend  of  progress  is  still  blocked;  for  these 
slang-whangers  still  infest  the  earth  and  peddle  out  in¬ 
sidious  innuendoes  as  aliment  to  glut  the  coarse  sensual¬ 
ities  of  a  lingering  paganism.  It  shows  the  struggling 
despair  of  an  idea  forging  a  foothold  upon  the  cliffs  of 
greed  and  hate.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  read 
some  sneer,  some  animadversion,  some  ungenerous  fling 
against  our  ladies  who  for  many  years  have  worked  with 
ability  to  elevate  their  sex  above  the  chronic  inequality 
into  which  a  majority  are  born;  and  many  a  one,  so  to 
speak,  is  cast  off  the  cliffs  of  the  Barathron  through  the 
same  contemptuous  word-havoc  of  prejudices  which 
sent  Ninos  and  Theoris  amid  the  howls  that  made  hide¬ 
ous  the  psephisma  condemning  people  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Acropolis. 

Before  the  time  of  Theoris,  about  B.C.  430,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phidias  the  sculptor,  there  appeared  an  or¬ 
ganizer  of  these  Dionysan  artists  at  Athens.  He,  or  she, 
was  a  so-called  metragyrt  or  wandering  priest  of  Oy- 
bele.  The  sex  is  doubtful,  but  we  shall  suppose  this  or¬ 
ganizer  a  female.  She  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned 
and  thrown  down  the  Barathron  and  killed.  The  nar- 

9  Plui.,  Demosth.,  14;  “ Karrjyopricre  S t'  *ai  rrjs  iepeias  ©ea>pi'5o?.” 

10  ^Las.  Eel.,  p,  81:  “Nons  ignorons  quels  etaient  le  nom  et  le  culte  de  la 
confrerie  A  laquelle  elle  appartenait.”  But  he  virtually  admits  that  the 
“confr<§rie”  was  a  diao-os  in  the  next  paragraph:  “Nons  pouvons  avoir  un 
peu  plus  de  lumi^res  sur  le  tbiase  que  la  celebre  Phryne  essaya  d’  intro- 
duire  a  Athclnes.”  The  Oration  of  Demosthenes  agt.  Arislogiton  throws  some 
light  on  the  question.  But  Plutarch,  in  addition  to  the  line  above  quoted, 

continues  : . a>s  aAAa  re  p^SiotipyovcrTT}?  iroAAa  nai  rows  fiotlAovs  e^anarav  Sifia a~ 

<cov<r»)5,  ko.L  davarov  Tcp.rjtra/j.ei'os  aneKTeive."  We  understand  this  to  mean 
very  plainly  that  Theoris  was  trying  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
Schdmann  does  not  admit  that  she  was  engaged  in  any  religious  affair,  but 
rather  thinks  she  was  working  at  some  economic  problem. 
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rative  relates  that  the  anger  of  the  insulted  goddess 
was  so  aroused  against  the  Athenians  for  this  barbar¬ 
ous  act  that  she  caused  a  pest  to  strike  them;  and  the 
calamity  was  so  malignant  that  the  city  was  obliged  to 
erect  a  costly  metroon  to  the  martyred  servant  of  the 
Mother  of  God;  and  her  statue,  a  work  of  exquisite  art, 
was  chiseled  by  the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  the  genius 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  cryselephantine  Athena.  Cy- 
bele  having  thus  subdued  the  superstitious  Athenians, 
caused  the  growth  of  her  order  to  extend  over  all  Attica. 
All  indications  at  our  command,  however,  tend  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  point  that  the  Athenian  citizens  of  influence 
considered  it  an  outrage,  and  an  innovation  upon  their 
state,  or  official  customs  over  which  they  always  kept  a 
jealous  guard. 

Though  little  is  known  of  Theoris  in  the  regular  his¬ 
toric  mention,  yet  we  have  some  reliable  hints  from  the 
story-tellers  and  wayside  narrators  among  whom  are 
Valerius  Maximus,  Athenseus,  Harpocration  and  Macro- 
bius.  Harpocration  gives  a  short  notice  that  Theoris 
was  tried  for  introducing  new  divinities  into  Athens, 
persecuted,  denounced  by  Demosthenes  who  had  her 
condemned.11  M.  Foucart  is  willing  to  exonerate  Dem¬ 
osthenes  from  the  stigma  of  killing  a  woman.12  But  he 
cannot  penetrate  the  causes  so  deeply  as  the  learned 
Schomann  who  has  differently  understood  these  trage¬ 
dies,  and  logically  ascribed  their  persecution  and  death 
to  the  jealous  petulancy  of  the  narrow  Athenian  mind. 
The  pitching  of  Theoris  over  the  cliff  of  the  Athenian 
Barathron  which  yawned  among  the  ledges  of  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  like  a  Tarpeian  rock,  and  the  tearing  of  her  flesh 
and  bones  with  the  teeth  of  pitiless  crags  was  a  sight 
which  mobs  of  those  davs  would  rush  miles  of  distance, 
or  pay  a  fee  to  behold;  and  when  the  enrapturing  ora¬ 
tory  of  that  genius  of  the  bema  had  crammed  the  listen¬ 
ers  who  were  to  cast  the  pebbles  for  or  against  a  wretch 
like  poor  Theoris  standing  under  their  foregone  anath¬ 
ema,  and  maddened  them  to  an  enthusiam  of  feelingless 
scorn,  the  decision  meant  instantaneous  death. 

Harpocration,  Lex.  ;  “©eujpiV  pai/ris  yv  i )  ©fcopis,  *ai  acre/3eia.s  (cpideicra 
dTredave,  u>s  kcl i  <^i\6\opo<;  ev  eKTTj  ypd<f>ei.” 

12  Foucart,  Ass.  Eel.,  p.  158:  “Une  autre  prStresse,  qui  D§mosth6ne  fit 
condamner  &  mort,  Th6oris,  d£bitait  aussi  des  philtres,  et  en  meme  temps 
des  poisons.  Apres  sa  condamnation,  la  servante  qui  1’  avait  denonc^e, 
continua  le  commerce  de  sa  maitresse  et  en  comnnmiqua  les  secrets  au  fr£re 
d’  Aristogiton.” 
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Another  female  martyr  to  the  orator  Demosthenes, 
was  Glaucothea,  an  organizer  of  the  eranos  at  Athens 
and  the  mother  of  the  great  statesman  iEschines,  against 
whom  this  magnetizer  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
the  Pro  Corona,  studied  to  this  day  in  our  colleges, 
whose  students  are  taught  to  overlook  the  contemptible 
theme  and  pay  homage  only  to  its  scathing  rhetoric. 

Glaucothea  seems  to  us,  after  having  given  her  career 
a  careful  study,  to  have  aided  iEschines,  a  celebrated 
orator  and  statesman  of  Athens  engaged  in  the  question 
of  the  encroachment  of  the  arms  of  king  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  upon  Athenian  domain.  On  an  embassage  of 
conciliation  to  the  king  both  happened  to  be  delegates, 
and  they  had  a  falling  out.  This  in  course  of  time  grew 
to  be  bitter  in  personal  rancor,  and  ended  in  a  trial 
which  involved  the  celebrated  speech  of  Demosthenes, 
Pro  Corona.  Nearly  every  student  of  our  day,  who 
pursues  a  classical  course,  must  thread  parts  of  this 
much  renowned  among  ancient  orations. 

In  it,  however,  Demosthenes  descends  to  depths  of 
scurrility  where  he  drags  forth  the  family  honors  of  iEs¬ 
chines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  genius  and  career  of 
this  powerful  man,  iEschines,  were  above  his  birth 
and  blood.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Glaucothea, 
was  another  Ninos  or  Theoris.  She  had  the  temerity, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  to  undertake  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  Athenian  youth  into  the  Dionysan  mysteries, 
and  succeeded.  Demosthenes  who  boasted  that  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  greater  and  aristocratic  Eleusinian,  and 
not  to  the  low-born  Dionysan  mysteries  borrowed 
from  Phrygia,  and  mean  and  lowly,13  was  a  slave  owner 
and  inherited  several  industries:  a  knife  and  sword  fac¬ 
tory,  and  a  manufactory  of  bedsteads.  The  two  netted 
him  a  sum  of  $758.10,  which  was  at  that  date  worth 
three  to  one  of  the  present,  making  his  profits  equal 
to  a  regular  annual  income  of  $2,743.  Several  years  be¬ 
fore  his  trouble  with  iEschines,  an  insurrection  had  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  slaves  of  Demosthenes.  They  rebelled 
against  the  hard  treatment  and  murdered  the  director 

13  Schelling,  Philosophic  u.  Religion ,  S,  75;  The  doctrine  taught  by  the 
mysteries  was  directly  in  opposition  to  the  public  religion.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  Pro  Corona,  a  speech  against  -5t!schines  said:  “You  initiate,  I  was 
initiated.”  Demosthenes  owned  slaves  and  two  factories.  This  brag  shows 
the  aristocracy  of  Demosthenes,  a  high-born,  over  iEschines,  a  low-born.  He 
owned  a  knife  factory  and  a  bedstead  factory,  which  required  the  labor 
of  52  slaves,  and  he  owned  these  slaves,  Cf.  Vol.  I.,  p.  548. 
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and  perhaps  partner  of  the  orator,  who  managed  the 
business.  Demosthenes  was  so  angry  that  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  enveigli  against  slaves,  which  accounts 
for  his  persecution  of  any  and  all  slaves,  who  dared  to 
love  liberty  or  aid  each  other  to  a  better  fortune. 

Among  those  who  had  dared  to  labor  toward  the  al¬ 
leviation  of  the  fearfully  hunted  and  work-driven  slaves, 
was  Grlaucothea,  operating  with  iEschines,  political  en¬ 
emy  of  Demosthenes.  They  had  initiated  members  and 
formed  societies  of  the  eranos  in  Athens.  She  was  work- 
iag  for  human  emancipation  and  no  doubt  was  a  sooth¬ 
ing  and  benevolent  friend  of  the  very  slaves  struggling 
in  bondage  under  the  tyrant  Demosthenes,  who  hated 
and  feared  them.14  The  power  of  the  oratory  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  against  iEschines  consisted  in  sneers.16 

The  expression  of  Demosthenes  quoted  in  our  note, 
shows  that  she  belonged  to  a  thiasos.  She  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  others  as  a  member  of  a  hetrnra;  but  a  het- 
;cra  is  Pliny’s  term  for  a  trade  union  of  mechanics.16 
This  woman  was  not  merely  the  mother  of  the  orator 
iEschines,  so  well  known  in  history,  but  she  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  rank  in  the  Phrygian  eranotliiasos,  which  at 
that  date  was  working  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
a  perfectly  legal  manner,  by  loaning  money  to  a  god, 
who,  taking  the  money  at  his  stately  palace  or  temple, 
of  course  through  a  priest  officiating  in  his  mythic  ab¬ 
sence,  pronounced  him  free.17  iEschines  was  a  tritago- 
nistes  or  third  combatant,  and  was  consequently  only  a 

H  For  an  account  of  the  fear  of  slaves  in  ancient  times,  see  I.,  p.  141, 
note  33;  164;  214;  335;  75;  15.  Demosth.,  Pro  Corona,  259-260:  “ ’Ai-rjp  Se 
yevopevos  t rj  pyrpl  Tekovor)  Ta;  fi t'/3Aovs  at'eytyvcocr/ce?  /cat  rakka  o-vvecncevcopov, 
ryv  piv  vvktol  vefSpL^uv  (cat  /cparrjpgtot/  /cat  Ka&aiptxv  robs  rekovpevovs  (cat  anopaTTtoy 
rat  ny Aai  /cal  rots  7ri7i/pot?  /cat  a^taTaj  a~b  rov  Kadappov  xekevuiv  keyeiy.  ’ E(f>vyov 

kolkov,  vvpo v  apetvov  ini  tu>  pySeva.  n Jjnore  rykuiovr’  6AoAt/£at  aepywopeyos . 

t r  Si  rali;  ypiptus  Tobs  /caAobs  Otacrou;  ayu>v  Sta  Ttbt'  bS<I>f  tous  iarreQayujpivovs  rut 
po.pa.d-u>  /cat  rfj  Aeb/cp,  robs  octets  rov s  irapeta;  dkipmv  /cat  vnip  rys  /cea/aArjs  aiu>pu>y, 
/cat  fiou>y  eboi,  cra/3ot  /cat  inopxovpei'O';  vys  arrys,  arrys  iiys,  e§apx o?  itac  npoyyep- 
(ot<  /cat  /ctcrrot/iopos  /cat  At/cvo(/>bpos  /cat  rot avra  vno  ribv  ypaSliov  npooayopevopeyos , 
pur&oy  kapflaycov  rovruiy  iv&pvma.  /cat  orpenrovg  /cat  yeykara.” 

i ■>  Orator es  Attici,  II.,  p.  189:  “klyrpos  S’  6  Aicrxiyys  Tkavicodea<;  y,  to? 
ei-tot,  PAavtSos,  >71'  <£acrt  ryv  npujryv  ykuciav  ^Tatpij/ceVat  Kadepopiyyy  iv  oLtcypan 
irpb?  Ttp  tow  Kakaplrov  rjpcbw.”  So  likewise  Demosthenes,  Pro  Corona,  §  130, 
speaking  of  the  thiasotes,  of  which  society,  iEschines  like  Socrates,  was  a 
member,  says:  “E/c  rov  navra.  noteiv  /cat  Tracryeti'.”  This  reminds  us  of  the 
sneer  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  shoemakers  of  Rome  see  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
301,  380,  note  20.  Again  Harpocration,  in  verb.  ’ broSairy ?,  says  the  slaves 
were  persons  of  the  basest  sort;  and  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  smites 
them  as  foils:  “'Os  yvyaiKiw;  xal  xCyaiSoc  iciopioSeiraL *  iv  Se  tois  nvtxryoioi.s  rys 
‘Pea?  pakaxol  ndpeicrv.”  Aves,  V..  i.  (S.  867;  also  89. 

tc Pliny,  Letters  nos.  33  31  and  93.  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  including 
answers,  quoted  infra.  See  index  Pliny. 

17  Consult  the  whole  Dissertation  oi"  Liiders. 
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third-rate  actor  in  the  plays.18  All  this  was  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  the  orator.  The  fact  that  the  people  de¬ 
sired  such  shallow  arguments,  being  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  power  of  exact  evidence  as  at  present  in  a 
trial,  was  what  gave  him  the  advantage  over  his  adver¬ 
sary.  Demosthenes  boasted  that  he  himself  had  been 
initiated,  and  most  royally,  into  the  great  Eleusinian 
Holy  of  Holies;19  intimating  that  he  himself  was  to  be 
guarded  by  holy  daemons  during  his  natural  life  and 
afterwards  his  felicity  was  secured  for  an  eternity  in 
the  elysian  realm.  He  stormed  against  JEschines,  and 
in  his  studied  terms  of  mockery  brought  the  audience,20 
to  whom  it  was  unjustly  given  to  decide,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  pitiless  enthusiasm  that  they  cast  the  majority 
of  ballots  against  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Ath¬ 
ens  forever.  It  is  known  that  iEschines  went  to  Rhodes 
and  there  built  up  the  organization  enormously,  besides 
founding  a  school  of  oratory.21  This  man  is  destined, 
when  his  true  history  and  manhood  shall  have  become 
disabused  from  the  scurrility  thrown  over  him  by  De¬ 
mosthenes22  and  his  subservient  worshipers,  to  be  made 
prominent  among  the  finest  geniuses  of  antiquity.  He 
was  the  true  friend  and  uplifter  of  the  struggling  toil¬ 
ers. 

But  it  is  with  the  mother  of  iEsckines  that  we  have 
to  deal  here,  leaving  her  illustrious  son  and  socialist  or¬ 
ator  to  go  to  Rhodes  and  there  build  up  the  countless 
unions  whose  inscriptions  are  found  more  numerous 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  place  within  the  geography  of 
the  ancients,  unless  we  excejit  the  Piraeus.  There  seem 
to  appear  some  dark  things  connecting  this  with  the 

is  Schafer,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit,  I.,  pp.  213-266.  Among  the  wan¬ 
dering  actors,  there  were  Trpu>TayojvL(TTai,  SevrepayiovicrTal,  TpLTayiovLOTol,  etc., 
in  which  the  enemy  of  the  orator  certainly  got  some  clues  of  the  secrets. 
Thus  Demosthenes,  taking  advantage  of  what  he  got  of  his  secret,  official 
detectives,  poured  his  entire  powers  against  him  and  hounded  him  down. 
Cicero  once  referred  to  these  3  parts  of  the  plays  of  these  actors  and  art¬ 
ists,  in  the  following  language;  “Ut  in  auctoribus  Grtecis  fieri  videmus : 
saepe  ilium  qui  est  secundarum  aut  tertiarum  partium,  cum  possit  aliquanto 
clarius  diqere  quam  ipse  primarum,  multum  submittere,  ut  ille  princeps 
quam  maxime  excellat.” 

19  Demosth,  Pro  Corona,  259-260*11. 

20  See  Schomann  Opusc.  Acad.,  III.,  De  Religionibus  Exteris  ajmd  Athenien- 
ses;  also  his  Griechische  Atterthumer ,  II.,  p.  156;  and  Josephus,  Adv.  Apionem, 
II.,  37.  A  vote  of  the  recognized,  that  is,  the  property-owning  and  accred¬ 
ited  people,  had  to  be  taken  before  any  new  thing  could  be  introduced, 
and  Glaucothea  failed  in  influence  to  secure  this  permission. 

21  Isocrates,  Panegyrikos. 

22  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  415:  “The  name,  (Hy- 
agnis)  is  probably  connected  with  Hyes,  a  name  or  title  of  Attys  in  rites 
of  the  great  mother.  Demosth.,  Pro  Corona,  259-260. 
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great  Diocletian  massacre  which  are  later  to  appear. 
Glaucothea  could  not  have  organized  the  eranothiasos 
at  Athens  without  the  initiation.  To  this  day  the  secret 
initiation  is  the  great  attraction  of  Free  masonry  and 
all  other  similar  Orders.  But  Demosthenes  persecuted 
everybody  who  attempted  such  initiations  except  those 
of  the  great  aristocratic  mysteries  of  the  official  relig¬ 
ion.  Any  woman  who  dared  attempt  it  he  called  a 
hiereia.23  In  another  place  he  rails  at  her  for  being 
the  drummer  to  the  goddess.24 

We  are  destitute  of  full  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Glaucothea.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  she 
met  the  fate  of  Ninos  and  Theoris,  in  being  like  them, 
plunged  down  the  precipice.  Let  us  take  advantage  of 
this  absence  of  positive  information  and  hope  that  she 
lived  to  accompany  her  illustrious  son  to  the  more  gen¬ 
ial  Bhodian  isle  of  the  Grecian  Sea  and  that  together 
they  passed  a  happy  and  useful  life  in  their  chosen 
work.  Alas !  the  hope  is  dark. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  this  Demosthenes. 
Before  his  haters  combined  and  drove  him  to  suicide 
his  irascibile  spirit  was  able  to  quench  once  more  that 
prurient  bloodthirst  upon  a  woman’s  veins.  This  vic¬ 
tim  was  Nesera;  but  the  circumstance  is  veiled  in 
gloom.  No  detailed  history  of  the  case  is  extant, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tragedy  was 
written  out  by  one  of  the  ancient  historians.  At  any 
rate,  a  certain  damsel,  like  Ninos  and  Theoris,  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  eranos  and 
its  system  of  emancipation  into  Athens;  and  like  them, 
she  was  betrayed,  accused,  set  upon  by  Demosthenes, 
and  condemned  to  the  fatal  rocks.  Certain  it  is  that  she 
paid  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  narrow  minded  laws 
which  at  length  brought  that  city  down  in  poverty  and 
humiliation.25 

In  close  connection  with  this,  we  find  this  same  ora¬ 
tor,  who,  to  judge  from  the  methods  of  modern  prop- 

23  Demosth.,  De  Male  Gesta  Legations,  §  281 :  “Top  '  Arpopyrov  tou  ypap.- 
panarov  ica i  rAav/codeas  rys  tovs  diacrovs  ovvayovays,  e<f>’  o'is  erepa  redi/y/cev 
iepeia.” 

24  Id  PrO  Corona ,  §  284:  “  ’E k  noias  yap  lays  y  SiKaias  TTpotfraaeuis  ' Aia\Lvy 
tu>  r\avKO dea?  rys  TvpiraviaTpias  £eVo?  y  <fuAos  y  yvu>pipos  yv  4>tAur7ros.” 

‘-5  She  was  accused,  and  twitted  by  Demosthenes,  Contra  Nacear.,  of  hav¬ 
ing  her  initiatiton  paid  by  a  certain  man  named  Lysias.  Such  actions  were, 
in  those  times  regarded  with  contempt;  but  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  this  dislike,  unless  it  be  that  the  aristocracy  of  Athene  were  narrow 
enough  to  descend  to  petty  frivolities,  so  low  and  mean  that  they  could  not 
stand  before  the  blaze  of  a  just  institution. 
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erty  holders  and  their  ever  watchful  lobbies,  seems  to 
have  been  no  better  than  a  corporation  lawyer,  we  have 
information  of  another  attack  which  he  made  against  a 
certain  Lysias,  likewise  a  public  speaker,  whom  he  twits 
of  being  in  love  with  a  woman  named  Metaneiras.  But 
she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  of  lowdy  extraction.  It 
seems  to  have  been  established  that  he  paid  the  per¬ 
quisites  necessary  to  her  initiation  into  the  thiasos. 
But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  organization  she  joined 
was  not  that  of  the  accredited  aristocracy,  but  a  poor 
people’s  eranos,  such  as  Athens  was  hiring  the  oratori¬ 
cal  talent  of  Demosthenes  at  that  moment  to  suppress.26 

Although  the  stories  of  these  tragedies  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  obscure  and  references  rare,  yet  seemingly  more 
by  accident  than  studied  mention  we  now  and  then 
come  into  possession  of  a  fragment  or  an  inscription 
which  dimly  discloses  a  wayside  event.  Philodemus,  an 
epicurean,  who  lived  during  the  time  of  Cicero,  wrote  a 
book  of  anthologies  which  contains  some  precious  gems. 
Among  others,  is  an  epitaph  of  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Tryphera,  the  date  of  whose  death  is  not  given.  Jud¬ 
ging  from  the  reading  it  looks  like  another  martyrdom. 
She  certainly  was  a  member  of  a  thiasos,  and  like  Ninos, 
Theoris  and  Giaucothea  was  engaged  in  the  dangerous 
work  of  the  initiation  into  the  secret  eranothiasos  at 
Athens. 

A  martyr,  she  certainly  Avas,  and  her  death  violent; 
yet  the  details  remain  mostly  unrecorded.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  poetical  epitaph  which  exists,  an  ef¬ 
fusion  from  her  eranos,  because  such  glyptic  literature 
is  found  only  among  the  unions;  but  if  so,  then  Philo¬ 
demus  plagiarized  it  in  after  days;  not  to  praise  her 
work  for  which  she  suffered  but  to  gratify  the  more 
earthly  impulse  of  sense  which  pictures  an  exquisite 
young  form,  reft  of  covering,  trembling  with  terror,27 
while  being  dragged  from  the  bema  and  the  pebbles  by 

26  Demosth,  Or.  corit.  JS'eCPram,  says:  “Aucria?  yap  6  croc/ncTTr/?  Meraveipas  lau 

epacrTrjs  irpo?  tois  aAAois  a.va\a>p.acriv  ois  avy\\icKe.v  ets  avTr/r  Kal  p.vi)crai 

...  ederjdr)  ovv  Trp;  Nucapexrjs  e\6elv  eis  ra  /xvaTr/pLa  a yovaav  Tr\v  Merayeipaiq  Ira. 
pvqaOr/,  Kal  aiirbi  VTrecr\€To  p.vrjcreii'.” 

27  Foucart,  .dss.  Hel.,  p.  158:  “Icigit  le  corps  d^licat  de  Tryph<5ra,  petite 
colombe,  la  fleur  des  veluptueuses  luStaires,  qui  brillait  dans  le  sanctuaire 
de  CybfMe,  dans  ses  f'Stes  tumultueuses,  dont  les  6bats  et  les  causeries  6tai- 
ent  pleins  d.enjouement,  que  la  Mere  des  Dieux  ch6rissait,  quh  plus  qu’- 
aucune  autre  femme,  aima  les  orgies  de  Cypris,  et  qui  eut  la  grace  et  les 
cliarmes  de  Lais.  Terre  sacr6e,  fais  pousser  au  pied  de  la  st61e  de  la  bac¬ 
chante,  non  des  6pines  et  des  ronces,  rnais  de  tendres  violettes.” 
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a  ferocious  gang  of  Athenian  officers,  skyward,  headed 
perhaps,  by  the  triumphant  Demosthenes,  to  the  Acro- 
politan  cliff,  and  to  see  her  palsying  form  slugged  down 
the  abyss.  The  mangled  head  and  trunk,  and  limbs, 
dumb  in  life’s  last  quivering  gasp  are  the  horrid  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  epitaph. 

But  in  the  cases  of  Ninos,  Theoris,  Glaucothea  and 
Socrates,  a  stubborn  will  of  the  politicians  refused  to 
admit  that  a  noble  principle  was  the  underlying  incen¬ 
tive  of  their  lifework,  the  sneers  of  disreputable  things 
in  their  character  are  the  most  that  are  left  us.  If,  then, 
we  make  bold  to  apply  the  analytical  judgment  Gf 
Schomann  to  her  case  we  may  be  able  to  see  through  the 
scummy  innuendoes  and  detect  a  high  motive  character¬ 
izing  her  tiny  life.28  Dr.  Foucart  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  this  mention,  makes  a  serious  hint  sustaining 
our  suspicion  that  she  was  another  martyr,  in  some  lines 
just  previously  given  in  his  text,  relating  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.29 

False  martyrs  was  one  of  the  names  given  the  poor 
wandering  outcasts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  a  vein  of 
ill  appreciation  often  amounting  to  ridicule  is  easily  de¬ 
tected  in  most  of  the  writings  of  commentators.80  But 
they  were  socialists.  The  eranos  was  owner  of  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  earnings;  yet  it  owned  property  only  in 
trust  for  its  membership  and  saved  individual  members 
the  worry  of  private  holdings;  so  that  as  individuals  they 
were  rich  in  a  common  possessorship  of  much.  They 
were  in  a  position  to  “take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.” 
Though  this  was  in  consonance  with  the  Solonic  law,  it 
was  at  loggerheads  with  the  Athenian  law  and  a  menace 
to  the  official  and  competitive  rules.  The  consequence  was 

28Philod.,  Anthol.,  vii.,  222:  We  give  our  rendering  from  the  French, 
M.  Deh^que’s  trans :  Here  lies  the  delicate  form  cf  Tryphera,  a  little  dove, 
a  flower  of  the  voluptous  hetaerae,  that  brilliantly  bloomed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  mother  of  God.  In  her  tumultuous  feasts  where  recreations  and  the 
conversations  used  to  be  full  of  enjoyment  and  cherished  by  the  mother 
goddess,  who  more  than  any  other  used  to  love  the  ordeals  of  Veuus,  and 
who  possessed  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  Lais.  O  consecrated  earth! 
Nourish  the  growth  at  the  foot  of  this  shaft,  erected  to  the  Bacchante, 
and  crown  her,  not  with  thorns  and  briars,  but  tender  violets. 

29  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  158:  Speaking  of  the  banquet  to  Adonis,  killed  by  the 
wild  boar,  but  changed  to  a  flower,  he  says:  “Cette  fete  6tait  ch6re  aux 
courtesans,  qui  se  reunissaient  pour  la  c616brer  avec  6clat.”  This  is  taken 
from  Aristophanes,  Lysistrata,  p.,  392-396,  who  gave  rich  talent  to  low  ribal¬ 
dry  in  order  to  be  popular.  It  wants  a  Schomann  to  decide  whether,  in¬ 
stead  of  common  courtesans,  these  females  were  not  honest  organizers. 

80  Athenaeus,  Deipnosoph.,  vi.,  254:  “'O  <f>yaa<;  ev  aAAoie  7rAijpei?  eivat  ra? 
’Ai Jrjt'a?  SiovvaoKOKa.Kioi'  /cat  vavTuiv  /cal  A.cojroSvTwt'’  ere  Se  i//evSo /xaprvpwv  /cal  <tvko- 
ipavTuii'  /ccrl  \l/lvSoK\rjTi)(MV.n 
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that  ©very  rich  individual,  every  old  line  politician  and 
every  public  priest  hated  the  eranos;  and  they  con¬ 
spired  with  men  of  genius  like  Aristophanes,  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Lucian  to  write  and  pronounce  scurrilous 
poetry,  orations  and  dissertations  of  fiction,  lampoon¬ 
ing,  maltreating  and  slandering  the  devotees  of  social¬ 
ism. 

Another  martyr  whose  supplicium  must  be  classed 
with  that  of  Domitilla  of  Rome  is  the  beautiful  Phryne. 
Domitilla  did  not  perhaps  perish,  yet  she  is  placed  in 
the  book  of  martyrs;  neither  did  Phryne  perish,  though 
her  escape  from  a  yawning  Barathron  forges  an  episode 
as  thrilling  as  that  of  the  phantom  ship  that  rode  the 
whirling  surges  of  the  Maelstrom.  Fortunately  we 
have  this  history  in  fragmentary  form,  in  considerable 
detail. 

We  are  able  to  prove  that  this  celebrated  beauty  and 
accomplished  Greek  woman,  was  not  the  debauch  in  a 
himation,  as  she  has  come  down  to  us  in  our  silly  and 
credulous  belief.  That  men  ran  crazy  after  her,  with 
gifts  to  purchase  smiles  we  do  not  deny.  That  she  sat 
for  Apelles  to  paint  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  form 
is  quite  probable;  for  she  was  a  member  of  the  thiasos 
which,  as  we  see  proved  by  multitudes  of  inscriptions, 
always  sought  to  sell  its  talent  and  accomplishments  to 
boards  of  public  work.  The  exquisite  sculpture  of  the 
Cnidian  Venus  for  which  Phryne  sat  for  the  great  Prax¬ 
iteles  was  public  property  and  it  was  chiseled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  public  works.  Her  sittings  then,  were 
in  virtuous  keeping  with  the  tenets  of  her  thiasos. 

This  woman,  like  Socrates,  had  a  betrayer.  His  name 
was  Euthius  and  he  insulted  her;  but  receiving  the  re¬ 
pulse  he  deserved,  was  enraged  and  accused  her  of  the 
old  and  much  hackneyed  offense  against  the  state,  of 
introducing  new  divinities  and  vitiating  the  morals  of 
the  youth.  This  was  the  threadbare  accusation  against 
Socrates. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  according  to  his  ac¬ 
count  of  her,  Athenseus31  admits  her  escape  but  mentions 
Euthius  as  her  pursuer.  We  commit  no  anachronism  in 
saying  there  is  evidence  that  her  hater’s  persecutor  was 
Demosthenes.  Harpocration  and  Hesycliius  approach 

81  Deipnosoph.,  xiii.,  §  590^:  “*H v  8e  i)  Qpvi'r)  ex  ■deant-un',  Kpu'op.ivr)  vno 
£.vdiov  tt\v  ini  t^ai'drcp  ane<f)vye. 
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nearly  to  the  facts  where,'  in  their  dictionaries,  they 
mention  Isodaites  as  the  governing  spirit  actuating 
Phryne.32  It  turns  out  that  Isodaites  was  another  name 
for  Dionysus  Kathegemon.  Now  it  needs  hut  a  percep¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  Greek  to  understand  that  Isodaites  is 
a  word  in  common  use  meaning,  as  Liddell  puts  it; 
‘"Dividing  equally,  giving  to  all  alike;”  exactly  the  ten¬ 
ets  of  Nemesis.  The  angel  called  “Isodsemon,  godlike, 
•  equal  in  fortune  and  happiness,”  which  Phryne  served, 
was  a  horror  to  the  jealous  Athenians  who  detested  a  so¬ 
cialism  that  would  advocate  the  equal  apportionment  of 
the  products  of  human  labor.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  this  little  martyr  attempted  to  do,  by  organizing 
the  eranos  in  Athens.  In  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  Ora¬ 
tion  occurs  this  passage  against  Phryne:  “I  have  shown 
you  Phryne’s  blasphemy.  She  has  devoted  herself  to 
shameless  debauchery.  She  has  introduced  a  new  di¬ 
vinity.  She  has  collected  together  the  unlawful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  thiasos  consisting  both  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men.”33 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Phryne  was  a  member 
and  was  wTorking  all  the  time  organizing  the  order,  we 
know  by  popular  history  that  many  wealthy  men  were 
seized  with  anything  but  noble  desires  to  form  her  ac¬ 
quaintance,  so  much  so  that  among  the  more  successful 
ones  this  became  an  open  boast.  It  is  certain  that  she 
kept  right  on  with  her  secret  duties  amid  these  tempta¬ 
tions;  for  this  is  all  shown  by  the  treachery  of  Euthius. 
He  might  have  succeded  in  wheedling  her  far  enough 
to  discover  what  she  was  doing  among  the  slaves  and 
low-borns  in  secret  and  from  his  superabundance  he  may 
have  given  her  money;  for  she  was  only  a  poor  country 
garden  girl.  Certainly  he  could  not  succeed  in  his  las¬ 
civious  approaches.  When  defeat  came,  Euthius  turned 
in  jealousy,  and  had  her  arrested  and  the  dangerous  ac¬ 
cusation  brought  against  her  that,  like  Socrates,  Ninos, 
Theoris  and  Glaucothea,  she  was  blaspheming  the  pa¬ 
gan  divinities  causing  the  mother  of  God,  and  Dionysus 

‘i~  Fragm.  Orat.  Gr.,  II.,  426,  frag.,  217:  “’Io■o§atr>J<;•  'Ynepi&r)$  ev  ra»  inrep 
£ki'lko<;  ri?  Saipuov,  a»  rd  Sr)pu>Sr}  yvvei xa  /cal  pr}  iravv  crirov&oila  eTeAet.  Every 
evidence  accumulates  to  prove  that  these  divinities,  like  their  worshipers 
were  of  the  working  element.  “Sacra  Nyctelia  quae  populus  Romanus  ex- 
clusit  turpitudinis  causa.”  Servius,  Ad  Mneid.,  iv.,  v.,  302. 

83  a  toLvvv  vpuv  a urefiri  <1 >pvvr\v,  Kxopa.o’aaa.i'  ayaiSwi,  k a u-ot)  &eov 

tiorgyijTeav,  dtacrovs  av&pun*  t/cdecr^-ovs  /cal  ywaudov  ax/v avavovaav.  Frag.  Orat. 
Gr..  II.,  426. 
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Isodaites  to  establish  their  cult  and  their  anti-slavery 
brotherhoods  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  city  of  the 
majestic  Jove.  It  was  maddening.  There  now  arises  a 
question  whether  the  Athenian  council  employed  De¬ 
mosthenes  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  great  orator’s  lifetime,  and  at  a  moment  of  polit¬ 
ical  quiet  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  act.  Again, 
he  hated  the  innovations  of  these  women.  Still  we  are 
wanting  of  his  written  oration,  and  hence  the  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

But  if  Demosthenes  did  conduct  the  prosecution 
against  Phryne,  he  was  met  by  his  peer  in  the  criminal 
court.  This  man  was  not  the  only  power  in  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  tactics  at  Athens.  Hyperides  was  there 
and  he  espoused  the  trembling  woman’s  cause.  He  had 
as  a  part  of  his  role  on  that  terrible  day  the  pronoun¬ 
cing  of  the  closing  speech.  It  was  magnetic  with  the 
ring  and  roar  of  select,  grammatical  Greek  and  won 
for  him  laurels  of  fame.  As  new  fragments  come  to 
light  it  seems  more  and  more  evident  that  Demosthe¬ 
nes  was  his  opponent  at  Phryne’s  trial.  But  the  stub¬ 
born  audience  who  were  to  decide  by  ballot,  although 
convinced  and  overcome  by  this  glowing  presentation 
of  her  innocence,  refused  with  a  malignant  prejudice 
to  be  persuaded  and  would  have  decided  to  have  her 
killed  had  not  Hyperides,  who  knew  the  chivalry  of  the 
Greeks,  resorted  to  an  act  of  desperation.  He  rushed 
to  the  frightened  girl  by  his  side,  drew  her  violently  up 
before  the  gaze  of  the  enraged  but  amorous  throng,  and 
tore  from  her  form  the  crimson  Pallium,  exhibiting 
beauties,  such  as  nature  had  endowed  her  with,  present¬ 
ing  to  their  gaze  the  exquisite  original  of  their  adorable 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  the  unexcelled  sculpture  of  the 
Cnidian  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  paintings  and  statues  of 
immortal  masters,  sacred  in  art  and  true  to  nature;  and 
while  she  stood  there  exposed  to  their  enraptured  gaze 
he  roared  and  thundered,  exploding  words  of  eloquence 
in  their  ears  with  touching  taunts  on  cruelty,  reminding 
them  that  she  had  served  their  loved  gods  and  goddesses 
by  lending  them  her  own  exquisite  contour  to  pattern 
the  shapes  of  their  sublime  immortals.  The  story  told 
by  Athenseus  and  the  scholiasts  is  that  the  judges,  con¬ 
sidering  her  beauty,  cast  the  pebbles  for  her  acquittal 
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and  the  beautiful  Phryne  lived  on,  transmitting  her  ex¬ 
quisite  qualities  to  the  living  age  which  in  empiric  wis¬ 
dom  keeps  on  screeching  against  this  still  hated  girl.34 

Before  leaving  this  list  of  the  agonized  innocents,  let 
us  ask:  what  became  of  Demosthenes?  There  was  some 
conspiracy  formed  in  secret  against  him,  by  parties 
whose  full  history  and  career  have  never  come  to  view; 
but  enough  is  known  to  fix  his  visible  enemy  as  Archias 
an  officer  belonging  to  political  influences  rising  to 
power  through  the  reverses  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Cranon.  As  in  the  almost  parallel  case  of  Cicero,  there 
was  a  secret  alliance  against  him.  Who  could  it  be? 
The  friends  of  the  people  he  had  persecuted  with  such 
malignity  engaged  this  officer  to  follow  him  to  the  death. 
Nothing  but  vengeance  could  appease  them,  or  mollify 
their  chronic  hate.  Demosthenes  was  driven  out  of 
Athens  in  B.C.  322.  Having  no  better  retreat,  he  took 
refuge,  like  a  runaway,  in  the  Temple  of  Poseidon  on  the 
little  island  of  Calaura.  The  eranos  was  wont  to  use  this 
god’s  temples  all  of  which  had  an  asylum  of  refuge  for 
slaves  and  others  who  worshiped  him.  Alas  for  the  or¬ 
ator,  Neptune  had  no  refuge  for  him  here.  He  was  bar¬ 
red  out  and  shut  off  from  the  holy  protection  the  majes¬ 
tic  god  had  always  given  the  lowlier  ones  who  organized 
and  worshiped  at  his  shrine. 

The  relentless  enemies  approached;  and  the  man  of 
renown  drew  from  his  folds  the  quill  which  had  long 
held  a  close  of  deadly  poison ;  and  we  may  imagine  that, 
when  swallowed,  he  bestowed  the  gloomy  interval  of  his 
dying  hour  on  a  flitting  apotheosis  of  a  Ninos,  a  Tryph- 
era,  a  Nesera  or  a  Glaucothea,  tumbling  from  the  flinty 
crags  in  sequence  of  his  eloquence  of  days  and  in  doings 
which  were  gone  forever. 

34  Harpocraticn,  Diet.,  much  later  has  lost  this  idea  of  her  sublime  at¬ 
tributes:  Aioi'vcro?,  Yagreus,  Nyctelios,  Isodaites:  “Io-oSaiTT}?' 'YirepiSvjs  ev  tu> 
vtt ep  ippvvrjg.  Bevi /co?  ti?  Sdipwv,  cS  t a  SypubSy  yvvaia  /cal  pi)  navv  (rnovSala  ere Aei/” 
which  Fouc.,  Del.  p.  81;  “Divinit6  etrangOre  a  laquella  se  soigaient  init- 
ier  les  femmes  peu  honnettes  et  de  la  lie  du  people,”  Thus  a  sneer  is  gratu¬ 
itously  extended  to  lier  all  along.  She  is  called  a  hetaira ;  as  if  to  blacken  her 
character.  But  the  eraipat  were  trade  unionists.  See  Pliny,  Epis.;  Vita,  x., 
Hyper., Oral.  20;  Athen.,  Aecnvocro^iora.  xiii.,  590:  “'O?  eiicbs  8e,  k  at  Si  Kg  <Ppvvj) 
r fj  eraipa  aaefieiv  Kpivoyevg  (rvve^r\ra<jdg  avrosyap  tovto  ev  apxfi  toG  Aoyov’  StjAoi* 
peAAovcrT}?  8'  avTrjs  aKuncecrdau,  napayayiov  ei?  peaov  /cat  nepipprj^a';  ttjv  eadyTa  en- 
e8e i£a  ra  arrepva  rrj<;  yvvaiKOS'  /cal  rutv  StKacrruiV  et?  to  /caAAa?  antSovTuv,  d<f>ei&q.” 
See  also  Comedy  of  I’osidippos,  the  Ephes.  female,  Frag.  Comic.  Grcec.,  Ed.,  Didot, 
p.  691,  where  an  imitation  of  this  event  takes  place.  A  woman  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  capital  punishment  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Phryne  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  great  danger  of  being  led  to  execution,  but  is  saved  in  the  same 
manner,  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
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But  the  great  martyr  to  the  thiasos,  he  who  surpas¬ 
sed  all  men  in  wisdom  and  power  in  the  world,  and 
overturned  both  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  the  creed 
of  competition,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  lowly,  the  far¬ 
thest  reaching  friend  and  teacher  for  the  suffering  poor 
and  who  still  stands  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the 
world,  was  the  pre-christian  Christian,  Socrates.35  Be¬ 
tween  Socrates,  who  flourished  B.C.  486-399,  and  Je¬ 
sus  who  lived  A.D.  1-33,  one  may  perceive  a  wonderful 
similarity  of  character.  He  wandered  barefoot  teaching 
the  same  good,  and  in  the  same  way.  He  gathered 
about  him  disciples  and  apostles,  who  in  after  years  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  doctrines  and  true  methods  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  Finally  he  died  a  violent  death  as  a  veritable  mar¬ 
tyr,  and  left  a  wondering  world  in  shame  and  regret,  to 
admire  and  follow. 

The  age  of  Socrates  did  not  permit  of  many  great 
minds.  True  greatness  was  swamped  in  a  mean  and 
vitiated  moral  atmosphere ;  and  superstition  with  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  amulets  and  abracadabras  hooded  mind  into  a 
narrow  compass.  No  grand  moral  thought  could  orig¬ 
inate  among  people  debased  by  centuries  of  despotism 
and  accustomed  to  institutions  that  prohibited  almost 
every  exercise  of  social  liberty,  the  right  of  free  speech 
curtailed  and  the  elements  of  true  manhood  stifled. 

Socrates  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  his  trade  was  that 
of  a  stone-cutter.  But  his  father  being  somewhat  of  a 
sculptor,  the  son  was  taught  some  of  the  finer  niceties 
of  the  chisel  and  there  is  a  story  that  he  sculptured 
three  small  draped  statues  of  the  Graces  seen  at  Athens 
as  late  as  Pausanias.  But  his  big  head  and  square, 
rugged  frame  were  incompatible  with  the  taciturn  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  shaper  of  stone.  It  was  within  this  bare¬ 
foot  man  of  squat  stature  and  powers  of  abstemiousness 
to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  vast  intellectual  enlighten¬ 
ment;  and  he  had  it  in  him  to  block  out  an  immortal 
dialectic  scheme  of  reason  and  profound  examination, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  later  prodigies  of 
progress  sagaciously  espoused  upon  which  to  build  our 

35  Justin  Martyr,  Apology,  chap.  v. :  “When  Socrates  endeavored  by 
reason  and  examination  to  bring  these  things  to  light  and  deliver  men 
from  the  demons  (meaning  the  selfish  creatures  of  society),  then  the  dem¬ 
ons  themselves,  evil  spirits  of  men  who  rejoiced  in  iniquity,  compassed  his 
death  as  an  atheist  and  profane  person,  on  the  charge  that  he  was  intro¬ 
ducing  new  divinities.” 
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era.36  There  were  some  tenets  in  his  doctrines  which 
will  probably  never  be  understood.  He  always  talked 
to  his  followers  about  the  euthanasia  or  the  easy,  happy 
death,  and  Justin  Martyr  tried  to  compare  him  with 
Plato,  who  believed  in  a  Minos  and  Rhadamanthos  who 
acted  as  judges  over  the  just  and  the  unjust,  while  Soc¬ 
rates  had  guardian  spirits  to  warn  the  well-minded 
against  error  and  drive  evil  away.  Justin  believed  these 
elements  of  goodness  were  purely  Christian  and  argued 
that  these  two  teachers,  together  with  Zeno,  were  pre- 
christian  Christians.37  Indeed,  it  was  energetically  held 
by  several  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  including  Iren- 
seus  and  Tertullian,  that  Socrates  was  a  Christian;  prom¬ 
inent  among  those  who  held  this  belief  was  Justin.38 

But  Socrates  did  not  follow  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  followed  the  Solonic.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  thiasos,  as  we  have  several  times  shown  by 
quoting  Xenophon’s  convivials.  He  frequented  the  com¬ 
mon  table  not  only  of  the  public  Prytaneum,  but  also  of 
the  convivial  clubs,  where  he  would  chat  to  the  delight 
of  the  members,  get  hilarious,  pronounce  more  witty 
toasts  and  guzzle  more  wine  than  any  man  in  Athens  or 
the  Piraeus.  The  great  book,  the  Republic  of  Plato  was 
a  reminiscence  of  one  of  these  convivials,  at  which  time 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Athenian  thiasos  walked  down 
to  the  Piraeus,  by  invitation  of  the  orgeons  of  the  city, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Bendis, 
to  the  tutelary  deity  Pan.  Old  Glaukon,  the  beloved 
and  long-faithful  kurios,  was  there,  Anytus,  the  leather 
man  and  traitor  was  there,  Miletus,  and  a  host  of  oth¬ 
ers;  and  it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  common  ta¬ 
ble,  common  bounties,  and  the  rich  dEginetan  wine,  that 
for  days  they  discussed,  point  by  point,  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  best  future  state — the  one  which  should  be¬ 
stow  absolute  equality  and  happiness  to  all  mankind. 
This  republic  was  a  “  crescent  of  promise  to  be  rounded 
with  the  aeons  into  the  full  orb  of  success.”  And  it 

86  Justin  in  his  second  Apology,  chap,  x.,  argues  that  Socrates  was  a  pre- 
christian  Christian,  thus:  Socrates,  who  was  more  zealous  in  this  than  all 
of  them,  was  accused  of  the  very  same  crime  as  ourselves.”  Again,  ibid.; 
‘‘No  one  trusted  in  Socrates  so  as  to  die  for  this  doctrine;  but  men  died 
for  Christ  who  was  partially  known  even  to  Socrates;  for  he  was  and  is 
the  Word,  foretelling  the  things  that  were  to  come  to  pass.” 

37  Origen,  Adv.  Cels.,  vii.,  c.  6,  speaks  of  the  Oracle  calling  Socrates 
‘‘the  wisest  of  men.”  Suidas,  in  Sophocles,  quotes  as  follows:  “Sophocles 
is  wise,  Euripides  is  wiser,  but  wiser  than  all  mankind  is  Socrates.” 

as  lust..  Mart.  First  Avoloa..  vii i. 
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was  fully  concluded  that  in  such  a  perfect  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  no  individualism  in  membership  could  exist. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to  ask  himself 
why  these  philosophers  left  their  great  and  celebrated 
Athenian  city,  based  upon  the  finest  model  then  known 
to  the  competitive  system,  and  descended  into  the  ban- 
lieues  and  Billingsgate  of  the  fishy  old  Piraeus,  among 
the  workingmen’s  unions,  their  temples,  kuriakoi,  com¬ 
mon  tables  and  hives  of  the  provision  business  which 
fed  the  populations  of  Athens  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Why  did  Socrates  not  lead  his  pupils  in  phi¬ 
losophy  to  the  grand  temple  of  Magaron  or  the  magni¬ 
ficent  edifice  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  easily  reached  by 
the  state  highways  and  waters  of  the  romantic  Corinth¬ 
ian  Gulf?  If  they  were  advocates  of  existing  ideas 
then  such  a  course  would  have  been  in  pragmatical 
concord  with  the  existing  condition  of  things  and  would 
have  harmonized  with  the  culture  of  the  Athenian  state. 
But  no.  He  ignored  the  arrogant,  pretentious  official 
religion  of  his  native  land.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
great  Smithian  idea  that  labor  and  labor  only  is  the 
source  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  Labor  then,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  celebrated  ad¬ 
mirer,  pupil  and  mouthpiece  of  Socrates;  and  it  was  to 
the  hives  of  labor  that  these  immortals  hied,  and  not  to 
the  grandiloquent  priesthood  of  the  Megaron  of  Athens 
or  of  Eleusis.  This  may  seem  to  have  expressed  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  official  Athenian  culture  which  was  prov¬ 
ing  a  disheartening  failure  in  comparison  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  littleness  and  humanity  of  industry,  typified  in  the 
swarm  of  unions  of  the  Piraeus,  some  for  the  sea  Islands, 
some  for  the  Asiatic  intercourse  with  boats,  and  all  for 
Dionysus,  mighty  forerunner,  tutelary  protector  of  their 
business,  the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  giver  of  joys. 

There  was  a  creature  there,  son  of  a  rich  Athenian,  a 
veritable  Cacodaemon  who  was  evidently  hired  to  gather 
information  from  this  master  and  like  another  J udas, 
betray  him  into  the  keeping  of  a  jealous  law.  This  was 
Anytus.  Any  one  who  reads  the  Republic  of  Plato 
may  detect  this  serpent,  step  by  step,  in  the  thread  of 
the  discourse  which  delineated  its  structure  and  form. 
There  was  also  Militus  a  probable  spy  from  the  Athen¬ 
ian  priesthood;  for  angry  tones  are  to  be  detected  as  the 
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conversation  proceeds.  In  course  of  time  these  slight 
dissentions  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  Piraeus  developed 
into  the  celebrated  accusation  against  Socrates  which 
ended  in  his  death. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  far  from  being  guilty  of  introdu¬ 
cing  new  divinities  into  Athens,  and  demoralizing  the 
habits  of  the  youth,  for  which  he  was  accused  and 
executed,  this  great  man  was,  like  Ninos,  Tryphera  and 
Glaucothea,  trying  to  introduce  the  same  ideas  that  are 
being  advocated  at  this  day  in  the  open  name  of  the  la¬ 
bor  question  and  the  rising  labor  party  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  the  Piraeus  and 
its  communes  of  labor,  where  men  were  shouting  at  ev¬ 
ery  boat-landing  and  market-stall  to  sell  their  goods, 
there  are  now  organizations  numbering  millions,  whose 
voices  are  heard  clear  and  ringing,  at  a  thousand  towns 
and  cities  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  demanding  the  same  justice  so  loved  by 
the  proto-martyr  Socrates  and  rapidly  growing  beyond 
the  strength  of  repression  which  in  those  days  of  nar¬ 
row-mindedness  and  tyranny  succeeded  in  making  a 
martyr  of  Socrates,  to  the  shame  of  antiquity.39 

It  would  be  an  entirely  superfluous  and  unnecessary 
task  for  us  to  describe  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates.  Any 
person  wishing  the  strange  details  of  the  event  may  find 
it  recorded  in  the  encyclopedias,  and  in  the  many  lives 
of  this  great  man.  He  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  spec¬ 
ulators  upon  human  toil,  upon  the  old  charge  that  he 
had  apostatized  from  the  official  priesthood,  and  was  in¬ 
troducing  new  divinities,  when  in  reality  he  generally 
refrained  from  speaking  against  existing  institutions.40 
We  have  ourselves  visited  the  celebrated  prison  of  Soc¬ 
rates  where  he  was  immured  and  where  he  died.  It  is 
a  veritable  cave,  a  den,  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  prison 
and  a  hideous  hole,  to  the  present  day  unhonored  with  a 
door  or  portal.  This  gloomy  vault  is  situated  on  the 

39  Am  Rhvn,  Hysteria,  p.  86,  of  the  Eng.  traits. ,  speaking  of  the  decay 
of  popular  belie?  in  those  days,  says:  “Many  societies  acted  as  ‘links  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena  that  reached  all  through  Grecian  antiquity,  indicating 
a  reaction  against  the  popular  (official)  religion,  and  an  effort  to  introduce 
essentially  different  views,  snch  as  in  later  times  were  to  triumph  defin¬ 
itely,  in  an  important  form,  over  the  Olympian  gods.’  ” 

40  We  have  read  Plato’s  accounts  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  both  in  the 
Crito  and  the  Phcedo,  and  the  two  disquisitions  agree  in  the  main,  especially 
regarding  the  last  symposium  of  the  friends,  the  protracted  conversation 
and  the  cup  of  hemlock.  The  Crito  has  been  suspected  of  being  spurious 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this  suspicion  The  Phcedo  was  written 
in  Plato’s  later  years,  whereas,  the  Crito  was  that  of  his  comparative  youth 
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right  ascent  of  the  Acropolis,  about  half  way  up  to  the 
summit  on  which  stands  the  Parthenon,  and  is  reached 
by  a  clumsy  trail  from  the  old  market.  It  is  not  a  dan¬ 
gerous  steep  although  the  ascent  is  obstructed  by  piles 
of  rocks,  and  a  dry  ravine  presents  some  difficulty  to  the 
feet.  On  beholding  this  cave  once  honored  by  an  im¬ 
mortal  philosopher  and  teacher,  the  author  of  this  work 
was  constrained  to  conclude  that  everything  ancient 
— houses,  walks,  streets,  prisons,  all  but  public  edifices, 
were  primitive  and  mean  in  comparison  with  what  exists 
to-day. 

What  is  the  bent  of  morals  taught  by  these  martyr¬ 
doms  of  old  ?  To-day,  all  efforts  of  that  barbarous,  self- 
hugging  individualism  to  put  down  the  advocates  of  any 
political  movement  favoring  scientific  socialism  ;  every 
effort  of  the  bribe-taking  lawyers  and  representatives 
in  the  invidious  cages  of  legislation  to  increase  the  stand¬ 
ing  armies ;  every  treachery  of  the  falsified  press  to  foist 
its  darkling  animadversions  upon  the  unwary  whereby 
to  poison  public  opinion,  is  a  trick  of  the  hirelings  of 
power  who  like  the  bullies  of  Athens  derive  their  bread 
and  precious  existence  from  the  humble  laborer  whose 
brotherhoods  their  ingratitude  would  exterminate. 
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APOSTOLIC  AGE.' 

THE  LAW  UNDER  TIBERIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  NERO, 
THE  FLA VII  AND  DOMITIAN. 

PRELIMINARY  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 


Planting  the  Word — Screened  at  First  by  the  Law — Emperor 
Tiberius  Friendly — Periodicity  of  Man’s  Forward  Steps — - 
Facts  which  Could  not  be  Covered — Work  of  our  Great  Ar¬ 
chaeologists — Great  Events  during  Reign  of  Tiberius — Strug¬ 
gling  to  Enlarge  the  Microcosm  into  a  State — An  Analysis. 


The  true  history  of  the  era  we  live  in  begins  with  its 
planting  into  the  myriad  economic  unions.  The  germs 
thus  planted  existed  in  them  long  anterior  to  the  Advent. 
These  unions  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters.  As  the  epigraphists  of  the  schools  are  year  by 
year  enlarging  the  field,  we  confess  that,  enormous  as  are 
the  proofs,  they  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  what 
is  to  yet  come. 

Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  were  all  members.  The 
general  appearance  is  that  they  were  screened  from  harm 
by  the  law  of  the  burial  attachment,  called  in  the  Digest, 
Hex  collegia  tenuiorum”  but  shrewdly  improved  by  Dr. 
Mommsen  into  “ lex  collegia  funeraticia” 

This  planting  was  very  great  during  the  first  century. 
It  continued  in  the  second  and  third,  but  was  met  and 
opposed  with  terrible  resistance.  It  received  its  first 
death-stroke  in  A.  D.  363,  at  the  Council  of  Laodicia,  at 
the  hands  of  its  own  officers.  Its  haggard  skeleton  still 


stalks  the  earth  like  a  darkling  ghost,  bereft  of  every¬ 
thing  but  a  superstition  and  an  ignis  fatuus  luring  wo¬ 
men  and  children  into  the  snares  of  a  spider-like  clerieity 
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•which  robbed  the  poor  of  their  pittances.  The  suicide 
stabbed  itself  as  a  result  of  the  in-creeping  money  power 
originally  repudiated.  The  claw  of  ambitious  politi¬ 
cians  and  of  kings  clutched  the  property  to  get  strength 
and  individual  glory.  It  was  robbed  of  its  great  func¬ 
tion  by  being  bereft  of  one-half  its  usefulness,  that  of 
its  original  self-sustaining  economies  which  Christ  un¬ 
derstood  and  included  in  his  plan  of  salvation. 

Knowing  that  this  mighty  accusation  will  be  met  with 
an  iron  hand,  we  proceed  to  prove  our  statement  by  an 
array  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  assured  that  with 
this  new  light,  truth,  sooner  or  later 1  will  conquer,  and 
that  the  era,  disabused  of  wrong,  will  swing  back  into 
its  old  paths  of  victory  and  success. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  entire  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  work  has  been  intended  merely  as  informa¬ 
tion  preliminary  to  a  great  chapter  on  the  planting  of 
what  is  called  Christianity.  This  is  important,  being  an 
era  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  with  the  men  of  modern 
science,  Haeckel,  Levasseur,  Darwin,  Yogt  and  others, 
that  the  world  is  old,  and  that  there  have  been  many 
eras.  The  astute  Aristotle  premised  all  this,  before 
concrete  wisdom  found  a  pathway  into  the  haunts  of 
man;  and  he  had  the  profound  sense  to  explain  some¬ 
thing  of  the  periodicity  of  progressive  steps  in  the 
world  in  struggling  upward.  We  are  told  that  already 
20,000,000  years  have  elapsed  since  man  in  slimy  pro- 
tomorphic  squalor  jostled  into  the  earth  and  settled; 
and  that  since  then  multitudes  of  aeons  have  swirled 
past,  each  bringing  its  tittle  of  betterment.  Each  era, 
although  contested  by  the  selfishness  begotten  of  in¬ 
dividual  preferment  under  a  natural  law  of  survival  of 
the  strongest,  came,  careered  and  finally  died,  outgrown 
and  superseded  by  some  unrecorded,  prehistoric  suc¬ 
cessor,  which  in  its  turn  in  the  great  rotatory  play  of 
fortune,  had  a  career  of  long  duration  and  likewise  fell 
before  the  trend  of  the  on-marching  phalanx  of  im¬ 
provement. 

Among  these  revolutions  and  successions,  there  came 
in  course  of  time,  a  race  of  men  who  agreed  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  code  of  laws  and  rules  entirely  distinct  from 
the  more  ancient  method  of  brutal  competition  based 

1  See  preface,  Vol.  II.,  of  this  work. 
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on  the  animal  law  of  survival  wherein  the  most  power¬ 
ful  brute  which  could  goad  and  exterminate  opponents 
could  live  and  thrive.  Ants  have  slaves;  they  fence  them¬ 
selves  about,  feed,  fatten,  kill  and  eat  them  with  all  the 
brutish  reason  of  this  law.  They  are  a  type  of  the  an¬ 
cient  pre-mosaical  arrangement.  They  are  prototypes 
of  the  competitive  system.  Such  beings  to  this  day, 
control  political  and  social  institutions.  What  wonder 
then,  if  our  thoughts  of  social  government  are  little 
higher  than  those  of  non-reasoning  insects?  Masses 
who  feed  the  bully  are  still  the  slaves?  Thus  there 
have  been  and  are  wdthin  the  age  of  letters  and  records, 
three  distinct  social  dispensations — the  competitive,  the 
Mosiac  and  the  Solonic.  Solon  gave  the  working  people 
a  privilege  which  they  never  before  enjoj^ed.  They 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  organized  enormously,  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  era  in  which  we  exist.  The 
inscriptions  which  furnish  us  the  principal  information 
regarding  this,  abound  in  evidence,  that  Jewish  work¬ 
men  of  Asia  Minor  threw  away  Mosaism  and  espoused 
the  Solonic  dispensation; 

There  were  two  classes,  perhaps  two  races  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  of  which  history  gives  little  account.  We  glean 
these  facts  mostly  from  inscriptions  found  recently. 
One  race  endorsed  and  followed  the  Mosaic,  the  other 
the  Solonic  dispensation.  These  latter  were  nearly  all 
of  the  working  class.  They  settled  in  great  numbers  in 
Asia  Minor,  formed  themselves  into  trade  unions,  were 
frugal  and  industrious,  learned  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
languages  and  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  Hellenic  Greeks  among  whom  they  lived.  They  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  warring  quarrels,  easily  took  to  the  Mithric 
forms  and  mysteries  which  of  all  the  various  branches 
of  polytheism  most  nearly  resembled  the  Christianity  of 
later  centuries;  and  when  the  culture  and  faith  arrived 
they,  with  many  other  determined  working  people, 
opened  their  busy  unions  to  receive  it,  and  it  was  this 
vast  and  secret  power  which,  with  the  burial  attach¬ 
ment,  tided  Christianity  over  the  persecutions,  making 
it  an  irresistible  success.  These  facts  will  be  denied ; 
but  we  are  setting  forth  an  array  of  newly  discovered 

2  Stephen,  in  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vi.,  14,  accuses  that  the  law  of  Moses 
had  proved  useless,  in  the  following  language:  “Jesus  of  Nazereth  shall  de¬ 
stroy  this  place  and  shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  us.” 
’ltjcrovs  6  N cgwpaio;  ovro*  /caraAvcrei  rov  tottoc  tovtov  *ai  aAAa£ei  ra  e&q,  &  na- 
oe&MKev  t)plv  Mwvarjs.  This  prediction  maddened  the  rich  Hebrew  audience. 
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proof  which  will  forever  establish  them  as  truths.  A 
later  scheme  however  of  the  power  of  property  which 
could  not  speculate  and  profit  out  of  their  unions,  ulti¬ 
mately  attacked  the  economic  feature  of  this  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  in  course  of  time,  after  a  struggle  against  their 
high  and  artistic  culture,  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  stifling  the  Petrine  policy  of  social¬ 
ism  and  leaving  it  to  jostle  along  among  the  rocks  of 
the  old  pagan  competitive  system  where  it  lingers  and 
languishes  to-day.  Yet  the  germs  never  died;  they  are 
coming  to  life  with  even  better  roots. 

At  the  time  of  Christ’s  stay  on  the  earth  great  num¬ 
bers  of  unions  existed.  As  abundantly  shown,  they  em¬ 
braced  nearly  all  the  trades  and  professions  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  who  were  obliged  to  earn  a  living  with  labor. 
An  old  law  legalized  their  career.  Not  until  recently 
has  the  fact  come  to  light  that  the  early  Christians  nest¬ 
led  and  settled  among  them.  A  prodigious  effort  has 
been  made  to  conceal  this  fact;  but  it  has  at  last  leaked 
out,  thanks  to  these  recent  discoveries  which  bring  to 
view  the  otherwise  unwritten  history  of  the  Solonic  dis- 
pensation. 

The  settling  of  the  Christians  into  these  economic 
unions  is  mentioned  a  few  times  by  the  ante-Necine 
writers,3  several  of  them  pagan,  inveighing  against  the 
Christians,  such  as  Celsus  and  Lucian.  We  have  al- 
ready  shown  how  enormously  these  unions  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  government.4  They  were  a  veritable  ser¬ 
vice,  for  it  was  before  the  contract  system  got  its  foot¬ 
hold  to  enrich  the  adventurous  individual  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  a  vast  economy  to  the  nation. 

8  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles,,  V.,  18,  talks  about  the  “great  bakers’  establish¬ 
ments”  at  Rome,  of  high  antiquity,  and  admits  tha:  the  members  of  the 
branch  unions  were  christianized.  The  law  pernii  ting  the  bakers  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  exist  is  confirmed  by  Gaius.  Digest ,  lit.,  iv.,  1:  “Item  collegia 
Romm  certa  sunt,  quorum  corpus  senatusconsultis  atque  constitutionibus 
principalibus  confirmatum  est :  veluti  pistorum  et  quorundam  aliorum,  et 
naviculariorum,  qui  in  provinciis  sunt.”  These  with  the  tax-gatherers,  gold, 
silver  and  salt  miners  working  for  the  government,  enumerated  in  the  lines 
above,  are  granted  permission  to  organize. 

•*The  words  of  Granior  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Classes  Ouv.,  p.  308,  are 
found  on  later  investigation  of  this  remarkable  fact,  to  be  replete  with 
truth:  “C’esi  a,  l’aide  des  jurandes  que  le  gouvernement  organisa  son  ser¬ 
vice  administratif,  son  ddploiement  de  forces  militaires  et  le  developement 
de  son  luxe  architectural;  il  y  avait  des  corporations  qui  s’  6taient  char¬ 
gees  de  recuillir  1’  impot;  il  y  en  avait  qui  approvisionnaient  Rome;  il  y 
en  avait  qui  la  nourissaient :  il  y  en  avait  qui  pourvoyaient  a  ses  edifices;  d’ 
autres  qui  habillaient  ses  soldats:  d’  autres  qui  les  armaient;  d’  autres  qui 
entretenaient  les  necessit£s  interieures  et  domestiques  d  une  ville  plaine 
de  richesses  et  vou6e  A  tous  les  genres  de  plaisirs.  Les  jurandes  etaient 
done  comme  la  charpente  osseuse  qui  supportait  ce  grand  corps  romain.” 
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But  these  large  and  numerous  unions  had  another 
foothold  of  enormous  importance  in  form  of  a  burial  at¬ 
tachment,  stringently  guaranteed  by  a  law  which  has 
come  down  to  us.s  Quite  recently  the  fact  was  veri¬ 
fied  that  the  Iioman  and  Greek  burial  societies  were  in 
reality  simply  a  name  given  to  a  full-fledged  trade- 
union  and  that  the  union  sailed  under  the  name  of  the  at¬ 
tachment,  while  in  truth  it  secretly  careered  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  for  purposes  of  life  rather  than 
death.  This  was  because  the  burial  attachment  was 
openly  legalized  while  the  trade  union  part  came  under 
the  law  forbidding  organization.6  Through  this  pecul¬ 
iar  attachment  the  true  trade  union,  even  in  its  well- 
known  voting  form  actually  evaded  the  law.  Every¬ 
where  we  find  the  unions  working  as  modern  trade- 
unions,  for  purely  economic  purposes.  They  in  reality 
cared  little  for  the  religion  they  were  supposed  to  adore. 
But  they  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  two  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  most  important  practical  one  was 
their  voting  feature,  whereby  they  secured  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  membership  the  appointment  to  do  the 
public  work  as  an  economic  means  of  life;  and  the  next 
important  thing  was  to  shield  themselves  by  some  law, 
from  persecution.  This  they  obtained  by  each  union 
having  a  burial  attachment.  The  amount  of  advantage 
this  funeral  attachment  secured  is  almost  incredible. 
Dr.  R.  Cagnat,  with  whom  the  author  enjoyed  a  valuable 
personal  interview  in  1896,  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
Christians  owe  their  present  existence  to  this  funeral 
attachment  of  the  economic  trade-unions.7  He  admit- 

5  Digest,  XLVII.,  xxii.,  1,  vide  Momms.,  De  Coll,  et  Sodal.,  p.  99  ®<M.,  who 
calls  the  coll,  tenuiorum  the  same  as  coll,  funeraticium,  or  burial  society. 

e  Digest,  III.,  iv.,  i.,  init.,  Gaius,  lib.  3,  Ad  Ediclum  provinciate:  “Neque 
societas,  neque  collegium,  neque  hujusmodi  corpus  passim  omnibus  habere 
conceditur;  nam  et  legibus,  et  senatusconsultis,  et  principalibus  constitu- 
tionibus  ea  res  coercitur,”  but  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  few  exceptions, 
quoted  in  note  3,  supra. 

7  Cagnat,  in  Revue  Contemporaine  for  Jan.  1896,  says:  “C’  est  pourtant  en 
jpartie  grace  au  droit  d’  association  et  a  1’  insu  du  pouvoir  que  s’  accomplit, 
a  Rome  et  dans  les  provinces,  la  grande  revolution  morale  et  religieuse  qui 
transforma  le  monde ;  sans  lui  le  christianism  aurait  6prouv6  les  plus  grandes 
ditiicult6s,  non  tant  &  s’  6tablir  qu’  a  proeperer.  Sans  doute  il  sortait  victorieux 
des  i  lus  grandes  persecutions ;  mais  combien  la  calme  qui  suivait  la  tempfite 
6tait  peu  sOr,  combien  precaire  la  situation  fait  aux  fideles  !  II  fallait  se  ca- 
cher  pour  cel6brer  le  culte,  pour  enterrer  les  martyrs,  pour  en  honorer  la 
m6moire,  pour  entendre  la  parole  des  pasteurs,  C’  est  alors  que,  suivant  1’ 
illustre  arch6ologue  De  Rossi,  1’  Eglise  s’  avisa  a  tourner  la  difficulte  en 
prennant  1’  apparance  d’  un  college  fun6raire ;  d6s  lore,  elle  retombait  sous 
la  loi  commune ;  elle  pouvait  avoir  une  caisse,  poss6der  des  cimitieres,  re- 
cevoir  des  dons  et  des  legs,  tenir  des  reunions,  cei6brer  les  fetes  des  saints 
sur  leur  tombeau ;  ses  assembles  religieuses  memes,  grace  a  ce  subterfuge 
devenaient  des  reunions  licites.” 
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ted  that  the  earlier  Christians  planted  directly  into  the 
unions. 

Many  other  eminent  Professors  are  alligning  them¬ 
selves  with  Drs.  Rossi,  Cagnat  and  Oeliler,  in  the  belief 
that  the  Christians  were  originally  economic  organiza¬ 
tions  for  self-help,  and  that  they  planted  in  the  societies 
of  the  Solonic  dispensation.8 

Without  doubt  the  man  who  has  contributed  most  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  Christianity 
was  originally  planted  in  Italy,  is  De  Rossi,  who  has 
givSn  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  under-ground 
Rome.  He  finds  that  the  early  Christians  were  mostly 
either  slaves  or  emancipated  slaves,  and  that  they  were 
very  numerous  at  Rome  even  under  old  Tiberius,  and 
grew  in  numbers  under  great  persecution  during  the 
reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  the  Flavii  and  Domitian.  The 
labors  of  De  Rossi  are  innumerable.9  He  discovered 
that  under  the  law,  the  members  of  the  unions  endors¬ 
ing  the  cult  of  Jews,  but  retaining  their  old  economic 
tactics10  of  earning  their  living,  actually  had  to  bury 
their  dead  in  subterranean  holes.  This  they  did  to  an 
astonishing  extent.  Great  under-ground  cemeteries  are 
found,  some  of  which  are  five  to  seventy  feet  beneath 
the  surface;  and  the  excavators  are  constantly  opening 
with  their  picks  new  cells,  called  scholse,  provided  with 
seats  of  stone,  scattered  tools  of  many  trades,  central  ta¬ 
bles  for  the  common  meal,  thurx  theou  or  doors  of  Jesus, 
secret  portals  of  entrance  and  exit,  wells  for  water  and 
often  bright  and  beautiful  wall  paintings.11 

It  will  be  asked  why  such  secrecy  if  they  possessed  a 
legal  right  of  organization  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
new  culture  was  hated,  and  when  the  police  began  to 

8  Am  Rhyn,  Mystzria,  pp.  114-115:  “In  this  wise  was  Christianism  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  the  secret  associations  of  the  ancient  world.” 

•J  The  law  (lex  collegia  tenuiorum),  is  a  little  vague  but  was  well  under¬ 
stood  at  the  time.  See  Digest,  XLVII..  tit.  xxii.,  1.  It  reads:  “Permititur  te- 
nuioribus  stipen  menstruam  conferre :  dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant, 
ne  sub  prastextu  hujusmodi  illicitum  collegium  coeat  quod  non  tantum  in 
Urbe,  sed  in  Italia  et  in  provinciis  locum  habere,  divus  quoque  Severus 
rescrpsit.” 

10  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p,  213,  note  1 ,  Jin:  “Les  chr6tiens  se  re- 
unissaient  aussi  dans  les  catacombs,  dans  les  cubicula  ou  chambres  sep- 
ulcrales,  qui  prirent  parfois  les  dimensions  d’  eglises  souterraines.” 

11  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotteranea,  speaking  of  these  ancient  cemeteries,  the 
burial  part  of  which  was  made  legal  under  the  law  of  the  coll,  tenuiorum, 
says:  “  Ma  o  di  singulare  natura,  o  anteriore  alia  formazione  dello  stile  e 
delle  fogge  consuete  de  monumenti  sepulcrali  cristiani,  ricorda  un  Euti- 
chio  prenominato  Tito  Flavio :  nomenclatura  cominciata  a  moltiplicarsi  tra 
i  liberti,  i  libertini  e  gli  stranieri  ai  tempi  de  Flavii  Augusti,  ciao  alia  line 
del  primo  secolo  cristiano.”  and  cites  quite  a  number  of  cemeteries,  that 
of  Lucina  among  others.  We  shall  say  more  regarding  them. 
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suspect  that  the  Christians  were  using  the  unions  which 
had  the  burial  attachment,  the  old  law  of  Julius  Caesar, 
of  the  date  of  B.C.  58,  was  hunted  out  and  applied.  It 
was  applied  as  early  as  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  Tra¬ 
jan’s  application  of  it  about  A.D.  100,  comes  into  his¬ 
tory  so  that  we  know.12  Septimius  Severus,  even  Hadrian 
continued  this  old  law,  and  made  the  Christians  still 
more  secret,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Spartianus  in  the 
Augustan  histories.13  Why  such  a  profound  silence  of 
literature  as  is  revealed  by  these  discoveries  of  the 
under-ground  Rome,  is  a  question  for  coming  students ! 
For  our  own  part  we  are  satisfied  that  the  lowly  Christ¬ 
ians,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  filled  with  admirable  love 
for  one  another  in  their  economic  brotherhoods,  wisely 
agreed  to  accept  the  new  Master  for  their  kurios  and 
saviour  and  went  straight  on  with  their  work  furnishing 
each  other  with  employment  as  best  they  could  under 
the  sad  circumstances.14 

It  was  in  A.D.  99  that  the  emperor  Trajan  issued  the 
decree,  based  on  the  old  lex  Julia,  forbidding  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  hetaerse  or  close  trade  organizations.  It 
became  immediately  recognized  that  the  Christians 
were  the  hated  sect  forming  the  membership.  Trajan’s 
rescript  was  the  law  used  by  young  Pliny  when  governor 
of  Bithynia.  It  was  the  deadly  edict  against  the  “col¬ 
legia  illicita,”  which  are  now  proved  to  be  none  other 
than  the  veritable  unions  of  the  early  Christians.  The 
good  teacher  when  he  taught  his  followers  to  “take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye 
shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed”  was 
speaking,  not  to  an  outside  audience  in  the  cold  compet¬ 
itive  life  of  struggles  for  existence,  such  as  the  masses 
are  this  day  enduring  and  starving  under.  No  one  of 

12  Rescript  of  Trajan  carried  out  by  Pliny.  It  was  valid  all  over  pro¬ 
consular  Rome  and  Rome  itself.  Cf.  Neander,  Hist.  Church,  Eng.  trans.,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  120. 

is  Digest,  Tit.,  I.,  1,  §24:  Cf.  Spartianus  in  Augustan  Hist.,  c.  17,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  doings  of  Severus:  “In  itinere  Palaestinis  plurima  jura  fundavit 
Iudaeos  fieri  sub  gravi  pcena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  christianis  sanxit.  The 
Resci'ipt  of  Severus  reads  as  follows:  “Divus  Severus  rescripsit,  eos  etiam  qui 
illicitum  collegium  coisse  dicuntur  apud  praefectum  urbi  accusandos.” 

14 These  sad  circumstances  continued  amid  persecutions.  They  had  real 
cause  for  their  awful  secrecy;  and  this  accounts  for  their  habits  of  under¬ 
ground  hiding.  The  law  of  the  burial  attachment  legalized  the  ordeal  of 
the  grave;  but  the  true  object  of  the  union  was  earthly,  and  it  gave  them 
means  of  existence.  Under  the  awful  rescript  cf  Severus,  the  poor  fellows 
hugged  still  closer  to  their  under-ground  cells,  making  their  cemeteries  the 
uppermost  matter  of  importance  to  ward  off  the  brutal  police.  Neverthe¬ 
less  “  many  were  daily  burned,  crucified  and  beheaded  before  our  eyes.” 
Clem.,  Strom.,  II,,  414;  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.,  7.  So  also  long  before. 
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common  sense  would  give  such  counsel  to  anybody.  No 
teacher  is  so  stupid,  so  silly,  or  so  infamous  a  liar  as  to 
give  such  advice;  for  if  he  were  mean  and  false  enough 
to  attempt  such  wholesale  deception  he  would  be  called 
either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  The  fact  is  this  teacher 
and  every  one  of  those  special  pupils  to  whom  he  was 
teaching  elements  of  economic,  social  and  religious 
truth  were  members,  and  he  told  them  not  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  by  worry  and  incertitude  which  drive  a  half  of 
mankind  to  failure  and  starvation.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  union  in  which  they  were  all  initiated  mem¬ 
bers  would  care  for  them  and  attend  to  their  personal 
wants,15  leaving  them  precious  time  to  peacefully  attend 
to  other  things.  It  is  now  admitted  by  the  greatest 
scholars  that  the  economic  unions  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian16  were  none  other  than  the  same  Roman  collegia 
and  Greek  eranoi  which  we  have  explained  in  previous 
chapters. 

Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  who  enacted  laws  of  sujures- 
sion  of  their  organizations.17  He  was  seconded  by  Ci¬ 
cero,  who  bitterly  fought  Clodius  the  Roman  tribune, 
of  whom  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  after  all  our 
university  commendations,  must,  in  the  honest  story  of 
the  poor  workingmen,  descend  to  the  doubtful  dignity 
of  defenders  of  false  systems,  and  little  if  any  better 
than  our  lawyers,  engaged  by  the  holders  of  wealth  to 
slander  and  revile  those  honestly  organized  for  liberty 
and  present  happiness.  Both  came  to  a  violent  end  as 
a  direct  result  of  their  own  inhumanity  and  of  their 
false  system.18 

A  little  later,  in  the  terminal  years  of  the  apostolic 
age  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  second  century, 
Pliny  the  younger,  came  out  plainly  with  his  celebrated 

l $Matth.,  vi.,  30-34. 

1(>Tert.,  Apol.,  xxxix. :  “Coimus  in  coetum  et  congregationem,”  etc  ;  like¬ 
wise  Dr.  Oehler,  MSS.  to  the  Author ,  speaks  of  an  inscription  found  at  Amisos 
in  Bithynia  showing  an  eranos  of  the  same  year  that  Pliny  tried  to  persuade 
the  emperor  Trajan  to  permit  him  to  organize  a  union  of  blacksmiths 
and  firemen.  We  give  the  circumstance  elsewhere.  In  his  official  letter  to 
Trajan,  he  declares  that  these  unions  were  innocent,  and  admits  that  they 
had  a  common  table  and  a  communal  code. 

11  Momms.,  De  Coll,  et  Sodal,  p.  33;  “Jus  cocundi  fuit,  antiquis  tempor- 
ibus  omnibus  concessum.’’  The  lex  Licinia,  “Z)e  Sodaliciis  Supprimandis ,  was 
one  of  the  first  conspiracy  law’s.  It  is  declared  by  Cicero,  Pro  Plane.,  19,46, 
that  it  applied  to  the  Collegia.  Another  early  conspiracy  law  W'as  the  Lex 
Gabiena;  another,  the  Lex  Cornelia;  another,  the  Lex  Porcii  Latronis,  see 
Momms.,  id. 

I8  Consult  Vol.  I.,  p.  284;  also  499,  note  12. 
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letters.  Appointed  to  he  governor  of  Bithynia  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  he  found  that  the  Christians  were 
organized  in  the  old  Solonic  unions  in  great  numbers. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  emperor  Trajan,  to  carry  out 
the  lex  Licinia  against  them  because  they  would  not 
go  to  the  pagan  temples  with  their  earnings  and  pur¬ 
chase  at  high  prices^  the  sacrifices,  or  in  other  words, 
the  goats,  calves,  ducks,  chickens,  or  geese  brought 
thither  to  be  sold  and  eaten — a  species  of  religious  mar¬ 
ket.  The  explanation  to  this  vague  affair  turns  out  to 
be,  that  the  priesthood  of  paganism,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Roman  government,  was  speculating  on  provi¬ 
sions,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  being  government- 
paid,  as  for  the  revenues  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  It 
reveals  that  large  sums  of  money  were  constantly  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Roman  treasury  through  the  priests  and 
their  wiles,  by  which  the  common  people  were  kept  ig¬ 
norant,  poor  and  superstitious. 

The  unionist  cult,  either  of  Solon  or  Jesus,  had  no 
commerce  with  this  superstition  and  source  of  revenue, 
the  Christians,  while  they  abstained  from  all  wrong¬ 
doing,  positively  refused  to  contribute  their  earnings  to 
the  Roman  government  through  the  pagan  priest-power. 
Thus  Pliny,  and  probably  all  the  governors,  found  that 
the  regular  revenues  had  fallen  off  very  greatly,  and  on 
close  inquiry  had  discovered  through  their  spies  that  the 
Christians  were  refusing  to  thus  contribute.  On  inves¬ 
tigation  it  was  discovered  that  great  numbers  of  hetserai 
thiasoi,  eranoi  and  orgeons  within  Pliny’s  jurisdiction 
had  become  christianized  and  had  endorsed  the  new 
faith  still  adhering  to  their  common  table  and  their 
communal  code.19  They  had  turned  the  well-regulated 
family  into  a  microcosm  and  enlarged  it  into  the  bro¬ 
therhood  of  love  and  economics,  conforming  with  the 
plan  of  salvation  of  Jesus.  Each  union  had  become  a 
society  of  members,  all  working  for  one  another,  and 
economizing  their  incomes,  keeping  their  money  within 
themselves.  They  were  no  longer  rushing  to  the  so- 

19  Pliny’s  Epist.  97.  See  Neander,  Hist,,  I.,  p.  97,  whose  remarks  show 
clearly  that  the  Christians  under  Pliny  had  been  in  close  associations,  long 
before  the  opening  of  the  second  century.  “Trajan’s  rescript  suppressed 
the  hetaerx.  It  was  the  law  Pliny  enforced.”  Neander  says;  “These  latter 
assemblies  had  been  discontinued  in  compliance  with  the  emperor’s  edict 
against  the  hetxrae.”  p.  120.  The  hetsera,  temporarily  suppressed  by  Trajan 
was  one  of  the  nine  trade  unions  given  in  the  original  Solonic  law. 
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called  sacrifices  to  squander  their  earnings  upon  state- 
priests  mumbling  over  their  market  speculations.  This 
refusal  to  contribute  to  the  public  funds  is  what  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  persecutions;  for  the  emperors  un¬ 
der  the  Licinian  law,  construed  it  to  be  treason  punish¬ 
able  with  death. 

This  discovery  of  the  true  causes  of  the  ancient  per¬ 
secutions  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  that 
said  causes  were  not  religious  but  economical.  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  that  religion  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  those  terrible  deeds  of  torture,  reddening  anti¬ 
quity  with  gore.  But  revelations  of  recent  times  show 
that  Borne  had  bruised  off  her  veneration  for  the  old 
law  of  Solon  and  Numa  and  become  its  hater.  That 
law  supplied  the  workers  with  well-paid  employment, 
taught  them  economies  and  dignified  them  to  a  con¬ 
dition  above  the  slavish  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar, 
raising  them  higher  than  the  craft  of  the  ancient  pagan 
priest  and  thus  depriving  Borne’s  treasury  of  the  fieec- 
ings  of  her  pious  methods.  This  was  the  crime  for 
wThich  they  died  in  millions. 
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APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

THE  LAW  UNDER  TIBERIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  NERO, 
THE  FLAYII  AND  DOMITIAN. 

8  EC  TON  I.— TIBERIUS. 

Eka  Planted  under  this  Monarch — Ever  Memorable  Vista — A  New 
and  Surprising  Historical  Sketch  of  Christianity — Environ¬ 
ment  of  Dangers— The  Poor  Could  not  obtain  Work  with¬ 
out  Organized  Protection — Statement  of  their  Influence  on 
Christ  — Tiberius  Friendly — Men  at  the  Head  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  all  Initiates— The  Word — Hebrew  History — Abgar 
Letters — All  Known  of  the  Circumstance — Anger  of  the 
Emperor — Pilate  a  Historical  Character — Crucifixion  Proved 
a  Historical  Event — Lynching  of  Stephen — His  System  of 
Common  Tables  Competed  with  Provision  Rings — New  Light 
on  His  Assassination — Three  Thousand  Members  in  his  Union 
— The  Murder  Broke  it  Up — Stephen  was  a  First  Class  Bu¬ 
siness  Man — The  Metonym. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the  era 
under  which  we  exist  was  planted.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  fresh  history  of  this  event. 
We  leave  this  to  the  innumerable  profane  histories,  and 
the  New  Testament  record.  But  we  are  about  to  give 
an  anecdotal  account  of  the  origins  of  socialism,  which 
first  appeared  in  form  of  the  beautiful  microcosm. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  ever  memorable 
as  being  the  age  of  this  celebrated  planting;  and  what 
makes  him  more  and  more  remarkable  is  the  fresh-found 
long  latent  proof  that  he  was  kindly  disposed  toward 
that  Character  whom  Josephus  the  truthful  historian 
hardly  dared  to  call  a  human  being.20  Stripped  of  the 

20  Josephus,  Antiq.,  XVIII.,  iii.,  3:  “Now there  was  about  this  time  Jesus, 
a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  won¬ 
derful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure. 
He  drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews  aud  many  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  was  the  Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal 
men  amongst  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  him 
at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him:  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the 
third  day  as  the  divine  prophet  had  foretold;  these  and  10,000  other  won¬ 
derful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of  Christians  named  from 
him  are  not  extinct  at  this  dav.M 
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sacredness  we  love  to  adore  in  our  still  ascendant  cul¬ 
ture,  Jesus  stands  as  the  most  perfect  character  the 
world  has  produced.  We  have,  in  our  ingenuous  cas¬ 
uistical  and  even  doubting  inquiry,  found  that  all  men¬ 
tion  alike  by  fault-finders;  by  masses  of  the  poor  who 
will  not  attend  church  clamoring  that  Christianity  is  a 
failure;  by  the  Jews  who  believe  he  was  an  impostor  be¬ 
cause  a  workingman ;  and  by  Buddhists  who  claim  that 
our  religion  is  a  derivative  from  the  ancient  teachings  of 
Indian  theosopliists ;  all  agree  that  he  is  stainless  and 
without  reproach.  However  much  the  critics  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  arraign  and  abuse  the  priesthood  that  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  great  teacher  himself  stands  as  a  faultless 
example  of  a  perfect  man,  and  is  so  acknowledged.  A 
disposition  to  reject  the  evidence  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  old-time  supposition  that  no  mention  is  to 
be  found  of  Christ  by  pagan  authors  is  proved  untrue; 
inasmuch  as  more  than  forty  mentions  were  recorded 
of  Christ  and  Christianity  by  trustworthy  men.  There 
abound  reliable  mentions  of  him  either  historical  or  an¬ 
ecdotal  by  authors  of  early  days.21  Besides  this  there 
are  inscriptions  and  monuments,  which,  after  standing 
through  the  Cartesian  age  of  doubt  and  ridicule,  and 
after  successive  accessions  of  auxiliary  evidence,  are 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  testimony. 

But  the  remarkable  discovery  of  great  numbers  of 
inscriptions  and  other  monumental  proof  that  Christian¬ 
ity  was  originally  planted  and  had  its  home  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  unions  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  not  in  the  haunts 
of  wealth,  and  that  it  has  been  ruthlessly  bereft  of  the 
great  economic  factor  inherent  in  the  Solonic  organiza¬ 
tion  and  thus  robbed  of  one  half  its  usefulness,  remains 
for  this  volume  to  set  forth. 

People  of  modern  times  are  little  aware  of  the  fearful 
dangers  which  environed  the  life  of  the  ancient  poor  man. 
Those  wbo  worked  were  hated  and  if  not  owned  as  slave 
property,  or  if  not  organized  in  close  association  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  at  any  moment  attacked  and 
murdered.  Feeling  their  ^danger  they  hugged  each 
other  in  a  manner  unknown  to-day.  Tlieir  system  of 
eating  at  a  common  table  was  enormously  prevalent  es- 

21  Macrob.,  Saturnalia,  II.,  iv. :  “Cum  audisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria 
Herodes,  rex  Judaeorum  intra  bimatum  jussit  interfeci,  filium  quoque  ejus 
oecisum,  ait,  ‘mallem  Herodis  porcus  esse,  quam  filiu#.’  ”  This  refers  to 
Herod’s  attempt  to  kill  him  in  infancy. 
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pecially  about  the  time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  salvation,  sought  after  and  longed  for.  Their  sys¬ 
tem  of  profound  secrecy  covered  the  ancient  world.  To 
gain  admission  into  the  union  the  applicant  must  un¬ 
dergo  a  long  probation  and  a  rigid  scrutiny.  This  scrm 
tiny  we  have  already  given.  Once  in  the  union,  the 
member  was  furnished  with  work.  But  work  he  must. 
There  were  no  poor  houses,  no  charities,  no  particular 
asylums  but  there  were  retreats  of  another  kind — simply 
walled  enclosures  where  the  wretched,  when  chased, 
might  obtain  a  temporary  refuge;  not  asylums  such  as 
are  now  known.  But  the  trade  and  labor  union  of  the  So 
Ionic  dispensation  tolerated  no  charity.  “If  any  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”22  This  is  what  the  master 
said,  for  he  was  talking  to  a  multitude  of  applicants  who 
were  about  to  join,  and  who  did  join,  three  thousand  in 
number,  soon  after  the  teacher’s  crucifixion.23 

There  was,  in  those  days,  especially  after  the  corn- 
men  cement  of  the  ministrations  of  the  two  perfectly  his¬ 
torical  characters,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Solonic  organization,  called  the  eb- 
ionim.  The  members  of  this  society  were  brave  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  poor  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  professors;  for  the  word  which  originates  their 
name  in  Hebrew,  the  language  spoken  in  their  topo¬ 
graphical  region  including  Jerusalem,  most  of  Palestine 
and  some  lower  portions  of  Syria,  signifies  poor.24  In 
the  great  scheme  of  the  ancient  labor  movement  praise 
is  due  the  Jews  for  having  boldly  joined  this  organiza- 

22  11.  Thess.,  iii.,  10:  on  ei  rts  ou  deAei  epyafjecrdai,  juftfie  eadieroj. 

23  Acts,  ii.,  41-42:  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  bap¬ 
tized;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand 
souls.  And  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostle’s  doctrines  and  fel¬ 
lowship  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers.”  To  which  is  to  be  sub¬ 
joined,  iv.,  32:  ‘‘And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things  common.” 

24  See  Origen’s  definition  of  Elion,  the  Hebrew  for  poor.  De  Princip., 
IV.,  ch.  i.  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.,  I.,  1st  century,  Part  II.,  c.  5,  §  17,  says: 
“These  Nazarenesare  the  ebionites;  though  commonly  set  down  among  sects 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  in  reality  belong  to  the  2nd  century;”  Hegesippus, 
ap.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  II.,  23:  “Now  some  people  belonging  to  the 
seven  sects  existing  among  the  people,  which  have  heretofore  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  me  in  Notes,"  (A  lost  book  by  Hegesippus  of  great  value);  Ira- 
nseus,  Cont.Hcer.,  III.,  xxx.,  quoting  Theodotion  and  Aquila  of  Pontus,  in¬ 
veighs  against  the  ebionites,  as  ‘the  poorer  sort,’  sneering  them  down  be¬ 
cause  their  name  signified  poor,  The  ebionites  were  fearfully  attacked  by 
Irenaeus  because  poor  Adv.  Haer.,  V.,  i.,  1-3,  and  elsewhere.  Justin  Mart., 
Dial.  Cum.  Tryph.,  LXXXVIII.,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist  makes  him  to 
have  been  an  ebionite.  Gibbon,  Decline  d-  Fall.,  xv.,  note  23,  admits  with 
ineffable  contempt  that  the  organization  was  one  of  poor  people.  Guizot, 
Commentarii  de  Ebioneis,  1770,  I.,  8,  says  they  were  an  organization  of  the 
poor. 
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tion  in  large  numbers.  But  they  were  not  of  the  sec¬ 
taries  and  egotistic  Jews  of  the  aristocratic  family  of 
Palestinian  Israelites.  They  were  the  poor  working  peo¬ 
ple,  as  much  embroiled  in  the  struggle  for  bread  as  the 
workingmen  Jews  of  to-day.  They  took  sides  with  the 
poor  and  famished  castaways.  They  nobly  joined  their 
ranks.26  The  cause  they  espoused  was  that  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  socialism,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  family,  swelled 
out  into  a  microcosm  wherein  each  worked  for  all  and 
all  for  each.26 

The  great  beauty  of  the  Solonic  organization  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  universality ;  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
the  same  rules,  by-laws,  form  of  brotherhood,  demand  of 
mutual  love,  help  and  care.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
it  was  patterned  after  the  democratic  city.27  “Be  ye 
therefore  not  solicitous  about  the  maintainance,  being 
in  nothing  wanting.  To  the  artificer  there  is  work;  to 
the  unable,  commiseration;  to  the  stranger,  a  home;  to 
the  hungry,  food;  to  the  thristy,  drink;  to  the  naked, 
clothing;  to  the  sick,  visitation;  to  the  prisoners,  aid.28” 
But  work  "was  uppermost;  being  the  source  always  pro¬ 
vided,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  charity,  as  expressed 
in  our  boards  of  associated  charities  and  pitiful  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions.  The  great  critic  and  commen¬ 
tator  Neander,  writing  of  those  early  days  of  the  plant¬ 
ing,  admits  that  for  a  long  time  those  people  lived  to¬ 
gether  at  their  common  table,29  providing  with  strange 

25  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  iv.,  22,  quoting  from  the  lost  book  of  Hegessippus, 
taking  it  from  this  early  author,  whose  work  he  read  before  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  furnishes  a  great  argument  sustaining  the  belief  that  the  Jews  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  idea.  This  mighty  association  was  managed 
for  many  years  by  James  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  Jew  whom  the  Jews 
stoned  to  death.  The  whole  shows  that  something  very  valuable  to  us 
now,  if  we  could  have  it,  has  been  covered  up;  for  it  shows  that  aristo¬ 
cratic,  Mosaic  Jew's  attacked  and  murdered  James,  the  poor  man  and  So- 
louic  Jew'. 

26  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  513:  “Le  college  6tait  une  famille, 
inais  il  6tait  aussi  une  republique,  une  cit6.  Citoyen  de  la  ville,  1’  ouvrier 
n’  avait  pas  grande  chose  &  dire;  membre  du  college,  il  etait  1’  6gal  de 
ses  confreres.” 

27  This  we  have  heretofore  exemplified.  Waltzing,  Doctor  of  Laws,  at 
the  Louvain  University  in  Belgium,  has  ably  explained  these  social  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  ancients:  “Les  corporations  etaient  1’  image  de  la  cit6  ou  de  la 
famille;  elle  constituait  comme  la  famille,  ou  la  cit6  un  tout,  une  unit6  vi- 
vante” 

28  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Book  IV.,  Sect.  1,  cap.  2-4.  Cap.  3,  is  a  strong 
prescription  against  leeches,  fakirs  and  hypocrites. 

20  Neander,  Planting,  I.,  ch.  ii.,  First  Christian  Community.  He  declares 
it  “formed,  as  it  were,  one  family;”  but  acknowledges  that  later  “it  was 
discontinued  to  become  the  narrower  communion  of  Christian  family 
life.”  The  jus  cocundi  of  Solon  under  which  all  this  was  done,  did  not 
want  the  competitive  system  in  business  at  all,  Through  it  mankind  was 
drifting  toward  socialism,  and  it  was  certainly  adopted  by  the  earliest  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  new  faith  under  direct  orders  of  the  master  himself. 
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love,  for  one  another,  taking  the  kindest  care  of  fam* 
ilies  and  sang,  worked,  prayed,  feasted  and  worshiped 
in  common.  We  have  even  their  mode  of  conducting 
the  meetings  of  what  they  called  the  congregation;  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  similarity  in  this  respect  to 
the  meetings  of  the  older  unions  of  thiasoi,  hetserse  and 
collegia,  which  we  have  previously  described.30  They 
appear  exactly  alike. 

This  economical  institution  of  mutual  care  which  was 
the  prime  incentive  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of 
the  ancient  world,  could  expect  only  to  succeed  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  mere  microcosm  from  its  communal  code. 
It  had  to  struggle  two  thousand  years,  in  terrible  and 
often  bloody  vicissitudes,  amid  opposition  by  others,  ig¬ 
norance  of  its  own,  perversities  of  ambitious  lusts  and 
blind,  groveling  forces  of  opposing  power.  It  had  to 
undergo  the  retarding  influences  of  kings  and  priests. 
These  for  ages  swerved  it  often  from  its  course;  and  it 
often  well-nigh  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  resistance. 
Struggling  in  such  tempests  it  is  marvelous  that  it  did 
not  sink  to  rise  no  more.  Yet  it  jostled  into  the  creating 
of  a  vast  church  organization.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  let 
us  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  weaned  from  its  despoilers 
who  have  abused  and  unhinged  it,  and  come  back  so 
perfected  as  to  re-adopt  the  original  course  pursued  by 
the  designers  and  planters.31 

The  similarity  between  these  unions  and  those  of  the 
Greek  eranos  is  quite  surprising.  They  all  follow  the 

30 They  all  maintained  the  microcosmal  form,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
always  in  apparently  strict  conformity  with  the  inscription  upon  the  ele¬ 
venth  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome.  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  trans.,  p. 
146,  gives  us  a  complete  Macros  of  contemporary  Ephesus,  or  Rhodes, where 
these  organizations  swarmed:  “A  Judaism  outside  of  Jerusalem  had  no 
clergy  proper;  any  person  arose,  read  the  lesson  of  the  day  (parasha  and 
haphtara),  and  added  to  this  a  midrasch,  or  commentary  entirely  personal, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  peculiar  ideas.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
‘  Homily'  of  which  we  find  the  complete  model  in  the  same  treatises  of 
Philo.  The  congregation  had  a  president  apxicrvvdy wyos,  elders,  npea^vrepoi, 
a  hazzan,  vn-rjperyj?  or  appointed  reader  or  beadle,  envoys,  '  Att6<tto\oL  or 
'AyyeAoi...  and  a  schammarsch  or  sacristan,  Auxkopos.”  This  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  scheme  of  the  earlier  i^tacrov.” 

si  Hermas,  Similitude,  V.,  15-21,  gives  a  few  hints  on  what,  in  those 
early  times  the  first  planters  dared  to  hope  for.  The  society  in  this  par¬ 
able,  is  the  master  or  lord.  He  owns  a  slave.  This  was  a  common  thing 
even  for  the  eranos.  The  father  going  abroad,  entrusts  his  vineyard  to  the 
slave  who  Is  a  workingman,  typical  of  the  faithful  and  good.  This  poor 
person  though  having  nothing,  feels  an  incentive  to  good  citizenship  unnat¬ 
ural  to  ordinary  servants.  He  trims  the  vineyard  and  works  so  faithfully 
that  the  master  on  his  return  is  delighted  and  makes  him  free  and  an  heir 
with  the  rest  of  the  children.  Plenty  of  food  aud  clothing,  are  given  and 
the  enfranchised  bondman  and  his  children  all  come  into  the  common  fold 
on  equal  footing.  Thus  the  early  church  was  an  emancipator,  and  more 
an  economic  than  a  religious  instrument. 
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model  of  tlie  political  state,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  regulation  legalized  by  an  early  statute.  M.  Foucart 
says  they  were  intensely  secret  but  otherwise  they  were 
in  character  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  outside  po¬ 
litical  state.32  By  this  it  is  safe  to  draw,  that  the  poor 
by  means  of  their  societies  were  multitudinous  tiny  re¬ 
publics,  or  microcosms  of  a  future  great  socialistic  state 
which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  see  reproduced,  because  so 
vast  a  politico-economic  perfection  is  impossible  in  two 
thousand  years  of  individualism.  But  these  myriad  re¬ 
publics  were  nevertheless  actually  experienced  and  en¬ 
joyed  not  alone  by  the  outside  pagan  world  of  proleta¬ 
rian  outcasts  using  the  jus  coeundi  but  also  by  the  early 
Christians.  They  prove  on  close  examination  of  their 
inscriptions  to  have  been  a  secret  socialistic  government. 
And  Jesus  had  the  hardihood  which  cost  him  his  life, 
of  blazing  it  forth  to  the  open  world.  A  devilish  at¬ 
tempt,  under  the  power  of  property  was  made  to  cover 
up  facts  regarding  the  economic  half  of  the  teachings  of 
this  good  man.  So  much  for  the  microcosm  which  is 
the  family  enlarged  into  the  economic  and  inter-caring 
brotherhood.  Based  upon  the  state  and  the  city  govern¬ 
ments.  the  theory  of  which  was  desired  to  be  perfectly 
democratical,  these  Solonic  unions  throve;  and  when 
Jesus  came,  he  attempted  to  burst  the  narrow  trammels 
of  their  awful  secrecy  and  launch  their  plan  forth  to  the 
open  world.  He  who  dared  to  pronounce  them  public, 
and  worthy  of  endorsement  by  government  at  large 
was  immediately  arrested  and  hung  upon  a  cross  and 
the  secret  thing  of  socialism  cowered  back  into  obscurity 
beset  with  contempt,  and  has  not  dared  to  reappear  un¬ 
til  to-day. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  all-important  subject  of  the 
microcosms,  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  ebionic  or 
poor  man’s  societies  in  that  early  time. 

The  typical  name  of  this  genus  of  Solonic  unions  is 
the  essenes,  although  it  had  the  various  appellations  of 
ebionim,  nazarenes,  hemero-baptists;  and  it  may  be  well 
held  in  mind  that  avast  gulf  exists  between  a  history  of 

32  Foucart,  Rel p.  50:  “Apres  avoir  0tudi6  dans  le  detail  1*  organi¬ 
sation  des  thiases,  des  6ranes  et  des  Orgeons,  il  faut  inaintenant  apprOcier 
leur  valeur  et  leur  influence:” 

‘‘Leur  gouvernement  est  fond6  sur  le  meme  principe  que  celui  des  r€- 
publiques  Grecques:  assurer  £t  la  societO  tout  entiOre  la  gestion  de  ses  af¬ 
faires,  soit  par  V  exercise  du  pouvoir  direct,  soit  par  un  controle  inces¬ 
sant  de  ceux  auxquels  il  a  6te  confie  pour  un  temps  fort  restreint.” 
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Christianity  and  a  history  of  the  church.  People  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  history  of  Christianity  may  with  some  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  dissatisfied  moderns,  claim  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  has  proved  itself  a  disappointment  to  the  work¬ 
ing  million  who,  as  they  learn  the  lie  of  their  emasculate 
religion  refrain  in  disgust  from  attendance  at  church, 
withered  with  the  belief  that  it  is  “on  the  whole,  a  ca¬ 
lamity.”  No  one  but  the  impervious  university  em¬ 
piric  will  hereafter  repeat  these  words.  They  may  be 
true  of  the  history  of  priest-power  which  forged  out  of 
the  kuriakos  the  chains  of  Jesus,  but  that  has  little  to 
do  with  the  history  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  truths  of  socialism. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  ebionites,  essenes  and 
therapeutse  were  about  one  and  the  same.33  We  are 
fortunately  able  to  prove  by  Philo  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  many  inscriptions,  that  no  difference  exists  between 
therapeuts,  essenes  and  thiasoi.  In  fact,  the  two  names 
essenes  and  thiasoi  are  derived  from  the  same  Greek 
word.84  All  these  powerful  associations  being  in  full 
scope  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  is  important  to 
know  more  about  them.36  Dr.  Oehler  shows  us  that  the 
therapeutse  were  the  same  as  the  thiasoi.86  Dr.  Light- 
foot  struggling  to  excuse  the  great  swindle  that  turned 
Christianity  over  to  the  monopolies  of  money  and  prop¬ 
erty  is  suicidal  enough  to  say:  “Their  simple  meals  are 
sacrifices;  their  refectory  is  their  sanctuary;  their  pres¬ 
ident  is  their  priest.”  This  language  of  itself  gives  the 

33Luders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  53,  note  100:  “Die  ganze  Gesellschaft  der 
Scliauspieler  habe  in  iilteren  Zeiten  dtao-o?  geheisen.”  The  essenes  and  ther- 
apeutae  both  are  now  found  mixed  together  with  the  dtWos  tuv  nepl  rov  Aio- 
waov  re\yLTo)y. 

34  Philo,  Quod  Omn.  PrOlnis  Liber,  XII.,  457:  “E<r<raioi _ SiaAe'/crov  eAArjvi- 

ktj?  napJjvvfjiOL  oo-iotijttjs.”  Again  §  13,  p.  459:  tui'  'Eacraioiv  f)  oa<TLn>v,  and 
again,  Frag,,  p.  632:  “KaAovyTcu  p.ev  ’Ecrcraioi,  napa  ryv  oatoTrjTa,  /jlo'i  So/ cw  tt)s 
TrpoayyopLas  a£i(odeyre s.”  This  makes  the  derivation  altogether  Greek,  as  we 
proceed  to  show  the  etymons  of  the  3  great  orders,  and  how  by  perversion 
of  name  by  many  dialects  they  are  but  one  vast  order  in  fact. 

as  Philo’s  6ffioT7)T»js,  ie.,  most  excellent,  or  holy,  is  from  oaios,  hallowed. 
It  is  derived  out  of  diWo?,  by  doubling  the  a,  lor  a  provincial  dialect,  as 
Philo  calls  it.  Thus  we  have  icraios  for  diao-o?;  or,  as  Epiphanius  writes  it, 
’Ocro-aco?,  instead  of  Eo-traio?.  Some  wrote  it  ’Eaa-ajjyo?  and  ’Euo-tjvo?  and  to 
offset  this  we  find  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  of  that  date,  diaaarivos. 

86 Oehler,  MSS.:  “©epaTrevrai — Nach  der  im  Sarapieion  auf  Delos  gefun- 
denen  luschrift.  Bull.  Hell. ,  VIII.,  1884,  p.  103,  haben  depairevrai  eine  Weih- 
nng  dargebracht  fiirden  Kdnig  Mithradates  Eupator,  Bull.  Hell.  VI.,  1882,  p. 
332,  nr.  28,  enthalt  eine  Weihung  der  ^tpantvrai  oi  vn'  ainHiv. . .  .an6u.et.  0L  flir 
den  Antiochus,  die  Konigen  und  Demetrios.”  In  adjoined  numbers,  Dr. Oeh¬ 
ler  cites  a  dozen  or  more  inscriptions  showing  the  ancient  therapeutae ;  and 
ail  proves  that  as  early  as  Antiochus,  these  and  the  essenian  societies  were 
running  hand  in  hand,  doing  the  trade  labor  and  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
in  many  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands. 
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whole  business  away.  He  might  as  well  admit  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  they  were  pure  trade  and  labor  unions, 
which,  living  at  the  common  table,  under  the  commu¬ 
nal  code,  and  rapidly  growing  into  a  vast  political  power 
were  voting  for  the  officers  who  were  pledged  to  give 
them  the  public  work;  and  have  confessed  that  the 
sanctimonious  priests  insidiously  deprived  them  of  this 
economical  power  and  wimbled  into,  and  finally  got 
their  holdings,  degrading  their  pure  Solonic,  self-help 
scheme  into  a  hideous  priest-power.  This  comes  nearer 
to  being  the  history  of  the  church. 

Ebionites  were  hemero-baptists,  a  term,  which  trans¬ 
lated,  means  hand-to-mouth  initiates;  but  of  course 
they  conformed  somewhat  to  the  common  requirements 
of  the  cotemporaneous  public.37 

Investigation  reveals  that  the  therapeutae  and  the  es- 
senes  were  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  one  and  the  same 
alike  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  They  are 
now  proved  by  several  inscriptions  to  have  worked  hand 
in  hand,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  with  the  eranos, 
in  effecting  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  At  Athens  this 
eranos  under  the  milder  cognomen  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Syriac  forms,  was  met  with  resolute  and  perhaps  fatal 
resistance,88  The  inscriptions  coming  to  light  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  archseologist  Oehler,  to  substantiate 
the  supposition  that  they  were  intensely  secret. 

They  were  numerous  at  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  sev¬ 
eral  new  testimonies  show  them  to  have  had  the  burial 

37  King,  Gnostics,  speaking  of  the  Essenes,  p,  1:  “Their  chief  doctrines 
had  been  held  for  centuries  before  in  many  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor. 
There,  it  is  probable,  they  first  came  into  existence  as  mystae  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  direct  intercourse  with  India,  under  the  Seleucidae  and  Ptol¬ 
emies.”  This  author  here  speaks  of  the  “college  of  Essenes  and  Megabyzaj, 
high  priests  of  Diana,”  at  Ephesus,  the  Orphics  of  Thrace,  the  Curets  of 
Crete,  etc.”  He  knows  nothing  of  the  common-place  fact  that  the  mysteries 
he  mentions  were  no  more  nor  less  than  the  veil  of  secrecy,  which  as  now, 
screened  their  actions;  and  still  less  does  he  know  that  they  used  these  se¬ 
crets  to  cover  up  their  methods  of  furnishing  each  other  with  means  of  life 
from  day  to  day  This  important  fact  remained  hidden  until  the  schools  of 
ihe  national  universities  with  their  inquisitive  and  patient  epigraphists 
found  it  abundautly  verified  in  the  inscriptions. 

38  Oehler,  MSS.:  ,t®epanevTai.  Sie  werden  genannt  in  Weihungen  an  die 
Syrische  Aphrodite  auf  Delos,  Athen.,  IV.,  1885,  p.  460f,  nr.  13-15;  Bull.  Hell, 
VI.,  1882,  p.  489  nr.  4;  493,  nr,  7.  In  den  vier  erstgenannten  Inschriften 
erscheinen  die  ^cpanevral  als  corporation  neben  den  Athenern  und  den  Ro- 
ruern,  Bull.  Hell.,  VI.,  1882,  p.  501,  nr.  24,  enthalt  eine  Verwiinschung  des 
Theagenes  gegen  eine  Frau,  welche  eine  deponirte  Geldsumme,  die  wohl 
fur  die  Freilassung  gegeben  war,  (vgl.  Serapis  bei  Freilassungen  in  Chaironea) 
unterschlagen  hat;  es  ist  dann  die  Aufforderungen  an  die  depcurevTcu  der'Ay- 
vr}  'A^pofitnj  (hier  Adad  genannt),  gestellt  bei  ihrer  Versammlung  die  Ver- 
wiinschung  auszusprechen.” 
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attachment  legalizing  all  that  was  visible  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  under  the  lex  collegia  tenuiorum.  The  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Neancler  and  Mosheim  has  established  that  the 
Christians  took  refuge  in  them  during  four  monarchs’ 
reigns,  and  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  were  closely  al¬ 
lied  and  confounded  with  them.  They  were  everywhere 
and  were  as  much  Greek  as  Egyptian  or  Roman;  and 
they  abounded  in  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  under 
one  communal  code  but  having  a  number  of  co-related 
names.39  They  are  found  to  have  invariably  possessed 
the  common  table  so  popular  and  economical  throughout 
the  ancient  world;  and  it  was  by  this  invaluable  usage 
that  they  were  able  to  head  off  the  speculations  of  the 
provision  rings  which  have  been  the  bane  of  every  age.40 
Renan  also  in  his  life  of  the  Messiah  several  times  de¬ 
clares  that  the  tlierapeutae  of  Philo  wTere  a  branch  of  the 
Palestinian  essenes. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  what  is  known  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  organizations  upon  the  founder  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  Seemingly  to  hide  this,  doubt  and  uncertainty  have 
covered  it.  Every  contamination,  such  as  the  Tubin¬ 
gen  school  has  been  jumbling  the  evidence.  It  is  even 
denied  that  Jesus  existed.41  He  is  proving  a  strictly 

39Neander,  Hist.,  I.,  p.  59S(jq.,  drawing  all  possible  from  Pliilo,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  both  orders  as  about  alike  and  directly  interlinked, 
says  the  therapeutic  life  was  godly.  They  were  Hebrews;  they  were  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  unmarried  women;  ascetic,  contemplative;  dwelt  quietly 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  JViceris;  resembled  anchorites;  shut  themselves  in 
crefxvela,  ixovaa-rripia ;  were  the  same  as  the  essenes;  “evident  that  one  was  a 
translation  of  the  other.’’  I.,  p.  61;  both  repudiated  slavery;  and  the  obser¬ 
vant  and  scholarly  commentator  joins  to  this  that  one  may  pre-suppose  a 
relationship  with  Christian  Beets;  sort  of  nominal  Christians;  an  element  of 
mysticism  in  both. 

40Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst .,  p.  12,  declares  that  the  etymon  <f>parpia  will 
stand  good  for  every  other  term;  note  26:  “In  iibertragener  Bedeutung steht 
wohl  auch  (f> parpla  in  weitestem  Sinn  fur  Verein  ;  </>parpta  Apa-riv,  Liban,  Decl., 

IV.,  p.  645,  Tys  t d)c  noKvpTrpaypLoyuiv  (pparpias.  Flut.,  He  Kurios .,  XV.,  147 

So  auch  avp-popia  KoAa/cojv,  Liban.  Epi.,  84,  p.  46;  Vgl.  7roo)(rcop.eda  c^parpias  *ai 
crup.p.opi'as  nai  oirep  eni  <rvp.nocriu>v  oi  nevyres  noiovcriv,  iireiSav  avTo?  e^aa-ros 
€<7Tiarwp  oAofcAijpo?  yece'crdai  p.rj  Svvaral,  crvyeAdovTC?,  airavret  e£  epaeov  rr\v  evw- 
Xi'av  eicr</>epov(rt.”  Joa,  Chrysost.,  Ad  Antioch.,  Horn.  XI.,  122,  vgl.  Lobeck,  Ag~ 
laoph.,  p.  1013.” 

41  Josephus,  (see  index  in  v.  Josephus  and  notes,  quoting  his  words),  has 
been  found  by  the  scholars  of  very  recent  times  to  be  exceedingly  accu¬ 
rate.  Several  allusions  of  his,  long  denied,  have  lately  turned  out  true  to 
the  inscriptions.  Josephus,  like  Diodorus,  is  being  searched  by  the  schol¬ 
ars  afresh,  It  has  been  long  denied  that  his  references  to  the  founder 
were  genuine.  This  is  now  no  longer  denied,  but  it  turns  out  that  he 
spoke  of  him  about  six  times  in  his  various  works;  and  some  of  them  are 
being  quoted  word  for  word.  According  to  Whiston,  it  is  found  that  Jose¬ 
phus  was  a  member  of  the  Essenes.  Euseb.,  I.,  11,  of  Eccles.  Hist.,  quotes 
verbatim  the  evidence  of  Josephus  regarding  “James,  the  brother  of  Jesus 
who  is  called  the  Christ.’  Origen,  Comm,  on  Matth.,  234,  says  that  Jose¬ 
phus  spoke  of  “James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  the  Christ.” 
Sozoinen,  Hist.  Eccles.,  I„  1,  gives  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  Josephus 
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historical  character  and  many  of  the  best  early  writers 
have  reluctantly  admitted  it,  but  their  testimony  has 
been  suspiciously,  not  to  say  purposely  covered  up.  The 
hawking  champions  of  property  and  power,  startled  by 
a  foreboding  that  the  advocates  of  labor  cannot  longer 
be  withheld  from  a  knowledge  of  true  reasons  why  this 
intellectual  giant  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple,  and  seeing  that  Christianity,  if  realized,  will  also 
drive  them  to  the  wall,  are  loud  against  him  to  this  day 
and  pronounce  his  personality  and  his  doctrine  false. 
We  propose  to  turn  the  light  upon  their  blasphemy.  We 

and  quotes  his  celebrated  words  in  Antiq.  XVIII.,  iii.,  3.  See  supra,  note, 
18.  Jerome  is  witness  for  the  genuineness  of  Josephus  in  De  Vir.  Illustr. 
where  the  Antiq.  of  Josephus,  XVIII.,  iii.,  3,  is  quoted  verbatim.  Georgius 
Syncellus,  Chronicon,  p.  339,  written,  A.D.  790,  quotes  Josephus.  Platini, 
De  Vitis.  Pontif.  in  Christo,  written  1480,  quotes  Antiq.,  XVIII.,  iii.,  3,  verbatim, 
adding  that  there  was  subjoined  this:  “And  the  famous  name  of  Christians 
taken  from  him  as  well  as  the  sect,  do  still  continue  in  being.”  Photius, 
Codex,  liber.,  XLVIII.,  speaks  of  a  now  unknown  book  of  Josephus  whose 
title  was  Substance  of  the  Universe.  In  this  work  the  Jewish  historian  speaks 
of  "The  Divinity  of  Christ."  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  I.,  11,  speaks  of  Josephus 
having  in  his  20th  Book  of  Histories,  spoken  of  the  vengeance  which  fell 
upon  the  Jews  who  slew  James  the  Just,  who  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  who 
was  called  the  Christ.  Origen,  Comm,  in  Matth.,  p.  234,  more  than  confirms 
it.  James  was  murdered  A  D.  62.  Cassidorus,  Hist.  Tripartit.  e  Sozomen, 
about  A.D.  510,  gave  a  synopsis  of  Josephus’  celebrated  statement  in  Antiq., 
XVIII.,  iii.,  3,  subscribing  to  its  being  genuine.  Again  Josephus  mentions 
that  “they  dared  put  Jesus  to  death,”  written  by  Sozomen,  A.D.  640.  The- 
ophilact.,  Joan.,  lib.  xiii.,  wroteabout  A.D.  1080,  that  he  read  from  Josephi.s 
the  following:  “The  city  of  the  Jews  was  taken  and  the  wrath  of  God  was 
kindled  and  Josephus  witnesses  also,  that  this  came  upon  them  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Jesus.”  Godfredus  Viterbriensis,  in  his  Chron.,  p.  366  Vers. 
RuHni.,  about  A.D.  1240,  confirms  and  quotes  his  passages.  It  is  found  that 
Josephus  again  mentions  Jesus  in  Antiq.,  XIX.,  ix.,  1,  in  very  plain  terms, 
as  follows:  “So  he  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  of  Judges,  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  them  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,  whose  name  was 
James.”  Ambrose,  on  Hegesippus,  De  Excid.  Urb.  Hierosolym.,  lib.  II.  cap. 
12,  quotes  Josephus’  entire  mention  in  Antiq.,  XVIII.,  iii.,  3,  for  genuine 
in  A.D.  360.  Nicephorus  Callistus,  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib,,  I.,  p.  90-91,  about  A.D. 
1360,  confirms  Josephus  as  a  very  reliable  writer.  Fourth  mention :  Suidas, 
Voce  Jesous,  wrote  A.D.  980,  speaking  of  Josephus  as  follows:  “Jesus  officia¬ 
ted  in  the  temple  with  the  priests.”  “This,”  says  Whiston,  in  his  trans.  of 
Josephus,  II.,  p.  571,  “was  taken  from  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  who  says  it 
was  copied  from  his  Memoirs  of  the  Captivity.”  John  Malela,  Chron.,  lib.,  X., 
A.D.  850;  Glycas,  Annual,  p.  234,  written  A.D.  1120;  Johann  Zonaras,  of  By¬ 
zantium  Chronicon  Annalium,  12th  century,  all  wrote  substantiating  the 
truthfulness  of  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Cedrenus,  A.D.  1060,  quotes  Jose¬ 
phus,  Antiq.,  XVIII.,  iii.,  for  reliable,  in  his  work,  Svvwi// is  To-Topiaw.  Me- 
carius,  in  Adis  Sanctorum,  tom.  V.,  p.  149,  ap.  Fabric,  Joseph.,  p.  61,  about 
A.D.  900,  quotes  the  Antiq.,  XVIII.,  iii.,  3,  verbatim.  Both  Suidas  and 
Thophylact  quoted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  a  book  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  in  modern  times,  written  by  Josephus,  which  repeatedly  spoke 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  must  have  been  of  great  value.  Gibbon,  Hist.  Decl.  e£ 
Fall.,  chap,  xvi.,  note  36,  says  the  mention  of  Josephus  “is  no  vulgar  for¬ 
gery.”  Isodorus  Pelusioto,  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  lib.  iv.,  Epistolamcm,  225, 
A.D.  410,  quoted  the  Antiq.,  XVIII.,  iii.,  3,  verbatim.  But  Jesus,  also  the 
Christians,  are  mentioned— See  index  in  v.  incl’g.  catch-words :— by  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Pliny,  Dio  Chrys.,  Abgar,  Pontius  Pilate,  Galen,  Lentulus,  Vopsicus, 
by  four  of  the  Augustan  historians  and  several  other  Pagan  writers,  and 
indirectly,  by  Celsus,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  Macrobius,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tional  monuments,  the  most  surprising  of  them  being  innumerable  finds  of 
under-ground  Rome,  all  proving  him  a  historical  character. 
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are  exhibiting  proof  that  the  socialism  called  Christian¬ 
ity  was  cheated  of  its  economic  half.  It  was  swindled 
out  of  the  most  important  moiety  of  its  usefulness  and 
goodness;  robbed  of  the  great  life-sustaining  nourish¬ 
ment,  leaving  little  but  famishing  lies  which  allure  but 
do  not  satisfy.  Awakening  by  their  own  energy,  men 
discover  that  the  church  is  far  astray  from  the  original 
plan  of  salvation.  Millions  refuse  to  longer  attend  the 
mocking  ordeals  of  a  vapid  and  hypocritical  cant,  which 
like  the  ancient  official  paganism  despoiled  the  name  of 
religion  and  made  a  history  of  Christianity  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  a  history  of  the  church. 

The  evidence  that  the  ebionites,  essenes,  nazarenes, 
therapeutse,  thiasoi,  hetserse,  eranoi  and  collegia  were 
one  and  the  same  the  world  over,  under  the  Solonic 
dispensation  is  now  overwhelmingly  manifest  through 
the  modern  schools  of  science;  and  we  shall  hereafter 
only  bring  them  in  as  occasion  requires.  We  proceed 
to  pen  dowrn  our  history  of  the  proletarian  classes  then 
struggling  under  the  emperor  Tiberius.  This  powerful 
man  after  receiving  the  official  report  of  Pilate,  and  his 
predecessor  who  wrote  out  the  life,  goodness,  elevating 
influence  and  moral  perfection  of  Jesus,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  but  denied,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian. 

Matthew,  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  says:  “Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem.”  It  is  wrell 
known  and  fully  acknowledged  that  this  Herod  who 
was  a  brutal  ruler  and  possessed  enormous  power  over 
the  province,  was  exceedingly  jealous,  and  being  a  nar¬ 
row-minded  and  cruel  man,  he  caused  the  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  slaughter  of  male  children,  even  including  his  own 
son,42  in  order  to  drag  them  all  under  the  broadaxe  at 
one  swoop,  so  as  to  make  sure  the  death  of  the  proph¬ 
etic  Jesus  among  the  victims  of  his  jealous  rage.  But 
ah!  there  had  been  “wise  men”  there,  who  had  taken 
precautions  against  his  assassination.  Something  secret 
and  extraordinary  occured  right  here  at  the  manger  or 
cave  which  is  believed  to  have  been  told  in  the  ungar¬ 
bled  original  history  given  by  Matthew,  written  in  the 
He  brew- Aramaic  tongue,  now  known  to  have  been  the 

■*2  See  supra ,  note  19,  of  this  chapter,  quoting  the  anecdotal  mention  by 
Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  who  gives  the  brutal  speech  of  Herod,  on  being  told 
that  his  own  son  was  one  of  the  victims; — “my  swine  rather  than  son.” 
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language  used  by  St.  Matthew  in  his  Gospel,  but  lost  in 
somebody’s  tergiversation  and  ruin  in  after  days.  How¬ 
ever,  Origen,  the  scholar,  scientist,  student  and  recorder 
of  facts,43  having  read  the  afterwards  burned  history  of 
Hegesippus  who  wrote  the  story  soon  after  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  had  in  it,  means  of  knowledge  at  his  command. 
His  book  on  the  history  of  the  doings  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,  was  burned  because  it  told  of  the  ebionitic 
essenes  who  had  mellowed  the  field  into  which  Jesus 
planted  and  careered,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  es¬ 
cape  of  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  infant  to  Egypt.  Justin, 
who  was  also  very  early,  read  it  and  from  him  we  have 
the  story.44  But  the  remarkable  and  tell-tale  point  of 
this  certainly  wonderful  revelation,  which  he  traces 
back  to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is,  that  no  distinction  is 
made  in  the  name  of  the  secret  order  into  which  the 
three  were  initiated.  He  calls  it  all  Mithraic,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  emperor  Hadrian’s  letter  to  Servianus 
when  in  Alexandria,  about  A.D.  129.46  It  is  known  that 
the  Mithraic  mysteries  were  the  essenic,  therapeutic 
and  eranic;  and  Hadrian  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  good 

*3  Origen  is  now  admitted  as  the  most  learned  of  all  the  ancient  comen- 
tators  on  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was  attacked  by 
the  prelates  and  despoilers  of  Christianity  and  driven  to  banishment  and  fi¬ 
nally  to  a  cruel  death 

44  Justin,  Dial.  Cum.  Tryphonc,  cap.  lxxviii.,  speaks  of  the  wise  men  who 
found  the  infant  with  Joseph  and  his  mother  in  a  cave.  These  travelers 
who  acted  very  strangely  after  the  fear  and  hostility  to  the  three  innocents 
leaked  out,  initiated  all  three  into  the  secret  order.  It  had  to  be  done  so 
that  the  brotherhood  could  spirit  them  away  under  the  impenetrable  um¬ 
brage  of  their  mystic  veil.  Thus  they  could  run  them  through  the  “  under¬ 
ground  railroad  ”  as  used  to  be  said  of  the  escape  of  American  slaves  to  the 
free  North  and  Canada,  and  land  them  safe  in  Egypt  among  congenital 
therapeutic  brotherhoods  who  provided  for  their  welfare:  “Kai  aviaTopycra 
i)v  Kai  npoeypatpa  ano  ’Htraiov  nepuconyv,  einiou  Sia  rows  A oyovs  efceiVovs  too?  ra 
Midpov  p.varqpia  napabiSovres,  ev  t6tt(o  enuca\ovp.evio  nap ’  auroi?  (rnr)\aio>  p.veicr- 
dai  vtt’  avr<t>v.”  k.t.A. 

46  We  give  the  statement  of  Flavius  Vopsicus,  as  he  quotes  Hadrian’s 
letter  to  his  friend  the  consul  Servianus,  together  with  his  statement,  that 
of  Phlegon  the  literary  freedman  who  first  wrote  it  in  his  book.  Vopsicus  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  seen  Phlegon’s  now  lost  work:  after  himself  mentioning 
the  Christians,  in  Saturnino,  Augustan  Hist.,  XXIX.,  7,  Vopsicus  says:  “Ac 
ne  quis  mihi  .^Egyptiorum  irascatur  et  meum  esse  credat  quod  in  litteras 
rettuli,  Hadriani  epistolam  ponam  ex  libris  Phlegontis  liberti  ejus  proditam, 
ex  qua  penitus  ^Egyptiorum  vita  detegetur:  ‘Hadrianus  Augustus,  Serviano 
Consuli,  Salutem,  ASgyptum,  quam  mihi  laudabas,  Serviane  carisseme  to- 
tam  didici  Ievum,  pendulam  et  ad  omnia  farm©  momenta  volitantem.  Illic 
qui  Serapem  colunt,  Christiani  sunt  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi 
episcopos  dicunt,  nemo  illic  archisynagogus  Judaeorum,  nemo  Samarites, 
nemo  Christianorum  presbyter  non  Mathematicus,  non  haruspex,  non  aliptes. 
Ipse  ille  patriarcha  cum  ^Egyptum  venerit,  ab  aliis  Serapidem  adorare,  ab 
aliis  cogitur  Christum.  Genus  hominum  seditiossimum,  vanissimum,  injurio- 
sissimum,  civitas  opulenta,  dives,  fecunda,  in  qua  nemo  vivat  otiosus. 
Alii  vitrurn  conflant,  alii  charta  conficitur,  alii  linifiones,  omnes  certe  cujus- 
cumque  artis  et  videntur  et  habentur.  Podagrosi  quod  agant  habent,  hah- 
ent  caesi  quod  faciant  ne  chiragrici  quidem  apud  eos  otiosi  vivunt.” 
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writers  about  Christ  who  declares  mithraism  to  have 
presented  the  closest  resemblance  to  Christianity  of  all 
other  pre-christian  secret  unions  or  brotherhoods. 

Brought  up  under  the  veil  from  boyhood,  Jesus  knew 
how  to  keep  secrets.46  Baring  Gould,  in  his  work  on 
the  Last  and  Hostile  Gospels,  charges  that  this  Messiah 
did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  a  Jewish  prophet,  but 
holds  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt  as  a  magician 
and  an  initiate  into  the  then  heathen  temples,  which 
were  those  of  the  Mithraic  and  therapeutic  doctrines. 
According  to  Benan,  who  spent  money  and  a  useful  life 
in  his  research  into  the  character,  surroundings  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  great  teacher,  it  seems  that  at  best,  “He 
was  a  stranger  and  without  influence,  long  compelled 
to  lock  his  discontent  within  himself  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  sentiments  only  to  the  initiate  society  which  ac¬ 
companied  him.”  According  to  the  Ogdoad,  VIII.,  the 
Decad,  X.,  the  Duodecad,  XII.,  in  all  30,  the  30  900ns  or 
periods  of  his  life  are  accounted  for.  If,  as  recounted 
in  the  strange  averment  of  Irenseus,  Jesus  lived  to  be 
fifty  years  old,  from  the  time  he  was  initiated  by  the 
wise  men,  and  started  for  Egypt,  he  would  be  a  long 
time  in  Egypt  learning  arts,  and  still  be  thirty  years  in 
Nazareth  with  his  father  who  soon  returned  to  his  home. 
This  accounts  for  his  powerful  secret  organization  and 
possible  sympathy  and  personal  acquaintance  with  John 
the  Baptist. 

Search  as  we  may,  the  knowledge  we  are  able  to  col¬ 
lect  of  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  mysterious 
escape  from  Judsea  and  the  first  intimations  of  him,  when 
working  at  his  father’s  trade  in  and  about  Nazareth,  is 
extremely  meager.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  studied 
magic  in  Egypt.  Some  accounts  prove  him  to  have 
learned  this  and  taught  it  for  the  economic  purpose  of 
earning  a  living  during  the  danger  period  of  his  sojourn 
in  Africa.  There  are  some  apocryphal  stories  about 
his  infant  precocity  which  are  silly.  He  learned  to  be  a 
good,  intelligent  member  of  his  union;  he  learned  to 
speak  Greek;  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Syriac  and 
Coptic;  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  Philo;  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem  and  took  more  instructions  from 

46  Mattli xvi.,  20;  xvii  ,  9;  Mark,  viii.,  30;  ix.,  8.  “Tore  SieareiXaro  toU 
lxadr)Tals  avrov ,  IVa  p.TjSevt  elnwcriv,  on  avros  ecrriv  6  Xpio-roc.”  For  Mark.  viii.. 
30:  “Kai  ejren/u.Tja-fv  airoli,  iVa /aijSevi  Aeytocn  Trepi  avrov. ’’ 
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Gamaliel  and  other  learned  and  good  rabbis  of  the  san¬ 
hedrim,  and  went  back  to  his  father,  an  educated  and 
accomplished  young  man.. 

He  was  not  above  work  This  is  the  everlasting  glory 
of  Jesus.  Without  this  world-renowned  attribute  he 
is  of  no  possible  figure  in  a  history  of  the  ancient  lowly. 
All  commentators,  all  historians,  all  adverse  critics,  the 
Gibbons,  Lucians,  Porphyries,  Paines,  Ingersols,  even 
the  Jews  unite  in  the  unequivocal  admission  that  he 
was  a  lowly,  humble,  refined,  faultless,  perfect  working¬ 
man,  against  whom  never  a  fault  of  movement  or  slip  of 
judgment  was  discovered  from  the  days  he  trod  the 
earth  down  to  this  our  living  age.47 

Jesus,  if  we  must  dismiss  the  report  of  Irenseus,  was 
fourteen  years  old  when  Tiberius  assumed  imperial 
power  at  Rome.  Jerusalem,  the  land  of  the  Jordan, 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Rome.  This  emperor, 
on  hearing  of  his  crucifixion  which  he  regarded  as  an 
illegal  deed,  was  incensed  and  punished  the  procu¬ 
rator  Pontius  Pilate  severely  for  his  part  in  it.  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  so  pleased  with  the  good  works  of  Christ  that 
he  wanted  him  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome.48 

4"  Renan,  Jesus,  pp.  272,  3,  4,  trans.:  “He  was  probably  a  man  of  prodi¬ 
gious  voice,  eloquence,  magnetism  and  sweetness,  and  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  them.’’  Again  p.  104:  “Jesus  has  no  visions.  God  does  not 
speak  to  him  from  without,  God  is  in  Him;  He  lives  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
by  uninterrupted  communication;  he  does  not  see  Him  but  understands 
Him,  without  the  need  of  thunder  and  the  bush,  like  Moses;  or  of  a  reveal¬ 
ing  tempest  like  Job;  or  of  an  oracle  like  the  old  Greek  sages;  or  a  familiar 

genius  like  that  of  Socrates;  or  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  like  Mahomet _ ’’  It 

is  impossible  to  raise  any  question  of  race,  or  to  inquire  what  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins.” 

48  Tertullian,  Apol.,  V. :  “Vetus  erat  decretum,  ne  qui  Deus  ab  imperatore 
consecraretur,  nisi  a  senatu  probatus ....  Tiberius  ergo,  cujus  tempore  nomen 
ehristianum  in  saeculum  intravit,  annunciata  sibi  ex  Syria  Palaestina  qufn  il- 
lic  veritatem  istius  divinitatis  revelaverat,  detulit  ad  senatum  cum  prteroga- 
tiva  suffragii  sui.  Senatus,  quia  non  ipse  probaverat,  respuit.”  The  senate 
in  refusing  was  thus  snubbing  the  emperor  who  is  reported  by  more  than  one 
to  have  been  converted.  Mr.  Gibbon,  chap,  xvi.,  note  105,  however,  thinks 
that  the  senate’s  refusal  to  place  Jesus  among  the  divinities  of  Rome  did  not 
raise  the  anger  of  Tiberius,  who  contented  himself  with  his  treating  of  all 
Christians  kindly  during  the  lour  remaining  years  ofhis  life.  Eusebius  and 
Chrysostom  confirm  this  story  of  Tiberius.  iElios  Lampridius,  cf.  Lardner, 
Testimonies,  III.,  p.  157,  testifies  that  Alexander  Severus  conand  the  statues  of 
Abraham,  Christ,  Orpheus  and  others  to  be  placed  in  his  lararium  or  sanc¬ 
tum  sanctorum,  among  others.  Neander,  II.,  p.  7,  tells  us  that  Constantius 
Chlorus,  the  father  of  Constantine,  and  a  pagan,  gave  a  place  for  Christ,  by  the 
side  of  the  Gods  of  Rome.  Among  the  Elagabulan  deities  is  the  inscription, 
I>eae  Cyrist,  in  Parietinis  Fregellarum,  Orell,  no.  1945.  Gorius,  Monumentum 
sivi  Columbarium,  p,  xxiv.,  speaks  of  the  tendency,  at  the  time  of  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  to  amalgamate  the  Roman  deities  into  one:  “Veluti  Deam 
Pantheam,  deorum  omnium  cultu  et  attributis  lionoratam  fuisse.”  He  cites 
+he  contents  of  the  Columbaiuum  as  furnishing  inscriptional  evidence.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  established  by  history  and  monumental  relics  that  not  only 
Tiberius  but  Hadrian  and  lleliogabulus  apotheocized  Him;  and  it  looks  as  if 
Tiberius,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  actually  set  up  his  statue  in  the  imperial 
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The  archaeologists  inform  ns  that  while  there  were  no 
"baptists  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
the  great  Solonic  organizations  were  baptist.  This  we 
have  shown  in  our  chapter  on  that  subject.49  In  perfect 
conformity  with  this  new  discovery  that  Jesus  founded 
Christianity  in  the  Solonic  brotherhoods,  we  find  him, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  courting  the  acquaintance 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Commentators  are  confounded 
in  this  mysterious  event.  That  there  was  an  initiation 
of  baptism  here  the  whole  Christian  world  seems  agreed. 
But  nobody  until  now  knew  that  thousands  of  genuine 
labor  unions  existed  at  that  moment  in  and  around  those 
regions.60  They  thronged  in  Lower  Syria  a  few  leagues 
up  from  North  Palestine  when  this  occurred  and  the 
stone  monuments  of  dozens  of  them  are  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Joppa  in  Phoenicia  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  Even  fishermen’s  inscriptions  are  now 
being  picked  up  on  the  famous  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  The  Nazarenes  were  mithraic  ebionites  taking 
their  name  from  Nazareth  and  nobody  knows  how  long 
they  had  been  there.  There  was  contempt  for  them  be¬ 
cause  they  were  an  organization  of  working  people. 

Penan  has  shown61  that  Nazareth  was  a  citv  of  conten- 

«/ 

tious  discussions  and  that  its  people  were  greatly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  in  Judsea,  about 
the  time  of  Herod’s  reign.  They  were  almost  at  a  point 
of  revolt.  The  miseries  they  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  galled  their  conscience  and  manhood,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  sad  in  their  beautiful  topographical  retreat,  one  of 
the  most  charming  in  the  world  to  this  day.  It  is  a 

Jarariam,  The  much-quoted  historian  of  the  Cwsars,  iElius  Lampridius,  in 
Alex.  Severus,  XVIII.,  43,  brings  more  evidence  showing  that  Jesus  was  long 
deified  by  the  pagans  at  Rome:  “Capitolinm  septimo  quoque  die,  cum  in 
urbeesset,ascendit,  templa  frequentavit.  Christo  templum  facere  voluit,  eum- 
que  inter  deos  recipere.  Quod  et  Hadrianus  cogitasse  fertur,  qui  templa 
in  omnibus  civitatibus  sivi  simulacris  jusserat  fieri,  quas  hodieque  idcirco, 
quia  non  liabent  numina  dicuntur  Hadriani,  quae  ille  ad  hoc  parasse  diceba- 
tur ;  sed  prohibitus  est  ab  is,  qui  consulentes  sacra  reppererant  omnes 
christianos  futuros,  si  id  fecisset,  et  templa  reliqua  desecrenda.”  All  this 
for  the  pagans  who  craved  to  have  Jesus  swell  out  of  the  evironment  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  which  he  belonged;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  at  a  very 
early  time  a  strong  opposition  by  the  workers’  organizations  themselves  who 
claimed  that  to  inflate  their  master  to  an  aristocratic  realm  would  be  blas¬ 
phemy,  in  the  interest  of  priests,  prelates  and  unearned  wealth. 

w  Supra,  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

so  Augustine’s  curious  passage  in  Joan.,  V.:  “Mithra  Christianus  est,”  is 
explained  in  this  discovery.  Waltzing,  Hist  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  330,  refers 
to  this  astonishing  confession  when  he  says:  “Les  membres  des  colleges 
prefessionels  et  fun^raires  s’  appelaient  ordinairement  coll>gue ;  c’est  A  dire 
membre  du  meme  college;  amici  ou  sodales;  c’  est  A  dire  comerades  et 
amis. 

si  Life  of  Jesus,  in  his  beautiful  topographical  dissertation. 
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monument  to  their  honor  as  men,  that  they  had  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  revolt  against  the  oppressions  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to. 

This  personage,  amid  these  self-help  organizations, 
in  the  year  A.D.  30  or  before,  began  to  teach  the  al¬ 
ready  developed  lore  of  truth.  He  explained  with  won¬ 
derful  powers  the  necessities  of  a  universal  brotherhood 
and  the  ways  of  salvation  from  the  tyranny  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  Solon, 
which  was  now  more  than  ever  hated  by  the  aristocrats 
desiring  human  slavery,  he  worked  up  an  opposition 
to  existing  regulations.  It  succeeded.  He  next  car¬ 
ried  his  conquest  into  Jerusalem,  seventy  miles  to  the 
south.  He  had  already  worked  there  as  a  scholar.  He 
reappeared  as  a  teacher.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
attacked  the  economic  rather  than  religious  conditions. 
He  discovered  that  there  was  a  gang  of  outside  traders 
who  were  using  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  a  market 
place  for  gains.  No  one  dared  to  disturb  them  because 
like  the  stock  gamblers  of  Lombard  and  Wall  streets, 
they  held  the  shining  coins.  Their  wealth  awed  the 
common  people.  The  sectaries  and  the  Sanhedrim  had 
submitted  to  the  infamy  from  immemorial  time,  until 
the  interests  of  all  were  one. 

But  in  this  master  they  found  a  match.  He  attacked 
these  devils  of  dicker  and  money  changers  and  drove 
them  from  the  sanctuary.  It  was  no  mere  verbal  sua¬ 
sion;  he  whipped  them  out  like  dogs.  They  had  long 
enough  blasphemed  justice  and  honor  by  turning  the 
sacred  temple  into  shambles  of  mercenary  greed.  They 
had  proved  by  their  desecrations  that  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  With  a  powerful  hand,  and  he 
must  have  been  a  giant,  he  seized  them  and  violently 
whipped  them  from  the  place.  Inexpressibly  graphic 
and  terrible  is  the  Greek  of  this  master-stroke  of  the 
founder  of  socialism.82 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  student  of  human  na¬ 
ture  understands  the  unforgiving  emotion  of  hate,  es¬ 
pecially  when  based  upon  the  dissolute  instinct  of  cov¬ 
etousness.  To  be  interrupted  from  their  methods  of 
money-getting  men  will  fortify  their  pretentions  with  a 

52  John,  ii.,  15-16:  Kal  TroiTjaas  $paye'AAioi/  e/c  a\OLVLiiiV  irai/res  e£e/3aAeu  e* 
tou  iepov,  ra  re  npo^ara  Kal  tou?  /3oa?,  Kal  tuv  /coAAu/Suttiou  e£e'xee  to  Kepp. a  Kal 
Ta?  rpane^as  avearpeif/e,  Kal  toi?  ra?  irepicrrepas  ttcdA ouctu'  tineu’  apare  vavra 
fvrevtJei/*  p.rj  noietre  tov  oIkov  tou  narpos  p.ov  oIkov  ep.nopiov. 
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clandestine  villainy  inspiring  them  to  secret  conspira* 
cies  with  the  officers  of  the  law  and  cause  them  to  w^ork 
in  secret,  and  form  unions  of  their  fraternities,  powerful 
in  numbers  and  bribing  influence,  such  as  to  secure  the 
friendship  and  support  of  fellow  millionaires,  prelates, 
politicians,  kings  and  emperors.  This  was  true  in  the 
case  of  the  daring  workingman  who  drove  the  ravenous 
corruptionists,  stock  gamblers  and  provision  rings  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Hatred  and  underhanded 
intrigue  was  soon  to  develop  itself  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
the  proto-martyr.  Jesus  was  a  real  workingman,  born 
and  raised  among  vigor-inspiring  environments,  with  a 
feeling  for  the  poor.53  He  went  ahead,  got  down  to  the 
bottom,  planted  a  vast  scheme  of  political  economy  in  the 
open  world;  it  was  secret  before.  True,  he  planted 
amid  the  mellow  brotherhoods,  loving,  working  for,  and 
engendering  sympathy  among  themselves,  the  creators 
and  authors  of  sympathy,  that  grand  and  hitherto  al¬ 
most  unknown  emotion  of  the  human  breast;  but  they 
had  not  yet  dared  to  lisp  louder  than  with  the  still  small 
voice  that  they  had  a  soul,  much  less  a  right  to  herald 
to  all  the  world  the  beautiful  socialism.  They  had 
never  dared  to  burst  the  trammels  of  contempt  and  dan¬ 
ger  and  make  of  their  plan  an  open  political  economy  to 
the  new  salvation.  No  one  could  do  this  but  the  katli- 
egemon,  long  promised  to  come  in  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  No  mighty  military  genius,  with  gilded  trappings 
and  kingly  pageantry;  no  thundering  potentate  or  pre¬ 
tentious  heir  to  proud  dynasties  could  work  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  men  of  labor.  The  proud  Hebrew 
of  the  Mosaic  law  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  supposing 
this.  The  poor  and  lowly  Jews,  the  brilliant  working¬ 
men  both  of  that  day  and  of  this  have  perceived  this 
fundamental  fact  that  no  messiah  could  succeed;  none 
but  a  workingman  born  of  the  flesh  who  in  humility 
makes  the  wealth  of  nations,  builds  means  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  invents,  makes  and  nationalizes  tools  of  labor  to 
solve  the  problem  and  crumble  pride  and  arrogance  into 
dust. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Egypt  he  learned  the  trade  of 

53  Justin,  Cum.  Tryph.,  89.  declares  he  was  in  the  habit  of  working  at 
making  plows  and  os-yokes:  "TovTa  yap  t a  reKToruca  «pya  eipya^ero  apdpui- 
noLf  toy,  aporpa  kou  £vya.  8ia  rovTdjy  nai  ra  Trj?  SiKaiocnn'Tjs  <rvp.fio\a  SiSaaxwt' 

evfpyr)  fH.av.  ac.t.A. 
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the  dyers.64  We  have  much  to  say  in  future  pages  about 
the  dyers.  They  swarmed  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in 
the  Phrygian  Heraclia,  Colossse,  Ephesus  and  Laodi- 
cea,  and  there  is  important  Biblical  mention  of  them  in 
several  other  places. 

The  general  teachings  of  Jesus  were  perfectly  logical, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  great  words  of  Aristotle  who 
told  the  world  that  men  bound  down  to  the  awful  mis¬ 
eries  they  were  suffering  in  his  time,  could  not  be  good 
citizens.  That  required  some  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  trammels  of  poverty  and  persecution.  Un¬ 
der  Christianity,  therefore,  mind  must  be  elevated  to  a 
susceptibility  of  good  citizenship.  The  great  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  were  ready.  But  the  millions  of  members, 
all  slaves  or  their  descendants,  were  still  too  low,  though 
now  possesing  some  means  to  work  out  their  lasting 
hope. 

The  teacher  is  now  born.  His  coming  business  is  to 
make  the  most  of  conditions.  Economic  misery  must 
be  cured.56  Hermes  Pastor,  one  of  the  earliest  church 
fathers,  proposed  a  cure  but  he  was  hounded  down.56 
He  wanted  the  cure,  long  in  operation  by  the  law  and  its 
method,  celebrated  as  the  brotherhoods,  beautiful  in 
mutual  care.  When  the  kathegemon  came,  he  was  taken 
in  by  the  poor,  but  hunted  by  the  aristocratic,  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

No  shambling,  floundering  moon-calf  could  veer  those 
centuries,  unhinged  by  the  Homan  conquests,  into  line. 
Such  an  abnormity  as  a  messiah  to  set  none  at  liberty 
but  Jews,  and  that  by  dint  of  a  “conquering  hero,”  was 
impossible.  Another  Athenion  with  a  glittering  wand 

64  Apocryphal  New  Testament ,  Lord,  1821,  p.  21:  “There  are  several  sto¬ 
ries  believed  of  Christ,  proceeding  from  this  Gospel;  as  that  which  Mr. 
Sike  relates  out  of  La  Brosse’s  Persian  Lexicon,  that  Christ  practiced  the 
trade  of  a  dyer,  and  his  working  with  the  oolors;  from  whence  the  Persian 
dyers  honor  him  as  their  patron,  and  call  a  dyehouse  a  shop  of  Christ  ” 
The  legend  tends  to  explain  the  Kvpi6.no>;  of  which  wonder  we  make  revel¬ 
ations  from  the  archaeologists;  and  it  may  be  that  the  boy  actually  lived 
in  Persia.” 

66Aristotle,  Problem.,  XXX.,  10,  as  paraphrased  into  Latin  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  XX.,  4:  “Quibus  causis  scenici  artifices  plerumque  pravi  esse  sol- 
ent?  Nonne  quod  studii  sapientiae  minime  participes  sunt,  consumpta  in  ne- 
cessaria  attificii  meditatione  vitae  maxima  parte,  et  quod  plerumque  nunc 
in  intemperantia,  nunc  in  egestate  degunt?  Ex  utroque  enim  pravitas  or¬ 
itur.”  Spend  most  of  their  time  in  extreme  poverty.  True!  and  in  intempe¬ 
rance;  just  so.  Then  with  the  great  Aristotle,  we  ask,  how  could  they  be 
good  citizens?  They  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  lowest  things. 

sc  Hermes  Pastor,  Book  III.,  Similitude ,  x.,  cap.  4  “I  say  that  every  one 
ought  to  be  saved  from  inconveniences.  Both  he  who  is  in  want  and  he  who 
Kutlereth  inconveniences  in  daily  life  is  in  much  torture  and  necessity.  Who¬ 
ever  rescues  a  soul  from  physical  necessity,  will  win  for  himself  great  joy. * 
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the  world  did  not  want.  Another  tire-spitting  Eunus 
with  a  reeking  sword  would  have  made  memory  shudder. 
Another  Spartacus  could  only  thrill,  much  less  convert 
the  dizzy  race.  A  demokolax  flunkying  before  Jehovah 
for  authority  to  twirl  this  Armageddon  of  Jordan  into  a 
lake  of  blood  and  vengeance  would  not  do.  Such  a  re¬ 
turn  to  theirascible  and  concupiscent  champions,  who 
had  failed,  would  have  been  a  libel  on  the  masterly  prow¬ 
ess  of  a  jostling  movement,  the  only  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  working  millions.  Mosaism  never  taught 
that  labor  is  the  highest  majesty  of  the  universe.  Thus 
when  the  teacher  came  to  openly  proclaim  and  redeem 
the  world,  though  meekest  and  humblest  of  the  lowly, 
he  was  “King  of  Kings.”  This  Being  is  still  fresh  among 
us,  a  factor  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  whether  spirit¬ 
ual  or  actual  we  care  not — a  representative  of  progress; 
an  eternally  evolving  light,  blazing  down  upon  civili¬ 
zation,  political  economy,  mutual  love  and  care,  in  beams 
of  the  old  salvation.  The  Hebrew  workingman,  shrewd, 
brilliant,  progressive,  is  again  to  do  as  did  great  num¬ 
bers  of  his  ancient  kindred.  He  will  be  swift  to  redis¬ 
cover  these  almost  demolished  foundations  of  his  own 
masonry  and  rehabilitate  the  socialism  he  himself  has 
planted.  If  to-day  there  exists  a  race  that  deserves  to 
be  proud  of  its  record  it  is  that  of  the  Hebrew.  We 
are  in  possession  of  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  the 
Semitic  workingmen  who  in  Asia  were  foremost  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  enormous  Solonic  organization  which  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  this  history.  It  was  not  the  quarrelsome 
aristocrats  of  Jerusalem  whose  sectaries  fought  for  a 
rich  messiah,  gorgeous  and  studded  with  military  trap¬ 
pings,  raging  like  Bar  Cochbas.67 

This  species  of  messianism  never  failed  to  end  in  dis¬ 
aster.  They  wanted  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  Babylonia,  Corinth,  Philippi  and  Greek-speaking 

67  Doane,  Bible  Myths,  pp.  423-437,  under  the  denomination  of  Angel  Mes¬ 
siahs,  gives  a  list  of  those  he  has  discovered:  Guatama,  Simon  Magus, 
Basilides,  Menander,  Manes,  Appollonius  and  others.  Bar  Cochbas  came 
last.  He  had  an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  proposed  to  win  by  the  sword, 
but  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  Romans,  during  Hadrian’s  time,  A.D.  130- 
138.  General  disaster  attended  his  ravings,  which  ended  in  the  second 
destruction  of  Jeruselem;  see  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.,  I.,  2nd  century,  part 
I.,  cap.  1,  §  11:  “The  Jews,  first  under  Trajan,  A.D.  116,  and  afterwards  un¬ 
der  Adrian,  A.D.  132,  led  on  by  Bar  Cochbas  who  pretended  to  be  the 
messiah,  laid  insurrection  against  the  Romans;  and  again  suffered  the 
greatest  calamities.  A  vast  number  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  a  new 
city,  ^Elia  Capitolina,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  not  an 
individual  of  the  miserable  race  was  allowed  to  enter.” 
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islands,  as  well  as  Palestine,  the  Jews  prove  a  potent 
factor  in  the  great  organized  industries.  Their  archae¬ 
ological  remains  give  them  their  history  in  words  more 
reliable  than  those  of  any  historian  and  these  words, 
with  the  crude  slabs  of  stone  which  perpetuate  them 
are  in  the  scientific  collections  of  many  museums.  Thus 
the  ancient  work  of  the  Solonic  dispensation  is  proved 
to  have  been  largely  Semitic.  The  Hebrews,  environed 
by  persecutions,  shadowed  by  police,  insulted  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  proconsular  spies,  wisely  mixed  wfith  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  for  safety,  and  in  a  common  bond,  they  all  safely 
worked  out  the  economical  problem  of  life  together.68 

We  are  far  from  any  wish  to  present  a  disquisition  in 
opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  TJp  to  that 
time  no  legal  instrument  of  its  enormous  value  had 
spread  such  wholesome  civilization.  But  as  it  is  w7ell- 
known  and  adhered  to,  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
comes  down  to  us  in  power  and  glory  in  the  sacred 
writ,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  our  criticism  and  scarcely 
of  our  mention.  It  was  a  religion.  We  are  not  writing 
a  religious  book.  Solonism  was  not  a  religion.  The 
point  in  contact  with  a  history  of  the  strictly  ancient 
unions  is  aimed  only  at  the  working  people.  It  is  seven 
hundred,  or  perhaps  one  thousand  years  more  ancient 
than  the  Solonic  law.  It  provided  for  slavery;  the  new 
jus  coeundi  emancipated  slaves  by  buying  them  honor¬ 
ably  from  their  masters;  the  jus  coeundi  had  no  king,  no 
nationality,  knew  no  distinction  between  man  and  man ; 
mosaism  built  cities  and  gilded  temples;  the  jus  coe¬ 
undi  built  only  cabins  of  comfort  and  modest  kuriakoi, 
and  scholse  for  business  details  and  common  tables,  and 
had  miniature  groves  and  fountains  for  symposiums, 
banquets  and  communal  joys.  The  one  was  proud, 
majestical,  ambitious;  the  other  humble,  occult,  unde¬ 
fended,  except  through  the  reverence  of  reigning  des¬ 
potism  for  the  sacredness  of  lawgivers  who,  in  almost  a 
reign  of  Saturn  had  established  it;  the  one  paid  its  at¬ 
tentions  to  shrines,  rites  and  sectaries;  the  other  delved 
in  industries,  built  up  the  wealth  of  nations,  while  bur¬ 
rowing  in  secret,  and  unknown;  the  one  wanted  its 
Sampsons  and  Solomons;  the  other  held  and  hugged  a 
code  of  inter-mutual  love  which  created  avast  emotional 

58  John,  xiii.,  29:  Tii'es  yap  eSoKovw,  enei  to  yXoiaaoKop-ov  6  ’IoiiSa?,  ore 

Aeyei  avriS  6  ’Itjo’oCs*  ay  opacrov,  Siv  \peiav  e\op.ev  ecs  r» )v  eoprijy,  rj  to  is  n  rw^oi? 
ivan  fi«5,  See  also  John,  xii.,  6;  Acts.,  ii.,  44-45;  iv.,  32-34. 
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sympathy,  with  father  and  mother,  and  sweet  frater¬ 
nal  affection — new  creations  which  Christianity  made  its 
foundation  and  corner-stone.  Such  is  joroved  by  both 
inscriptional  and  literary  evidence  to  have  constituted 
the  difference  between  the  Mosaic  and  Solonic  dispen¬ 
sations,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.59 

The  fact  can  ro  longer  be  suppressed  that  the  men 
at  the  head  of  this  great  movement  were  all  initiates 
into  secret  orders.  They  were  to  keep  secrets.60 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  point  in  this  his¬ 
tory  than  the  discovery  that  the  Jews  of  Phrygia  at  least 
the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  seven  churches  and  many 
others,  did  not  follow  the  Mosaic,  but  the  Solonic  code. 
This  is  being  elaborated  by  the  archaeologists.61  We 

59  Smith,  Did.  of  the  Bible ,  Bost.,  III.,  p.  2372,  explains  how  Paul  tore 
away  from  the  strictly  Mosaic  law  and  discarded  circumcision,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  w  juld  act  in  reconciling  the  brotherhoods  in  Asia  Minor  and  outside 
of  Palestine.  Large  numbers  of  the  Jews  left  the  synagogue,  a  purely 
Greek  word  and  temi  1.:,  and  joined  the  “House  of  the  Lord.”  Neander, 
Planting ,  chap.  iii. :  “it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  first  induced  by  his 
disposi+:or.s  with  the  Hellenists,  to  present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
positio  u  the  Mosaic  law.”  Amer.  Cjclopcedia  in  verb.  Hebrews ,  Epist.tothe: 
1  It  ai  red  to  demonstrate  the  preeminence  of  Christ  over  Moses  and  the 
angels  of  the  Lord;  and  of  the  gospel  over  the  law:  and  to  show  that  the 
latter  was  typical  of  the  former  and  was  abolished  by  it.”  Acta.  Eanct.Theod 
Ancyr..  §  3:  “Paganorum  atque  Judmorum  magnum  numerum  adduxit  ad 
Ecclesiam.”  Ma::  Mull  ar,  Origin  of  Religion,  p.  130,  thinks  Mosaism  and  the 
Zend  Avista  one  an  \  the  same.  They  were  both  heartless  to  the  producers. 

coMatth.,  xvi.,  20:  xvii.,  9;  Mark,  viii. ,  30;  ix.,  8;  Philo,  De  Vita  Contem- 
plativa,  §  1.,  ii.,  p.  4L,  declares  that  the  brotherhoods  of  Egypt,  now 
proved  by  inscriptions  found  in  Asia  Minor  to  be  one  and  the  same  with 
the  industrial  unions  of  the  diaaoi,  epavoi ,  eraipcu  and  collegia,  took  care 
both  of  the  body  and  the  soul :  “Gepanevrai  nai  depanevriSes  KaAovvTac,  jjtoc 
nap'  berov  iarpmr)U  €7ra>yeAA.ovrat  Kpeiacrova  rrjs  Kara  no Aeis  (17  pev  yap  (rufiara  de- 
panevet  povov,  execvT)  fie  ical  ipVKac.  k.t.A  /)  t)  nap’  ocrov  e*  <f>v<reu)s  Kai  tu>v  iepiov 
vop<ov,  enai8ev&y}<rav  dtpaneveuv  to  ou.  k.t.A.”  Thus  they  must  have  an  eye 
on  their  bodily  comforts,  their  souls  and  the  common  wealth.  They  were 
the  original  cooperative  commonwealth.  The  etymological  kinship  of  ther- 
apeutae,  essenes,  diaaoi,  and  the  rest,  we  have  already  shown.  Luders,  Di- 
onys.  Kunst.,  p.  53,  note  100,  who  in  enumerating  the  fifty  different  trade 
unions  attached  to,  and  bound  together  in  the  Great  Gemeinde,  argues 
that  they  are  pretty  much  one  root-word.  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  206:  “From 
this  moment  he  takes  the  position  no  longer  of  the  Jewish  reformer  but  of 
a  destroyer  of  Judaism.” 

6i  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  538,  no,  399  bis:  “A  vp. 
'PoO(f>os  TouAcavoO  j8\  inoirjaa  to  rjpuiov  epavriZ  <e  rjj  <Tvp.fHu>  pov  A  vp.  Tan  avjj'  it 
6  erepog  ov  Te&rj.  eL  fie  n?  e7rtT>jfievcrt,  tov  vopou  oifiev  tCiv  Eiovfie'iv.”  Dr.  Ram¬ 
say,  substantiating  his  opinion  by  that  of  Rheinach,  here  sees  that  this  law 
referred  to  in  the  inscription,  though  applying  to  the  Jews,  was  not  the 
law  of  Moses.  He  remarks:  “This  remarkable  epitaph  may  be  added  here 
though  not  Christian.  The  law  of  the  Jews  cannot  here  be  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses;”  and  farther  on  he  says:  “The  phrase  is  suggestive  of  a  strong  Jew¬ 
ish  element  in  the  Apameian  population.”  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  ,it 
being  given  among  quite  a  number  of  unions,  though  undesignated  in  the 
brevity  of  this  particular  inscription,  Aurelius  Rhuphus  was  a  member  of 
a  union;  and  it  was  not  the  Mosaic  law  referred  to  but  none  other  than 
the  Solonic.  Ramsay,  p.  6.3.  again  states,  referring  to  this  same  390:  “In 
no.  399,  bis,  the  law  o.  tlio  Jews  is  mentioned,  and  we  recognize  there, 
with  S.  Rheinach,  not  the  ,aw  of  Moses,  but  a  regulation  agreed  upon.” 
Of  course  it  is  the  “ij  opoTatfroi  '  clause  of  the  Solonic  law.  See  Digest, 
XLVII.,  Tit.,  xxii.,  le  :.  4,  which  we  have  so  frequently  quoted. 
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are  reminded  by  Strabo  that  the  Dionysanartist&*n  early 
times  suffered  great  persecutions  from  the  kings.  At- 
talus  drove  them  on  account  of  a  strike,  first  to  Myon- 
nesos,  later  to  Lebedos  and  they  had  already  been  ban¬ 
ished  to  Ephesus,  where  they  formed  great  and  power¬ 
ful  unions,  retaining  Teos  as  their  central  seat.  As  great 
numbers  of  them  were  Jewish  working  people  we  give 
his  statement.62  The  learned  Ramsay  declares  in  his 
books  on  the  Phrygian  cities  that  “The  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  in  Apameia  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
(B.C.  280-261)  The  seleucid  kings  used  the  Jews  as  an 
element  of  the  colonies  which  they  founded  to  fasten 
their  hold  on  Phrygia  and  other  countries,”  and  on  the 
same  page  he  adds  that:  “when  Antiochus  the  great,  de¬ 
sired  to  strenghten  his  cause  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
about  B.C.  200,  he  brought  two  thousand  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  from  Babylonia  and  settled  them  in  the  strongholds 
granting  them  lands  and  guaranteeing  them  his  favor 
in  every  way.”63 

Long  before  that  they  had  settled  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  especially  in  Phrygia  and  Syria,  but  the  strange 
and  difficult  problem  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  real  Mosaic  Jews,  for  they  came  from  the  river 
Euphrates,  not  from  Palestine.  There  is  a  legend  that 
a  great  split-away  occured  at  the  Exodus.64  We  have 
inklings  that  they  did  not  faithfully  follow  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  furthermore  that  these  were  the  true  pro¬ 
letarian  Jews.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  now  come  to 
the  surface  that  those  found  organized  so  numerously 
in  trade  unions,  or  as  the  archaeologist  Ramsay  errone¬ 
ously  designates  them  “guilds,”  were  followers  of  the 
strictly  Solonic  dispensation.  In  our  division  of  this 
chapter  engrossing  Sections  Claudius  and  Nero,  we 


62  Strabo,  Geog.,  643:  “’ErraGda  (ei>  Ae/Se’Sy)  twv  nepiroy  Atoi >v<rov  t€\vitu>v  r) 
avvoSos  #ca i  Karoua'a  raiy  ey  ’Iwn'a  pe\pi  'EWrjairovTOv ,  iy  jj  nayrjyvpti  re  <al  aywves 
tear’  eros  awrekovyrat  tw  Aiovvcrw*  ey  Tew  fie  wkovv  irporepov  rjj  e<f>e£r)s  nokei 
ruiy  Twpw V  e/xjrecrovo’Tjs  6e  trrdatws  ei?  ’E <f>e<rov  Kare^vyoy.  ’Arrakov  6e  eis  Mvo- 
yyiqaov  avrovg  Karaarrjaayroi  pera£v  Tew  <cai  Ae)3e5ou,  npeafievovTai  Trjioi  Seop- 


*i’OL  ‘Pwju.ai'wp,  py  nepuSely  eirLTeixi^opevrjy  <r<£t<7i  ttj v  M.v6yvqcrov,  oi  $e  peretTTrfaav 
fit  AefleSov  6e£apeytxiy  tw v  AefieSiuy  acr/ueVws  Sia  rrjy  Kare\ovaay  aiirovt  okiyay- 
hpiav ,3’ 

«3  Ramsay,  Cit.  andBish.,  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  668. 

04  Exodus,  chap,  xxxiii..  The  story  told  in  this  chapter  appears  incom¬ 
prehensible.  There  was  a  prodigious  revolt  against  Moses,  over  the  gol¬ 
den  calf.  They  came  to  blows.  No  less  then  3,000  of  the  naked  creatures 
.vere  slain.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  history  it  was  all  in  regard  to  the 
.'aw  of  Moses,  which  a  large  number  of  them  refused  to  obey.  It  seems 
certain  that  a  large  portion  of  these  Jews  split  away  and  left  for  unknown 
^  juntries, 
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shall  give  the  amazing  discovery  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Shoemakers’  Street  in  Apameia,  as  ably  discussed  by 
Ramsay,  showing  an  important  Christian  plant  into  an 
old  pagan  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Kelainai,  in  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  this  once  great  city.65 

Driven  out  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Asian  kings  and 
forced  to  settle  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Jews  flourished 
greatly  by  industry  in  their  western  homes,  and  existed 
there  in  large  numbers  under  Roman  domination.  But 
they  maintained  their  old  love  of  kindred  and  were  fol¬ 
lowing  somewhat  tho  Mosaic  law  when,  as  reported  by 
Cicero  they  sent  their  gold  to  Jerusalem.66 

But  we  find  that  these  Jews  referred  to  are  those  who 
had  traffic  in  proconsular  Rome,  as  Cicero  distinctly 
states.  The  Jews  who  really  founded  the  unions  of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  were  from  the  Euphrates;  and 
the  reason  we  hear  so  little  about  them  is  that  they  did 
not  write  history,  but  like  other  workingmen,  contented 
themselves  with  the  plentitudo  of  their  industries,  writ¬ 
ing  no  records,  except  those  we  find  on  their  monu¬ 
ments,  made  compulsory  under  the  law. 

Everything  found  on  the  stones  tends  to  prove  that 
what  all  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  at  that  time  or  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  did  was  to  get  a  living.67  All  goos 
to  show  that  the  poor  were  denied  the  right  to  enjoy 
their  own  religion 68  based  on  the  salvation  of  the  flesh. 
According  to  their  business-like  and  correct  tenets,  the 
household  was  first  of  all,  to  be  provided  for.  It  was 
so  originally  with  the  Christians.69 

65  Strabo,  Geog.,  576:  “'Elra  ’Anageia  i  Kidiorbs  Aeyogeprj  /cal  AaobiAceia  at- 
7Ttp  eiai  geyLarat  tw  Kara  tt)i/  (f)pvyiap  noAeuiP,"  . . .  577 :  “  ’Anageia  S'  earlp  eg- 
nopiop  geya  rrjs  ibiw?  Aeyogeprjg  ’A<rta?  Sevrepevop  gera  T^p’E^ecrop.” 

66  Cicero,  Pro  Flacc.,  28:  “Seqirtur  auri  ilia  invidia  Judaici.  Quum  au- 
rum  Judaeorum  nomine  quotannis  ex  Italia  et  ex  omnibus  provinciis  Hier- 
osolyma  exportari  soleret,  Flaccus  sanxit  edicto  ne  ex  Asia  exportari  liceret 

_ multitudinem  Judaeorum,  fiagrantem  nonnumquam  in  concionibus,  pro 

republica  contemnere  gravitatis  summae  fuit. . . .  Apameae  manifesto  compre- 
hensum  ante  pedes  praetoris  in  foro  expensum  est  auri  pondo  centum  pauilo 
minus,  Laodicea  viginti  pondo  paullo  amplius.”  The  Jews  of  that  locality, 
economical  and  busineSs-like,  locked  their  gold  up  also  in  their  own  secret 
coffers.  Some  idea  has  been  calculated  regarding  the  Jews  residing  in 
these  localities  of  Phrygia  from  the  figures  of  Cicero  and  Josephus,  wh. 
make  it  out  that  they  were  numerous. 

67  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kilnsl.,  p.  116,  cites  inscriptions  tending  to  prove  tha 
they  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  making  a  living, 

68Tac.,  Annal.,  xv.,  34  :  “Odium  generis  humani.”  Suetonius,  Nero,  1C, 
What  caused  the  Romans  to  persecute  the  new  sect  of  Christians  war.  tli 
fact  that  it  deprived  the  public  treasury  of  much  incomi. 

69  Iremous,  Adv.  Herr.,  V.,  xix.,  22,  all  through.  “Unless  the  flesh  war 
saved,  the  Word  would  not  have  taken  upon  it  the  flesh.  Again,  quoting 
Paul,  see  Adv.  JJcer.,  V.,  xvi.  2:  “Now  the  Anal  result  of  the  spirit  is  tlr 
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All  goes  to  prove  iliat  the  official  religion  of  the  pa¬ 
gans  was  a  tyrannical  hinderance  to  the  winning  of  bread. 
All  the  arguments  engrossed  in  this  study  show  that 
there  was  an  old  and  deep  rooted  wrong  forced  upon 
the  poor  by  the  official  religion  everywhere.  When  the 
climax  was  reached  the  revolt  arrived  in  form  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Then  the  Roman  persecutions  began.  Really 
they  began  before  the  Advent.  When  Christianity  was 
planted  into  the  mellow  ground  of  the  secret  unions, 
the  members  took  it  up  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

Directly  adjoined  to  this  split-away  from  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Moses,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Semitic  race 
calling  themselves  Hebrews  and  who  in  reality  were  the 
laboring  and  outcast  class,  there  appear  some  harmo¬ 
nies,  both  historic  and  biographical. 

The  celebrated  Logos  of  Plato,  brought  down  by 
Philo,  James  and  John,  if  not  Matthew  in  his  Hebrew 
Gospel,  gives  mankind  a  set  of  lawrs.  They  are  being 
confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
in  Egypt  and  are  attributed,  some  to  Matthew,  some 
to  Jesus.70  But  it  is  not  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  plainly 
something  emanating  indirectly  from  the  Twelve  Tables 
of  Rome,  and  this  logos  wras  the  basis  of  the  collegia. 
Gibbon  plainly  tells  us  that  Plato  had  the  logos,  and 
that  the  Alexandrian  school  originally  Hebrew,  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  Plato.71  The  author  of  the  astute  work 
entitled  Supernatural  Religion  mentions  what  we  think 
a  fundamental  but  natural  mistake  of  Justin  in  stating 
that  Socrates  and  Plato  borrowed  the  remark  so  ad- 

salvation  of  the  flesh;”  and  again,  V.,  xii.,  G,  Irenseus  argues  that  work  of 
this  kind  was  considered  equal  to  work  of  procuring  food  and  shelter.  He 
talks  about  handiwork  and  tradesmanship,  regarding  them  as  above  all 
other  things.  So  Barnabas  Epist.,  chap.  iii. :  ‘‘To  us,  behold  this  is  the  fast 
which  I  have  chosen,  not  that  a  man  should  humble  himself,  but  that  he 
should  do  away  with  every  bond  of  iniquity  until  the  fastenings  of  _  harsh 
agreements  restore  to  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  tear  up  the  unjust  en¬ 
gagements,  feed  the  hungry,  with  bread,  clothe  the  naked,  bring  the  home¬ 
less  into  the  house,  nor  despiseth  the  humble.” 

toOxyrhynchus  Papyri,  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  Gleanings  From  Egypt, 
(From  the  London  Lancet.)  “It  is  probable  that  no  archeeological  literary 
discovery  of  the  expiring  century  will  in  future  be  so  celebrated  as  the 
resoue  from  the  sands  of  the  Egyytian  Fayoum  of  more  than  10,000  com¬ 
plete  and  fragmentary  papyri  by  the  explorers  acting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  “Graeco-Roman  Branch  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,”  a  so¬ 
ciety  which,  at  its  commencement,  owed  much  to  the  late  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson.  A  selection  from  some  1,400  documents,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  at  Oxford,  and  the  minority  at  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  has  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  who  have  carefully  editfed  about  150  of  them 
and  published  them  with  a  commentary  in  a  volume  entitled  “ The  Oxyrhyn- 
chns  Papyri:  Part  I,  with  Eight  Facsimile  Plates,”  First  in  importance  is  the 
now  famous  portion  of  the  ‘Logia’  or  a  collection  of  ‘Sayings  of  our  Lord.’  ” 
"t  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall.,  chap,  xxi  and  note  13. 
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mired  and  studied  by  Justin,  from  Moses.72  But  Justin 
was  not  alone  in  placing  Plato  and  others  among  the 
pre-christian  Christian  immortals.73  Irenseus  thought  so 
too.  A  large  part  of  the  Jews,  during  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius  adopted  this  Logos  or  W ord.  A  large  part,  in¬ 
cluding  official  Judaism  repudiated  it,  and  denounced 
John,  Peter,  the  apostles  and  disciples.  It  aimed  at 
salvation. 

The  recent  exhumation  of  the  so-called  Logia  of 
Egypt,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cairo  up  the  Nile, 
at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oxyrhynchus,  brings  to  us 
long-lost  evidence  that  he  encouraged  the  oppressed 
and  declared  that  he  was  with  them  and  one  of  them. 
One  Logion  or  Word,  as  John  called  it  says:  “Raise  the 
stone  and  there  you  will  find  me;  Cleave  the  wood  and 
I  am  there.”74  This  perfectly  agrees  with  Origen  who 
says  he  made  ox-yokes  and  did  many  sorts  of  hard  work 
in  wood.75 

But  what  salvation  was,  is  a  question  now  rising 
above  the  pretentions  of  priest-power  which,  like  that 

72 Supernat.  Rel.,  N.Y.,  28  Lafayette  Place;  p.  567:  “Justin,  who  frankly 
admits  the  delight  he  took  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Apol  II.,  12;  Dial. 
Oum  Tryphone,  II.,  2®qq,  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  was  well  aware  how 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  ithe  Logos.  Apol.,  I., 
60,  although  he  contends  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  writings  of  Moses.’’ 
The  same  with  Theophrastus. 

73  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hair.,  III.,  xxv.,  5,  quoting  Plato,  De  Leg.,  iv.,  715,  716, 
Timceus,  vi.,  29,  declaring  what  constitutes  the  Word,  and  says  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  End  and  the  Mean. 

74  We  quote  the  new-found  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  containing  a  Word  or 
Logion  of  Jesus,  saved  from  the  dry  sand-dunes  of  the  Egyptian  Fayouin  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  with  their  translation,  who  think  Matthew  penned  it  to 
his  dictation;  labled  Aoyia  ’Iacrov,  Oxyrhynchus,  frontispiece,  I.,  plate  I.,  p. 
3;  “ 'Eyfi pov  rov  Aidov /cai  e/ct'i  euprjo-ei?  pe,  crxi<T0 y  70  £v\oi>  /cat  eyu>  e/cet  eipi 
Aeyet  ’It]<rov.”  This  they  render  as  follows:  “Jesus  saith:  Raise  the  stone, 
and  there  you  will  find  me;  cleave  the  wood  and  I  am  there.’’  It  is  clear 
from  these  words  that  he  was  preaching  to  working  people  such  as  masons 
who  work  in  stone,  and  carpenters,  and  all  sorts  of  woodworkers,  and  in¬ 
spiring  them  to  take  courage  for  he  is  there  as  one  of  them,  and  as  their 
representative. 

75  See  the  preceeding  note.  The  papyrus  containing  the  5tli  Logion  says: 
“Aeyei  ’Itjctovs  onov  ear  uxriy  /3',  ovk  eLcriv  adeoi  /cai  ottov  el?  ionv  povos,  Ae'y *5, 
eyoi  eip t  per’  avrov.  So  secret  was  he  that  a  part  of  it  was  written  in  fig¬ 
ures,  ie;  /3\  Now  come  the  significant  words  of  the  epigraphist  who  found 
this  treasure  and  noted  it  with  some  remarkable  plates,  in  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,  pp.  3  ff. :  and  aided  by  valuable  restorations  of  Prof.  Blass.  They 
write  as  follows:  “I.  We  have  here  part  of  a  collection  of  sayings,  not  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  narrative  gospel;  II.,  that  they  are  not  heretical ;  III.,  that 
they  were  independent  of  the  four  gospels,  in  their  present  shape;  IV.,  that 
they  were  earlier  than  A.D.  140  and  might  go  back  to  the  first  century.’’ 
Then  they  add:  “These  propositions  especially  the  first,  have,  and  it  is  nat¬ 
ural,  been  warmly  disputed.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
Logia  were  extracts  from  the  Gospels  according  to  the  Egyptians  (Harneck  , 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (Batiffolj,  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebio- 
nites  (Zalin);  and  gnostic,  mystic  ebiontic  or  therapeutic  tendencies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  view  have  been  discovered  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand  our  position  has  received  the  general  support  of  critics  such  as 
Swete,  Rendel,  Harris,  Heinrici  and  Lock.” 
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of  money  and  property  stalks  over  the  magnificent  eco¬ 
nomic  schemes  of  the  first  fathers,  and  consigns  the 
salvation  of  Jesus  to  realms  of  reasonless  etherialism; 
whereas,  in  fact  he  preached  for  the  redemption  of  his 
people  from  the  monstrous  impositions  and  cruel  brutal¬ 
ities  of  force.  No  doubt  can  longer  exist  that  in  the 
early  apostolic  age  covered  by  Tiberius,  there  began  a 
strong  contention  over  the  scope  of  this  economic 
movement  for  the  salvation  of  humanity. 

It  was  the  celebrated  logos  which  the  densely  secret 
essenic  and  therapeutic  organizations  possessed.  And 
so  far  they  were  Christians,  regardless  of  date.  But  in 
fact,  the  great  ancient  Solonic  communities  did  not  vary 
materially  from  Christians.16  There  recently  has  been 
set  afoot  an  accusation  that  Christianity  is  a  failure. 
Supposing  that  it  was  ever  a  part  of  the  official  religion 
this  might  be  true.  But  it  was  not  so.  These  accusers 
would  have  us  understand  that,  if  let  alone,  the  old  pa¬ 
gan  world  was  rapidly  achieving  all  that  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  Christianity.  True,  Aristotle,11  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  have  pre¬ 
supposed  this  in  words  which  they  have  dropped,  yet 
not  one  of  them  all,  not  even  modern  commentators,  not 
even  Neander,  can  see  that  Christianity  lies  undetachably 
on  the  bedrock  of  the  labor  problem.  This  alone,  when 
understood  in  its  true,  economic  and  ethical  sense,  will 
overturn  the  “calamity”  accusation.  In  truth,  too  much 

76  The  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  Diegesis,  chap,  ix.,  in  describing  the  thera¬ 
peutic  essenes,  of  whom  he  thinks  Philo  was  a  member  and  which  recently 
found  the  inscriptions  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same  as  the  eranos  and  col¬ 
legium,  says:  “They  had,  1,  parishes;  2,  churches;  3,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons;  4,  they  observed  the  grand  festivals  of  Christianity;  5,  they 
pretended  to  have  apostolic  founders;  6,  practiced  the  same  manners  which 
distinguished  the  immediate  apostles  of  Christ;  7,  used  the  scriptures 
which  they  believed  to  be  divinely  inspired ;  8,  and  which  Eusebius  himself 
believed  to  be  none  other  than  the  substance  of  our  Gospels;  9,  the  same  al¬ 
legorical  methods  of  interpreting  these  scriptures  which  has  since  obtained 
among  Christians;  10,  and  the  self-same  manner  and  order  of  performing 
public  worship;  11,  having  missionary  stations  or  colonies;  12,  having  mis¬ 
sionary  stations  at  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Colossae  and  Thes- 
salonica,  precisely  such  circumstances  as  those  addressed  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  respective  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians ;  and  13,  answering  to  every  circum¬ 
stance  described,  of  the  state  and  discipline  of  the  first  community  of  the 
Christians  to  the  very  letter ;  14,  and  all  this  is  nothing  new  in  Philo’s 
time,  but  of  their  long-established  notoriety  and  venerable  antiquity,”  In 
the  Diegesis,  p.  67,  Dr.  Taylor  further  claims  that  Alexandria  was  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  Christianity. 

"  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nich.,  II.,  3,  in  one  of  his  deep  thoughts,  holds  that 
the  external  supposes  the  internal  and  consequently  nothing  is  hidden  from 
omniscience,  touches  this  closely:  “’On  8ei  ra  SiKaua  rrparrora?  £/cai'ou?  yive- 
cdai,  ra  npaypara  Si'icaia  XeyeT^u,  brav  t)  rotavra  ola  av  6  StKcuo;  irpd£eiev'  SLko.- 
ios  5e  eari'v  ov\  o  ravra  -npdTTwv.  aAAa  *a i  o  ovtw  irpdTTwv  ws  oi  8 ucaioi  npaTrov- 
aiv." 
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lias  been  expected  from,  and  accredited  to,  the  pagan 
cult.  It  did  not  sweeten  or  mollify  human  sympathy. 
That  was  done  by  the  myriad  secret  unions  whose  one 
mysterious  tenet  was  love  and  care.  They  were  labor 
unions.  This  is  admitted.  The  labor  cult,  then  is  the 
original  Christianity.  But  a  conspiracy  forced  it  to  at 
last  give  way  and  surrender  the  world  up  to  the  dark 
ages  infinitely  more  pagan  than  Christian. 

Pursuing  the  discussion  of  Hebrew  history  to  find 
the  cause  of  these  people  not  adhering  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  we  strike  some  remarkable  points  showing  that 
some  of  them  did  and  some  did  not.78  According  to  the 
Bible  this  earliest  refusal  to  conform  to  his  law  was 
what  broke  the  heart  of  Moses  in  his  old  age. 

A  long  period  of  awful  revolts  and  massacres  fol¬ 
lowed,  lasting  from  975  to  712  B.C.  Now  we  have  it 
for  a  certainty  that  the  Solonic  dispensation  began 
just  about  this  time  and  we  are  coming  to  a  knowledge 
that  this  great  branch  of  Hebrews  adopted  and  made  it 
a  basis  of  their  secret  labor  organizations;  for  we  find 
them  in  the  inscriptions  all  through  that  quarter  of  Asia. 
It  is  here  that  a  little-known  circumstance  of  Abgar, 
king  of  Edessa  which  we  are  about  to  recount,  stands  as 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  though  it  did 
not  begin  until  a  few  months  before  the  crucifixion. 

The  conflict  of  the  north-eastern  against  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  Hebrews  never  ended,  even  until  the  latter  were  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  for  their  utter  destruction  may  in  a  measure  be 
attributed  indirectly  to  the  unquenchable  rage  of  Ab¬ 
gar.  We  leave  this  for  its  proper  place,  merely  remark¬ 
ing  here  that  Abgar  revolted  against  Judah  for  the 
murder  of  Jesus  who  was  himself  from  the  north,  not 
far  from  Edessa,  his  city ;  and  a  close  inspection  reveals 
that  Jesus  was  following,  not  the  Mosaic,  but  the  So¬ 
lonic  dispensation,  its  jus  coeundi  of  labor  organization 
and  all  their  secret  mysteries  which  Abgar  the  king 
certainly  upheld. 

78  Amer.  Cyclop,  art.  Hebrews.  “The  name  Israelite  applied  to  his  (speak¬ 
ing  of  Abraham)  descendants,  at  a  much  later  period,  about  B.C.  712,  at 
the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes,”  Again:  “The  division  of  the  state  into 
two  separate  kingdoms  was  consummated  B.C.  975;”  and  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  north  was  settled  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  which  reached 
east  of  Jordan  and  was  called  Israel,  and  fell  to  Ephraim,  Manasseh  as 
the  house  of  Joseph.  This  is  remarkable,  since  it  would  comprise  Syria. 
Phrygia  and  in  all  probability  Edessa  and  Abgar’s  Me$6potamia.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  continued  in  words  as  follows:  “The  southern,  from  their 
chief  tribe  called  Judah,  had  the  advantage  of  possessions,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  old  capital,  and  of  being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  priests, 
who  gathered  around  it. 
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King  Abgar  a  Roman  subject  under  Tiberius,  pitied, 
endorsed,  believed  in  Jesus,  and  even  prevailed  upon 
Tiberius  to  avenge  the  crime  committed  on  him.  The 
letters  they  wrote  are  extant.  Modern  investigators  are 
alligning  themselves  upon  the  old  belief  that  the  story 
is  in  substance  true,  but  has  been  guffawed  down  by 
the  bejeweled  ones  who  could  not  make  their  methods 
prosper  by  allowing  such  a  common  sense  plan  of  hu¬ 
man  economies  to  live.  The  story  of  Abgar  accentuates 
the  success  of  Solonism  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the 
thrift  of  Christianity  there,  and  the  early  christianizing 
of  Armenia  through  the  great  G-emeinde,  east  and  west. 

It  may  now  be  said,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes, 
that  the  re-discovery  and  rehabilitation  into  history,  of 
the  Solonic  dispensation  and  jus  coeundi  account  for  a 
phenomenal  hiatus  in  the  annals  of  the  Semitic  race. 
It  leads  to  the  causes,  inklings  of  which  crop  out  of  the 
disastrous  anarchy  among  the  idol  worshipers,  from  the 
Exodus  down  to  B.C.  920,  and  elucidates  the  Mosaic 
law — that  greatest  of  all  codes  until  Solon,  and  stoutly 
claimed  to  be  the  greatest  until  now.  This  law  was  so 
refined  as  to  be  impossible  to  tatterdemalion  throngs  of 
poor,  uneducated  working  people  constituting  the  pop¬ 
ulations.  These  were  too  simple-minded  to  obey,  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  the  noble  and  grand  refinement  inherent 
in  that  great  rescript.  The  laboring,  jostling  majority 
thus  wrangled  and  struggled  under  pure  polytheism 
from  B.C.  920  to  712,  fighting  and  wallowing  in  obsti¬ 
nate  self-sufficiency  and  failure,  until  there  came  from 
Athens  and  Rome  the  great  law  of  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  compelling  them  along  with  everybody  who  had 
to  work  for  a  living,  under  penalty  of  death  to  organize 
in  trade  unions.79 

The  story  of  King  Abgar  of  Edessa  and  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  it  is  as  certain  as  history,  took  place 
between  himself  and  Jesus,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
between  him  and  the  soon  afterwards  murdered  Em¬ 
peror,  must  now  be  recounted.  We  have  already  shown 
that  this  is  not  a  religious  work,  but  a  history  of  these 
prosy  facts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
men  who  came  out  as  champions  of  labor’s  cause  were 

70  See  supra ,  p.  83,  and  note  1,  quoting  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  giv¬ 
ing  assurance  that  originally  the  organization  was  made  compulsory  on 
pain  of  death,  as  well  as  the  reasons  why. 
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historical  characters.  If  this  cannot  be  established, 
much  of  our  history  falls  to  the  ground.  As  Abgar  was 
an  undoubted  historical  character  this  singular  corre¬ 
spondence  is  of  great  importance  because  it  helps  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  dark  lacunae  making  fitful  and  un¬ 
certain  the  newly  discovered  evidence  that  the  Hebrews 
who  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  adopted  and  for  ages 
thrived  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  in  such  numbers 
in  Asia  Minor  and  North  Phoenicia.  Abgar’s  story 
therefore  becomes  the  more  important;  for  it  helps  to 
prove  that  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  Semitics, 
of  whom  this  king  was  one,  approved  the  Solonic  rather 
than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Of  course  the  great  and 
all-important  injunction  of  Moses,  that  which  makes 
him  immortal  as  a  lawgiver,  that  which  characterizes 
mosaism  as  above  all  other  legislation,  elevating  man¬ 
kind  above  competing  paganism,  and  fully  endorsed  as 
a  new  commandment  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  was  re¬ 
tained  in  the  jus  coeundi,  the  full  text  of  which  is  lost. 
Solonism,  then,  which  provided  by  secret  labor  organi¬ 
zation  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  a  place  of  refuge  un¬ 
der  the  segis  of  a  god  for  those  chased  and  threatened, 
and  a  method  of  emancipation  from  slavery  by  means 
of  the  sale  of  bondmen  to  a  god,  was  fortified  by  the 
powerful  injunction  of  the  great  law-giver  Moses,  that 
we  love  one  another.  And  thus  the  Solonic  law  of  the 
lowly  was  perfect. 

King  Abgar  wrote  a  letter  to  Jesus.80  He  had  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  some  sort,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  cure  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  the  physicians.  He  was  of  a 
credulous  turn,  and  living  in  that  age  of  sorcery  and  oc¬ 
cultism,  became  convinced,  on  hearing  of  the  healing 
powers  of  the  great  master  who  was  walking  about  in 

so  The  letter  was  translated  from  Eusebius’  Hist.  Eceles.,  I.,  chap,  xiii., 
many  centuries  ago.  It  reads:  “Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the 
good  Saviour,  who  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  greeting: 

I  have  been  informed  concerning  you  and  your  cures,  which  are  per¬ 
formed  without  the  use  of  medicines  and  herbs. 

For  it  is  reported  that  you  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk, 
do  both  cleanse  lepers,  and  cast  out  unclean  spirits  and  devils,  and  restore 
them  to  health  who  have  long  been  diseased,  and  raise  up  the  dead. 

All  which  when  heard,  I  was  persuaded  of  one  of  these  two,  viz:  either 
that  you  are  God  himself  descended  from  heaven,  who  do  these  things,  or 
the  son  of  God. 

On  this  account  therefore,  I  have  written  to  you,  earnestly  to  desire  that 
3rou  would  take  the  trouble  of  a  journey  hither,  and  cure  a  disease  which  I 
am  under. 

For  I  hear  the  Jews  ridicule  you,  and  intend  you  ill. 

My  city  is  indeed  small,  but  neat,  and  large  enough  for  us  both." 

(Signed,)  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa. 
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Judsea,  performing  wonderful  deeds,  and  whose  name 
had  spread  world-wide,  was  possessed  with  so  strong  a 
faith  in  him  that  in  about  the  year  32  he  sent  a  legate 
named  Ananias  with  a  letter  asking  Jesus  to  come  to 
him,  and  guaranteeing  him  safety  and  comfort.81  The 
messenger  arrived  in  due  time  and  after  some  waiting 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  presented 
the  letter.  This  teacher  on  due  reflection  returned  Ab¬ 
gar  his  answer  in  epistolary  form.  The  epistle  which  is 
likewise  vouched  for  by  both  Origen  and  Irenseus,  also 
mentions  the  picture  of  Jesus  called  the  Veronica  which 
accompanies  the  letter.  Abgar  kept  it.  The  missive  was 
received  by  the  king  who  regarded  it  with  such  venera¬ 
tion  that  he  had  it  inscribed  among  the  records  of  the 

si  Lest  any  person  should  doubt  as  to  the  dignity  of  this  letter  we  quote 
from  men  of  standing  and  literary  qualities,  words  regarding  this  corre¬ 
spondence:  Myers’  Konversations  Lexikon  in  verb.  Abgarus:  ‘‘De  Uneehtheit 
der  beiden  von  Eusebius  bewahrteft  Briefe  wurde  sehon  494  vom  Papste  Ge- 
lasius  ausgesprochen Gibbon,  Dccl.  <£  Fall,  chap,  xlix.,  with  note  9,  refers 
to  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies,  I.,  pp.  297-309,  and  cites  Cave,  Grabe,  Tille- 
mont  and  the  celebrated  Addison  as  firm  believers  in  the  Abgar  Letters.  In 
the  text,  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  “ Correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius.”  Ante- Nicine  Fathers,  VIII.,  651-743:  Ancient 
Syriae  Documents:  “King  Abgar  aided  the  Christian  plant  of  Tliaddeeus  at 
Edessa,  time  of  Tiberius  and  it  flourished  until  Trajan.  Then  terrible  per¬ 
secutions  occurred,  lasting  until  A.D.  320.  Edessa,  now  Orfa,  was  a  Syriac 
portion  of  Armenia,  subject  to  most  terrible  religious  persecutions,  icono¬ 
clastic,  wars,  etc.  The  Syriac  Documents  embrace  Letters  of  Abgar  <£•  Jesus; 
Story  of  King  Abgar ;  Teaching  of  Addceus;  (Thaddaeus),  Teaching  of  Simon  Ce¬ 
phas  who  is  Peter;  awful  torture  and  death  of  Sharbil;  awful  torture  and 
death  of  Barsanna;  Martyrdom  of  Deacon  Habib  -,  of  Shamuna ;  of  Guira  and 
vast  numbers  of  the  more  common  of  mankind.”  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist.,  1., 
cap.,  13.  The  Apocrryph.  N.T.,  Loud.,  1721,  pp.  43-44,  in  Prolegomena  says; 
•‘The  first  writer  who  makes  any  mention  of  the  epistles  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  J.  C.  and  Abgar,  is  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  ...For 
their  genuineness  he  appeals  to  the  public  registries  and  records  of  the  city 
of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia  where  Abgar  reigned,  and  where  he  affirms  that 
he  himself  found  them  written  in  the  Syriac  language.  He  published  a 
Greek  translation  of  them  in  his  Histories.  I,,  c.  13.  Dr.  Parker  and  other  di¬ 
vines  have  strenuously  contended  for  their  admission  into  the  canon  of  the 
scriptures.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones  observes  that  the  common  people  of 
England  have  this  Epistle  (of  Jesus)  in  their  houses  in  many  places  fixed  in 
a  frame,  with  a  picture  of  Christ  before  it;  and  seriously  regard  it  as  the 
word  of  God,  and  a  genuine  letter  of  Christ.”  The  Amer.  Cyc.  art.  Gnostics, 
discoursing  on  the  subject,  says:  “Bardasunes  who  flourished  about  A.D.  161, 
in  the  city  of  Edessa,  now  Orfa,  where  he  was  the  trusted  friend  of  King 
Abgar _ lie  was  the  author  of  hymns  which  remained  in  favor  of  the  East¬ 

ern  church,  and  inflexible  in  his  hostility  to  paganism.”  The  celebrated 
“ Syzzgies ,”  pairs,  companionshij),  are  the  invention  of  Bardesanes.  On  the 
Whole  the  evidence  connects  Edessa  very  plainly  with  the  diWov  rcuc  repl 
roy  Aioyvsoy  Texrtrwr.  Two  things  are  noticeable:  No  one  doubted  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Abgar  Episode  until  Pope  Galatius,  all  at  once  condescends 
to  proffer  us  his  wisdom  condemning  them.  But  he  lived  at  the  time  when 
popes  and  prelates  were  conspiring  to  mutilate,  burn  and  destroy,  not  this 
alone,  but  thousands  of  invaluable  testimonies.  The  other  point  in  their 
favor  is  based  upon  the  Diocletian  massacre  in  A.D.  303.  Dr.  Ramsay,  Cities 
d  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  507-509,  declares  that  the  massacre  ut¬ 
terly  exterminated  the  Phrygian  and  he  might  have  added  the  Syrian  popu¬ 
lation  ;  so  that  the  whole  church  was  killed  out  and  no  more  inscriptions 
could  be  found,  written  after  that  date. 
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city  of  Edessa,  in  the  public  registers.82  It  was  seen  by 
Eusebius  and  entered  upon  the  pages  of  his  histories. 
It  remained  for  centuries  to  be  seen  and  consulted  by 
all  men  and  was  well  known  to  Bardesanes,  and  later  in 
A.D.  460,  to  Moses  Chorenensis  who  entered  it  on  the 
pages  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Syriac  Documents, 
whence  it  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  Armenia.83 
The  great  Mosheim84  is  on  record  as  admitting  in  a 
vague  manner  the  truthfulness  of  this  story;  and  Cure- 
ton,  the  translator,  who  became  celebrated  by  his  re¬ 
searches  in  ancient  Syriac  literature,  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Abgar  episode  is  authentic.85 

When  this  monarch  heard  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  in  causing  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  he  was 
incensed.  It  appears  that  he  was  on  some  military  mis¬ 
sion  with  an  army,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  when  the  information,  with  its  details  reached 
him.  Boiling  with  indignation,  he  wrote  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius  at  Rome  a  letter,  in  which  he  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  awful  crime.86  This  letter  is  also 

82  Letter  of  Jesus  to  King  Abgar,  found  by  Eusebius  inscribed  in  the  regis¬ 
ters  and  public  records  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  in  the  Syriac  tongue  that  was 
translated  by  him  into  Greek;  Origen  and  Irenaeus  speak  believingly  of  it. 

“  Abgarus,  you  are  happy,  inasmuch  as  you  have  believed  on  me  whom 
you  have  not  seen. 

For  it  is  written  concerning  me,  that  those  who  have  seen  me  should 
not  believe  in  me,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  me  might  believe  and  live. 

As  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  to  my  giving  you  a  visit,  I 
must  inform  you  that  I  must  fulfill  all  the  ends  of  my  mission  in  this 
country  and  after  that  be  received  up  again  to  Him  who  sent  me. 

But  after  my  ascension  I  will  send  one  of  my  disciples,  who  will  cure 
your  disease  and  give  life  to  you  and  all  that  are  with  you.” 

(Signed)  Jesus. 

83  Abgar  wrote  a  letter  to  Ardech6s,  also  recorded  by  Moses  Chorenen¬ 
sis,  in  his  History  of  Armenia  which  reads  in  part  as  follows:  “I  know  that 
you  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God  whom  the  Jews  have  cru¬ 
cified;  Jesus  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  and  has  sent  his  deciples 
through  all  the  world  to  instruct  men.” 

84  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.,  I.,  First  Century,  Part  I.,  chap,  iii.,  §  7.  Letter 
of  Christ  to  Abgar:  “There  are  respectable  writers  who  state  that  Abgarus, 
King  of  Edessa,  being  dangerously  sick,  sent  a  letter  to  Christ  imploring 
his  assistance:  and  that  Christ  not  only  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,  but 

also  sent  him  his  picture . I  see  no  very  weighty  reason  for  altogether 

rejecting  the  whole  story.” 

85  Ante-Nidne  Fathers,  Letters  of  Jesus  to  Abgar,  and  of  Abgar  to  Jesus.  Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  648.  Memoirs  of  Edessa,  Introduc:  “Here  the  Edinburgh  commenta¬ 
tor  says  that  Cureton  firmly  believed  the  letters  to  be  genuine.  Cureton 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  was  going  to  write  down  his  convictions,  but  died. 
Dr.  Wright  says:  “He  (Dr.  Cureton)  was  himself  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  and  of 
our  Lord;  an  opinion  which  he  shared  with  such  illustrious  scholars  as 
Baronius,  Tillemont,  Cave,  R.  Montague,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Grabe.” 

86  Letter from  Abgar  to  Tiberius,  Ante-Nidne  Fathers,  VIII.,  p.  655:  “Letter 
from  Abgar  to  Tiberius,  Abgar  at  the  river  Euphrates,  wrote  to  Tiberius 
for  vengeance  on  the  Jews  for  crucifying  Jesus,  thus;  “I  have  been  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  lay  her  waste  inasmuch  as  she  has  slain 
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extant.  Tiberius  who  was  also  very  deeply  impressed, 
returned  an  answer.87  Being  involved  in  some  insur¬ 
rection  with  Spain  he  was  temporarily  prevented  from 
comsummating  the  wish  of  Abgar  to  destroy  Jerusalem; 
but  he  discharged  from  office,  and  disgraced  the  vacil¬ 
lating,  more  than  half  converted  and  christianized  pro¬ 
curator  of  Judaea,  Pontius  Pilate,  stationed  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.88  Abgar  had  actually  demanded  this  in  various 
letters.89  The  emperor  returned  to  Abgar  an  immediate 
and  very  respectful  answer.90  In  this  letter  the  em¬ 
peror  confirms  both  the  statement  that  he  had  dismissed 
and  disgraced  Pilate  and  that  he  had  received  the  offi¬ 
cial  account  of  that  procurator  on  the  whole  affair.  This 
report  and  that  of  Lentulus,  predecessor  of  Pilate,  both 
of  which  have  been  sorely  discounted,  are  extant.91  The 

Christ.”  Cureton  and  five  other  great  scholars  and  critics,  including  Bar- 
onius  and  Tillemont,  believe  that  this  correspondence  between  Abgar  and 
Tiberius  and  Abgar  and  Christ  is  reliable.”  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  death  of  Cureton  occured  before  he  published  his  statement 
which  he  had  promised,  since  it  might  have  revealed  more  on  the  recon¬ 
dite  problem 

87  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  VIII.,  p.  705,  Ancient  Syriac  Documents.  Histoire  d’ 
Armenie  par  Mo'ise  de  Chorene,  or  Moses  Chorenensis,  A.D.  460.  Answer 
from  Tiberias  to  Abgar’s  letter:  This  apparently  authentic  letter  begins  as 
follows:  ‘‘Tiberius,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  to  Abgar,  King  of  the  Armen¬ 
ians,  Greeting:”  Then,  after  ackowledging  receipt  of  King  Abgar’s  letter  to 
him  he  mentions  Christ  by  name  as  follows:  “Though  we  had  already 
heard  several  persons  relate  these  facts,  Pilate  has  officially  informed  us  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus.”  Again,  as  evidence  of  the  allegation  that  Tiberius 
was  a  Christian,  he  says,  “We  have  commanded  all  those  whom  Jesus  suits 
to  receive  him  amongst  the  gods.”  In  this  letter  the  name  Jesus  occurs 
again  once;  and  the  name  “Christians”  once. 

as  it  was  largely  at  the  suggestion  of  Abgar  who  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  Tiberius,  that  Pilate  was  disgraced. 

89  A  letter  from  Abgar  to  Tiberius,  preserved  in  the  Ancient  Syriac  Docu¬ 
ments  and  quoted  by  Moses  Chorenenses  in  his  History  of  Armenia,  A.D.  460, 
is  at  our  command.  It  begins :  “Abgar,  king  of  Armenia,  to  my  lord  Ti¬ 
berius,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  greeting:”  After  a  few  opening  platitudes 
he  continues;  “The  Jews  who  dwell  in  the  cantons  of  Palestine  have  cruci¬ 
fied  Jesus,  alter  so  many  acts  of  kindness,  so  many  wonders  and  miracles 
wrought  for  their  good.”  The  name  Jesus  occurs  once  again  in  this  letter, 
and  Christ,  once. 

so  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  Teachings  of  Thaddasus.  Letter  of  Tiberius  to 
King  Abgar  of  Edessa:  “And  Tiberius  wrote  and  sent  to  King  Abgar;  and 
thus  he  wrote  to  him.”  After  the  opening  clause,  Tiberius  says;  “Concern¬ 
ing  what  the  Jews  have  dared  to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  cross,  Pilate  the 
governor  also  has  written. ...  Because  of  a  war  with  the  people  of  Spain  who 
have  rebelled  against  me,  which  is  on  foot  at  this  time,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  avenge  this  matter.”  A  few  lines  later  he  says;  “The  Jews  did  not  act 
according  to  the  law.  On  this  account  as  regards  Pilate  who  was  appointed 
governor  there  by  me,  I  have  sent  another,  to  his  disgrace,  and  dismissed 
him  because  he  departed  from  the  law.... For  the  gratification  of  the  Jews 
he  crucified  Christ,  who  according  to  what  I  hear  concerning  Him,  instead  of 
suffering  the  cross  of  death  deserved  to  be  honored  and  worshiped.”  This 
is  in  response  to  another  letter  from  Abgar  to  Tiberius  which  is  also  extant 

si  Meyers’s  Konversation  Lexicon ,  in  verb.  Lentulus  (Publius):  “Angeblich 
der  Amtsvorgangev  de«  Pilatus  soil  in  einem  Brief  (abgedruckt  im  ersten  Bande 
der  ‘ Magdebvrgischen  Centurien  ’  in  Mich.  Neander’s  ‘ Apocrypha ,’  und  in  Gryn- 
au  s  ‘Monumenta  J’airv.m  OrlLcdozographa ;  an  den  romischen  Senat  geschria- 
ben  haben,  der  eine  Characterdarstellung  Jesu  enthallt.” 
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author  of  the  remarkable  recent  work  on  Supernatural 
Religion  seems  in  doubt 92  although  his  ambiguous  words 
express  wliat  we  look  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  powerful 
endorsement  of  their  authenticity  since  he  uses  an  edi- 

e/ 

lion  of  the  Apocrypha  seventy  years  later  than  the  one 
before  us,  and  which  we  have  not  seen.  Hcnvever,  the 
assurance  of  their  authenticity  is  greatly  emphasized  by 
Cureton,  who  gave  his  life  and  talent  to  research  among 
Arabic  and  Syriac  literature  of  that  quarter  of  the  East. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  writing  out  his  convictions  on  this 
subject  when  he  died,  1864.  It  is  known  that  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Saxons  and  Britons  used  to  hang 
up  these  letters  in  their  rooms  as  palladiums.93  Cureton, 
Baronius,  Tillemont,  Cave,  Montague,  Grabe,  according 
to  Dr.  Wright,  were  firm  believers  in  the  letter  of  Je¬ 
sus,  and  most  of  them  contended  that  it  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Gospel  canons. 

Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  was  commissioned, 
after  the  Pentecost  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Edessa.94 
There  is  valuable  ancient  history  confirming  this.  Tac¬ 
itus  tells  us  that  there  was,  in  the  Parthian  kingdom 
governed  by  Abgarus,  a  man  named  Addus,  now  found 
to  be  Addaeus,  or  Thaddeus,  possessing  great  power 
among  the  people.95  The  time  covered  by  this  annal  of 

92  Supernal.  Rel.,  Edition  2  vols.  in  one,  M.  G.  p.  234,  admitting  that  far 
from  Eusebius  being  the  first  to  mention  the  Abgar  Letters,  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Irenams  and  Origen  centuries  before  Eusebius.  He  says  half  doubt- 
ingly,  half  believingly :  “Does  anyone  believe  the  letter  of  Jesus  to  the  prince 
of  Edessa  to  be  genuine  because  Eusebius  inserted  it  in  his  history,  as  an  au¬ 
thentic  document,  out  of  the  public  records  of  the  city  of  Edessa?”  But  he 
mentions  that  the  quotations  of  I  rename  and  Origen  are  from  the  original  let¬ 
ters,  although  this  is  averred  by  the  Apocryphy  of  1790.  Note,  In  the  prole¬ 
gomena  of  the  Apocryphy  of  1721.,  Loud.,  we  read:  ‘‘For  their  genuineness  he, 
Eusebius,  appeals  to  the  public  registries  and  records  of  the  city  of  Edessa. 
Mesopotamia,  where  Abgar  reigned  and  where  he  affirms  that  he  found  them 
written  in  the  Syriac.”  Eusebius  living  so  near,  would  have  hardly  dared 
to  perpetuate  so  self-evident  a  falsehood  as  this  statement  were  it  not  true; 
for  there  were  many  Christian  as  well  as  pagan  critics  at  the  moment  he 
wrote  and  who  had  a  grudge  against  him  and  would  have  detected  the  lie. 
They  were  inscriptions  and  most  undoubtedly  truthful. 

93  At5a\i7  ©aSSatov:  “Si  quis  hanc  epistolam  secum  habuerit,  securus  am- 
bulabit  in  pace,”  and  this  is  preserved  as  a  creed  in  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  common  people.  It  lingers  even  to  this  day  in  some  places. 

94  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  VIII.,  p.  569.  Thaddeus  and  Abgar,  Teachings  of 
Addocus  the  Apostle.  After  Thaddeus  had  healed  King  Abgar,  ‘‘Abgar  com¬ 
manded  them  to  give  to  Addreus  silver  and  gold.  Addaeus  said  to  him: 
‘How  can  we  receive  that  which  is  not  ours?  For  lo!  that  which  was  ours 
have  we  forsaken  as  we  were  commanded  by  our  lord;  because  without 
purse  and  without  scrip,  bearing  the  cross  upon  our  shoulders,  we  were 
commanded  to  preach  His  Gospel  in  the  whole  creation,’  ” 

95  Tacitus.  Annal.,  VI.,  31-32:  We  give  his  fragmentary  segments  for  the 
reason  that  this  great  pagan  historian  certainly  refers  to  Addeus,  though 
he  calls  him  Addus.  What  nails  the  suspicion  fast  is  the  secrecy  he  here 
bears  witness  to.  It  was  in  the  old  age  of  Tiberius  and  thus  the  time  cor- 
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tlic  celebrated  historian,  corresponds  remarkably  with 
that  of  his  mention  of  Christ,  recorded  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  conflagration  of  Rome. 

Tiberius,  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  King  Abgar  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  strong  attachment.96  In 
this  letter  which  may  ever  remain  celebrated  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  early  Christianity,  he  mentions  his  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  the  Roman  senate  to  allow  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  numbered  among  official  divinities,  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  Tertullian.97  Neander  does  not  consider 
Tertullian’s  statement  reliable.  Why  not?  There  is 
everything  to  substantiate  it.  If  we  cannot  believe  his¬ 
tory,  then  indeed  all  record  of  the  past  is  founded  in  an 
opinionated  incredulity  and  droops  into  chaos.  The  fact 
is,  Tertullian,  whose  statements,  like  those  of  Diodorus, 
and  Josephus,  have  forced  themselves  upon  us  through 
strictly  scientific  examination  of  monumental  evidence, 
is  now  being  researched,  with  care.  His  statements 
are  found  to  agree  with  inscriptions  and  this  places 
them  beyond  distrust  of  the  merely  empirical,  as  a  care¬ 
ful  and  accurate  historian. 

Pilate  like  Jesus,  becomes  a  historical  character.  Af¬ 
ter  his  disgrace,  being  endowed  with  riches,  he  wan¬ 
dered  to  Europe  and  settled  at  the  old  city  of  Yienne, 
twelve  miles  below  Lyons,  on  the  Rhone,  a  very  ancient 
industrial  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gere.  There 
he  died  by  his  own  hand.9S  We  have  visited  a  curious 

V 

responds:  “Senectutem  Tiberii  ut  inerniem  despiciens.”  Again:  “Rege  Ar- 
tabano.”  Abgarus  was  one  of  the  Armenian  Artabani :  “Parthis  mittendi  se- 
cretos  nnntios  validissimus  auctor  fuit  Sinnac.es,  insigni  familia  ac  per- 
inde  opibns,  et  proximus  huic  Addns,  adeinpiai  virilitatis.”  Accustomed  to 
secret  concert.  Abgar  could  rely  on  Addns,  or  Addeus  with  safety.  This 
made  him  useful.  Hut  be  is  poisoned  at  last;  id..  cap.  32:  “  Valuit  tamen 
utilitas,  ut  Audu.n  specie  amicithe  vocatum  ad  epulas  lento  veneno  inligaret, 
Sinnacen  disismulatione  ac  donis.  simul  per  negotia  moraretur.”  This  sig¬ 
nification  here  of  venenum  may  not  be  deadly  poison;  and  Thaddeus  rnay 
have  only  been  lured  and  deterred  from  consummating  a  purpose.  But  he 
was  poisoned  and  gotten  rid  of. 

96  The  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  of  Abgar  which  contained  these 
words;  *‘Jf  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  I  will  say  that  the  conduct  of 
the  senate  is  extremely  ridiculous  and  absurd.”  And  in  another;  “Send 
another  governor  to  Jerusalem  in  the  place  of  Pilate  who  ought  to  be  ig- 
nominousiy  driven  from  the  powerful  pest  in  which  you  placed  him.” 

stTert.  Apol.  V.,  25:  See  Index  in  verb.  Tertullian. 

98  Records  published  in  the  Ville  de  Vienne,  1876,  p.  44,  and  frontispiece 
presenting  a  picture  of  the  supposed  Pyramid  of  Pilate.  Delorme,  Records: 
“La  Pyramids  d'  V  Aiguille."  This  author  mentions  that  there  were  three 
opinions  of  its  antiquity,  one  of  which,  mentioned  by  Aden,  in  his  Chroni¬ 
cles.  “Scion  1’  autre,  la  meme  edifice  nous  offre  le  tombeau  de  Pilate,  juge 
de  jesus-Christ  qu’  Adon.  dans  sa  Chronique,  dit  avoir  ete  exil6  Vienna 
par  1  empereur  Caius  Caligula  et  s’  y  etre  donn6  la  mort.”  Cf.  Eusebius, 
Chronicon:  “Anno  tertio  Caii  Caligul*.  Pontius  Pilatus,  in  mulue  incidens 
calaniitates,  propria  se  manu  interfccit.”  Jarvis.  Introduc.  Hist.  Church,  p.  369. 
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monumental  proof  of  this.  It  is  situated  at  the  open 
crossing  in  the  lower  end  of  the  town.  M.  Joseph  Piot 
the  president  of  the  bank  of  Beauregard  very  obligingly 
conducted  the  author  to  this  weird,  towering  obelisk 
which  the  authorities  of  that  busy  manufacturing  city 
claimed  to  be  more  ancient  than  Komulus,  have  wisely 
preserved.  The  pyramid  shoots  up  in  the  air  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  and  has  an  archway  once  used  by  teams. 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  great  stone  cap  surmounting 
the  pinnacle  still  covers  a  vast  sum  of  gold  coyly  seques¬ 
tered  thereunder,  for  some  future  accident  to  disclose, 
besides  documents  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  true  history  of  J esus  Christ. 

Mosheim  speaks  of  the  Epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the 
Roman  senate  concerning  which  we  have  made  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Meyers'  Encyclopaedia."  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  of  assassinating  credulity  in  words 
fiery  hot  with  sarcasm  and  irony,  also  gives  some  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  Pilate.100  In  the  Ante-Nicine  Fathers, 
the  eighth  volume  on  the  four  hundred  and  sixtieth 
page,  we  have  the  correct  version  of  the  report  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  to  Tiberius  on  the  crucifixion,  sent  to  that 
August  Caesar  in  Koine.  This  comes  down  to  us  in  two 
Greek  forms,  both  of  which  are  given  here.  The  “man 
named  Jesus”  is  mentioned  six  times  in  the  first,  and 
five  times  in  the  second  Greek  form,  which  has  a  manu¬ 
script  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  naming  Je¬ 
sus  for  the  sixth  time.  Even  the  letter  of  confession 
from  Pilate,  intended  as  an  official  report  but  convinced 
the  emperor  of  the  splendid  and  blemishless  personage 
that  had  been  ignominiously  sacrificed;  the  more  poig¬ 
nant  to  the  old  man  because  this  useless,  undeserved 

99  See  Supra,  note  90,  of  this  chap.  Mosheim,  I.,  Part  II.,  chap.  2,  §  17, 
note  23:  “The  Epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate  describing  the  per¬ 
son  and  manners  of  Christ,  Latin  one  page.” 

too  Hist.  Decline  d:  Fall.,  chap,  xvi.,  note  105:  “The  testimony  given  by 
Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin.  The  successive  improvements 
which  the  story  has  acquired,  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Tertullian, 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  several  editions  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  very  fairly  stated  by 
Dom  Calmet,  Dissert,  sur  l'  Ecriture,  tom.  III.,  p.  651,  etc.”  Pilate  certainly 
wrote  the  letter  to  Tiberius  and  Gibbon  acknowledges  it  with  a  smirk 
couched  in  language  like  this:  “We  are  required  to  believe  that  P.  Pilate 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death  upon  an  innocent  man 

and  divine  person. ...that  Tiberius _ conceived  the  design  of  placing  the 

Messiah  among  the  gods  of  Rome;  that  the  servile  senate  disobeyed,  and 
Tiberius  protected  the  Christians  from  persecution,”  Nothing  can  be  truer 
than  this  latter  clause;  and  since  Gibbon,  much  new  information  substan¬ 
tiates  the  whole  story.  The  new  proofs  consist  in  inscriptional  glyptics- 
and  some  of  them  from  the  excavations  at  Rome. 
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supplicium  of  the  cross  was  his  doom.  Against  this, 
every  manly  instinct  revolted,  because  it  was  the  official 
punishment  of  the  slave  and  the  lowly.  Pilot  thus  un¬ 
consciously  became  his  own  accuser;  and  it  cost  him 
his  office  and  his  life.  The  document  is  extant.  “Upon 
Jesus  Christ,”  he  writes,  “whose  case  I  had  clearly  set 
forth  to  thee  in  my  last,  at  length  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  a  bitter  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  myself 
being  in  a  manner  unwilling  and  rather  afraid — a  man, 
by  Hercules,  so  pious  and  strict,  no  age  has  had  or  ever 
will  have;  but  wonderful  were  the  efforts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple . to  have  him  crucified.”  This  letter  is  certified 

to  by  Tertullian,  and  evidence  recently  discovered  re¬ 
moves  the  doubts  which  long  hovered  over  all  the  many 
priceless  proofs,  attacked  as  they  were,  and  burned  up, 
and  ignored  by  the  prelates  who  could  not  glory  in 
power,  if  their  darkening  mists  of  theology  should  give 
way  to  honest  historic  records.  Tertullian  told  the 
world  enough  to  close  the  pratings  of  these  later  muti¬ 
lators.  He  wrote:  “All  these  things  Pilate  did  to 
Christ,  and  now  in  fact,  a  Christian  in  his  own  convic¬ 
tions,  he  sent  word  of  Him  to  the  reigning  Caesar  who 
was  at  that  time,  Tiberius.101  Renan,  in  threading  the 
story,  says  Pilate  was  so  friendly  to  Jesus  that  they  had 
a  protracted  interview  and  that  Pilate’s  wife  interceded 
for  him,  having  had  a  dream  premonishing  her  to  be¬ 
ware  and  allow  no  hurt  to  befall  him.103 

Nevertheless  Pilate  was  afraid  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
in  a  foment  of  insurrection,  demanding  the  immediate 
death  of  the  prisoner.  He  had  not  the  determination 
of  the  occasion.  He  gave  way  to  their  importunities, 
signed  the  death  warrant  and  took  the  consequences.103 

101  Tertull.,  Apol xxii.,  “Ea  omnia  super  Christo  Pilatus,  et  ipse  jam 
pro  sua  conscientia  Christianus,  Caesari  turn  Tiberio  nuntiavit.”  But  Ter¬ 
tullian,  continuing,  further  declares  that  the  Caesars  themselves  were  con¬ 
verted,  as  well  as  Pilate:  “  Sed  et  Caesares  credidissent  super  Christo,  si 
aut  Caesares  non  essent  saeculo  necessarii,  aut  si  et  Christiani  potuissent 
esse  Caesasres.” 

102  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  trans.  N.  Y.,  pp.  323-325.  Cf.  Matth.,  xxvii., 
19,  which  is  the  best  record  of  all  these  attestations:  “vHi5ei  yap,  ort  Sia 
<J>dov ov  napeSuiKav  avTov,  Kadi?ju.evou  Se  avrov  en't,  tou  ^r/paros  anearetke  Jrpos  av- 
rov,  17  yvvr)  avrov  keyo vcra’  ptjSev  aoi  Ka i  tw  Sckoloj  eKeivo)’  nokka  yap  enadov 
aijpfpov  tear’  ovap  Si  avrov,” 

103  Pilate’s  Sentence  was  recently  published  in  the  “Boletin  Masonico.” 
of  Mexico,  Pronounced  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  Procurator.  The  orig¬ 
inal  was  discovered  about  the  year  1380,  in  an  iron  tube,  among  the  marble 
ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Aquila,  Italy,  written  in  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters  on  parchment,  It  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  Royal 
and  General  Archives  of  Simancus,  Spain.  The  original  warrant,  on  a  He 
brew  parchment,  reads. 
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Then  followed  the  arrest,  the  ever  memorable  march  of 
the  condemned  lord  to  Gethsemane,  place  of  the  wine 
press  and  the  olive  grove;  the  scene  of  Golgotha  or  bald 
hill;  the  prodding  by  fierce  army  officers,  of  unwilling, 
half-christian  soldiers  to  make  them  do  their  duty;  the 
forcing  of  Simon,  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  to 
carry  the  heavy  wooden  cross  for  the  condemned,  by 
pitying  soldiers,  since  the  Roman  law  demanded  that 
the  culprit  do  it;  the  stripping  of  the  master  of  his  rai¬ 
ment  and  wrapping  him  in  the  red  or  scarlet  robe104  and 

“In  the  year  17  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of  all  the 
world,  unconquerable  monarch;  in  the  CXXI  Olympiad;  in  the  XXIV  Iliad; 
and  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  according  to  the  number  and  count  of 
the  Hebrews,  four  times  1157;  of  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  year  73;  of  the  deliverance  from  slavery  of  Babylon,  the  year  430;  and 
of  the  restitution  of  the  Holy  Empire,  the  year  497;  Lucus  Marius  Sauri- 
cus  being  Consuls  of  Rome  and  Pontiff.,  Proconsuls  of  the  unconquerable 
Tiberius;  Public  Governor  of  Judea,  Regent  and  Governor  of  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  Flavius  IV;  its  graceful  president,  Pontius  Pilate;  Regent  of 
Lower  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas;  Pontiff  of  the  High  Priesthood — Caiphas; 
Ales  Maelo,  Master  of  the  Temple;  Kababan  Ambe,  Centurion  of  the  Con¬ 
suls  and  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. — Quintus  Cornelius  Sublimius  and  Sex¬ 
tus  Pompilius  Rufus,  on  the  25th  of  March. 

“I,  Pontius  Pilate,  representative  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  Palace 
of  Larchi,  our  residence,  judge,  condemn,  and  sentence  to  death,  Jesus, 
called  Christ,  the  Nazarene,  of  the  multitude  of  Gallilee,  a  man  seditious 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  against  the  Great  Emperor  Tiberius  Caesar.  I  determine 
and  pronounce  by  reason  of  the  explained,  that  he  shall  suffer  death  nailed 
to  the  cross,  according  to  the  usage  of  criminals,  because  having  congre¬ 
gated  many  men,  rich  and  poor,  he  has  not  ceased  to  stir  up  tumults 
throughout  Galilee,  pretending  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  King  of  Israel, 
threatening  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Empire,  and  denying  the 
tribute  to  Caesar;  having  the  boldness  to  enter  with  palms,  in  triumph  and 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  as  King,  within  the  City  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
Sacred  Temple. 

“I  therefore  command  my  Centurion,  Quintus  Cornelius,  that  he  con¬ 
duct  publicly  through  the  City  of  Jerusalem  this  Jesus  Christ  and  that  he 
be  tied  and  flogged,  dressed  in  purple  and  crowned  with  prickly  thorns, 
with  his  own  cross  on  his  shoulders,  so  that  he  may  serve  as  an  example 
to  malefactors;  and  to  take  with  him  two  homicidal  thieves;  all  of  whom 
will  leave  by  the  Giarancola  Gate,  designated  to-day  Antoniana,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  mount  of  the  wicked,  called  Calvary,  where,  crucified  and 
dead,  the  body  shall  remain  on  the  cross  so  that  it  may  be  a  spectacle 
and  example  to  all  criminals,  and  on  said  cross  there  shall  be  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  three  languages:  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  In  Hebrew:  ‘Jesu  Aloi 
Olisidin.’  In  Greek:  ‘’Irjcrov?  Na^apij^o?  BcuriAevs  tow ’IovSauoy.  ’  In  Latin: 
‘Jesus  Nazerenus  Rex  Judaeorum.’  We  likewise  command  that  no  one  of 
whatever  class  he  may  be,  shall  attempt  imprudently  to  impede  this  justice 
by  us  commanded,  administered  and  followed  with  all  rigour,  according  to 
the  decrees  and  laws  of  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  under  the  penalty  which 
those  incur  who  rebel  against  the  Empire.” 

This  sentence  was  confirmed  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  by  Raban, 
Daniel,  Raban  II,  John  Becair,  Berbas,  Isabel. 

“For  the  High  Priesthood:  Raban,  Judas,  Cancasalon.  Lucius,  Sislili, 
Amasinus,  Silvanus,  Notary  of  Crime.” 

104  According  to  Tertullian,  De  Pallio,  it  was  the  pallium  which,  like  the 
himatiou,  was  red.  Red  was  the  type  of  the  ebionites,  therapeutae,  thiasoi, 
and  the  glory  of  all  the  Roman  collegia,  and  all  working  people.  Apocryph. 
N.T.,  Epist.  of  Barnabas.  Tertull,,  De  Pallio ,  1,  written  after  he  left  the  pre¬ 
late  power  and  back-slid  or  lapsed  into  the  secret  unions,  says  it  was 
Phoenician,  “punecei  coloris.”  All  agree  that  it  was  red.  Lactantius.  also, 
Picine  Instil,,  IV.,  J,  says:  “They  put  upon  him  a  scarlet  robe — punecei 
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mocking  him  with  the  crown  of  thorns.105  The  being 
whose  name  and  majesty  stands  to-day  far  above  all 
others  was  then  flogged  and  tied  tightly  to  this  wooden 
crucifix  and  inhumanly  lifted  into  the  air  beside  two 
real  criminals,  who  had  had  their  legal  trial  and  sen¬ 
tence  and  were  regularly  waiting  execution.106  In  the 
most  humiliating  condition,  whelming  ignominy,  de¬ 
based  to  the  nethermost  swamp  of  disgrace,  suffering- 
in  the  physical  qualms  which  of  all  other  torture  was 
known  to  the  ancient  laws  of  vengeance  107 to  reek  with 
excruciating  agony  most  awful,  especially  for  a  young- 
man  in  full  nerve  and  muscle  writhing  in  this  crucial 
climax,  we  say,  let  us  pause  and  ask  history  and  episto¬ 
lary  and  monumental  evidence,  what  was  the  appearance 
of  the  dying  carpenter.  Let  us  ask  to  be  shown  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Jesus.108 

coloris — and  a  crown  of  thorns.”  The  editor  of  Ante-Nicine  Fathers ,  VII., 
p.  120;  says  the  robe  was  red  agreeing  with  Renan,  and  all  appear  to  agree 
that  it  was  a  pallium,  which  being  the  apparel  of  the  hives  of  labor  found 
among  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  inscriptions,  and  referred  to  as  that  of  the 
essenes,  was  undoubtedly  meant  by  the  haughty  non-laboring  Jews  whom 
Jesus  had  just  before  scourged  as  money  changers  and  provision  rings,  as 
an  expression  of  contempt.  We  have  inscriptions  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  registering  numerous  diatroi  r £>v  iparouoio)v, 
colleges  of  trade  unions  who  made  the  rrdWia,  and  other  clothing,  in  great 
quantities  for  commerce.  See  Oehler,  in  Index ,  Vol.  II.,  infra. 

105  Crowns  were  the  celebrated  laurels  of  the  unions  from  high  antiquity, 
Cf.  supra,  chap.  xiv. 

106  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  inscription  of  Pontius  Pilate,  discovered  in 

Aquila,  in  1380,  reads:  ‘‘Denying  the  tribute  to  Caesar _ I  command _ 

that  Jesus  Christ  be  tied  aud  flogged,  dressed  in  crimson,  and  crowned  with 
prickly  thorns.”  Renan,  who  speaks  of  the  inscription  as  genuine,  declares 
the  garment  was  red. 

107  The  tactics  of  the  sectaries  were,  like  the  Sacarii  whom  Renan’s,  Life 
of  Jesus,  Eng.,  p.  92  calls ;  pious  assassins  who  imposed  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  killing  those  who  disobeyed  the  law  in  their  presence,  meaning  the 
law  of  Moses. 

108  The  actual  and  contemporary  descriptions  made  by  Pilate  in  his 
letter,  supra,  note  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  is  our  first  description  of  this 
martyr.  It  was  followed  in  a  few  days,  by  the  report  of  Lentulus,  Pilate’s 
predecessor  to  the  Roman  senate,  which  is  extant,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Neander’s  Apocrypha;  in  Grynaeus’  Monumentum  Patrum  Orthographia,  and 
in  Magdeburgischer  Centurien,  Vol.  1.  Renan  thinks  it  genuine.  Josephus, 
Ant.,  XVII.,  III.,  3,  comes  next  with  his  celebrated  words/  Later  Athenag- 
oras  says  something  though  vaguely,  in  an  essay  Ilepi  xpiaTiavitv,  cap.  10; 
“To /rev  ouv  affeoi  prj  eivai,  eva  r'ov  ayev7]rov  kol i  atSiov  Kai  aoparov  Kai  anaOij  Kai 
aKarahr/nrov  Kai  ax<bpy)rov,  vip  povu>  Kai  \6yu>  Karah.apLfiav6p.evoi',  <f)tori  Kai  kcl AAei 
Kai  nvevpan  Kai  Svvapei  ave(c5ujy^TW  nepiexopevov,  ov  yeyevr/rai  to  nav  Sea 

,ro0  avrov  hoyov  Kai  fiia/ceKoo’g.TjTat  Kai  ovyxpareirai,  debv  ayovres,  eKavios  P-ol  8e- 
Keirai.”  Neander,  p.  159,  quoting  Lucian’s  Peregrinus  Proteus,  declares  this 
adverse  critic  plainly  says :  “The  Christians  still  worship  that  great  man 
who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  it  was  he  by  whom  the  initiation 
into  these  new  mysteries  was  introduced  into  human  life.  These  poor  crea¬ 
tures  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  are  all  immortal  and  shall  live 
forever.”  But  Lucian  has  been  misunderstood.  We  shall  soon  learn  how 
to  take  him  at  his  word.  He  speaks  elsewhere  in  this  same  dissertation- 
in  scurrilous  language  against  the  Dionysan  artists,  and  of  what  he  saw. 
All  the  initiates  of  that  day  (Christian  with  the  rest),  were  poor  wandering 
creatures  whom  Lucian  despised  as  deserving  to  be  whipped.  But  while 
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A  good  many  things  are  being  dug  up  and  otherwise 
coming  to  light  in  proof  that  Jesus  was  a  genuine  his¬ 
torical  character.  Something  new  and  strange  is  the 
now  wonderful  Gate  which  used  to  be  called  the  Pyle 
tou  Theou,  or  door  of  the  Lord  It  becomes  to  our  dis¬ 
quisition  more  intensely  interesting  since  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  gate-keepers  union  existed  in  many  cities, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  probable  that  the  one  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  where  Jesus  is  known  to  have  concealed  him¬ 
self  in  moments  of  danger  and  behind  whose  secret  bars 
Judas  betrayed  him  to  the  detectives,  was  none  other 
than  a  social  union  like  all  the  others.109 

To  be  plain  and  fair,  this  work,  not  being  a  religious 
one  in  the  advocacy  of  any  particular  idea,  but  merely 
a  history  of  events,  persons  and  characters  that  have 

satyrizing  them,  Lucian  gives  the  Christians  credit  for  being  a  constant 
brotherhood  and  shows  their  system  of  communism.  His  whole  diatribe 
goes  to  show  that  at  his  time,  the  Christians  were  yet  working  people  and 
initiates  like  the  other  brotherhoods.  Jesus  was  pushed  forward  to  be  the 
Messiah.  So  says  Justin,  Dial.,  191,  ed.  Colon,  where  he  makes  Trypho 
say;  “He  was  a  man  distinguished  above  all  others  for  piety  and  was 
therefore  considered  worthy  to  be  put  forward  as  the  Messiah.”  Mentions 
“Ebionites,  originally  from  Pella.”  Was  he  the  one  of  whom  Dionysus  was 
the  forerunner?  Again,  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  476,  S(M.,  is  very  pronounced 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  bold  revolutionist  and  cites  the  pure  ebionism: 
“The  reign  of  the  poor  is  at  hand,  and  the  reign  of  the  poor  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Jesus.”  On  page  179;  “The  name  of  ‘p°or’  (ebion,  ’E/8uoi/  tttwxo?), 
had  become  synonymous  with  ‘saint’  and  friend  of  God.”  Renan  cites 
Philo,  De  Confusione  Linguarum,  §  14;  De  Migratione  Abrahami,  §  1 ;  De  Som~ 
nis,  II.,  §  41 ;  De  Agric.  Noe,  §  12;  De  Mutatione  Nominum,  §  4.  The  new  find 
of  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  at  Behneseh,  in  Egypt,  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri 
given  supra ,  note,  adds  to  the  authority  for  his  being  a  historical  character 
and  a  defender  of  the  interests  of  labor. 

109  Kou'bv  t Siv  yeirovojv.  See  Index  in  verb.  gate.  And  now  we  have  Dr. 
Briisselbach’s  Papyrus,  with  a  plea  for  the  oppressed,  in  Christ’s  own  hand 
writing  in  Aramaic,  a  few  lines  of  which  are  legible  and  which  we  here 
present,  accompanied  with  doubts.  It  comes  as  the  trophy  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  society  and  is  given  as  the  statement  of  Dr.  Briisselbach,  who 
found  it  and  makes  this  description:  “This  manuscript  is  a  small  ,'quarto 
page,  written  on  both  sides.  The  writing  is  almost  entirely  effaced,  or  so 
imperfect  as  to  render  a  complete  translation  out  of  the  question.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  established  with  certainty,  that  it  is  the  prayer  of 
an  oppressed  and  persecuted  spirit,  written  in  Aramaic.  The  writing  is 
peculiar  in  being  inscribed  below  instead  of  upon  the  lines. 

The  best  preserved  section  is  given  here  in  fac-simile.  It  is  signed  in 
the  name  of  the  Savior,  spelled  precisely  as  upon  the  record  of  the  gate¬ 
keeper  at  Jerusalem,  published  lately. 

On  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  another  hand  using  the  square  Gali¬ 
lean  characters,  has  written  the  word  “Savior,”  showing  that  its  first 
owner  considered  this  the  manuscript  of  Jesus.  The  word  Savior  in  thtf 
Galilean  Aramaic  of  that  time,  is  expressed  Hqseaeh.  This  writing  belongs 
to  the  first  century,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  scholars. 

The  manuscript  is  very  brittle.  Line  three  of  the  fac-simile  may  be  ren¬ 
dered,  ‘and  still  another  stigma  as  a  stain,  in  meekness  under  (persecution).’ 
The  whole  is  a  plaint  concerning  persecution,  that  everything  and  every  one 
is  against  him  who  has  the  divine  treasure  and  stands  alone.  Every  one 
misrepresents  the  word  he  utters;  he  is  trodden  down  like  dust  and  ashes; 
darkness  is  round  about  him.” 

We  have  already  given  numerous  unions  of  the  gate-keepers  which  th« 
reader  will  find  in  their  place. 
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operated  in  the  development  of  socialism  as  opposed  to 
the  competitive  system  and  their  influence  upon  the 
great  labor  question,  we  propose  to  be  irreverent  enough 
to  touch,  in  a  concise  note  the  desecrate  phase  of  many 
doubters  and  show  another  side.  We  mean  by  this,  the 
doubts  which  have  prevailed  as  to  whether  Jesus  was 
not  rescued  even  on  the  cross  and  by  some  prearrange¬ 
ment  permitted  to  live,  through  an  occult  complicity 
fixed  between  himself  and  Pilate,  his  wife  and  a  secret 
few.  Very  numerous  proofs  have  recently  been  ad¬ 
duced  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  die ;  but  that  more 
tenderly  treated  on  the  cross  than  the  two  other  men, 
he  glutted  the  revengefulness  of  the  Jews,  being  act¬ 
ually  hanged,  yet  under  secret  orders  from  Pilate,  he 
did  not  actually  die  but  survived  the  death  struggle,  and 
lived  on  in  secret  through  his  natural  life.110 

The  episode  of  Stephen,  the  so-called  Proto-martyr, 
occured  just  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Ti¬ 
berius  who  was  certainly  extremely  kind  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  Christians  and  must  have  had  personally  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  them  at  Rome.  The  discovery  of 
the  first  columbarium,  a  vast  mausoleum  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  of  what  now  goes  by  the  name  of  cemeteries  and 
scholse  of  under-ground  Rome,  proves  that  during  Ti¬ 
berius’  reign  an  enormous  secret  plant  was  being  estab- 

110  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  cbap.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi. ;  First,  he  was  very  pop¬ 
ular,  Matth.,  xxvi.  6s(i. ;  second,  it  was  the  day  before  the  feast  of  the  Pas¬ 
sover,  Matth.,  xxvi.,  1,  eqq;  Mark  xiv.,  12;  Luke  xxii.,  7;  John,  xiii.,  29; 
third,  and  was  consequently  contrary  to  law  that  he  should  die.  Jesus 
must  be  sacrificed,  Life  of  Jesus,  p.324;  Luke,  xxii.,  37.  Thought  of  swords 
and  defense,  Luke,  xxii.,  26-40.  The  execution  was  against  the  Sanhedrim., 
331-332;  John,  xviii.,  31;  Josephus,  Antiq.,  xx,,  ix.  Pilate  was  friendly  to  Je¬ 
sus,  and  consequently  would  not  kill  his  friend,  Renan,  p.  333;  John,  xviii., 
and  id.,  xviii.,  iv.,  1,  2;  Pilate’s  wife  took  a  strong  part  for  Jesus,  Matth., 
xxvii.,  19;  Renan,  p.  355;  Pilate  was  right;  it  was  going  to  be  a  juridical 
murder,  if  not  headed  off,  pp.  336-337.  Political  release  of  a  prisoner,  Mark, 
xv.,  10.  Pilate  tried  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  id.,  p.  339;  John  xix., 
12,  15.  Tac.,  Annales,  xv.,  44:  “Ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos,  et 
quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  christianos  ap- 
pellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procuratorem 
Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat;  repressaque  in  prsesens  exitiabilis 
superstitio  rursum  erumpebat,  non  modo  per  Judaeam.  originem  ejus  mali 
per  urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt,  cele- 
branturque,”  Pilate  tried  hard  to  release  him  by  the  Passover;  release  of  a 
prisoner,  Mark,  xv.,  10:  Pilate  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  Renan,  339; 
John,  xix.,  9;  if  Pilate  saved  him  he  had  to  do  it  with  the  utmost  cunning 
and  secrecy,  Renan,  340;  John,  xix.,  12,  15;  Luke,  xxiii.,  2.  Neither  Tiberius 
nor  Pilate  condemned  Jesus,  Renan,  341;  Doubt  generally;  for  the  Talmud 
says  he  was  stoned;  Michna  Sanhedrim,  vi.,  4;  Talmud ,  Jesus.  Sanhedrim,  xiv., 
16;  Talmud,  Bab.,  48a  67a;  stupifying  drink  offered.  Renan,  346;  Talmud  Bab.; 
Sanhedrim-,  43a.  Prov.,  xxi.,6;  Mark,  xv.,  23.  Renan  thinks  he  drank,  Matth., 
xxvii.,  34 ;  body  was  held  up  by  a  billet  of  wood,  346;  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hcer.y 
II..  24;  Just.,  Dial.  Cum  Tryph.,  91;  drank  posca,  Matth.,  xxvii.,  48;  Mark., 
xv.,  36;  the  illegal  haste  in  taking  him  down  caused  great  suspicion. 
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lished  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Stephen  is  there  with  an  inscription.111  We 
propose  to  relate  this  occurrence  in  the  same  prosy 
manner  that  belongs  to  any  realistic  history,  entirely 
unmixed  with  religion;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  true 
historical  event. 

About  the  year  34  or  as  some  think,  35  or  36,  a  young 
man  from  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor  named  Saul,  who  had 
been  a  student  under  Gamaliel,  was  a  leading  figure, 
perhaps  a  ringleader,  as  the  New  Testament  later 
quotes  him.112  His  face  was  pale  with  determination, 
for  he  was  directing  a  noisy  tempest  of  human  passions 
like  a  swirling  tornado  of  physical  phenomena,  in  the 
very  vortex  of  revolution.  And  such  it  was.  It  was 
Saul,  afterwards  the  evangelist,  pitted  against  Stephen, 
head  waiter  of  the  common  tables  which  supplied  the 
food  for  the  three  thousand  first  members  of  the  great, 
first-known  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  Jerusalem. 
Whether  this  Saul  was  the  little  blear-eyed  cripple,  as 
he  is  sometimes  represented,  is  doubtful.  He  had  some 
sort  of  chronic  infirmity,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  posses¬ 
sed  of  wonderful  endurance  and  indomitable  courage. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  and  wore  the  protec¬ 
tive  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  trouble  with  this 
strange  man  was,  that  he  was  not  yet  converted.  His 
large,  honest,  susceptible  mind  was  at  that  moment  in 
a  whirlpool  of  the  tumult  he  had  been  deputized  to 
lead,  where  by  an  attrition  of  office,  he  was  drinking  in, 
little  by  little,  a  great  principle  destined,  through  an 
antipodal  summersault,  to  make  him  a  most  celebrated 
and  useful  person.  This  is  all  that  we  now  can  sav  of 
Paul. 

Let  us  turn  to  Stephen.  In  him  we  have  a  large,  fine 

in  De  Rossi,  Inscr.  Christ.  Urbis  Romoe,  Roma,  1856,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  201,202, 
cap.  II.,  It  Testa  degli  atti  dei  martiri  Greet.  “Valeriano  et  Lucillo  Consuli- 
bus.”  (in  note  2:  fortasse  sub  con.  Valerii  et  Accilii :  quo  anno  censetur 
etiam  Stephanus  papa  coronatur  martirio);  erat  quidam  vir,  Hippolitus 
monachus,  qui  habitabat  in  cryptis,  serviens  domino  in  absconditis  suis,  ad 
quern  multi  Christianorum  accurebant  ad  audiendam  doctrinam  apostol- 
orum.  Et  dum  frequenter  ad  eum  universa  turba  concurreret,  crescebat  quo- 
tidie  turba  Christianorum,  qui  ex  paganis  convertebantur  et  babtizabantur, 
temporibus  beati  Stephani,  et  deducebat  ad  eum  ex  doctrina  sua  multos 
ex  paganis,  et  babtizsbantur.”  It  was  to  such  secret  under-ground  dens 
that  he  took  or  pretended  to  have  taken  the  body  of  Stephen  for  cremation 
and  deposition  in  the  urn.  Of  his  first  and  actual  burial  at  Jerusalem,  we 
shall  soon  speak. 

02  Acts.,  xxiv.,  5;  “For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a 
mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  and  a  ring¬ 
leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.” 
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young  man  of  business.  A  full-blooded  Hellenist  Greek, 
probably  from  Ephesus.  It  looks  as  though  lie  had 
been  an  influential  kurios  or  lord  in  one  of  the  great 
brotherhoods  there.  We  have  already  seen  that  to  be 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  kurios,  or  as  the  Homans 
styled  the  office,  quinquennalis, 113  he  would  have  been 
high  in  the  rank  and  exempt  from  many  burdens.  He 
was  respected  as  a  lord.  Strictly,  the  kurios  was  the 
business  manager  and  assumed  the  dignity  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  president.  This  man  was  lynched.  Of  this, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence;  since  the  code  of  honor  of 
the  modern  Lynch  law  demands  a  peremptory  trial, 
wherein  the  accused  is  allowed  to  make  a  speech  in  self 
defense. 

Nobody  knowrs  just  how  long  after  the  crucifixion  the 
great  organization  of  three  thousand  people  -was  formed 
at  Jerusalem  in  a  house  of  the  lord.  Each  of  the  an¬ 
cient  unions  had  a  house  or  temple,  used  for  assembla¬ 
ges  of  deliberation,  for  the  rooms  of  the  common  tables, 
the  friendly  refuge  or  home;  and  this  was  no  exception, 
although  Neander  and  Mosheim  are  in  wonderment 
about  a  mere  private  house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
members,  as  they  suppose,  being  sufficiently  capacious 
for  so  vast  a  membership.114  Nevertheless,  these  people 
had  the  room  and  a  sufficient  auditorium,  which  can 
never  be  otherwise  explained  than  that  there  always 
existed  a  secret  society  with  much  property,  among 
which  were  capacious  buildings,  and  that  these  socie¬ 
ties  resembled  those  of  the  Mitliraic  order.116  But  Mos¬ 
heim  who,  through  eyes  blindfolded  with  the  mystic 
veil  wrapped  around  the  early  centuries  by  creatures 

"sMomms.,  De  Col.  et Sodal.,  p.  130,  and  chart:  “Item  placuit,  ut  quis- 
quis  quinquennalis  in  hoc  collegio  factus  fuerit,  a  sigillis  ejus  temporis, 
quo  quinquennalis  erit,  inununis  esse  debebit,  et  ei  ex  omnibus  divisioni- 
bus  partes  duplas  dari.” 

114  Super.  Eel.,  on  House  of  the  Lord,  Pentecost,  pp.  952,  953:  “In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  Acts,  I.,  15,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  diciples  was  then 
about  120,  and  the  crowds  which  came  together  when  the  miraculous  oc¬ 
currence  took  place,  must  have  been  great,  seeing  that  it  is  stated  that 
3,000  souls  were  baptized  and  added  to  the  church  ujpon  the  occasion.  Ac¬ 
ta,  II.,  41  :  Oi  pev  ovu  aopevuis  a7ro8t£a/u.evot  rov  Aoyov  auroO  e^aTrrurdTjtrav,  /cat 
Tpoareredi’/crai'  rrj  ripepa  e/ceiVp  \pv\a i  (Wei  rpt^xiAioi.”  We  may  ask  in  what 
house  could  such  a  multitude  in  Jerusalem  have  assembled.  Apologists 
have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  replying  to  the  question.” 

118  Renan,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  35,  speaking  of  the  Mithraic  Order:  “It 
had  its  mysterious  meeting,  its  chapels  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  little  churches.  It  forged  a  very  lasting  bond  of  brotherhoods  between 
its  initiates.  It  had  a  Eucharist,  a  supper  so  like  the  ohristian  mysteries 
that  good  Justin  Martyr,  the  apologist,  can  find  only  one  explanation  of 
the  apparent  identity,  viz:  that  Satan,  in  order  to  deceive  the  human  race 
determined  to  imitate  the  Christian  ceremonies,  from  them.” 
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of  the  property-holding  power  which  this  organization, 
like  that  of  the  modern  socialists,  threatened  to  extin¬ 
guish,  sees  something  which  he  can  make  out  only  by 
the  greatest  difficulty.  He  declares  of  Jesus,  whose 
trouble  with  Judas  a  few  days  before,  he  is  describing, 
that  he  had  a  regular  place  of  refuge  and  retirement 
right  then,  somewhere  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  varied  from  numerous  other  secret 
unions  of  the  economic  organizations  of  that  day.116 
The  sense  of  many  new-found  inscriptions  points  to  a 
confirmation  of  our  discovery  that  the  “churches  in  our 
house,”  mentioned  so  frequently  all  through  the  Acts, 
and  the  Epistles  were  none  other  than  these  recondite 
establishments  specially  provided  for  under  the  Solonic 
law.  They  served  as  retreats,  business  places  and  eat¬ 
ing  houses.  Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  career  of  Stephen. 

He  had  been  appointed  by  Peter  and  other  apostles, 
soon  after  the  so-called  glory  of  the  members  on  that 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  when  “suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  wffiere  they  were  sitting.” 117 
They  had  formed  a  great  association  patterned  after  the 
Plan  of  Salvation  as  laid  out  by  Jesus.  It  varied  from 
the  ordinary  collegia,  thiasoi  and  ebionim,  in  that  it  was 
to  both  feed  and  otherwise  economically  supply  the 
poor,  and  also  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
throughout  the  world. 

They  had  but  fairly  got  down  to  work  when  there 
came  complaints  that  women  members  from  Asia,  prob¬ 
ably  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  unable  to 
make  their  wants  intelligible  on  that  account,  were  be¬ 
ing  slighted  and  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  appoint  seven 

no  Lliders,  Dionys.  Kiinst.,  p.  72,  note  122,  quoting  Bursian,  Geog.  Greek, 
L,  p.  290:  “Versammlungshaus  der  Techniten  und  Handwerker,”  showing 
that  the  brotherhood  mentioned  was  one  of  the  manual  workers.  Mosheim, 
Hist.  Eccles.,  First  Century,  Part  I.,  chap,  iii.,  §8;  “His  ungrateful  disciple 
(udas,  disclosing  the  place  of  his  master’s  nocturnal  retirement.”  Here 
Mosheim  sees  deeper  than  most  commentators.  He  perceives  that  there 
was  some  secure,  secret  retreat,  unknown  even  to  the  police.  This  was 
the  secret  Kvpta/cr)  of  the  brotherhood,  corresponding  with  thousands  exist¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in  Asia,  Europe  and  everywhere.  Under  the  protection  of 
these  initiates  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  secluded  member,  unless  he  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  another.  The  hideous  criminality  of  Judas  was  probably  not  so 
much  in  his  protecting  the  treasury  as  in  his  divulging  the  secret  where* 
abouts  of  the  lord  of  the  brotherhoods. 

H7  Ilpafei?  Ttov  ’AnocrToAtoi',  II.,  2:  “Kat  eyevero  a<f>voj  ex  tov  ovpauov  Tixos 
wcnrep  (/>epop.«V tj?  nvogs  /3taias  /cal  iirkripuurev  oAov  tov  oi/cov,  5v  ncray  Kadgpuvoi." 
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thoroughly  experienced  business  men  to  attend  to  this 
difficulty  and  rectify  their  grievance  about  the  tables.118 
The  names  of  the  men  who  made  the  appointments  were 
Peter,  Barnabas,  John,  the  three  Jameses,  Mathias,  An¬ 
drew,  Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Simon  Jelotes.  The 
names  of  the  men  appointed  were  Stephen,  Philip,  Pro¬ 
chorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas  and  Nicholas.  They 
appear  to  have  all  been  Greeks  or  Asiatic  Hellenists, 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  language  but  their  habits, 
manners  and  the  organizations  and  mysteries  they  were 
accustomed  to.  Cyprian  perhaps,  in  his  fifth  epistle  to 
the  Deacons,  is  the  first  to  show  in  published  form,  the 
true  business  of  the  early  deacons;  but  more  recently 
numerous  inscriptions  of  that  early  age  are  revealing 
fresh  proofs  of  Cyprian’s  descriptions.  He  was  faithful 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  diaconus  or  dea¬ 
con,  a  table  waiter,  also  a  person  who  assists  in  furnish¬ 
ing  and  trying  on  clothes,  making  beds  to  sleep  on,  and 
in  fact,  truck  work,  even  menial  employments  where 
one  is  constantly  on  the  run  at  grimy  uncanny  jobs. 
Such  was  the  deacon  until  raised  by  prelate  power  un¬ 
der  this  name.  The  business  died  out  with  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  economic  function  of  the  church,  the  employ¬ 
ment  differentiating  to  a  high  profession.119  The  whole 
story  of  this  hitherto  little  studied  but  important  liter¬ 
ature  is  that  some  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  ple¬ 
beian  or  proletarian  people  organized  by  Peter  and  the 
others  formed  the  first  congregation.  They  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  Jewish  prelates  dared  not  attack  them. 
They  naturally  had  some  little  trouble  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustments,  especially  with  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  partook  at  the  common  tables.  The  Cyprian 
letter,  written  two  centuries  later,  explains  the  duties 
of  the  deacons,  being  founded  on  the  work  of  the  table- 

118  npafeis  ribv  Ajtoo-toAmi/,  VI.,  1.  ’Ev  Se  reus  yptepa  19  ravra  19  Trhry&vyoyTtoy 
rCiv  fLa&r)ru>v  eyeyero  yoyyva/xbs  riby  'EAATjt'urTwi'  irpos  tou?  *E/3 pai'ovs,  brt  7 rape- 
dei opovvTO  iv  rjj  StaKoyia  t fj  Ka&r)p.epivfj  at  XVPat  avrtby’  2.  npooKaAead/uLeyot  Si 
oi  SibSeica  to  n\r)dos  Tali'  ixafryTtbv  etnc.V  o vie  apearov  tarty,  ypd<;  naTakei\pavTa<; 
tov  \6yov  tov  deov  Stanovelv  Tpairegats'  3.  ’EmaKei/saode  oil',  aSe h(f>ot  avSpaf 
ip. (by  papTvpov/xeVov?  inra,  irhijpets  7ivevp.aT09  aytov  /cal  cro<f)ia 9,  0O9  KaTaaTyaopey 
eir't  t i)s  \peia$  TavTrjs*  r)p.tis  Be  rrj  npoaevxjj  /cal  rrj  StaKOvta  tov  A oyov  npoaicap- 
TepTjcrop.ei'.  Acts,  VI.,  1-3. 

ns  Cyprian,  Epist.,  V.,  Ad  Diaconos.  We  prefer  to  give  the  English  ren¬ 
dering  of  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  Vol.  V.,  p.  283:  “If  there  be  any  who  are  in 
want  of  clothing  or  maintenance,  let  them  be  supplied  with  whatever  is 
necessary.”  See  also  Acts,  vi.,  32.  Lliders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  10,  says  the 
name  of  the  houses  where  the  epavos  and  the  i?ta<ro9  met  was  ^toAijTrjpia,  or 
<fcwArjT7jpio»',  also  dtaaibvos. 
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waiters  of  which  Stephen  the  honest  proto-martyr  was 
the  lord,  using  language  of  the  inscriptions.  But  we 
do  not  have  to  stand  entirely  upon  the  inscriptional  evi¬ 
dence.  Considerable  is  furnished  by  the  Ante-Nicine 
fathers,120  regarding  this  lord  and  his  household. 

After  the  regular  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons, 
with  Stephen  at  their  head,  the  work  went  on  with  reg¬ 
ularity.  An  incident  occured  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife  Sapphira,  two  Greeks  living  at  Jerusalem, 
who  were  among  the  many  converts  and  had  joined  the 
socialism  which  required  that  all,  rich  and  poor  alike; 
for  there  were  no  distinctions  based  on  personal  goods, 
should  deliver  thoir  personal  property  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  a  miniature  state.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  inform 
ue  that  all  things  were  owned  and  enjoyed  in  common.121 
This  is  Bible,  squarely,  and  the  booty-getters  who  un¬ 
der  cover  of  religion  shield  their  individual  gains  in  a 
manner  recognized  by  the  ancient  Bible  as  brigandage, 
are  soon  to  be  called  to  account  for  disobedience  to  the 
great  common  law  of  Christian  socialism.  So  powerful, 
however,  is  the  craving  for  property,  that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  cheated.  The  result  was  death.  We  do  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  event  which  involved  their 
immediate  dissolution.  Everybody  who  reads  the  Bible 
knows  all  about  it.  What  we  desire  here,  is  to  prove 
that  this  secret  organization  or  brotherhood  was  one  of 
the  collegia  funeraticia  or  collegia  tenuiornm,  which 
were  exempt  under  the  Roman  law.122  The  majesty  and 
power  of  organization  was  undoubtedly  emphasized  by 
this  event.  It  had  an  effect  to  madden  the  J ews.  They 
considered  themselves  and  their  revered  institutions 
attacked,  by  this  new  system,  which  now  for  the  first 

120  Clement’c  Epistle  Co  James,  begins  with  the  words:  “Clement  to  James 
the  lord.”  Ignatius  who  wrote  a  half  century  later,  and  who  was  put 
down  because  known  to  favor  the  obionitec,  recognizes  the  same  principle. 
In  hislfptsf.  to  the  Ephesians,  vi..  he  cays:  “IlavTa  yap  ov  7re'|ii7rei  6  oitcoSecrn-on;? 
ei?  iSt av  oiK.ovop.Lav,  owtws  Set  ijp.ui  avrov  Se^eadat,  to?  avr'ov  tov  nep-if/avTa.”  And 
this  is  in  reference  to  tho  brethren  to  whom  the  great  tevpto?,  house  lord, 
oiKoSeo-rroTrjg  Jesus  the  carpenter,  sends  a  deacon  to  look  after  the  house¬ 
hold.  In  those  days  a  household  meant  more  than  it  means  now.  It  was 
the  membership  of  the  whole  cranothiasos.  The  household  of  Stephen,  then 
consisted  of  fully  3,000  members — a  very  large  family. 

121  IIpa£et?  Tuv  ’Atto<tt6\u)v,  IV.,  32:  “  Tov  Se  jrArjdovs  tSiv  irunevaavrtnv  rjv 
.)  «apSt'a  teal  rj  ^v\r)  pia,  teat  ovSe  el?  ti  rtov  inrap\6vT(ov  auTtp  eheyev  IStov  eivat, 
hAV  rjv  avTot?  cwravra  tcotva.” 

i22()ehlcr,  MSS.  to  the  Author:  'O/xoTa^o?,  referring  to  Acts,  v.,  6,  9,  10, 
positively  declares  there  was  such  an  organization:  “Dass  in  der  ersten 
CliictcttgcUieinde  fur  die  Bestattung  der  verstorbcucn  Mittglieder  Sorge 
getregoh  wurdc,  wie  die  griechischen  und  romischen  Ycreinen,  Sorge  fUr  Be- 
statteng.  Vereinsweck  war.  Ada  Apostolorum,  v.,  6,  9,  10.’ 
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in  their  history  was  being  openly  and  boldly  propagated. 
It  contained  these  fundamental  principles  of  socialism, 
which  for  ages  had  existed  in  secret  practice  among  the 
Solonic  unions  all  over  the  world  and  which  was  a 
source  of  economic  life  and  welfare  among  the  laboring 
poor,  though  it  had  never  before  attempted  to  sally  forth 
from  its  hidden  dens,  its  mysterious  passwords  123  and 
its  peculiar  mutualism.  This  was  the  work  of  Jesus. 
He  had  taught  his  chosen  few  all  the  methods  of  the 
great  law.  His  lifework  had  been  that  of  teaching  the 
jus  coeundi;  and  such  an  unheard-of  rupture  of  the  old 
competitive  system,  with  its  military  tactics  and  schools 
of  concupiscence  and  irascibility,  which  cut  off  from  the 
speculator  his  incentive  to  grasp  goods,  and  from  the 
priest  his  power  to  mumble  deceptions  or  to  swell  in 
pompous  pageantry,  was  an  insufferable  inroad  upon 
the  traditions  and  usages  of  immemorial  ages. 

But  all  this  is  just  what  the  strange  teacher  and  pio¬ 
neer  of  visible  socialism  had  actually  done;  and  for 
such  unspeakable  temerity  he  had  suffered  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death.  Stephen  was  the  first  business  man  who 
took  up  the  work  and  boldly  pushed  it  onward.  Jesus 
had  just  before,  and  perhaps  in  Stephen’s  presence,  at¬ 
tacked  with  his  own  hands,  the  gamblers  in  stocks  at 
the  temple,  who  were  desecrating  the  faith  and  the 
economies  undertaken  by  the  master. 

For  this  extraordinary  stroke  of  practical  rebuke,  the 
modern  socialists  should  be  thankful.  It  stands  to-day 
as  a  solemn  argument  that  the  doings  of  this  brave  per¬ 
sonage  were  certainly  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  poor.  The  havoc  of  pro¬ 
vision  dealers  whom  he  found  speculating  out  of  the  ig- 

123  The  password  still  continued.  It  was  transmitted  into  the  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  because  such  was  the  terrific  revulsion  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remain  for  centuries  within  the  secret  veil.  Luke, 
it  is  now  believed,  speaks  of  this  password,  in  his  Gospel,  x.,  6:  “Peace  be 
unto  this  house.”  Any  initiate  hearing  this  would  open  the  door  of  the  club¬ 
house  or  temple  and  they  would,  on  showing  their  competency,  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  partake  at  their  common  table  and  to  be  aided  in  the  evangelizing 
work.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  548,  inscription  412, 
has  furnished  us  a  valuable  new  evidence  of  the  Christian  password.  It 
is  an  inscription  of  a  purely  labor  union,  being  one  of  the  purple  or  crim¬ 
son  dyers  who,  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  preaching  were  doing  an  enormous 
business  at  and  about  Hieropolis,  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
It  gives  the  secret  password  of  the  order.  The  learned  doctor  finds  it  to 
be  a  converted  trade-union.  It  is  Christian.  The  password  is  nAIION  and 
unintelligible.  The  inscr.  begins,  “Kou/ov  twv  IIop</>upo/3a</>a>i'”  and  is  given  in 
full  in  Ramsay’s  first  vol.,  no.  28.  During  the  time  Christ  was  living,  ther# 
were  societies  of  “Immortals,”  secretly  and  awfully  withdrawn,  who  had  the 
common  table  and  the  pass.  Under  this  pass  the  disciples  could  go  with¬ 
out  scrip,  Luke,  xxii.,  35:  “And  he  said  vnto  them:  ‘  When  I  sent  you  with¬ 
out  purse  and  scrip  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything  ?  They  said,  ‘Nothing."’ 
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norant  credulity  of  masses,  and  to  whom  the  organize 
tion  of  Peter,  James  and  Stephen  was  so  inimical,  was 
outdone  by  the  invasion  of  a  nest  of  money-changers. 
Any  one  studying  the  insolence,  even  in  our  modern 
days,  of  the  system  of  money-changing  and  its  world¬ 
wide  speculations  through  usury,  mutilation  of  coins, 
petty  peculation,  and  a  dozen  other  of  its  mean  ways, 
can  comprehend  the  ratiocination  of  Jesus  in  making 
that  celelDrated  raid.  There  are  now  extensive  headquar¬ 
ters  at  London  having  branches  in  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
New  York,  managing  thousands  of  petty  agents  who 
fleece  travelers  and  others  by  constantly  pulling  fluctua¬ 
tion  wires  touching  hundreds  of  different  coins,  and  real¬ 
izing  out  of  the  disparity  of  silver,  copper  and  nickel  with 
gold.  All  cities  and  towns  of  the  world  are  beset  and 
tormented  with  these  thieves.  Scheduled  values  of  coins 
and  paper  are  furnished  the  money-changers  every  month, 
and  they  must  conform  or  be  hounded  from  the  business. 
Their  little  tiendas,  casas  de  cambio  and  broker  shops 
are  everywhere.  They  are  the  same  old  argentarii  and 
numularii  who  had  their  petty,  skinning  traffic  in  Rome, 
Athens  and  Jerusalem.  The  author  once  counted  nine 
of  these  little  open-air  stalls  in  one  of  the  sea-girt  marts 
of  the  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  and  found 
them  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz  and  Naples.  Thes  gangs  are 
averse  to  the  French  metric  system  which  would  equalize 
the  value  of  coins,  and  they  have  +heir  lobbies  upon  the 
floors  of  every  chamber  of  legislation  especially  at  AYaslw 
ington  and  the  palace  of  St.  James.  They  are  as  secret 
as  they  are  insidious  and  deceitful. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  far  moT^  economical 
than  religious,  that  we  find  Stephen  attacked  by  i  men 
of  Jews.  Like  the  modern  western  American,  ./ho  is 
set  upon  by  a  mob  to  be  lynched,  he  wTas  allowed  an  hour 
or  more  to  render  in  his  defence.  A  principal  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  indeed  looks  as  if  Stephen,  like  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  might  have  been  adverse  to  the  Mosaic  rule,  since 
it  was  found  to  permit  of  corruptions  such  as  caused 
Christ’s  celebrated  attack  upon  the  den  of  speculators. 
The  Jews  charged  him  with  the  crime,  punishable  with 
death,  of  maligning  the  law;  124  for  they  pretended  to 

IIpa£et?  tmI'  \notTTo\<>>V, VT. ,  1”,  14:  ’’r.crTTjo'a)'  re  /otaprvpa?  if/evSetf  Ae'( 
okras'  6  dt'iipoj7roi>  ovros  ov  iravera i  prjp.aTa  \a\un1  Kara,  rov  rorroy  Toy  dyiov  kou 
tou  yo/nov’  ’  .\Kr)Koa/tey  yap  avrov  Ae-yoi'ro?-  6ti  lrjcroy?  6  '’a^wpai'o?  ovtj  vara- 
Avaet  Toy  TOTiOV  Tovroy  Kai  >  ' Aaf ra  eflr),  a.  TraoeSioney  r/p. tv  MioJO  tjc 
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arrest  him  because  he  said  that  the  wonderful  Being  they 
had  crucified  had  declared  that  he  would  destroy  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered 
them.  History  is  here  to  tell  us  that  in  about  thirty-six 
years  the  entire  population  of  above  one  million  people, 
the  best  part  of  the  great  temple  of  Solomon,  the  mighty 
walls,  arches,  streets,  gardens  and  even  deep  foundation 
stones  were  obliterated  by  the  awful  Roman  conquest  of 

125 

vengeance. 

The  most  classical  histories  which  have  embellished 
this  story  admit  that  the  life  and  death  of  Stephen  form 
an  episode  in  ancient  history.  He  was  a  persun  of  maj¬ 
esty  and  grandeur.  While  delivering  his  final  oration 
he  was  insulted  by  the  Jewish  sectaries  who  had  actu¬ 
ally  wimbled  into  a  bullying  and  insolent  mastery  of  the 
better  precepts  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  awed  them  down. 
Seeing  that  his  speech  was  belittled  and  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  ridicule,  he  “broke  off  from  his  calm  address 
and  suddenly  turned  upon  them  in  an  impassioned  at¬ 
tack,  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was  in  store  for 
him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on  their  unbending 
necks,  those  ears  closed  against  any  penetration  of  the 
truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience.  ‘Ye  stiff-necked 
and  uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  ears!  Ye  do  always  re^ 
sist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye/  ”128 
It  was  a  grand  spectacle.  What  was  it  all  about?  Like 
Jesus,  this  man  had  attacked  their  iniquitous  specula¬ 
tions  carried  on  even  in  the  temples,  and  was,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth,  undermin¬ 
ing  the  pilfering  usuries  and  peculations  of  the  provision 
rings.127 

125  Josephus,  “De  Bell.  Jud,”  VI.,  ix.,  3,  saw  it,  and  as  now  adjudged, 
truthfully  reported  it  in  his  histories,  declaring  that  it  was  a  massacre  hither¬ 
to  unknown  to  the  world.  The  number  massacred  by  the  Roman  general, 
Titus,  was  1,150,000,  according  to  this  historian,  although  Tacitus,  who  con¬ 
firms  the  tragedy,  puts  it  less.  See  supra,  p.  142.  Objections  have  been 
made  by  some  that  the  actual  population  of  Jerusalem  did  not  amount  to 
that  figure.  The  answer  is  that  the  massacre  of  Titus,  took  place  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  when  great  numbers  of  the 
Jews  were  assembled  from  the  country,  filling  the  city  with  outside  visitors. 

123  “As  he  spoke,”  continues  Smith’s  “Bible.  Diet.,”  p.  3111,  “they 
showed  by  their  faces  that  their  hearts,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
narrative,  were  being  sawn  asunder;  and  they  kept  gnashing  their  teeth  against 
him.” 

127  Chrysostom,  “Works,”  I.,  p.  666:  “Cur  Stephano  viduarum  cura  com- 
migsa  ab  apostolis.”  This  author,  under  the  above  rubric,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  theories  regarding  Stephen’s  economic  mission,  as  head  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  deacons.  “Stephanus  diaconorum  pnsdiscipulus.”  Again,  Ibid. 
XT.,  553:  “Diaconisso  in  primitivia  ecclesia.”  XT.,  454:  “Diaconi  munus  in 
ecclesia.”  and  XI.,  553,  “Diaconodum  officia,  qui  mores  eorum  sint  oportet.” 
“Diaconi,  in  Ecclesia  tumultum  confecibant,”  IX.,  190, 
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Stephen,  then,  is  another  character  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  lowly,  bearing  a  name  mysterious,  in  being 
a  metonymy,  or  transmutation,  and  in  the  ordinary  read¬ 
ing  he  appears  as  an  almost  allegorical  character.  Smith 
says,  we  hear  nothing  of  his  ministrations  among  the 
poor.  This  is  exactly  the  part  they  would  rule  out.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  he  and  his  assistants  under¬ 
took  to  carry  out  practically  the  work  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  do,  and  adjust  the  economic  design  embodied 
in  the  teachings;  but  to  assume  the  daring  task,  to  bring 
so  brilliant  and  enormous  a  scheme  to  the  front  in  defi¬ 
ance128  of  political,  religious  and  social  institutions  reign¬ 
ing  and  murdering  in  that  cruel  age  of  individualism 
and  military  rule,  and  to  broadly  proclaim  it  to  the  open 
world,  as  commanded  by  a  martyred  lord,  was  death. 
The  man  defiantly  braved  his  peril  and  became  the 
second  martyr.  Arraigned  before  an  improvised  trib¬ 
unal  he  was  given  some  minutes  to  express  his  defense. 

In  this  speech,  one  of  the  very  few  given  in  the 
Bible,  he  is  admitted  to  have  told  the  Hebrews  that 
Moses  was  secondary  and  his  words  glowed  with  aggra¬ 
vating  vehemence  and  were  pronounced  with  powerful 
and  defiant  eloquence,  causing  them  to  pale  with  rage 
and  gnash  with  anger.129  Saul,  who  was  the  accuser, 
was  present.  With  a  mad  rush  they  seized  the  young 
deacon,130  dragged  him  into  the  suburbs  of  the  cit}q 

128  Every  one  was  killed  who  dared  to  speak  for  Stephen’s  teacher;  even 
Tiberius.  As  additional  evidence  to  that  of  Tertullian  and  the  Augustan  his¬ 
torians,  that  Tiberius  attempted  to  enroll  Jesus  among  the  sacred  immortals, 
we  have  Orosius,  “Adv.  Paganos,”  VII.,  iv. :  “Tiberius  cum  suffragio  magni 
favoris  retulit  ad  senatum  ut  Christus  Deus  haberetur.  Senatus  indignatione 
motus,  quod  non  sibi  prius  secundum  morem  delatum  esset,  ut  de  suspiciendo 
cultu  prius  ipse  decerneret  consecrationem  Christi  recusavit  edictoque  con- 
stituit,  exterminandos  esse  Urbe  christianos;  praecipue  cum  et  Sejanus, 
praefectus  Tiberii,  suspiciendae  religioni  obstinatissime  contradiceret.  Tiberius 
tamen  edicto  accusatoribus  christianorum  mortem  comminatus  est.”  Thus 
they  refused,  threatened  and  afterwards  murdered  him. 

129  ITpa^eis  tuiv  'AnocrroAuiV,  VII. ,  57,  58,  50:  ‘‘Kpa^avres  Se  (Jxovjj  neyaArj  avve- 
rr\oV  ra  wra  avrOiv  Kai  ibpp.r)aav  6/j.oOvp.aS'ov  in'  avrov,  Kai  £k) 3aXoVTes  e£u>  ttjs  i 
7roAeco?  eAidofioAovv  Kai  oi  papTvpes  anedevro  to  i/iana  aurcji/  napa  tovs  7ro- 
8a?  veaviov  na\ovp.€\'ov  Aov,  Kai  eAidofioAovi'  rov  2,Te(f>avoV,  eniKaAovuevoV 
»cai  Aeyoura'  Kvpie  IrjcroO,  8e'fa i  to  nt'evpa  p.ov, 

120  Gorius,  “Mon.  sive  Columbar,”  p.  75,  confirms  the  original  function  of 
Stephen,  whose  cinerary  urn  is  inscribed  under  one  of  the  ollas,  of  the  great 
under-ground  cemetery  of  Rome.  The  deacon  was  called  in  Latin,  “Dispen- 
sator,’’  because  his  early  mission  was  to  dispense  the  food  and  necessaries  of 
life  among  the  members.  The  Greeks  retained  or  rather  originated  the  word  as 
Suxkovos,  also  oi/covoju.05  economist;  “Dispensator  is  erat,  qui  universae 
domus  rationi  prseerat,”  and  continues:  “Suetonius  in  Vespas.,  22  scribit: 
‘Admonente  dispensatore  quemadmodum  summan  rationibus  vellet  referri.’ 
Dispensatores  cum  amanuensibus  juncti,  et  in  hoc  lapide,  et  apud  Suetonium 
leguntur  in  Nerone,  c.  44.”  The  inscr.  of  Gorius,  which  he  is  describing, 
is  shown  upon  the  same  page. 
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and  after  the  abuse  they  were  able,  in  their  exaspera¬ 
tion,  to  heap  upon  him,  seized  stones  and  hurled  them 
in  tempestuous  hail,  breaking  his  hones  and  tearing  his 
flesh  with  their  cutting  angles  and  swift  flight  till  death 
rescued  him  from  a  sense  of  their  furious  rage.835  And 
when  the  heart  and  tissues  were  quivering  in  dissolution 
they  threw  the  clothes  and  probably  the  throbbing  form 
at  the  feet  of  Saul.132  This  young  man  had  steeled  his 
conscience  up  to  the  point  of  vengeance  and  he  did  not 
flinch.  He  accepted  a  commission  to  persecute  the 
brotherhoods,  followed  them  to  Asia  and  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way,  believing  he  had  seen  his  victim  Jesus,  was 
thrown  into  a  trance  and  whelmed  in  a  wonderful  con¬ 
version. 

Such  was  the  short  but  vigorous  career  and  awful  fate 
of  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr. 

113  Smith,  “Bib.  Diet.,”  p.  3112,  says  of  iW  funeral  of  Stephen:  “His  man¬ 
gled  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of  Hellenist  and  proselytes  to  which  he 
belonged,  oi  evo-e/Sei?,  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and  lamentation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  two  words  used  here  in  the  N.  T.,  ie:  avvacoi u.«rev  and  ko- 
7reTb?.’’  The  proselytes  were  the  old,  long-existing  brotherhoods,  converted. 
The  word  evcre|3 ei?  especially  applies  to  them  and  belongs  to  the  law  of  Solon 
as  preserved  in  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.  See  chap,  xiii.,  on  the  fund¬ 
amental  requirement,  ’Ayados  'Ayio?  Ev<re/3rjs,  where  it  is  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  requisite  of  the  old  pagan  unions.  As  to  the  burial,  the  learned 
Dr.  Oehler,  in  his  “MSS.  to  the  Author,”  speaks  of  the  young  men  who  took 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  burial,  as  performing  a  regular  and  natural  rite  of 
the  burial  attachment  of  a  Solonic  union.  Of  course  then,  this  was  the  same 
in  the  burial  of  Stephen  a  few  days  afterwards. 

132  Ilpaf.  Ttav'AnocTT.  VII.,  58:  Kai  e«/3aA6vTes  €fa>  Tij?  TroAewy  eAido/36AoW 
K ax  ot  fAaprvpes  dired'eVTO  Ta  ifiaria  avrwv  jrapa  rovs  7roSas  veaviov  KaAovpteVou 
SavAov.  k.  r.  A. 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

SECTION  II.,— CALIGULA— CLAUDIUS. 

Terrible  Change  in  Treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians — Involved 
Thousands  of  Workingmen — Marvelous  Discoveries — The 
Domus  Augustalis —  Caligula  Began  and  Claudius  Continued 
the  Persecutions — Victims  Secretly  Organized-Discoveries 
of  De  Rossi — Under-ground  Rome — The  Columbarium — Ty- 
rannus — Their  Scholse  discovered  far  beneath  the  Surface — 
Driven  to  Such  Hiding  Holes  at  Rome — Had  System  and 
Schools  in  these  Recesses — Caligula  Murdered — Mommsen, 
Cagnat,  Oehler  and  other  Savants  Agree  that  these  Collegia 
were  the  Regular  Solonic  Unions — Full  Description  of  School 
— Roma  Sotterranea — Exhaustive  Researches  of  De  Rossi — 
Four  Trades  represented  in  the  Silvani  Find — Discovery  that 
During  Persecutions  of  Claudius,  those  wretched  Workers 
Dived  Down  into  Subterranean  Abodes — Continued  in  Hid¬ 
ing  Throughout  Nero’s  Reign — Devotion  for  Each  Other — 
The  Strange  Practice  not  Confined  to  Rome — Clement  of 
Rome — Friend  of  Peter — Wrote  Kerugma  Petrou — Sketch 
of  his  Life — Why  his  Valuable  Works  were  Suppressed — 
Consistency  of  the  Term  “Lord”  as  Manager  of  Business  of 
Union — How  there  Came  to  be  so  Many  Lords — It  was  a 
Clause  in  the  Law  of  Solon — The  Quinquennalis — He  was 
also  an  Evangelist — Banishment  by  Claudius  Caused  Great 
Numbers  to  Escape  and  Colonize  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World 
— Exiles — Well  Received  in  Asia  Minor — The  Gerousia  turns 
out  to  be  a  Solonic  Union — The  Aventine  Hill — HUgis  of 
Diana — Colony  of  Shoemakers  of  Shoemaker  Street — Evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Christians  Planted  into  and  Thrived  upon 
these  Trade  Organizations — Aquila  and  Priscilla — Other  Ex¬ 
iles  of  Claudius — Episode  of  Demetrius — How  an  Important 
Matter  is  Misunderstood — His  Union  worked  making  Images 
for  Diana  at  Ephesus — All  tended  to  Madden  Claudius — Sup¬ 
posed  Quarrel  of  Paul,  John  and  Peter  Refuted — A  perfect 
Harmony  Agreed  Upon — The  Innumerable  Secret  Hives — 
Traces  of  Work  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea — Briennian  Find  of 
Parts  of  Peter’s  Teachings. 

The  short  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Tiberius,  A.  D.  37  to  41,  lasting  four  years,  was 
marked  by  an  egregious  change  in  the  treatment  of  the 
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^ociations’  members.  Recently  discovered  evidence 
establishes  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
and  Jesus  an  enormous  christianized  colony  of  these 
unions  was  in  existence  at  Rome.  How  could  this  be? 
That  there  were  thousands,  if  not  a  hundred  thousand, 
there,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  certain.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  world.  Already  under  Tiberius,  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pure  trade  union  form  are  found  to 
have  swarmed  in  palaces,  courts  and  especially,  the 
kitchens,  wash-houses,  baths  and  gynseciums  or  impe¬ 
rial  work-shops,  and  now  there  come  under  contribution 
the  newly  unearthed  subterranean  scholse,  mausoleums 
and  cemeteries,  many  inscriptions,  paintings,  sculptures 
and  cinerar}^  ollas,  glaring  chiselings  legible  and  gram¬ 
matical,  of  a  vast  occult  Christian  life.133 

How  is  this?  The  reader  will  say  it  is  impossible.  We 
shall  bring  forth  these  long-lost  wonders  and  prove  both 
their  antiquity  and  truthfulness. 

It  was  during  the  life-time  of  Augustus,  Livia  and  Ti¬ 
berius  that  the  so-called  Domus  Augustalis  was  created 
for  their  benefit.  Livia  and  her  son  were  foremost  in 
recognizing  schools  within  the  collegia.134  The  domus 
Augustales  were  homes  of  freedmen  and  slaves  at  the 
imperial  courts  and  residences,  where  work  was  furnished 
them,  together  with  the  means  of  life.  Large  numbers 
of  these  people,  with  which  Rome  swarmed,  were  glad 
and  sometimes  even  flattered  to  obtain  this  gracious  pro¬ 
tection. 

So  long  as  Augustus  and  Tiberius  remained  in  power 
the  unions,  such  as  conformed  to  the  laws,  were  unmo¬ 
lested  and  it  was  during  their  reigns  that  they  flourished 
and  in  numbers,  common  goods  and  influence  greatly 
increased.  The  vast  building  dug  out  of  the  earth,  from 

133  Mr.  Reber,  in  his  ingeniously  written  Book,  “Enigmas  of  Christianity,’1- 
treats  with  contempt  the  idea  that  so  early  a  Christian  plant  existed.  The 
good  friend  knows  nothing  about  the  tell-tale  monuments  and  inscriptions 
sleeping  in  an  occult  history.  Archaeology  is  ruled  out.  The  vast  organ¬ 
izations  which  Tiberius,  the  friend  of  Jesus,  permitted  to  indorse  this  great 
work,  constituting  an  era  of  the  existence  of  manhood  on  the  earth,  were 
already  in  Rome,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  truths  he  preached. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  this  even  before  the  crucifixion. 

134  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  365.  The  empress  and  her  son  gave  a  trade  union  of 
carpenters  the  privilege  and  also  money  to  found  a  flourishing  school  for  in¬ 
structing  the  members  and  their  children.  Waltzing,  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  I., 
p.  217:  An  inser.  C.I.L.  xiv.,  45.  “Numini  domus  Augustse  dendrophori 
Ostienses  Scholam  quam  sua  pecunia  constituerant.”  When  all  the  facts  are 
collected  it  will  be  understood  that  the  modern  colleges,  name  and  all  are 
developments  of  these  ancient  schools  of  the  collegia  which  ',mre  trade  unions 
of  the  workingmen, 
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a  depth,  under  the  soil  of  seven  feet,  in  the  year  1727, 
near  Rome  on  the  Appian  Way,  was  built  by  the  unions 
themselves  out  of  the  common  funds.  The  great  colum¬ 
barium  was  more  than  one  hundred  feet  square.  It 
was  first  supposed  to  have  been  purely  a  burial  place ; 
but  more  recent  excavations  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  many  residences,  and  of  very  fine  Architec¬ 
ture.135 

Since  the  accidental  discovery  of  this  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  of  graveyard  and  palace,  the  archaeologist  De 
Rossi,  has  given  a  lifetime  to  deeper  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  we  shall  disclose  as  we  proceed.  The 
fact  before  us  is,  that  it  was  originally  pagan  and  so  re¬ 
mained  until  Christianity  came  during  Tiberius,  when 
the  unions  owning  it,  were  converted  to  the  new  faith. 
Tiberius  did  not  molest,  but  on  the  contrary  assisted 
them.  For  this,  in  all  appearance,  he  paid  with  his  life 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  mysteriously  murdered  in  37. 
He  had  dared  to  ask  the  Roman  senate  to  allow  him  to 
apotheocize  the  Lord  of  the  unions.  In  this  he  met  the 
wrath  of  Jupiter.  The  awful  vengeance  of  Caligula 
Claudius  and  Nero,  which  we  shall  soon  describe,  tells 
how  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  that  imperial  aristocracy 
against  a  doctrine  contrary  to  their  revengeful  priest- 
power,  so  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  communis¬ 
tic  theories  of  a  crucified  carpenter  were  making  swift 
head  against  their  conscript  gods. 

Another  strange  thing  about  the  columbariums  is, 
that  the  modern  schools  of  archaeology  have  revealed 
that  they  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
about  B.C.  38  to  A.D.  14,  nor  did  they  survive  the 
days  of  the  Flavii,  or  in  other  words,  the  apostolic  age. 
That  their  members  became  completely  christianized 
as  early  as  Tiberius  is  certain.136  The  cinerary  urns, 

135  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Columbar.,  p.  xii.,  xiii. :  “Mirandum  sane  in  Via  Ap- 
pia,  olim  omnium  celeberrima  Romanorum  Mausoleis,  et  sepulcris  ornatis- 
isma,  nuper  inventum  est  monumentum,  sive  columbarium  libertorum,  ser- 
vorumque  Livise  Augustae  ac  Caesarum,  quamplurimis  ollarum  titulis,  in- 
scriptionibus,  aris,  urnis,  sarcophagis  anaglyphico  opere  pereleganter 
sculptis,  musivo  opere,  parergis,  emblematis,  monstris,  quae  nos  stucchi  et 
grutesche  patrio  sermone  appellamus,  tectorio  opere  aliisque  eximiis  orna- 
mentis  valde  insigne,  cultorumque  omnium  antiquitatis  aspectu  dignissi- 
mum,  cujus  antiqua  supellex  sculptures  quoque,  et  achitecturae  praestantis- 
simis  artibus  non  parurn  lucis  conferre  protest.” 

iso  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof..  I.,  pp.  257-260:  “Tels  etaient  les  socii 
Columbarioruin.  Ces  sortes  de  monuments  semblent  n’avoir  exist6  qu’  aux 
environs  de  Rome.  Les  plus  anciens  datent  de  la  fin  de  la  ROpublique,  et 
les  plus  r6cents  ne  depassent  pas  le  temps  des  Flaviens.” 
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also  the  spaces  under  the  floors  were  not  all  in  use  be¬ 
fore  Nero’s  sweeping  extinction  of  the  Christians  and 
Jews  at  Rome.  He  murdered  them  all,  Paul,  Peter  and 
thousands  more  and  their  remains  which  were  carefully 
collected,  filled  them  up.131 

G-orius  who  wrote  a  full  description  in  1728,  gives  an 
inscription  in  his  large  illustrated  work  which  proves 
that  they  built  the  great  mausoleum,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  themselves.  They  paid  the  costs  out  of  their  own 
common  funds  and  they  had  no  other,  for  their  life  was 
wholly  within  the  socialistic  state.138 

The  news  of  the  doings  at  Jerusalem  under  their  own 
membership  inspired  them  against  the  hopes  of  ever 
accomplishing  anything  from  the  aged  idea  of  revenge 
through  irascibility  and  concupiscence,  as  expressed  in 
the  plans  of  Eunus,139  Athenion,  Aristonicus  and  Sparta- 
cus.  The  meek  and  lowly  Logos  of  Jesus  was  all  that 
was  left  for  them.  Between  the  old  and  the  new,  mili¬ 
tary  brutality  proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  own 
unscienced  rebellions.  They  had  discovered  that  the 
maxim  of  the  new  teacher,  that  by  kindness  “thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  head,”  was  true,  since  it 
worked  out  an  exquisite  refinement  of  vengeance,  im¬ 
proving  the  old  brotherhoods  the  world  over.  Besides 
this,  it  had  the  advantage  of  that  dense  secrecy  which 
characterized  the  ancient  mysteries.  The  church  was 
first  planted  in  their  mellow  soil.  Mr.  Gibbon,  although 
he  knows  nothing  of  these  great  industrial  unions,  his 
lifework  having  transpired  before  the  real  work  of  archae¬ 
ology  commenced,  sees  with  a  wonderful  vision;  for  he 

137  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Columbar.,  p.  60,  §  xiii.  :  “Ex  numero  aedicularum, 
sive  Columbariorum  supra  quingenta,  et  quinquaginta,  pluribus  ordinibus 
ac  lineis  ubique  per  parietes  depositorum,  colligi  facile  potest  numerus 
turn  ollarum  cinerariarum  in  ipsis  conditarum,  turn  titulorum,  in  quibus 
inscripta  sunt  nomina,  et  officia  libertorum,  ac  servorum  domus  Augustae 
quos  supra  centum  et  mille  promiscue  cum  feminis  inlatos  fuisse  intelligi- 
rnus  in  hoc  commune  Sepulcrum.” 

138  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Coiumbar pp.  62-3.  Here  will  be  found  that  the 
magnificent  monument  of  the  Augustan  family,  was  not  the  gift  of  emper¬ 
ors,  but  of  the  unions  themselves,  cut  of  their  common  funds,  whose  asso¬ 
ciates  furnished  the  necessary  means.  The  emperors  themselves,  who  at 
first  were  thought  to  have  done  all  this  for  them  as  a  gratuity,  had  no  hand 
in  it.  They  gave  the  unions  however,  their  full  consent.  Waltzing,  Hist. 
Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  329,  admits  in  his  description  of  the  symposiums  of  the 
collegia  and  the  intense  love  that  prevailed  among  them,  their  economic 
solution,  their  common  table  and  their  generally  successful  system  which 
their  socialism  brought  forth.  He  also  admits  that  the  Christians  early 
found  their  solace  and  safety  there. 

139  See  Vol.  I.,  chap,  vii.,  Drimakos;  chap,  viii.,  Viriathus:  chap.  ix..  Eu- 
mus;  chap,  x.,  Aristonicus:  chap,  xi.,  Athenion;  and  chap.  xii. ,  Spartacus;  all 
of  whose  revolts  had  failed. 
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gays:  “By  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  faith  of  the  Christians  was  matured,  and  their 
numbers  multiplied,  serving  to  protect  them,  not  only 
from  the  malice,  but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pagan  world.”  The  truth  is,  there  had  been  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Their  old,  borrowed  schemes  of  irascibility  and 
concupiscence  which  characterized  the  ancient  pagan¬ 
ism,  its  competitive  greed  backed  by  military  power, 
had  been  changed  for  mutual  organization  and  mutual 
love  and  care.  “Behold  a  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.” 

Who  built  this  great  monument?140  This  seems  to  be 
correctly  decided  by  Gorius.  He  thinks  that  one  Tyr- 
annus,  who  was  an  important  quinquennal,  under  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  and  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
president  of  a  combination  of  many  collegia  at  Rome, 
and  working  under  the  consent  and  pecuniary  aid  of 
Tiberius,  was  overseer  of  the  splendid  architectural  con¬ 
struction,  and  when  it  was  at  last  finished,  he  dedicated 
it  to  his  successor  one  Tiberius  Claudius  Yeteranus,  an 
old  freedman  of  Augustus  Tiberius,  the  emperor.141 

This  answers  a  problem  which  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  scholars.  Who  was  the  architect 
and  with  whose  money  was  it  constructed?  Who  owned 
it  afterwards  ?  The  unions,  of  course.  Tyrannus  was 
lord  of  the  house,  like  the  quinquennalis  of  the  great 
collegium  of  Lanuvium,  called  by  Mommsen  a  purely 
burial  association,  but  in  reality,  an  economic  trade 
union  with  the  burial  attachment.  He  had  served  the 
unions,  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  kurios  or  quinquen¬ 
nal,  exempt  from  most  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities, 

140  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Columbar.,  p.  62,  after  a  page  of  conjecture  con¬ 
cludes:  “Quare  si  conjecturis  indulgere  liceat,  crederem  hunc  Tyrannum 
sociorum  curatorem  fuisse,  et  monumentum  ex  pecunia  collata  sociorum 
aedificasse.”  This  is  probably  the  truth. 

141  The  inscription  giving  the  words  of  the  dedication  reads:  “Tyrannus 
Verna.  Tab.  Apparitor,  sacris  omnium  immunis.  Is  dedit  Ti.  Claudio  Aug. 
L.  Veterano,  Columbarium  totum. 

Is  intullit  Ianthum.  Aug.  L. 

Fratrem  suum." 

Ministri : 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  stone.  Gorius  further  remarks  and  we  think 
correctly: 

“In  hoc  lapide  eximio,  cui  merito  principem  locum  damus,  quod  multa 
notatu  digna  contineat,  Tyrannus  verna  dedisse  legitur  Tiberio  Claudio 
Augusti  liberto  Veterano  Columbarium  totum;  qui  iure  donationis  in  idem 
intulit  Jauthum  Augusti  libertum  fratrem  suum,” 
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as  shown  in  the  very  instructive  Lanuvian  inscription. 
He  was  an  immune.142 

There  is  a  mass  of  inscriptional,  historical  and  bibli¬ 
cal  evidence  serving  to  prove  that  this  Tyrannus  was  a 
Mithraic  demigod  and  emporiarch,  and  that  he  came  to 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  with  his  important  system  of 
schools,  accompanied  by  many  immigrants,  and  planted 
in  the  innumerable  collegia  that  are  known  to  have 
thrived  under  Tiberius  and  to  have  received  immuni¬ 
ties  and  favors  through  that  emperor’s  large  wealth 
and  kindness.  The  early  emperors  well  knew  the  value 
of  the  trade  unions.  Dr.  Cagnat  has  recently  portrayed 
this  in  his  publications;143  and  being  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  schools  of  inscriptions  of  the  French  Academy, 
we  feel  doubly  assured  regarding  these  facts. 

Thus,  while  it  is  proved  by  this  inscription  of  the 
home-born  slave  or  freedman  Tyrannus,  that  the  huge 
mausoleum  was  owned,  controlled  and  enjoyed  by  the 
unions,  it  is  evident  that  its  construction  was  known  to, 
and  probably  aided  and  encouraged  by  Augustus  Tiber¬ 
ius.  Its  first  calamity  came  with  the  monster  Caligula. 
Then  it  met  with  the  horrors  of  jealousy  and  vengeance 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero  and  Domitian, 
during  which  time  it  was  literally  sunk  into  the  ground, 
and  with  its  many  kindred  cemeteries  and  phenomenal 
scholse,  is  being  recently  unearthed  from  depths  of 
seven  to  forty  feet,  to  become  a  wonder  of  our  age. 

We  now  propose  in  our  analysis  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  Tyrannus,  who  wherever  found,  is  a  slave  or 
freedman  and  school  master,  to  follow  all  historical,  bib¬ 
lical  and  inscriptional  evidence ;  since  we  find  him  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Strabo,  in  Foucart, 

142  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  357:  “Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  quinquennalis  in  hoc 
collegio  factus  fuerit,  a  sigillis  ejus  temporis,  quo  quinquennalis  erit  immunis 
esse  debebit;”  and  further  the  nature  of  this  exemption  or  immunity. 
Gorius,  pp.  65-66,  gives  a  long  explanation  of  bis  views  on  this  immunity 
and  winds  up  with  these  words,  p.  66,  Jin.:  “Immunitas  praeterea  dari  po- 
tuit  libertis  a  suis  patronis  sive  dominis,  vel  tamquarn  beneficium,  vel 
taraquam  praemium :  ut  colligitur  ex  frequenti  inscriptione  quam  exhibet 
Gruterius  DCCCLXXIV.,  1,  et  ex  alia  apud  eumdem  Gruterum  MCLVI., 
1,  quam  Fabrettus,  cap.  vi.,  p.  440,  n.  60,  Roma;  extare  dicit  apud  nobiles 
de  Mignanellis.” 

ns  Article  in  Vie  Contemporaine,  Paris,  Jan.,  1896,  p.  167:  “Les  empereurs 
deconvrirent,  vers  cette  6poque,  (about  A.D:  30-130;  que  1’  6tat  avait  tout 
&  gagner  d,  la  prosp6rit£  des  associations  ouvri6res  &  Rome,  en  Italie.  dans 
les  provinces.  Ces  reunions  6tant  des  foyers  de  travail,  oil  1’  administra¬ 
tion  centrale  etmunicipale  trouvait  de  precieux  auxiliaires.  .C’est  le  moment 
oil  les  syndicats  paraissent  le  plus  florissants,  leurs  membres  sont  puis- 
sants  et  honores,  ils  sont  exeinptOs  d’  impots,  et  jouissent  d’  avantages  io- 
connus  aux  simples  citoyens.” 
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Liiders,  Oeliler,  Waltzing,  most  elaborately  of  all  in  Go- 
rius,  and  in  the  great  collections.144 

The  New  Testament  mention  covers  this  period  of 
the  columbarium  which  began  to  be  persecuted  and 
hunted  by  Caligula,  who,  although  not  credited  as  a 
persecutor  by  Gibbon,  actually  murdered  everybody, 
and  for  three  years  wallowed  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  This  celebrated  mention  seems 
rather  to  come  into  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  immediate 
successor  to  Caligula.  But  Tyrannus’  schools  were  go¬ 
ing  on  at  Ephesus,  while  he  himself  seems  to  be  at 
Rome.145  The  Greek  word  scholae  reveals  some  hidden 
wonders  connected  with  the  early  heresies.146  The  truth 
is,  they  were  not  heresies  but  genuine  schools  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  instruction,  each  with  its  own  little  mem¬ 
bership;  each  with  its  own  common  table  and  food  sup¬ 
ply,  and  each  with  a  row  of  seats.  They  were  secret 
and  generally  neat,  built  of  stone  hewn  smooth,  often 
carved,  and  had  a  center  table.  De  Rossi  has  dug  out 
the  one  presided  over  by  St.  Peter,  and  it  has  an  in¬ 
scription  informing  us  that  Peter  made  the  table  with 
his  own  hands.147 

The  inscriptions  show  a  half-pagan  demigod  named 
Men  Tyrannus,  a  pedagogue,  always  connected  with 
some  manner  of  temple.  A  study  of  all  this  new-found 
evidence  forces  a  concensus  of  points  of  fact,  which 
focus  upon  a  Christian  plant  into  a  multitude  of  brother¬ 
hoods,  invariably  of  plebeian  blood.  AVe  know  this  Tyr¬ 
annus  to  have  been  a  Phrygian  poor  man’s  protector 

144  Strabo  himself,  it  will  be  found,  was  under  Tyrannius  or  Tyrannus 
of  Pontus.  Almost  all  the  men  of  this  name  between  B.C.  10  and  A.D.  37, 
appear  to  have  been  pedagogues  of  the  schools.  It  is  now  certain  that  they 
were  the  Mithraic  schools ;  moreover  the  term  Tyrannos  is  proved  to  be  an- 
othor  metonym. 

145  npa£ei?  roiv  '  AnoaroXiov,  xix.,  9:  'Os  derives  eiTK\r]pvvovTO  ica'i  r)nei&ovv 
kolk o\oyovvT€<;  ty)v  oSov  eviomoi'  rov  7rA>7doi>s,  dnocrras  an'  avrun'  a <f)ibpicre  tous  p.a- 
dijras,  lead’  rfpipav  fiiaAeydfxti'Os,  ev  rfj  cr^oA^  Tvpavvov  Tieo?. 

146  Lightfoot,  Cotossians,  pp.  32-34,  speaks  of  Epaphras,  Onesimus  and 
other  slavish  persons  and  some  heresies  which  broke  out  among  the  broth¬ 
erhoods — “a  combination  of  Judaic  formulism  with  oriental  mystic  specu¬ 
lation,  and  was  spreading  rapidly.”  It  was  the  Mithraic  scholae  of  Tyran¬ 
nus.  Tyrannus  must  have  colonized  them  and  thousands  of  people  at 
Rome;  for  we  find  his  schools  or  scholae  by  hundreds  in  the  pits  of  the 
columbaria. 

147  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  Vol.  I.,  p.  182,  Via  Cornelia:  “Primum 
Petrus  in  parte  occidentali  civitatis  juxta  Viam  Corneliam  ad  miliarium  pri¬ 
mum  in  corpore  requiescit,  et  pontificalis  ordo,  excepto  nnrnero  pauco,  in 
eodem  loco  in  tumbis  propriis  requiescit. 

‘‘Ibi  quoque  juxta  eandam  Viam  sedes  est  apostolorum,  et  mensa  et  re- 
cubitus  eorum  de  marmore  facta  usque  liodie  apparet.  Mensa  quoque  modo 
altare  quam  Petrus  manibus  suis  fecit,  ibidem  est.” 
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and  teacher;  that  he  was  imported  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
also  Macedonia,  particularly  Philippi;  that  Paul  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  cult;  that  his  cult  was  taught 
in  the  little  secret  temples  of  the  thaisos  and  the  colle¬ 
gium  which  were  the  original  kuriakoi  or  churches  and 
before,  for  centuries,  had  been  the  pholeteria  or  coun¬ 
cil  chambers  of  the  Solonic  unions.  The  schools  of  Ty- 
rannus  were  the  movement  which  caused  so  much  dis¬ 
turbance  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
system  of  elementary  schooling,  not  at  all  averse  to  the 
system  from  Jerusalem,  certainly  was  early  transplanted 
into  Rome;  for  the  positive  evidences  we  are  digging 
out,  all  point  that  way. 

Another  undecipherable  matter  connected  with  this 
Tyrannus  is,  that  a  certain  Xanthus  often  accompanies 
him.  In  Gorius,  as  we  have  just  quoted,  it  is  Iantkus.148 
Again  we  find  this  queer  if  not  weird  being  at  the  Pisid- 
ian  Antioch  where  Paul  met  a  rebuff,  and  it  looks  as  if 
his  school  took  him  in,  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  synagogue  by  the  real  Jews.149 

There  has  been  found  a  monument  of  Coloe  at  Phil¬ 
ippi  where  many  radical  associations  existed  at  the  time 
Paul  visited  the  place.  He  received  imaginary  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  must  go  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  being 
an  inmate  of  the  secret  unions  endorsing  Jesus,  he  had 
been  informed  through  some  unexplained  method,  that 
he  was  wanted  at  Philippi.  There,  whipped  and  awfully 
abused  by  the  pagan  official  prelates,  he  nevertheless 
established  this  Philippian  church,  so  celebrated  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  days  either  of  Calig¬ 
ula  150  or  Claudius. 

A  profound  secrecy  pervaded  these  columbarian  or¬ 
ganizations  at  an  early  time,  presumably  during  the 

148  Foucart,  v4ss.  Rel.,  pp.  121-123,  gives  from  an  inscr.,  a  valuable  anec¬ 
dote  of  a  poor  fellow,  the  slave  of  one  Caius  Orbius,  about  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age  who  had  to  work  in  the  Laurian  mines.  He  found  an  old, 
deserted  temple  or  heroon,  and  converted  it  into  a  sanctuary  in  honor  of 
Men  Tyrannus.  It  is  probable  that,  feeling  the  need  of  an  education,  he 
organized  a  school  and  that  it  became  one  of  the  “schools  of  Tyrannus.” 

to  It  was  in  southwest  Phrygia,  right  where  afterwards  arose  the  seven 
celebrated  churches  of  Asia.  Drs.  Foucart  and  Oehler  have  proved  that 
the  Tyrannus  schools  and  unions  were  baptists  and  they  had  their  home 
in  the  eranos. 

i50Foucart,  Rel.,  p.  120,  monument  de  Colo6.  This  Tyrannus  is  re¬ 
presented  as,  “vetu  d’  une  tunique  et  d’  une  chlamyde  et  coiff<5  du  bonnet 
Phrygien.  II  a  un  croissant  sur  les  epaules,  il  tient  a  la  main  un  thyrse,  et 
pose  le  pied  gauche  sur  une  t§te  de  taureau,  Le  croissant  est  son  attribut 
charact^ristique;  il  figure  egalement  dans  le  monument  de  Colo6,  et  sur  un 
bas-releif  de  Philippi. ” 
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last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  had  three 
years.  Then  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  praetorian 
guard.  During  the  first  year  he  had  been  comparatively 
humane,  but  the  last  two  were  engulfed  in  horrors  and 
inhumanity  such  as  knew  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor;  for  thousands  were  swept  to  the  block,  sena¬ 
tors,  prelates,  jurists,  blood  relations,  struggling  Chris¬ 
tians  and  trade  unionists;  and  many  knew  not  why  they 
had  been  doomed  to  his  indescribable  vengeance. 

This  affords  us  some  idea  of  how  those  cringing 
wretches,  with  this  great  mausoleum  in  their  possession 
cowering  under  the  benign,  though  hideous  aegis  of  the 
law  of  exemptions  of  the  collegia  funeraticia,  went  down 
in  their  secret  terror  under  the  earth,  sometimes  even 
deeper  than  the  catacombs  and  there  in  dense  darkness 
built  their  scholae  after  the  pattern  of  Tyrannus.  They 
bore  a  double  meaning,  because  so  habituated  to  their 
under-ground,  compulsory  existence,  that  it  got  to  be  a 
second  nature,  and  caused  the  catholics  in  after  ages, 
even  extending  to  our  own  time,  to  build  the  horrid 
crypts  which  degenerated  into  subterranean  dungeons 
such  as  still  shock  the  world.151 

But  the  schools  and  influence  of  Men  Tyrannus,  and 
of  Tyrannus,  especially,  where  he  appears  as  a  plebeian 
pedagogue  and  extends  his  schools  even  to  Pontus,  be¬ 
yond  the  city  of  Byzantium,  went  westward  to  the  Pir¬ 
aeus.152  <5* 

Having  shown  what  science  is  bringing  to  light  to  the 
effect  that  innumerable  schools  existed  among  those 
squalid  slaves  and  freedmen,  managed  in  the  auspices 

161  All  through  these  dangers  the  Roman  law  of  the  collegia  tenuiorum 
held  good,  legalizing  the  burial  attachment.  Waltzing,  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,” 
I.,  pp.  150-151,  says:  “Le  commandeur  de  Rossi  a  d6montr6  que  les  chrgtiens 
les  imit£rent  (the  colleges),  et  que  1’  gglise,  pers§cut§e,  interdite  pour  sa 
religion,  fut  licite  comme  corporation  funSraire:  comme  telle,  elle  put  avoir 
une  caisse  commune,  poss6der  un  cimeti£re,  tenir  des  reunions,  recevoir  des 
dons  et  des  legs.”  Consult  “Bull.  Christ.,”  1864,  p.  57;  1865,  p.  90;  1866, 
pp.  11,  22;  1870,  pp.  35.  36;  1877,  p.  25;  1886,  pp.  83,  84;  also  “Roma  Sotter- 
ranea,”  I.,  p.  101;  and  209-210. 

15a  Oehler,  “MSS.”:  “Eine  Weihung  der  epavianav  an  Mev Tvpavvos  nenst 
die  in  Laurium  gefundene  Inschrift,  CIA,  IV.,  p.  307,  1328,  vgl.  mit  CIA., 
n. ,  1338.”  In  another  place,  “Mey  Tvpavt'os  verehrt  bei  Sunion  wahrschein- 
lich  von  den  in  den  Bergwerken  arbeitendenSchlaven:  vgl.  CIA.,  IV.,  1328  e; 
CIA.,  ni.,  73.”  These  associations  of  slaves  and  freedmen  in  the  mines  of 
Laurium  and  Sunion  are  known  by  various  inscriptions.  A  great  insurrec¬ 
tionary  strike  once  occurred  at  each  place.  See  Vol.  1.,  pp.  143,  for  Sunion; 
131  for  Laurium.  Dr.  Oehler  finds  traces  of  the  Lycian  Xanthos  existing 
much  later;  “id.  in  MSS.”:  “Den  lopo?  epaviaru>v  aus  dem  zweiten  Jahr- 
hunderte  n.  Chr.  enthalt  CIA.,  III.,  nr.  23,  die  vom  Lykien  Xanthos  in  Sunion, 
im  II.  und  III.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.  zu  Sunion  gegebenen  Bestimmungen  fUr  Era- 
nistai  des  Men  Tyrannos,  CIA.,  Ill,,  vgl.  73  u,  75.” 
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of  this  mysterious,  perhaps  mythical  Tyrannus  of  whom 
nobody  seems  yet  to  have  obtained  a  tangible  clue,  we 
next  come  to  explain  what  thus  far  is  known  to  science 
as  exhibited  by  the  schools  of  epigraphy,  regarding  the 
nature  of  these  schools  during  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  together  with  the  known  laws  permitting 
and  forbidding  them. 

Tertullian  carefully  describes  the  nature  of  his  organ¬ 
ization,  such  was  probably  in  enormous  use  at  his  time, 
about  A.  D.  165,  and  which  was  at  least  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  wrote.  “Our  modest  supper  rooms”  furnish 
us  with  a  theme.  These  are  being  found  buried  from 
five  to  seventy  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
shall  describe  them  as  they  were  hid  away  during  the 
fury  of  Claudius,  Xero,  Domitian,  and  earlier  without 
doubt  under  the  blood-thirsty  monster  Caligula.  At  any 
rate  they  are  there.  Good  old  Tertullian,  at  a  moment 
of  comparative  respite  from  the  atrocious  persecutions 
of  the  monarchs,  speaking  in  his  powerful  apology 
written  to  them,  breaks  the  silence  of  secrecy  and  tells 
men  of  the  “fraternal  stability  of  our  community  of 
goods,  our  brotherhood,  how  it  knits,  while  the  Roman 
system  of  individualism  disintegrates.  Xo  tragedy  makes 
a  noise  about  our  brotherhood.  The  family  possessions 
which  generally  destroy  brotherhood  among  you,  create 
fraternal  bonds  among  us.  One,  in  mind  and  soul,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  share  our  earthly  goods  with  one  another. 
All  things  except  our  wives  are  common  among  us;” 
and  closes  his  paragraph  by  retorting  against  the  “sneer¬ 
ing  ado  made  by  the  persecutors  of  our  modest  supper 
rooms.”  He  is  describing  a  regular  collegium,  such 
as  existed  in  great  numbers  under  the  law  of  Solon.153 

Mommsen,  who  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  discovered 
the  necessity  of  analyzing  and  comparing  the  inscrip- 
tional  and  Tertullianic  descriptions,  was  at  first  a  little 
in  doubt,  hut  finally  concluded  that  the  two  organizations 
were  one  and  the  same.154 

15S  Tert.,  “Apol.,”  xxxix.  The  words  on  this  subject  most  attracting1  at¬ 
tention  of  the  archaeologists  like  Mommsen,  Foucart,  Waltzing,  Liiders,  Oeh- 
ler  and  others  are,  these:  “Modicam  uniusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die  vel 
quum  velit.  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit. ;  nam  nemo  eom- 
pellitur,  sed  sponti  confert.  Haec  quasi  deposita  pietatis  sunt.  Nam  inde  non 
epulis,  nec  potaculis  nee  ingratis  voratrinis,”  etc. 

m  Momms.,  “De  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.,”  p.  91:  “Erant  quidem  coitiones 
illae  illicitae,  quicquid  dicit  Tertullianus,  sed  ideo  tantum.  quod  erant  Ohris- 
tanorum.  Non  enim  nego  per  se  hiec  omnia  licite  fieri  potuis-o  ot  srepe  facta 
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Dr.  Waltzing  comes  later  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that  Tertullian’s  collegium  was  a  regular  thiasos  with 
burial  attachment  under  the  law.155  The  law  required 
that  the  members  of  a  collegium  should  constitute  their 
organizations  a  burial  society.  Under  this  distinction 
they  might  organize.  It  was  a  pretext  with  a  loophole; 
and  taking  advantage  of  it,  they  always  kept  up  their 
associations  for  economic  and  religious  purposes.15* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Christian  cult  "was 
planted  into  the  trade  unions.  When  Numa  sanctified 
the  Solonic  law,  a  collegium  pontificum  or  union  of 
bridge-builders  existed  in  much  power.  The  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment  employed  them  to  build  bridges.  They  included 
stone  masons,  wood  workers  and  a  variety  of  trades  in 
stone,  clay,  brick  and  metals.  They  are  known  to 
have  had  master  workmen.  This  master  bridge-builder 
became  the  pontifex  maximus.  The  title  gradually  took 
on  sacerdotal  power  and  in  course  of  time  the  ponti¬ 
fex  became  the  pope  and  is  now  supreme  pontiff  of 
the  catholic  world.  Dr.  Oehler  squarely  admits  that 
the  great  Gemeinde  of  Dionysan  artists  had  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  direction  of  making  a  living  and  shows  that 
it  was  the  principal  thing.157  Thus  it  is  seen  that  all 
this  time  the  unions  were  in  quest  of  a  living.  The  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  secondary  matter.  They  used  the  burial 
clause  of  the  law  to  shield  them  from  the  police  and 

esse  a  collegiatis.  Sed  collegia  his  nominibus  omnibus  licite  institui  ipse 
Tertullianus  non  sensit;  recipi  ejusmodi  pias  causas  a  eollegio  funeraticio, 
quam  causam  animadvertas  a  Tertulliano  paene  primo  loco  collocari,  nulla 
lex  vetabat.  Quod  latissime  patuisse  et  magnam  partem  instituorum  ad  pias 
causas,  quae  postea  plurima  fuisse  scimus,  ab  ejusmodi  collegiis  duetam  esse 
non  dubito.” 

155  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  I.,  p.  134,  note  1:  “Tertullian  dans  son  Apolog§- 
tique  ne  dit  pas  expressfiment  que  la  communaute  chretienne  etait  legale 
coniine  college  feneraire;  mais  de  son  temps  c’  etait  gen£ralement  le  cas.” 
And  again,  p.  313,  the  professor  says  the  collegium  tenuiorum  of  the  law, 
which  is  Mommsen’s  collegium  funeraticium,  was  a  regular  Roman  collegium; 
or  as  much  as  says  so. 

158  Oehler,  “MSS.”:  “Wer  denkt  da  nicht  an  die  christlichen  Friedhofe? 
Wir  finden  aber  Verschiedenheiten  in  der  Art  und  Weise,  wie  die  einzelnen 
Vereine  diese  Sorge  bethatigen,  vgl.  Schiess  liber  “Die  Romischen  Collegia 
Funeraticia,”  1,  durcli  Beistellung  des  Grabes  selbst,  wenn  der  Verein  einen 
gemeinsamen  Begrabnissplatz  hatte,  durch  Zahlung  einer  bestimmten  Geld- 
summe  ra<f>i/c6  zur  Bestreitung  der  Kosten,  durch  Theilnahme  am  Begrabnisse, 
u.  s.  w.” 

137  Oehler,  “MSS.”:  “Verein  der  dionysen  Kiinstler.  Diese  sind  sowohl 
als  Cultvereine  des  Dionysos  als  auch  als  Erwerbsgenossensehaften  zu  betraeh- 
ten.  Poland  hat  im  Programme  des  Weltiner  Gymnasiums  unter  dem  Titel 
‘De  Collegiis  Artificum  Dionysiacorum, ’  1895,  daruber  gehandelt,  Ziebarth 
seine  irrigen  Ansichten  iiber  Koiyov  und  o-iivofios  berichtigt.  Ich  will  hief 
nur  eine  Uebersicht  der  in  den  Inschriften  vorkommenden  Bezeichnungen  der 
mit  den  theatralisehen  Auffuhrungen  in  Verbindung  stehenden  Vereiae.” 
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this  made  the  most  valuable  function  of  the  union,  for 
working  out  their  problem  of  existence. 

Let  us  now  plunge  down  into  the  under-ground  re¬ 
cesses  and  with  the  archmologists  dig  out  their  graves 
and  schools,  such  as  bear  the  early  record  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  These  wonders,  for  ages,  cherished  in 
hideous  secrecy  and  gloom,  have  been  called  the  troph¬ 
ies  of  the  apostles.158  The  columbarium  which  was  one 
of  the  first  great  discoveries  of  the  kind,  and  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  large  folio  volume  in  velum,  elaborately  illus¬ 
trated,  is  only  one  of  the  trophies  now  sought  by  the 
schools  of  science.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  old  it  is 
classic.  Soon  after  Gorius,  Antonius  Bossius  wrote  a 
valued  work,  Roma  Satterranea,  or  subterranean  Rome 
but  died  before  completing  it,  and  Giovanni  Battista  de 
Rossi  took  up  the  subject  where  Bossius  left  off  and  his 
many  works  have  made  him  famous.  The  combined 
labors  of  these  savants,  assisted  by  large  appropriations 
by  the  government  and  city  from  time  to  time,  have 
brought  forth  and  opened  to  the  light  of  day  dozens  of 
cemeteries,  many  of  which  were  furnished  with  school 
rooms,  called  scholoe  now  being  studied  as  true  marvels 
of  antiquity.  We  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  them,  always  giving  our  authority  in  their  own 
words,  lest  the  facts  exhumed  be  thrown  into  discredit 
by  doubters  disposed  to  charge  us  with  incorrectness. 
It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  colum¬ 
baria,  and  schools  came  under  the  law  of  the  collegium 
tenuiorum,  which  simply  means  a  trade  union  consist¬ 
ing  of  members  who  are  of  the  outcast  poor,  and  miser¬ 
able.  The  word  college  was  ancient  and  belonged  to 
the  Solonic  plan,  noble  enough  to  come  under  the  jus 
coeundi,169but  its  adjective  was  a  term  of  contempt.  At 
the  close  of  the  conquests,  an  effort  was  made  to  sup- 
press  these  trade  and  labor  unions  and  Caesar,  Cicero 
and  the  senate  succeded  in  accomplishing  their  object 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  being  met  by  Claudius 
and  the  tribunes,160  and  were  obliged  to  legalize  the 
burial  attachment.  This  burial  attachment  served  to 

168  Digest  De  Collegiis  et  Corporibus,  XLVII.,  xxii.,  lib.  4,  Ad  Legem  Duo- 
decim  Tabularum. 

169  Consult  Vol.  I.,  pp.  344,  345,  his  law,  302,  note  69;  as  an  orator  and 

iribune,  363. 

160  Asconius,  In  Pisonem,  speaks  of  the  law:  “L.  Julio  C.  Marcio  Consu- 
libus  quos  et  ipse  Cicero  supra  memoravit,  Senatusconsulto  collegia  sub- 
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bring  for  thousands  of  unions  the  privilege  of  combina¬ 
tion  in  a  limited  way.  They  could  have  a  graveyard, 
but  the  conduct  must  be  beyond  suspicion;  for  during 
the  commotions  between  Cicero  and  Claudius  they161 
had  been  working  politically  and  had  elected  their  own 
tribunes  and  commissioners  of  public  works  to  office, 
which,  according  to  the  persons  of  boasted  blood,  like 
Cicero  and  Caesar,  was  a  mortal  offence.  But,  as  shown 
by  Cagnat  and  Cassagnac,  the  Roman  government 
was  in  need  of  these  trade  organizations  and  their  enor¬ 
mous  and  efficient  labors.  Accordingly  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  some  measure  kind  to  them  and  employed 
them  to  do  the  considerable  labors  of  the  imperial 
court.  The  unions  organized  this  into  the  gynmcium.102 
Thus  the  emperors  themselves  found  the  unions  of  great 
value  to  them,  as  well  as  a  resource  of  the  state,  while 
the  jealous  senate  circumscribed  their  usefulness  and 
drove  them  to  the  wall.  But  these  were  the  good  em¬ 
perors  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  them  came  such 
monsters  as  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  the  poor 
wretches  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  dive  down 
into  the  earth  and  immure  themselves  in  their  subter¬ 
ranean  abodes,  inapproachable  by  the  spies  of  such  ty¬ 
rants,  and  hide,  stifle  and  worship  and  study  and  perish 
together.  In  woe  they  thus  built  in  secrecy  their  scholse, 
a  development  of  the  burial  attachment  of  the  unions. 

lata  sunt,  quae  adversus  rempublicam  videbantur  esse.”  This  was  the  year 
B.C.  64.  The  true  law,  preserved  by  Marcion  is  in  the  Digest ,  XLVII.,xxii., 
3.  It  is  only  for  slaves  and  the  very  poor  and  reads  in  full  thus:  after  say¬ 
ing:  ‘‘fuerint  illicita,”  it  proceeds:  “In  summa  autem,  nisi  ex  senatuscon- 
sulti  auctoritate,  vel  Caesaris,  collegium  vel  quodcumque  tale  corpus  coierit, 
contra  senatusconsultum,  et  mandata  et  constitutiones  collegium  celebrat. 
§  2.  Servos  quoque  licet  in  collegio  tenuiorum  recipi  voluntibus  dominis: 
ut  curatores  horum  corporum  sciant,  ne  invito  aut  ignorante  domino  in 
collegium  tenuiorum  reciperent,  et  in  futurum  poena  teneantur,  in  singulos 
homines  aureorum  centum.”  The  law  crippled  the  primordial  Solonic 
rights. 

161  We  are  able  to  give  quite  a  number  of  the  cemeteries  recently  ex¬ 
humed,  by  name,  from  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  Vol.  I.,  p.  159.  We  find 
his  list  as  follows:  “Ccemeterium  Calepodia  ad  s.  Pancratium  —  Ccem.  s. 
AgathiB  ad  Girulum  —  Ccem.  Ursi  ad  Portesam  —  Coem.  s.  Felicis,  Via  Por- 
tensi  —  Ccem.  Calisti  juxta  Catacombas  —  Ccem,  Prietextati  inter  Portam 
Appiarn  ad  s.  Appolinarem— Ccem.  Gordianum  foris  Portam  Latinam— Ccem. 
inter  duas  Lauros  ad  s.  Hellenam  —  Ccem.  ad  Pileatum  ad  s.  Bibionam  — 
Ccem  in  agrum  Veranum  ad  s.  Laurentium  —  Ccem.  s.  Agnetis  —  Coem.  fon- 
tis  sancti  Petri,  id  est,  Nymphas  —  Coem.  Priscillae  ad  Pontem  Salarium  — 
Ccem.  Cucumeris  —  Ccem.  Thrasonis  ad  s.  Saturninum  —  Ccem.  Feliciatis— 
Coem.  Hermetis  —  Coem.  s.  Feliciatis  juxta  Ccem.  Calisti.”  Many  of  these 
names  occur  in  the  Acts,  or  the  Canonical  Epistles. 

162  Levasseur,  Hist.  Classe  Ouv.,  I.,  p.  37:  In  Gaul  dans  le  4  me  siecle  on 
trouve  encore  six  gyneces  appartenant  a  P  6tat;  a  Arles,  a  Lyon,  a  Rheims 
pendant  plus  particulurement  les  empereurs,  sous  autorite  du  coznte  du  do- 
maine  priv6,  a  Treves  et  a  Autelte.”  For  a  description  of  the  gynasri*- 
rius,  see  p.  419,  Vol.  I. 
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These  scholse  constitute  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
of  modern  science.  In  fact  we  are  so  prejudiced  and 
blinded  that  we  do  not  desire  to  know  the  whole  truth 
about  them,  seemingly  because,  on  the  outset,  they 
show  themselves  to  be  a  work  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 
But  political  science,  having  discovered  that  nations 
owe  their  wealth  to  labor  and  nothing  else,  there  looms 
up  a  modicum  of  respectability  and  men  are  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  the  logic  of  truth.163 

Even  the  form  of  these  schools  is  known.  Of  course, 
during  the  peaceful  days  of  Tiberius  whose  long  and 
gentle  reign  lasted  from  A.D.  14  to  A.D.  37,  these  poor 
people  had  their  schools  above  ground;  we  even  have 
reasons  for  knowing  that  Augustus  patronized  and 
helped  them,  and  we  know  that  Livia,  his  wife,  the  em¬ 
press  and  her  son  and  others  also  did.164  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  persecutions  of  their  immediate  successors  began 
that  they  sank  these  abodes  into  the  dark  subterranean 
recesses.  We  shall  only  portray  them  in  their  hidden 
quality;  and  our  principal  object  is  to  show  that  they 
were  used  by  their  members  as  a  part  of  the  burial  at¬ 
tachment  under  the  law  of  the  collegium  funeraticium 
or  burial  society. 

Dr.  Cagnat,  on  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  found 
scholse  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  belonged  to  the 
unions  in  Africa;  and  we  judge  by  his  description  that 
the  general  form  of  their  edifice  was  about  the  same  as 
at  Rome.165  Small  as  they  were,  some  not  being  more 

163  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  217,  says:  “La  description  de  ces 
scholae  des  colleges  fun6raires  et  religieux  nous  sera  utile  pour  nous  faire 
une  id£e  de  celles  des  colleges  professionnels,  qui  en  differaient  pourtant. 
D’  abord,  elles  etaient  souvent  situees  sur  un  forum  de  la  ville,  comine  a  Ostie, 
a  B6nevent,  a  Falerio  a  Preneste,  a  Pompeii,  et  comme  celle  des  scribes 
et  peut-6tre  des  flutistes,  a  Rome.  Souvent  elles  se  trouvaient  dans  un 
quartier  ou  habitaient  et  travaillaient  les  membres  du  college:  ainsi  les 
marchands  de  vin  de  Lyon,  avaient  bien  leur  local  dans  ces  canabas  qui  leur 
servaieut  d’entrepots  et  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  la  partie  N.-O.  de  P  isle  ac- 
tuelle  du  Tibre,  entre  le  temple  de  Fors  Fortuna  et  la  porte  Septimiana 
oil  etaient  leur  tanneries  il  etait  voisin  de  celui  des  ivoiriers  et  des  ebtJDis- 
tes;  en  fin  les  tabernarii  avaient  leur  sehola  au  centre  de  la  ville  pres  du 
Pentheon  d’  Agrippa.” 

164  An  inscription  is  extant,  Orell,  4088  ft,  cf.  Vol.  I.,  p.  360^.,  of  this 
work  showing  a  school  that  was  patronized  by  Livia  and  Augustus,  who 
gave  a  sum  of  money  to  start  it.  It  thrived.  The  members  were  carpen¬ 
ters  who  worked  days  for  the  emperor  and  met  together  to  study  evenings, 
and  it  stands  among  the  very  first  regular  schools  for  the  working  people  in 
the  world. 'This  school  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  of  the  mod¬ 
em  college,  having  been  an  ordinary  collegium  or  trade  union  sucb  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  great  numners  everywhere. 

105  R.  Cagnat,  V  Armie  Romaina  d'  Afrique.  pp.  540-541:  “Voila  ce  qui 
les  feuilles  nous  apprennent  sur  les  scholar.  Les  inscriptions,  qui  mention- 
nent  un  grand  nombre  de  ces  lieux  de  reunion,  pourront  completer,  dans 
une  certaine  mesure,  ce  qui  precede,”  referring  to  his  description  too 

lengthy  to  be  given  her®. 
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than  eighteen  feet  square  and  only  one  story  in  height, 
the  archaeologists  are  unamimous  in  classing  these 
scholae  as  temples.  But  they  also  partook  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Prytanea  of  Greece  and  Asia.  An  author 
who  has  searched  all  the  evidence  at  command,  enumer¬ 
ates  several  functions  at  which  they  must  have  been  en¬ 
gaged.166  They  had  the  common  table  where  all  partook 
the  common  meal;  some  even  had  the  triclinium,  a  lux¬ 
ury  discountenanced  by  the  Christians  after  conversion 
and  absorbtion  of  their  membership  into  the  apostolic 
plan.  Then  there  was  an  altar  at  which  they  held  their 
religious  devotions.  Several  inscriptions  describe  the 
furniture.  Sometimes  there  was  a  portico  adorned  with 
paintings,  for  they  were  all  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  many  artists  in  oil  painting  were  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  If  any  one  of  the  best  painters  was  without  em¬ 
ployment  he  could  be  occupied  for  a  time  in  a  way  to 
make  the  abode  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  if  the  light  of 
day  was  excluded  the  oil  lamp  took  its  place.  De  Rossi 
cites  the  circular  scholse  of  the  union  of  Silvain,  christ¬ 
ianized  at  a  very  early  date.  It  was  furnished  with  ora¬ 
tories  used  by  the  Christians.  So  deep  down  was  it 
when  found  that  it  was  but  one  grade  above  the  cata¬ 
combs.  The  circular  shape  is  well  relieved  by  several 
absides  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  three  hemicycles. 
The  exedra  and  the  scholse  are  similar.  This  find  of 
the  Christian  school  of  Sylvain  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  close  study  among  the  epigraphical 
students.  Four  trades  are  represented.167 

166  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  224-226,  speaking  of  the  prytanea  that 
actually  existed  on  a  miniature  scale  in  the  schola),  says:  “Les  details 
epars  que  les  inscriptions  fournissent  sur  1’  architecture  des  scholar  ten- 
dent  m§me  a  prouver  que  souvent  elles  ne  differaient  en  rien  des  temples.” 
CIL.,  V.  7906.  This  inscription  reads:  ‘‘In  templo  ex  more  epularentur.”  VI.,' 
10234,  show  that  Titus  harbored  the  Christians,  a  little  later  when  the  rage 
of  Domitian  had  ceased;  and  allowed  their  sohools  to  crawl  out  of  their 
darkness.  See  also  CIL.,  X.,  6483;  ‘‘zEdes  ut  in  ea  semper  epulentur.” 
Thus  it  is  constantly  shown  that  the  members  always  had  the  common  ta¬ 
ble,  and  that  their  object  was  to  furnish  them  economic  means  of  life,  as 
well  as  a  decent  burial. 

167  De  Rossi,  Bull.  Christ.,  1864,  pp,  25,  60;  Lange,  Op.,  c.,  pp.  291  sqq. 
Huelsen,  Mitth.  de  l’  Inst.,  1890,  p.  291,  assures  us  that  those  under-ground 
ancient  lieux  of  pedagogy  were  early  Christian  and  he  has  discovered  that 
the  trade  of  the  members  of  this  particular  school  was  that  of  the  eborarii 
or  ivory-workers.  They  had  their  banquets  in  the  tetrastyle  of  the  exedra. 
The  architecture  is  after  plans  and  explanations  of  Vitruvius,  V.,  x.,  4;  Cl 
L.,  IX.,  4112.  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof,  p.  222,  says:  “C’  est  lii  que  les 
confreres  se  r^unissaient,  pendant  leur  loisir,  pour  se  dSlasser,  pour  s’  en- 
tretenir,  pour  discuter  leurs  int£r§ts,  pour  prendre  part  aux  m@mes  sacrifi¬ 
ces  et  pour  s’  asseoir  &  la  meme  table.”  Again,  p.  229:  ‘‘La  salle  a  man¬ 
ger  contenait  naturellement  les  meubles  et  utensils  necessaires:- tables,  buf¬ 
fet,  un  armoire,  lits  de  table,  cratSres,  amphores,  vases  de  toutes  sortes, 
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The  general  trend  of  evidence  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  these  associations  of  mutual  aid  in  Rome  and  the 
municipal  cities  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of  having 
joined  the  Christians.  They  found,  by  the  spirit  of  per¬ 
secution  raging  against  them  in  the  outside  world  that 
their  new  hope  was  correct;  they  found  that  unless  they 
hid  away  from  the  sweeping  decrees  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  nothing  awaited  them  but  extermination; 
they  found  these  monarchs  jealously  imagining  their 
august  family  name  attacked,  for  nothing  could  conceal 
the  Christian  principle  that  all,  instead  of  an  assuming 
few  were  created  equal,  had  souls,  a  right  to  a  foothold 
upon  the  earth  hitherto  denied,  a  right  to  marry  whom 
they  loved,  and  to  esteem  their  children  as  legitimate. 
A  search  of  the  ancient  laws  discloses  the  awful  fact 
that  the  freedman  and  the  slave  had  no  such  rights. 
Sometimes,  by  force  of  mere  contact,  they  met,  formed 
acquaintance  and  joined  themselves  in  marriage.  The 
new  Christianity  which  they  were  adopting  stimulated 
them  and  pronounced  their  children  legitimate,  and  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  feel  that  they  had  souls.  But  the  old 
Roman  law  still  admitted  no  marriage  for  the  slave  and 
the  freedmen.  Thus  they  were  drawn  into  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Jesus.  Being  already  organized  in  colleges 
they  had  but  to  endorse  the  new  doctrines  through  dis¬ 
cussion  at  their  scholae  which  we  have  described,  and 
once  determined  to  accept  them,  they  were  led  to  things 
infinitely  broader,  more  humane  and  less  aristocratic. 
They  became  charmed  with  their  new  faith,  and  would 
grasp  it  with  a  lifelong  energy.168  What  this  early  Sil- 
vian  union  did,  hundreds  followed. 

But  we  have  many  proofs  in  the  inscriptions  and  an¬ 
cient  writings  that  these  schools  existed  long  before 
the  arrival  in  the  world  of  this  new  faith  and  hone.  Un- 
der  Augustus  large  numbers  of  scholae  were  created  by 
the  trade  unions,  especially  those  who  worked  for  the 
emperor,  either  in  the  general  government  works,  the 
public  works  of  Rome  and  the  municipia,  or  in  the 

lesunspour  conserver  1’  huile  et  le  vin,  les  autres  pour  mesurer  les  rations, 
une  balance  pour  peser  celles-ci.  On  rencontre  encore  des  bassins  pour 
bains,  des  cadrans  solaires,  etc.” 

168  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I.,  p.  103,  and  note  1,  speaking  of  the  stipem 
menstruam,  refers  to  Orell.,  4073,  and  Henzen,  1.  c.  pp.  9,  10:  “In  Fano  era 
un  locus  sepulturae  convictorum,  qui  una  epulo  vesci  solent.”  De  Rossi  sub¬ 
joins:  ‘‘E  1’  epulo  commune  potrebbero  essere  i  Cristiani,  e  1’  epulo  com¬ 
mune  la  sacra  agape.”  From  this  it  may  turn  out  that  no.  4073  of  Orell.  is 
Christian.  Orelli’s  4073  is  a  collegium. 
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gynaecium  of  the  Augustan  family.169  This  accounts  for 
the  extremely  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
provinces  throughout  proconsular  Rome,  even  far-off 
Britian.  Many  authors  show  that  in  the  British  Isles 
Christianity  had  been  planted  as  early  as  during  the  life 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  New  finds  prove  it.170  We 
shall  bring  them  all  out  in  our  disquisition  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  soon,  under  the  rubric  Nero,  this  chapter.171  But 
the  extremely  early  planting  appears  to  have  had  a  lit¬ 
erature  which  was  laughed  down  by  later  ante-Nicine 
writers  and  these  evidences  perished.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  seen  and  used  in  the  works  of  other  writers  who 
are  well  known  among  the  fathers.172  It  is  in  this 
second-hand  manner  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  has  transcended  to  us. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  scholars  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  discoveries  that  the  earlier  schoke  were 
used  as  places  of  repose,  but  that  after  the  unions 
were  christianized  they  became  places  of  retreat;  and 
this  makes  the  assurances  very  secure  that  as  soon  as 
the  persecutions  broke  out,  they  became  hiding  holes. 
Another  thing  was  the  fact  that  they  were  always  at¬ 
tachments  to  the  functions  of  the  unions  and  construed 
to  be  legalized.  Thus  the  school  was  in  almost  every 
case  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  funeral  or  burial  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  union  and  as  such  considered  as  within  the 
pale  of  the  law,  or  lex  Julia,  the  old  addendum  of  the 
lex  collegia  tenuiorum  which  we  have  quoted  in  a  note. 
Yet  to  exhibit  all  these  material  trappings  would  be  too 
glaring  a  lie  and  they  had  to  be  somewhat  covered  even 
before  the  persecutions.  Dr.  Ramsay,  whom  we  shall 

169  CIL.,  VIII.,  2554,  speaking  of  the  school  that  is  in  the  trade  union. 
“Pro  salute  Augustorum  optiones  scholam  suam  cum  statuis  et  imaginibns 
domus  divinae,  item  diis  conservatoribus  eorum  fecerunt.” 

no  Gquld,  Free  Masonry,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  37,  38,  54,  some  time  ago  assever¬ 
ated  tha^.as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ,  there  was  a  Collegium  fabrorum 
in  EnglatidV ja  fact  confirmed  by  Coote,  Romans  of  Britain,  Lond.,  1878,  pp. 
38,  396,  440.”  This  has  since  been  positvely  confirmed  by  the  new  and 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  union  of  carpenters  to  whose  expenses  Pndens  of 
Paul's  mention,  II  Timothy,  iv.,  21,  contributed  a  sum  of  money.  But  this 
matter  of  so  vast  importance  to  our  argument  will  be  treated  fnlly  under 
the  section,  Nero. 

in  See  index,  in  verb.  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

ns  Chrysostom,  Homil.,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  635  of  ed.  used  by  Lingard,  Hist. 
Anglo-Sax.  Church;  Appendix,  note  A.,  354,  says:  “Kai  yap  at  BperraviKat  vri- 
croi,  at  rijs  d-aAar7Tjs  e<r os  Keipevat  TavTTjs,  teal  e»*  avr ip  outrat  Tip  wneava>  rijs  Svvd- 
/xetDs  roii  pr]paro<i  ijirdovTO'  *ai  yap  eneivj)  «/c*A>jcrtai  icai  dvcrtamjpia  irenrjyaiTi.  ' 
So  again,  Tertullian,  Adv.  Judceos,  189:  “Britannorum  inaccessa  Romanis 
christo  vero  subdita..,.Christi  nomen  regnat. , ..Christi  nomen  et  regnum 
colitur.” 
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quote  in  the  proper  place,  has  given  several  pages  of 
explanation  of  the  multitudinous  and  ingenious  devices 
employed  by  the  old  unions  of  Phrygia,  after  becoming 
christianized,  in  artful  escape  from  the  military  spies 
who  shadowed  them,  and  the  police  who  constantly  dog¬ 
ged  them  in  obedience  to  this  Koman  law.  But  their 
laborious  and  indefatigable  drudgery  of  descending 
sometimes  seventy  steps  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  build  and  establish  themselves  is  amazing.173 

"Who  can  wonder,  knowing  the  untiring  devotion  to 
each  other,  amidst  the  awful  persecutions  they  were 
forced  to  suffer  under  such  pitiless  creatures  as  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  that  they  gladly  obeyed  the  new  com¬ 
mandment  of  their  crucified  lord  to  love  and  care  for 
one  another.174  Entombed  in  the  earth  and  enwrapped 
in  mutual  love,  struggling,  teaching,  plying  their  trades, 
nestling,  dying  together,  here  it  was  that  the  new  emo¬ 
tion  of  human  sympathy  found  its  birthplace,  its  cra¬ 
dle,  its  common  nourishment.176  Escape  from  the  relent¬ 
less  tigers  of  the  law  became  an  absorbing  study  which 
did  not  confine  itself  to  Borne.  It  stretched  out  in  every 
direction.176  It  took  refuge  in,  and  enormously  pros- 

173  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  223:  “Schola;  lien  de  repos  et  de 
d61assement  etait  son  nom  ordinaire.”  On  the  same  page,  in  note  1,  he 
cites  the  ‘‘Augustales  corporati,”  at  Pnteoli,  CIL.,  X.,  1,  888;  cannophori 
Ostienses,  XIV.,  285;  centonarii,  at  Apulum,  III.,  1174:  dendrophori  at  Cem- 
enelnm;  the  eborarii  and  citriarii  in  Rome;  fabri  or  carpenters  in  many 
places;  clog  and  wooden  shoemakers;  fabri  tignarii,  fontani;  and  in  fact, 
they  are  found  everywhere. 

174  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  I.,  p.  177,  has  only  reported  what  he 
saw:  we  give  his  cemeteries  most  of  which  are  accompanied  by  the  schola; 
and  all  with  altars:  ‘‘Notitia  portarnm  Viarnm  ecclesiarum  circa  Urbem 
Romam;”  taken  from  the  Work  of  William  of  Malmsbury:  1st,  Via  Flami- 
nia:  ‘‘Secnnda  Porta  Flaminia  quae  modo  appellata  s.  Valentini,  etFlami- 
nia  Via  et  cum  ad  pontem  Molbium  pervenit  vocatur  Via  Ravenna  quia 
ad  Ravennam  ducit.  Ibi  in  primo  milliario  foris  s.  Valentinus  in  sua  ec- 
clesia  requiescit  —  Via  Salaria  Vetus  —  Tertia  porta  Porticiana  et  Viaeo- 
dem  modo  appellata...  Ibi  prope  in  eo  loco  qui  dicitur  Cucumeris,  requi- 
escunt  myrtyres  Festus,  Johannis,  Liberalis,  Diogenes,  Blastus,  Lucina.  et 
in  uno  sepulcro  CCXL.  Juxta  Viam  Salariam  requiescunt,  Hermas,  Vasella 
et  Protus  Iacinctus,  Maximilianus,  Herculanus,  Crispus,  Panephilus,  ^uiri 
nus.”  The  last  two  are  seventy  steps  below  the  surface. 

175  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  496  “The  burial  of 
different  families  in  one  grave  was  essentially  opposed  to  the  Phrygian 
conception,  whereas  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Christian  ideas 
of  brotherhood  and  communion.  Especially,  the  Christians  longed  to  be 
buried  close  to  the  grave  of  a  martyr  or  saint.”  He  then  describes  cases 
which  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  by  Oehler  and  Gorius,  concern¬ 
ing  unions. 

176  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  501.  based  on  inscriptions 
nos.  411,  412:  “In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Christians  put  nothing  in 
public  documents,  such  as  their  epitaphs,  which  could  be  quoted  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christianity :  Jewish  festivals  were  legal,  and  their  names  could 
therefore  he  used.  Benefit  societies  were  allowed  by  law  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  communities  of  Christians  in  the  cities,  were  registered 
under  suitable  names,  assimulated  to  those  of  trades  or  local  guilds.” 
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elyted  in  and  built  upon,  the  already  organized  secret 
unions  at  Rome,  as  early  as  Caligula,  became  a  hive  of 
these  hiding,  converted,  economic  unions,  as  shown  in 
constantly  increasing  archeological  finds.177 

Having  proved  by  unerring  inscriptional  evidence 
that  the  plan  of  salvation  of  the  crucified  carpenter  was 
even  during  his  life-time  endorsed  by  the  myriad  eco¬ 
nomic  trade  unions  of  Rome,  that  they  had  all  things 
common  as  recorded  of  the  original  organization  for 
which  Stephen  lost  his  life,  and  admitting  nothing  as 
true  unless  credited  to  undeniable  evidence,  such  as  that 
of  the  penetrating  Gibbon  and  contemporaneous  chisel¬ 
ings  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves,178  let  us  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  few  details  of  that  remarkable  plant. 

There  was  a  man  named  Clement  who,  immediately 
after  the  crucifixion  had  been  converted  at  Rome  by  the 
eloquence  of  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  was  a 
noble  Roman  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  diffusion 
of  the  new  faith.179  The  disciple  whose  arguments  con¬ 
verted  him  at  Rome,  was  Barnabas.180  Clement,  because 
he  was  a  real  advocate  of  the  pure,  original  economic 
recommendationsofthe  carpenter,  was  ruled  out  of  our 
canonical  literature,181  although  what  he  wrote  was  more 
valuable  than  even  the  matter  which  has  transcended  to 
us  under  censorship  of  the  prelates,  in  that  they  could 
make  no  profit  out  of  Clement  and  his  Petrine  doctrines 
of  communistic  distribution  of  all  things  Clement,  of 
Rome  was  an  honest,  able,  consistent  and  unpurchasa- 

177  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I.,  p.  106,  quotes  the  following  epitaph:  “In 
memoriam  eoruin  quorum  corpora  in  hoc  accubitorio  sepulta  sunt  Alcimi 
caritatis  Iulianse  et  Rogatse  matri  Victoris  presbyteri  qui  hunc  locum  cunc- 
tis  fratribus,  feci.’’  Every  one  of  these  names  is  registered  with  the  early 
martyrs.  Here  the  common  table,  the  schola  and  the  burial  sarcophagus 
are  one. 

178  Following  such  a  policy  to  get  at  truth,  we  quote  Gibbon  as  reliable. 
This  historian  who  left  nothing  unscanned,  and  cleaned  to  the  dregs  every 
record,  makes  the  followiug  satisfactory  statement:  “Antiquity  has  left  very 
few  works  of  which  the  authenticity  is  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  Acts, 
of  the  Apostles,"  and  refers  to  Lardner’s  Credibility  of  Gospel  History,  Part  II. 

179  For  a  succinct  description  of  Clement  and  his  conversion,  see  Ne- 
ander,  Hist.  Eccles.,  I.,  32. 

180  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  in  verb.  Barnabas,  p.  247:  “The  Clementine  Home- 
lies  make  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  to  have 
preached  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  converted  Clement  of  Rome.  The 
Clementine  Recognitions  make  him  to  have  preached  in  Rome,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  our  Lord.”  The  Clementine  literature  that  was  ruled  out, 
appears  to  be  more  truthful  and  realistic  than  the  gospel  itself. 

isi  Irenaeus,  Origins  of  the  Episcopate,  I.,  (Hist.  Eccles.,  III.,  Sect.  3,  Iren- 
aeus  when  he  says:  “This  man,  as  he  had  seen  the  Blessed  Apostles  and 
had  been  conversant  with  them,  might  be  said  to  have  the  preaching  of  ne 
Apostles  still  echoing  in  his  heart.” 
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ble  man.  He  was  converted  to  the  economic  socialism 
of  Jesus,  and  was  persistent  in  the  idea  and  the  practice 
until  his  death.  His  celebrated  endorsement  of  the  com¬ 
mon  table  and  the  communal  code  caused  the  specula¬ 
tors  to  rule  him  out  of  the  economical  gospels  where 
his  great  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ought  to  be  regis¬ 
tered.  Quite  a  number  of  the  modern  ecclesiastical 
critics  are  now  complaining182  against  his  having  been  so 
shabbily  treated.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cent¬ 
uries  produced  many  capable  scholars  who  have  been 
outspoken  in  favor  of  reinstating  the  Petrine  gospel. 

The  probable  trouble  with  Clement  was,  that  unlike 
the  great  precursor  who  spoke  in  parables  and  indirec¬ 
tion,  he  came  straight  out  and  wrote  plainly.  Having 
read  and  studied  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  was  ready  to 
endorse  and  assist  in  any  practical  plan  based  on  such 
ideas;  for  Plato  never  made  any  effort  to  organize  a  sin¬ 
gle  brotherhood  to  practically  carry  out  his  ideas.  Je¬ 
sus,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  write,  but  laid  out  all  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  organization  and  world- 
'wide  propagation  of  the  ideas.183  Clement  heartily  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  should  labor,  and  that  the  product  should 
accrue  to  all.184  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  education, 
powerful  vigor,  unswerving  determination  and  fine  ad¬ 
dress.  The  person  at  Pome  who  converted  him,  said 
to  have  been  Barnabas,  was  holding  an  open-air  dis¬ 
course  as  early  as  during  the  life  of  Tiberius,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  safety  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the 
police,  but  in  the  slummy  portions  of  the  city;  and 
Clement,  a  young  man  or  perhaps  mere  boy  passing 
from  school,  heard  it.  The  nearest  that  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  circumstance  is  that  he  was  converted 

182  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  VIII.,  pp.  82-84.  Recognitions  of  Clem.  Common 
Table  of  the  Brotherhoods.  Clement  was  seeking  mental  relief  when  he  met 
Barnabas.  Barnabas  converted  him  at  Rome.  He  then  went,  in  his  men¬ 
tal  agony  to  Caesarea,  met  Barnabas  again,  and  Peter.  Peter  refused  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  the  common  meal,  but  himself  ate,  with  the  assembled  broth¬ 
erhood  whose  names  are  all  chronicled.  Peter,  however,  prayed-  “May 
the  Lord  grant  to  thee  to  be  made  like  to  us,  in  all  things  that  receiving 
baptism,  thou  mayest  be  able  to  meet  with  us  at  the  same  table.” 

183  Clement,  Recognitions ,  as  per  Trans,  of  Ante-Nmne  Fath.,  Vol.  VIII., 
p.  194:  “A  certain  man,  the  wisest  among  the  Greeks,  knowing  that  these 
things  are  so,  says  that  friends  should  have  all  things  common...  He  says 
also,  that  air  and  the  sunshine  cannot  be  divided,  so  neither  ought  other 
things  to  be  divided  which  are  given  in  this  world  to  all,  to  be  possessed 
in  common,  but  should  be  so  possessed.” 

184  Quoting  Gen.,  IV.,  3-8,  Clement  of  Rome,  First  Epist.,  Cor.  iv.,  says: 
“So  God  rebuked  him,  saying  :  ‘If  thou  offerest  rightly,  but  dost  not  divide 
rightly,  hast  thou  not  sinned?’”  Here  the  double  lesson  is  that  the  an¬ 
cient  sacrifice,  always  meant  an  economic  contribution,  generally  in  kind, 
as  grain  meat  fruit,  etc. 
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to  socialism,  and  his  lifework  immediately  opened  up 
before  him.  Henceforth  he  was  to  believe  and  argue 
and  teach  all  men  that  the  existing  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  with  slaves  at  one  end  millionaires  at  the  other 
were  wrong.  His  subsequent  voluminous  writings,  most 
of  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved,  all  show  it.186 
Clement  was  so  impressed  that  he  inquired  into  the 
meaning  of  such  strange  truths.  To  do  this  he  had  to 
descend  into  the  abodes  of  the  smutty  unions  so  foul 
that  they  are  characterized  by  M.  Kenan  as  wearing 
filthy  gabardines,  reeking  with  grime  and  smelling  of 
an  intolerable  emanation  of  garlic  and  social  putres¬ 
cence.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  highest,  most  cor¬ 
rect  and  lasting  principles,  such  as  proved  successful, 
anent  the  splendor  of  the  directly  opposite  which  gave 
way  before  them,  should  have  had  their  birthplace  and 
their  cradle  in  such  dens.  Yet  it  is  literally  true.  For 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  most  especially  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  the  proofs  of  this  have  overwhelmed 
all  opposition.186  Even  Gibbon  admits  it.187 

In  following  the  literary  career  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
we  find  all  through  that  the  twit  of  Tertullian  and  Je¬ 
rome  that  his  celebrated  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  his 
Recognitions  were  suited  for  this  “Vilis  plebecula”or 
low-rate  trash  from  which  the  movement  of  our  era  orig¬ 
inated,  were  based  upon  the  truth.  It  is  necessary  all 
through,  to  accentuate  the  now  appreciable  but  anci¬ 
ently  nauseating  fact  that  the  economic  means  of  ex- 

185  Clem.,  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Book  II.,  chaps.  8  and  25:  The  eighth 
chapter  opens:  “Those  that  will  not  work  must  not  eat.”  Again:  “Let 
young  persons  of  the  congregation  endeavor  to  minister  diligently  to  all  nec¬ 
essaries.”  All  are  enjoined  to  work.  In  chap.  26,  he  writes:  “Distribute 
to  all  those  in  want,  with  justice;  and  yourselves  use  the  things  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  Lord;  and  do  not  abuse  the  privilege  by  eating  all  by  your¬ 
selves.”  Whether  this  lord  (kv'pick)  here  mentioned  is  the  one  who  died 
on  the  cross,  or  simply  the  lord  and  president  of  the  union,  which  in  the 
Greek  is  »cvpio?,  is  a  problem. 

186  Mosheim,  First  Century,  Part  I.,  chap,  iv.,  §  8,  says :  “  The  causes 
must  truly  Have  been  divine  which  could  enable  men  destitute  of  all  human 
aid,  poor  and  friendless,  neither  eloquent  nor  learned,  fishermen  and  pub¬ 
licans,  and  they  too,  Jews,  or  persons  considered  odious,  in  so  short  a 
time  to  persuade  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  systems  of  their 
fathers.” 

187  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57,  Harpers:  “The  latter  were  those 
among  whom  the  Gospel  found  its  most  numerous  recruits.”  Gibbon  read 
Martial  who  mentions  Pudens  and  other  Bible  names,  and  as  Martial  wrote 
some  scurrility  he  inveighs  against  the  whole  generation  found  in  these 
dives  where  the  faith  was  planted.  Gibbon  knows  nothing  about  the  Sol- 
onic  law  and  its  labor  organizations,  yet  perceives  the  cardinal  fact;  and 
then  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  a  loathesome 
species  of  lasciviousness.  He  says:  “poor  people”  are  brought  under  con¬ 
tribution  gs  examples  of  the  most  exquisite  abominations. 
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istence  was,  as  it  is  now,  tlie  highest  and  even  noblest 
aim,  and  that  it  has  taken  three  thousand  years  of  cult¬ 
ure  under  close  organization  for  this  vilis  plebecula  to 
grind  off  the  ancient  curse  of  slavery,  opening  the  valu¬ 
able  discovery  to  view,  that  economic  salvation  is  holi¬ 
est  and  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  in  the  realm  of  social 
and  political  economy.  Because  Clement  had  a  mind  and 
set  himself  at  work  with  energy  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
salvation  blocked  out  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  set  upon  by 
the  prelates  who  crawled  into  control,  and  his  name  so 
handed  down  that  it  does  not  occur  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament.  Clement  wrote  for  Peter  the  apos¬ 
tolic  canons  which  are  preserved;  and  although  ruled 
out  as  canonical  and  Bible  scripture,  are  in  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Juris  Civilis  along  with  the  Pandects  of  ancient 
law.188 

We  now  come  to  a  recital  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  two  men  became  acquainted.  On  conversion  at 
Borne,  Clement  determined  to  see  the  apostles,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  of  whom  at  that  time  was  Peter.  He  had  to 
sell  the  little  he  had  and  settle  up  his  affairs  in  order  to 
get  the  money  to  make  the  voyage.  This  accomplished, 
he  arrived  at  Caesarea  where,  as  it  happened,  the  twelve 
apostles  were  to  meet,  to  confront  the  celebrated  Simon 
Magus  in  a  discussion.189  It  appears  that  they  first 
met  at  Joppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  assembling  at 
the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner.  We  mention  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  because  it  leads  to  an  insight  into  a  long 
train  of  evidence  proving  that  the  apostles  “met  around” 
in  the  “houses”  of  the  unions  that  had  been  converted. 
Simon,  the  tanner,  was  probably  the  kurios  or  president 
of  a  union  of  leather  workers  at  Joppa.  So  Dr.  Oehler 
thinks.  There  has  been  found  at  Joppa,  an  inscription 
of  the  tanners’  unions  of  the  same  age,  which,  although 
it  does  not  mention  Simon,  that  being  only  the  ohrist 
ian  metonym,  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  the  same 
brotherhood  of  tanners  which  welcomed  Peter  and  en- 

188  He  wrote  the  Canons  of  the  Church ,  for  Peter  at  a  much  later  date  at, 
Rome.  He  knew  only  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  lost.  His  Conom 
have  been  disallowed  by  the  later  lathers.  Two  letters  are  also  extant.  P©. 
ter  stipulates  that  certain  Clementine  Praeceptions  in  eight  books  belong  to 
tli  e  Bible,  and  the  rest  held  in  mystery:  “Praeceptiones  quse  vobis  episcopus 
per  me  Clementem  in  libris  octo  nuncupate  sunt,  quaB  omnibus  publicaro 
non  oportet,  ob  quaedam  arcana  quae  in  se  continent:  et  Actiones  nostras 
Apoxtolornm." 

i»o  Clement,  Recoanitions.  Book  II..  co.  7.  8.  9.  10-18.  as  told  by  Aquila, 
his  former  pupil. 
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tertained  him  for  many  days.190  This  Simon,  the  tan¬ 
ner  of  Joppa,  had  become  so  strong  an  enthusiast  in 
the  new  cause,  and  so  helpful  in  the  practical  work, 
that  he  was  appointed  as  the  twelfth  apostle  in  the  place 
of  Judas,  who  committed  suicide. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  life  of 
Jesus,  there  are  seen  evidences  that  these  disciples, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  homes  and 
without  money,  were  frequently  if  not  constantly  enter¬ 
tained  by  secret  brotherhoods  who  fed  them  at  their 
common  table  and  out  of  their  common  substance. 
That  Christianity  was  originally  planted  in  these  old  and 
long-existing  communes  is  made  plain  by  a  critical  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  Gospel  itself.191 

Clement,  who  came  out  strong  and  bold,  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  Peter  in  after  years;  and  the  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  ancient  poor  cannot  but  be  attracted 
by  a  fair  and  full  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
his  initiation  into  the  brotherhoods  under  Peter’s  guid¬ 
ance. 

To  begin  with,  Clement  was  right.  Every  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical  experience  and  science  since  Jesus 
who  first  promulgated  that  organization,  challenges  dis¬ 
belief  in  faith,  as  an  economic  or  pathological  cure.  A 
practical  workingman  himself,  this  great  kurios,  was  a 
member  of  the  brotherhoods  of  much  judgment  and 
sense.  He  organized  the  poor  for  economical  salvation. 
Whatever  interpretation  priestly  influence  may  make, 
this  is  the  impregnable  buttress  behind  which  future 
Christianity  will  stand.  Unless  restored  to  the  prim- 

190  Oehler,  Eran.  Vindob.,  p.  282.  Here  this  archaeologist  crowds  many 
unions  in  a  single  mention,  this  of  Simon  the  tanner  among  them:  “Pur- 
purfarbereien  waren  auch  in  Tyrus,  dessen  Purpur  beruhmt  war,  Strabo,  XV., 
2,  s.  757;  Plinius,  Nat.  Hist.,  V.,  19.  Die  Sidonier  werden  von  Strabo,  XV., 
2,  s.  757,  genannt  TroAurex^oi  Ka'L  KaWire^voi,  ihre  Waffen  waren  beruhmt  und 
finden  sich  selbst  in  Savdinien ;  Plinius  nennt  Sidon,  artifex  vitri,  Nat.  Hist., 
V.,  19;— Gerber  in  Joppe  erwahnt  Apostelg.,  x.,  6.”  That  Simon’s  tannery 
business  was  a  union  shines  out  in  several  mentions.  Clement  tells  us  this, 
and  more.  That  Simon  the  tanner  was  the  president,  lord  or  /cvpios  of  the 
Joppa  KvpLdKos,  is  made  plain  by  Clement’s  Recognitions  when  recounting  in 
detail  the  story  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Peter. 

191  Luke  v i i i . ,  3.  calls  forth  an  acknowledgment  by  Neander,  Planting, 
Book  I.,  chap.  11,  Vol.  I.,  p.  26,  27,  as  follows:  “Probably  a  union  of  this 
kind  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  saviour,  and  ministered 
to  his  necessities.’’  See  Luke,  viii.,  3:  “And  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod’s  steward,  and  Suzanna  and  many  others  which  ministered  unto  him 
of  their  substance.”  Here  is  a  plain  and  straightforward  statement  that 
Joanna,  a  deaconess  or  stewardess,  and  a  slave  or  other  lowdy  servant  of 
one  of  high  degree,  was  the  officer  of  a  secret  union  under  the  old  Solonic 
dispensation,  and  that  the  membership,  working  out  the  hard  economic 
problem  of  life,  had  endorsed  the  new  plan  of  salvation 
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itive  estate  where  Clement  left  it,  it  falls.  It  is  in  de¬ 
cadence  now.  He  was  a  young  man  of  sense  and  hon¬ 
esty.  Seeing  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  his  enslaved 
and  impoverished  fellow  men,  he  joined  the  good  work 
of  practically  carrying  it  out.  He  joined  the  secret 
union  of  Peter,  put  his  whole  life  into  it,  and  wrote  the 
valuable  contributions.  For  doing  this  he  was  ignored 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  and  his  splendid 
manuscripts  ruled  out  and  nearly  lost. 

And  Peter,  the  “lord;”  what  shall  be  said  of  this  inde¬ 
finable,  strange  friend  of  the  Master,  friend  of  Clem¬ 
ent,  of  whom  a  by-word  “the  silence  of  Peter,”  went 
current  for  centuries?  Mutilations,  hitches,  puzzles, 
quarrels  with  Paul,  secrecy  in  preaching,  constant  stick¬ 
ling  to  baths  and  agapse,  loveliness  of  character  amidst 
sternness  of  counsel,  and  final  crucifixion  head  down¬ 
ward  by  Nero;  these  give  the  synopsis  of  this  great 
fisherman’s  life.  Of  the  silence  of  Peter,  Origen  and 
Tertullian  assure  us  that  like  that  still  stranger  man, 
Titus,  nineteen  years  hidden  away  at  Caesarea,  Peter  was 
hidden  at  Pome  for  a  generation,  taking  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  salvation  in  what  are  now  found  to  have  been 
the  Roman  converted  collegia;  sometimes  sallying  forth 
as  far  as  Babylon,  Edessa,  and  back  through  Ephesus 
and  Corinth  to  be  again  self-entombed  among  the  sti¬ 
fling  garlic  and  swine-eating  human  herd,  effluvious 
in  their  clogs  and  gabardines,  gulping  in  his  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  in  the  scholse  of  the  columbarium.  The 
strange  life-long  friendship  between  Peter  and  Clement 
began  in  somewhat  the  following  manner,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Recognitions: 

When  Clement  arrived  in  Judsea  from  Rome,  bent  on 
seeing  the  authors  and  founders  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  Peter  the  lord  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble  and  as  rigid  against  him  and  cold  as  stone.  He  was 
told  to  await  outside  and  he  might  soon  be  vouch¬ 
safed  an  audience,  expecting  to  see  some  grand,  and 
august,  monarchical  personage  attired  in  the  trappings 
of  lords.  When  ushered  into  Peter’s  presence  he  was 
amazed  to  behold  a  workman  in  plain  clothes,  with  a 
face  full  of  mildness  and  doubt.  Though  drawn  to¬ 
gether  in  conversation,  yet  Peter  makes  him  remain  out¬ 
side  the  mystic  veil;  and  he  must  not  come  in  and  eat 
with  the  brotherhood,  but  sends  the  young  man  to  a 
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public  eating  house  with  the  benediction  that  he  speedily- 
become  qualified  to  take  his  meals  with  them.192  In  the 
Recognitions  it  soon  transpires  that  they  have  all  things 
common. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Peter  and  the  eleven,  Judas 
being  dead,  were  for  a  special  purpose  there  at  Caesa¬ 
rea,  from  Jerusalem;  and  had  just  left  the  struggling, 
earliest  brotherhood  whose  splendid  organization  had 
recently  cost  them  the  precious  life  of  Stephen.  Simon 
Magus  from  Samaria  had  come  down  from  Tyre  in  a 
raging  mood  against  Peter  -who  had  already  called  him 
to  severe  account.193  They  were  to  meet  in  a  great  dis¬ 
cussion.  Christianity  was  now  born,  and  reason  and 
feeling  were  henceforward  to  sway  against  the  falla¬ 
cious  and  moribund  arbitrament  of  steel.  Amid  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  this  event,  Clement  had  innocently  ar¬ 
rived.  But  there  is  one  important  theory  of  this  story 
yet  unwound — that  of  Peter’s  call  at  Joppa  on  the  way 
to  Caesarea,  and  the  curious  occurance  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner. 

Here,  in  the  word  “House,”  we  have  enough  to  fill  a 
volume;  for  it  opens  up  a  marvelous  disclosure.  In 
Greek,  the  language  we  get  everything  from,  the  word 
is  kuriakos  or  kurioikos,  which  when  found  by  the  arch¬ 
aeologists  engaged  in  deciphering  numbers  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  left  by  these  unions,  means  a  “house  of  the  lord.”194 
This  lord  and  his  responsibility  to  the  economic  union 
is  defined  in  the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  law  and  ku- 
rios  occurs  once  in  the  Roman  ancient  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  transcends  to  us  in  the  Di- 

is>2  Recognitions ,  Book  II.,  c.  72,  Peter  informs  Clement  that  he  “cannot 
come  with  us  who  is  not  permitted  to  take  food  with  anyone  who  has  not 
been  baptized."  Book  II.,  c.  1,  shows  that  after  seven  days  of  waiting  for 
Simon  Magus  to  get  ready  for  the  discussion,  he  must  have  meantime  been 
initiated,  for  we  find  them  now  partaking  together,  under  the  promise,  II., 
c.  72,  that  "He  who  wishes  soon  to  be  baptized  is  separated  but  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  time.”  Then  they  are  found  in  the  Recognitions,  II.,  c.  72,  “sleeping  in 
the  same  apartment,  thirteen  of  us  in  all,  of  whom,  next  to  Peter,  Zach- 
ams  was  first,  then  Sophronius,  Joseph  and  Machseus,  Eliesdrus,  Phineas, 
Lazarus,  and  Elisams;  after  these,  first,  Clement  and  Nicodemus;  then  Ni- 
ceta  and  Aquila,  who  had  formerly  been  disciples  of  Simon.”  etc.  Again, 
in  same  sentence.  “As  the  evening  light  was  still  lasting  we  all  sat  down.” 
Dr.  Riddle,  Ante-I\icine  Rath.,  VIII.,  p.  97,  in  commenting,  suggests:  "The 
variety  and  correspondence  point  to  the  use  of  a  common  basis.” 

,!l:!  Cf.  Acts,  yiii.,  20,  21,  22,  where  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it  was  all  over 
money-getting;  Simon  craving  for  money  to  bribe  the  proselytes  with.  Ire- 
na;us  Adv.  Host.,  I.,  xxii.,  1,  also  tells  the  storv. 

kh  Webster,  Diet.  Eng.  Lang.,  in  verb.  Church:  “Church  :  from  Gr.  KVpiaKYj% 
*vpi axor,  the  Lord’s  house,  from  Kvpiaxoi,  concerning  a  master  or  lord, 
from  xupios,  master,  lord.”  A  sentence  later,  Webster  admits  it  to  have 
been  "even  a  heathen  temple.” 
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gest,196  where  it  is  quite  definitely  stated  that  kurios 
means  power  or  responsible  authority  of  control;  for 
the  organization  would  be  invalid  and  illegal  unless 
guaranteed  before  the  world  to  be  provided  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  or  responsible  manager,  and  in  this  manner  such  ku¬ 
rios,  the  translation  of  which  is  lord ,  comes  to  us  clothed 
in  power  to  administer  to  the  welfare  of  the  union.  The 
law  did  not  know  the  union.  That  was  veiled ;  it  held 
its  lord  responsible  only.  We  have  already  seen  that 
in  the  Roman  collegia  he  was  the  quinquennalis;  for 
he  could  not  be  a  lord  unless  he  had  served  faithfully 
at  least  five  years.196  In  short,  he  was  the  responsible 
president  of  the  union.  Peter,  who  had  been  a  director 
since  before  the  other  lord  found  him  at  the  fishing 
nets,  was  now  the  lord  Peter,  according  to  Clement,  al¬ 
though  still  a  humble  workingman.  So  Simon  the  tan¬ 
ner  was  a  lord  or  director  of  the  tanners’191  trade  union 
at  J oppa,  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Oehler  in  the  Eranos  Yindobonensis  who,  accept¬ 
ing,  with  Gibbon  and  Guizot,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  be  good  history,  announces  this  union  among  the 
eranoi  of  the  ancients. 

These  associations  were  no  uncommon  thing  in  Ju¬ 
daea  and  Phoenicia  at  that  time.  A  purely  Phoenician 
inscription  has  been  found  bearing  date  of  a  pagan 
eranos  existing  at  Tyre,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Joppa  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  showing  that  the  member¬ 
ship  which  was  large,  had  a  colony  at  the  Piraeus,  the 
seaport  of  Athens.198  Peter,  on  his  way  to  Caesarea, 
was  invited  by  this  Simon  the  tanner  at  Joppa  to  so¬ 
journ  at  his  “House,”  for  a  few  days;  and  it  appears 
that  while  there,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  he  was  shad- 

195  Dig.,  XLVII.,  tit.  xxii.,  4;  Gaius,  4  Ad  Legem  duodecim  Tabularum:  “o 

rt  av  rowrwj/  Siadutyrai  npos  ovs,  Kvpios  elvai,  eav  /arj  anayopevcrr]  Sr/poaia 

Vpa/aijaTa.”  For  a  full  quotation  of  this  law  and  an  account  of  its  his¬ 
tory  and  translation  from  the  original  Greek  law  of  Solon,  see  supra,  p.  4  '. 

196  See  supra ,  pp.  5,  G8^  with  notes.  Cf.  Index,  for  more. 

197  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  p.  282.  Here  Dr.  Johann  Oehler,  in  his  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  unions  of  Asia,  ranks  in  his  list  the  tanners  of  Joppa  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts:  “Gerber  in  Joppa  erwahnt  Apostoleg.,  x.,  6,  17,  23,  32,’’ 
this  epigraphist  having  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the  Solonic  unions. 

198  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  p.  103;  Archceol.  Zeitung,  1872,  p.  21.  It  was  found 
in  an  old  temple,  built  of  solid  marble,  almost  imperishable,  and  conse¬ 
quently  quite  well  preserved.  Along  with  it  are,  a  Jehovah,  Saviour,  an¬ 
other  a  Hermes,  which  appears  to  be  Greek  or  Hellenistic  Asian.  Foucart 
gives  the  inscription  in  his  no.  26;  and  in  his  text,  p.  103,  he  gives  it  as: 
‘T  autel.'qu’  a  consacr6  Ben-chodesch,  fils  de  Baaljathon,  fils  d’  Abdesch- 
moun  le  suffSte  de  Citium.  Que  son  vceu  soit  b6ni  par  le  puissant  Sach- 
oun." 
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owed  and  hounded  by  police  from  Jerusalem,  bent  on 
oversetting  his  plans.  The  cunning  money  rings  had 
discovered  that  Simon  the  Magician  who  was  evidently 
their  tool,  was  being  followed  by  Peter  who  had  ar¬ 
raigned  and  challenged  him  on  the  money  question.  Si¬ 
mon  had  made  money  enough  at  his  tricks  to  buy  a 
slave  whom  he  employed  as  a  free  man.  He  used  this 
as  an  argument  for  his  ideas,  and  boasted  that  money 
being  the  great  and  all  important  power,  was  needed, 
wherewith  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves.  Peter,  who 
was  ordered  to  travel  and  propagate  the  new  salvation 
without  money  and  without  scrip  defeated  him  on  these 
very  grounds,  arguing  like  a  true  socialist,  that  Simon 
was  an  ambitious  fakir,  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
money  power  centered  at  Jerusalem.  Peter  seems  to 
have  escaped  arrest  through  some  miraculous  agency. 
In  reality  he  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  person  of 
Cornelius,  and  another  in  the  secret  tanners’  union, 
where  he  lodged  for  days,  hidden  away,  and  at  last 
came  out  all  right  at  Csesarea.  This  accounts  for  Peter’s 
suspicion  and  coldness  to  Clement,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  another  policeman  on  his  track.  The  story  is 
perfectly  consistent  all  through,  although  a  little  ro¬ 
mantic. 

Wonderful  things  are  now  yearly  springing  to  light 
to  substantiate  the  truthfulness  and  the  historical  reli¬ 
ability  of  this  whole  scheme  of  the  origins  of  socialism, 
and  its  plant  of  an  ascendant  civilization. 

Socrates  had  been  a  member  of  a  genuine  thiasos, 
either  at  Athens  or  the  Piraeus.  So  likewise  Clement, 
who  imitated  him,  saw  the  cruelties  which  ground  the 
slaves  and  other  expatriated  wretches  whose  majorities 
swarmed  in  the  world,  struggling,  stifling,  perishing 
everywhere  without  help  or  hope;  and  Socrates  lived 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  eranos  and  its  humane 
brotherhoods,  exclusively  made  up  of  these  despised 
sufferers  themselves,  was  secretly  lending  means  out  of 
meagre  dues  and  fees,  to  deal  with  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
a  kindly  god,  almost  identical  with  Dionysus,  in  buying 
here  and  there  a  slave  into  liberty.199  The  great  and 
good  Socrates  taught  against  wrong  and  for  all  right  by 
his  invention  of  dialectic  philosophy  which  culminated 

199  Foucart,  Affranchisement  des  Esclaves.  See  infra,  pp.  58^.,  notes  17- 
19,  our  description  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  used  to  be  done 
under  the  Attic  law. 
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in  his  martyrdom  while  it  prepared  the  mind  of  his 
young  friend  Plato  who  stood  by  him  at  his  dying  hour. 
Socrates  had  been  too  bold  and  outspoken.  Plato  con¬ 
tinued  through  subtleties  of  letters.  These  Clement  and 
Jesus,  and  Justin  read.  Jesus  saw  the  danger  of  open 
advocacy  of  the  principles  inherent  in  the  eranos  of  So¬ 
crates  and  taught  by  parable  and  indirection  but  always 
to  the  same  end. 

We  repeat  that  fresh  historical  and  archaeological  evi¬ 
dence  is  at  this  age  of  scientific  investigation  flowing  in, 
to  verify  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  of  the  early 
plant,  and  to  stultify  the  calumnious  work  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  who  have  murdered  Christianity  and  built  a  swelt¬ 
ering  hierarchy  they  call  a  church.  In  carrying  out  their 
plan  it  was  necessary  to  burn,  mutilate  or  rule  out  such 
evidence  as  that  given  the  world  through  the  writings 
of  Clement,  whom  we  have  momentarily  left  with  Peter 
and  the  Twelve  just  enumerated  apostles.  Here  he  tells 
of  grimy  workmen,  of  furnishing  them  constant  employ, 
of  sitting  around  a  secret  common  table  and  learning 
the  Kerugma  Petrou  which  he  is  afterwards  to  write  as 
the  lost  Gospel  of  Saint  Peter. 

We  say  fresh  evidence.  Yes  and  every  year.  Only 
now  there  comes  a  find,  out  of  Egypt,  the  adopted  land 
and  home  of  Jesus,  in  shape  of  well-preserved  sayings 
of  this  master,  written  in  Greek  upon  the  ancient  im¬ 
perishable  papyrus  and,  except  those  ground  away  by 
time,  in  letters  so  plain  that  doubt  is  made  impossible. 
These  finds  have  been  dug  up  at  Behneseh,  near  the 
River  Nile  and  are  of  the  stamp  of  official  science,  be¬ 
ing  the  hard-won  results  of  archaeologists,  sent  out  from 
London,  through  the  Egyptian  Exploration  fund  about 
January,  1897.  The  press,  of  course,  puts  the  date  of 
these  strange  writings  later  than  they  could  possibly  be 
but  more  than  one  eminent  commentator  makes  them 
earlier  than  A.D.  60. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Logia 
speak:  one  of  them  reads,  as  interpreted  by  the  learned 
archaeologists;  as  follows:  “Jesus  saith:  ‘ wherein  there 
are’  (here  occurs  an  illegible  gap)  ‘alone  I  am  with  him. 
Raise  the  stone  and  there  shalt  thou  find  Me.  Cleave 
the  wood  and  there  am  I.’”  Already  this  astonishing 
fraction  of  lost  Gospel  is  calling  forth  a  wrangling  dis- 
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cussion.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  expression,  cov¬ 
ered  so  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  outsiders,  since  he 
sjoeaks  in  enigmatical  sentences  to  the  outside  world  or 
the  uninitiated,  is,  that  he  represents  labor;  he  is  the 
champion  of  the  stonecutter,  the  mason,  the  carpenter. 
Wherever  these  are  found  there  he  is  to  encourage  and 
lift  them  in  the  hard  struggles  of  life.  Everything  in 
those  old  times  had  a  double  meaning;  one,  the  open, 
the  epiphanious,  the  other  beclouded  and  mysterious. 
The  initiated  membership  understood ;  the  uninitiated, 
such  as  spies,  could  not  read  or  understand  and  do 
them  harm. 

Whoever  travels  in  oriental  regions  to-day  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  mysterious  character  of  the  architecture 
left  in  the  ruins,  especially  of  public  buildings.  Vast 
edifices,  showing  a  superior  workmanship,  but  mournful 
in  dark  and  windowless  walls;  great  colonnades  sur¬ 
rounding  crypts  of  awful,  dungeon-like  vaults;  thick, 
rock-ribbed,  high-climbing  partitions  enclosing  uncanny 
pocket-gulfs  that  darkle  with  a  dismal  air  of  midnight — 
these  freaks  of  architecture,  highly  technical  and  correct 
in  skilled  art  but  repellent  and  distasteful  to  the  modern 
conception,  are  not  the  fault  of  workmen  but  simply  the 
echoings  of  the  genius  of  their  age.  They  befitted  the 
mysteries  which  formed  the  immemorial  structure  of 
belief.  Huge  gods  lived  upon  the  mountain  peaks; 
gorgons,  giants,  centaurs,  fates  and  dragons,  never  seen 
but  always  present,  scared  or  .exhilarated  men  and 
women,  and  winged  immortals  now  angels,  now  mon¬ 
sters  flapped  in  the  air  and  surged  in  the  rivers  and 
seas,  imparting  mysterious  mouthings  inaudible  except 
to  the  sacerdotal  aruspex  and  religion-mongers  who 
were  political  officers  and  could  deceive  best  and  make 
most  in  money  and  aggrandizement  by  keeping  their 
doings  in  darkness.  It  explains  the  two-faced  double- 
tonguing*  which  we  of  a  higher  enlightenment  cannot 
understand  and  to  which  Jesus,  living  in  it,  had  to  con¬ 
form.  The  one  audience  to  whom  he  addressed  the 
Word  or  Logos  was  the  world;  the  other  the  initiated 
members  of  his  secret  brotherhood. 

Thus  all  the  new  discoveries  are  shedding  light  only 
on  the  evidence  that  the  early  acts  of  men  like  Clement 
and  Peter  strongly  tended  to  solve  the  problem  of  eco- 
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nomical  salvation  of  the  ancient  lowly;  and  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  and  his  evangelists,  it  was  especially  so. 

A  very  strong  evidence  that  the  teachings  of  Peter 
and  Clement  were  inspired  from  the  occult  habits  and 
practices  of  the  collegia  is  seen  in  their  full  indorse¬ 
ment  of  marriage  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Clement’s 
epistle  to  James  occur  the  duties  of  officers  who  were  to 
preside  over  the  brotherhoods.  The  words  run  thus: 
“Above  all  things  let  them  join  the  young  in  marriage 
betimes,  anticipating  the  entanglements  of  youthful  pas¬ 
sions.  Neither  let  them  neglect  the  marriage  of  those 
who  are  already  old  ”  The  idea  should  be  kept  in  view 
that  Clement  wrote  for  Peter  in  almost  every  case,  and 
this  epistle  is  no  exception;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  long  letter  or  message  from  Peter  to  James. 
They  advised  marriage  while  Paul  discountenanced  it. 
Now  all  through  the  list  of  inscriptions  of  the  Solonic 
unions  we  find  marriage.  This  was  apparently,  of  all 
others,  the  dearest  of  rites  to  the  poor  workingman. 
He  had  no  legal  right  to  marry  if  a  slave,  and  as  afreed- 
man  he  had  none.  This  right  to  marry  and  have  a  fam¬ 
ily,  which  has  been  the  foundation  rock  of  civilization 
was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  denied  the  poor.  The 
unions  practiced  marriage  extensively  as  the  multitude 
of  epitaphs  show,  but  they  did  it  in  spite  of  the  out¬ 
side  official  world  which  desired  them  to  delve  in  slav¬ 
ery  and  degradation.  Paul  who  did  not  want  to  run 
counter  to  the  law,  recommended  celibacy.  Peter  and 
Clement  came  squarely  out  and  encouraged  the  practice 
of  marriage  which  certainly  knitted  the  new  plant  into 
the  old  unions  enormously. 

It  elevated  woman  to  her  high,  sublime  dignity  as  a 
human  being.  It  cultivated  her  virtue  so  lax  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  under  pagan  institutions.  It  ushered  her  forth 
as  an  officer  in  the  fraternities  and  she  became  highly 
competent  and  useful  in  managing  the  entertainments. 
Innumerable  inscriptional  records  attest  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  woman  as  an  excellent,  methodical  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
epitaphs  are  rich  in  mention  of  the  life-long  love  and 
honor  in  which  she  lived  with  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren.  We  shall  show  this  when  we  come  to  the  Phry¬ 
gian  inscriptions.  She  found  employment  in  the  be- 
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hest  of  the  great  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  dispensa¬ 
tion.  She  assumed  this  management  of  entertainments, 
and  often,  in  underground  cells,  inapproachable  to  the 
hateful  police,  dared  to  convene  and  enjoy  the  innocent 
symposium  which  Xenophon  graphically  described;  and 
it  was  the  married  ladies,  assisted  by  their  daughters, 
who  planned  the  entertainments,  worked  out  the  scheme 
of  pleasant,  mutual  enjoyment,  made  it  an  economical 
success,  and  otherwise  enhanced  the  joys  of  convivials. 

Clement  wrote  the  Kerugma  Petrou,  the  lost  gospel 
of  St.  Peter.200  This,  as  it  is  known  was  used  by  Hera- 
cleon,  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Hilgenfeld  re¬ 
gards  these  chapters  of  the  Recognitions  touching  on 
the  Kerugma  Petrou,  as  genuine  history.  Prof.  Riddle 
admits  as  much,  and  declares  that  they  are  very  old. 
De  Rossi  also  contributes  his  newly  discovered  inscrip- 
tional  proof  of  Peter.201 

Clement  accompanied  Peter  in  his  travels,  after  the 
incidents  in  Joppa  and  Caesarea  which  we  have  detailed, 
and  continued  to  be  his  constant  companion.  They 
went  to  Asia  and  several  important  places  in  eastern 
Europe,  and  visited  the  islands  of  the  sea.  He  wrote 
accounts  of  the  adventures,  portions  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  romantic  and  thrilling  in  hair-breadth  esc^es. 
These  diaries,  jottings  and  reminiscences,  having  sur¬ 
vived  the  wreck  of  time,  are  here  to  shed  some  future 
light  upon  the  dark  chapter  of  vandalism  forthcoming 
to  the  eye  of  fairminded  history  and  criticism. 

But  the  most;  important  of  all  the  works  of  Clement  if 
we  perhaps  except  the  Kerugma  Petrou,  or  Gospel  of 
Peter,  which  is  lost,  are  the  Apostolic  Canons  preserved 
in  Latin,  202  and  the  actual  basis  of  the  rules  of  the 

200  Supernat.  Rel.,  p.  384,  speaking  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  the 
Petrine  writings,  says:  “These  works,  however,  which  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  emanated  from  the  Ebionitic  party  of  the  early  church  are 
supposed  to  be  based  upon  older  Petrine  writings,  such  as  the  Preach¬ 
ings  of  Peter,  called  <fipvyu-a.  7 rerpov,  and  the  Travels  of  Peter ,  Ileptofioi  HtT- 
pou.”  And  on  p.  386:  “There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  was  a 
representative  of  ebionitic  Gnosticism  which  had  once  been  the  pnrest  form 
of  Christianity.”  The  author  of  this  celebrated  work,  whoever  he  may  be, 
knows  nothing  of  the  great  inscriptional  history  of  this  matter,  or  of  the 
Solonic  unions,  yet  sees  a  long  distance  in  the  right  direction. 

201  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I.,  p.  155:  “Ma  cio,  che,  pill  monta,  concorde 
a  questa  osservazione  e  la  notitia  registrata  nel  libro  pontificate  della  stessa 
secensione  pill  antica  intorno  al  monumento  del  principe  degli  apostoli: 
‘Anacletus,  Memoriam  bead  Petri  Construxit,'  et  loca  ubi  episcopi  conderen- 
tur.”  Lib.,  Pontifical,  in  Anadeto,  8  ii. 

202  Corjms  Juris  Civihs.  We  use  the  work  supervised  by  C.  M.  Gallis- 
set,  sub-titled  Corpus  Juris  Civllis,  Academicum  Parisiense,  1830.  and  shall 
give  pages  as  well  as  sections  aud  numbers, 
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church  to-day.  These,  although  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  same  rules  which  governed  the  more  ancient 
unions,  and  which  we  have  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
previous  pages  of  this  work,  as  gathered  from  the  pre- 
christian  eranothiasos  and  other  pagan  brotherhoods 
of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  are  the  basis  of  all  that  is  of 
any  practical  value  in  Christianity  at  this  day. 

Let  us  scan  some  of  these  canons  in  critical  com¬ 
parison  with  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.203 
Canon  forty  ordains  as  a  mandate  that  whosoever  rend¬ 
ers  a  service  to  another,  that  person  shall  return  to  him 
nourishment  and  means  of  life.  Brothers  recognized 
and  received  into  the  living  rooms  to  enjoy  the  common 
advantages  of  union  must  be  furnished  with  work  since 
that  is  the  source  of  their  nourishment. 

It  was  a  crime  punishable  with  expulsion,  to  commit 
self-mutilation,  and  Peter  and  the  early  church  ranked 
it  as  a  species  of  murder.204  Initiation  into  the  new 
brotherhood  is  plainly  spoken  of,  accompanied  with  the 
command  to  go  forth  and  spread  the  light  in  the  new 
way.205 

We  have  stated  in  our  descriptions  of  the  pagan 
unions  that  sometimes  in  the  initiations  the  candidates 
being  admitted  went  into  ecstasy  tearing,  and  devouring 
the  quivering  flesh  of  the  victims  of  the  feast.  As  if 
the  new  church  members  were  understood  to  be  the 
same  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  the  same  unions  as 
we  there  described  we  find  that  Peter  feared  they  might 
commit  the  same  ancient  ferocious  barbarism  in  the  new 
initiations;  since  he  decrees  against  such  brutalities  in 
terse  and  cogent  words.206  The  lesson  to  the  student  is 
that  this  Christianity  was  planted  in  these  old  barbarous 
unions;  and  this  is  precisely  the  truth.  Overwhelming 

203  Canones  Apostolorum,  40,  fin.:  “Ordinavit  enim  lex  dei,  ut  qui  altar: 
inserviunt,  de  altari  nutriantur.”  This  plainly  tells  us  that  all  the  broth¬ 
ers  are  to  be  nourished;  for  just  above,  the  precept  is:  “Percipiat  autem 
et  ipse  (si  modo  indiget)  quantum  ad  neccessarios  suos,  et  hospitio  excep- 
torum  fratrum  usus  opus  habet,  ne  quo  modo  ipse  posteriore  loco  habeatur, 
quam  caeteri. 

204  Canon.  Apostolorum ,  22:  “Si  quis  quum  clericus  esset,  virilia  sibi  ipsi 
amputaverit,  deponitor;  homocida  etenim  sui  ipsius  est.”  “Si  quis  epis- 
copus  aut  presbyter,  in  una  initione  non  tres  immersiones,  sed  unam  dun- 
taxat  quae  in  mortem  Domini  detur,  peregerit :  deponitur.”  Canon  49. 

205  Canon  Apost.,  49:  “In  una  initiatione .  profecti,  docite  omnes 

gentes,  baptizantes  eos  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.” 

206  Canon.  Apost.,  62:  “Si  quis  episcopus,  aut  presbyter,  aut  diaconus, 
aut  omnino  quicunque  ex  sacerdotali  consortio,  comederit  carnes  in  san- 
guiue  animae  ejus,  aut  a  bestiis  abreptum,  aut  suffocatum,  deponitor;  hoc 
enim  lex  prohibuit.  Sin  vero  laicus  fuerit,  a  couimunione  excluditor.*' 
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evidence  of  the  inscriptions  is  coming  to  light  showing 
this,  and  the  scholars  have  brought  in  their  attesta¬ 
tions. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  in  his  hortatory  address  to  the  Greeks  called 
the  Protrepticon,  confesses  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret 
union,  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  pagan  guilds  com¬ 
ing  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  protected  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.201  There  can  be  hardly 
a  doubt  entertained  but  that  this  society  into  which  the 
young,  vigorous  Clement  was  early  in  life  initiated  was 
one  of  the  esseno-therapeutic  unions  existing  at  that 
time  in  Egypt  and  Asia  in  much  force.  We  shall  exhibit 
some  newly  found  proof  in  inscriptions  showing  that 
they  differed  very  little,  if  any,  from  the  eranothiasos, 
having  the  economical  idea  of  bread-winning  in  mind, 
and  were  ordinarily  true  labor  associations.208 

The  therapeutic  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  close 
relation  with  eranoi  and  hetserse,  first  worshiping  the 
Isis,  and  then  among  the  oldest  Christian  inscriptions. 
There  is  a  passage  to  this  effect  in  Eusebius.209  The 
important  question  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to 
solve  is,  if  the  therapeutse  were  the  very  early  Christ¬ 
ians,  whether  they  were  among  the  trade  and  labor 
unions  of  the  Solonic  dispensation;  for  if  so,  and  they 
so  early  joined  with  the  Christians,  it  must  have  been  to 
better  carry  out  their  work  of  furnishing  the  members 
the  means  of  life;  and  the  greater  has  been  the  crime 

207  Eusebius,  Prcepar.  Evan.,  II.,  2,  admits  this,  and  that  Clement  back¬ 
slid  from  the  secret  society,  divulged,  and  joined  the  more  humanized, 
Christian  union;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  union  became  converted: 
“ToOra  Se  KA>}p.ijs  6  #avju.acrios  ev  t<3  Trpos 'EAAijvas  JlpoTpemuito  biappTjSrjv  e«ocaA- 
virre i,  travTtav  p.ev  Sia  wtipas  e\du>v  avrip,  daTTOV  ye  po)v  tt/s  7rAa V7js  dvaveutras, 
tbs  av  np'os  tov  SwTTjpcov  Aoyov  /cal  Si  a  rrjs  evayyeAi/crjs  SibacrftaAi'as  twv  leaKtov  AeAu- 
rpwpe'vos.” 

208  Oehler,  MSS.  to  the  author:  “®eparrevra  1'  In  Alexandrien  finden  wir 
den  Antonius  als  Mitglied  einer  Gesellschaft  aus  12  Mitgliedern  die  ein 
Wohlleben  fiihrten  und  sich  als  crwoSos  run'  d/xip.j)To/3i'u»v,  der  Brtider  vom 
unnachahmlichen  Lebenswandel  bezeichnen,  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  28;  diese 
gestaltete  sich  nach  der  Schlacht  bei  Actium  neu  als  ovvairoda.i'ovp.evujv 
o-vvofios,  c.  71 ;  Vgl.  Terent.,  Adelphos,  6  und  7 :  ‘‘Synapothnescontes  Diphili 
Comoediast;  earn  commorientis  Plautis  fecit  fabulam.”  This  remarkable 
freakishness  in  the  reckless  direction  plainly  shows  that  more  than  once 
the  therapeutae  indulged  in  extravagancies  in  things  disreputable. 

209  Oehler,  MSS.:  ‘‘In  Kyzikos  die  Verehrung  der  Isis  pflegte  die  Thera- 
peutai  u.s.w.  wie  an  anderen  Orten  die  Taiacrrai'  und  Xapniarai,  iiber  das 
Verhaltnis  der  beiden  Bezeichnungen  lasst  sich  nicht  sagen,  da  wir  die- 
selben  nicht  an  einem  und  demselben  Orte  nebeneinder  finden.  Wendland 
meint  die  bei  Eusebius  genannten  depanevrai  im  Aegypten  seien  ein  Judi- 
scher  Verein  gewesen,  der  sich  nach  Analogie  der  Cultgenossenschaften 
im  Dienste  der  Aegyptischen  Gottschule  genannt  hatte.  Nach  Kraus,  Real 
Cyclopaidia  der  christlichen  Alterthuiner,  II.,  p.  860,  fand  Eusebius  die  altesten 
Christen  Alexandriens  als  ©epanevrai  bezeichnet. ” 
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of  depriving  them  of  their  economical  object  thus  rob¬ 
bing  Christianity  of  its  immediate  and  practically  valu¬ 
able  function,  leaving  it  as  it  appears  now,  in  this  age 
of  growing  physicism,  a  mere  skeleton  of  faith  without 
works;  a  ghost  with  wan  and  ghastly  fingers,  one  digit 
pointing  to  the  clouds  and  the  other  to  the  prelate’s 
wallet. 

But  we  shall  prove  that  they  were  economical.210  In 
the  rich  collection  of  Dr.  Oehler,  of  the  Epigrapliical 
Seminary  at  Vienna,  which  he  has  taken  the  pains  to 
prepare  and  send  us,  we  find  that  therepeuts  wearing 
black  were  the  same  in  object  and  time,  with  those 
known  to  Philo  in  Egypt.  They  were  hard  workers,  di¬ 
viding  a  day  into  three  equal  parts;  eight  hours  for  la¬ 
bor,  eight  hours  for  refreshment  and  improvement  and 
eight  hours  for  sleep.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Lo¬ 
gos  and  of  Philo.211  We  give  in  the  foot-notes  several, 
with  this  learned  doctor’s  suggestions.212  The  melane- 
phoroi  who  wore  the  black,  the  therapeutse  and  the 
bag-carriers  were  all  hard-working  laborers  who  worked 
about  the  wharves,  loaded  and  unloaded  ships  and 
boats  and  earned  an  existence  as  best  they  could  in  the 
ordinary  ancient  poverty  and  rags.213 

Gibbon  speaks  of  these  therapeutse  who  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Mceoris  near  Alexandria,214  and  as 
much  as  admits  that  their  work  was  that  of  loading  and 
unloading  ships.  Dr.  Oehler,  who  gave  considerable 

210 Oehler,  MSS.,  cites:  “Ein  Verein  von  Aerzten  in  Ephesos,  ist  be- 
zeichnet  als  oi  ev  Etf>ea(p  ano  tov  Movoiov  iarpoi.  Der  Verein  hat  ein  Legat 
erhalten  und  ist  mit  der  Aufsicht  uber  ein  Grabmal  betraut.  Wood,  Discov. 
at  Ephesus;  Inscr.  from  Tombs,  No.  7.  Vergleichsweise  fiihre  ich  and  die 
Gennossenschaft  (therapeutic)  der  Medici  in  Benevent.,  CIL,,  IX.,  no.  1618; 
und  Rom.,  CIL.,  VI.,  9566.” 

211  Hesiod,  Erga  kai  Hemerce,  holds  to  this  as  the  natural  division  of 
men’s  time,  ordained  by  Jehovah.  He  is  the  first  authority  on  ancient  the- 
ogony,  for  the  Eight-Hour  day. 

212  Oehler,  MSS.,  QepanevTuL:  ‘‘Sehen  wir  wohl  im  Dienste  welcher  Gott- 
heiten  wir  sie  finden.  Oi.  p.e\avr\<fr6poi  Kai  depanevrai  in  Delos  erscheinen  als 
Dedikanten  einer  Statue  an  Serapis,  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpokratos,  in  zwei  In¬ 
scriptions,  Bull.  Hell.,  VII..  1882,  p.  318,  nr.  3;  und  Monuments  grecs,  1879, 
p.  40,  wahrend  CIGr.,  2295  uns  eine  Weihung  der  Priester  der  p.e\avri(f>6pot 
Kai  depanevrai  fur  das  Volk  der  Athener  und  der  Roiner  an  Isis,  SiKaiocrvur/ 
nennt.” 

213  Again,  Oehler,  MSS.:  “  MEAANH$OPOI'  ©EPAIIEYTAI'.  Audi  die 
p.e\avr]<t>6poi.  erklaren  sich  am  besten,  dass  auch  sie  ein  Cultverein,  oder 
vielleich  eine  besondere  Gruppe  der  depanevrai  waren  nicht  aber  wie  La- 
faye  will,  eine  Bruderschaft  von  Monchen  der  Isis.”  What  he  means  is 
that  they  were  ordinary  workers. 

SHGibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  xv.,  and  note  162:  “The  extensive  commerce 
of  Alexandria. ...  gave  an  early  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at 
first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  therapeutae,  or  essenes  of  the  lake 
Moeeris  or  Moriotes,  a  Jewish  sect  which  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies.” 
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attention  to  this  strange  therapeutic  branch  of  black 
wearers,  brings  under  contribution  more  inscriptional 
evidence  from  the  slabs.216  Some  very  important  men¬ 
tions  are  adduced  by  him  which  now  remind  us  that  the 
therapeutse  were  numerous  at  places  planted  into  by 
Peter,  John,  Clement  and  perhaps  Paul.  They  were  in 
force  at  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Heraclea,  Laodicea  and  other 
cities  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.216  He  has  studied 
the  consecrations  at  Christmas  feasts  and  Greek  terms 
found  on  inscriptions  conveying  this  meaning,  and  al¬ 
though  cautious  about  expressing  an  opinion,  appears 
satisfied  that  the  therapeuts  and  black  clothes  wearers 
so  frequently  found  here  must  represent  unions  utilized 
by  the  evangelists. 

But  by  far  the  most  convincing  specimen  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries  among  the  mossy  stones  which  seem  to  be  just 
now  grinning  a  triumphant  antithesis  belying  the  reli¬ 
gious  idealists  who  want  Christianity  not  to  be  a  growth 
but  a  miracle,  is  the  astounding  chiseling  that  the  ther- 
apeutsB  and  thiasoi  had  apostles  whom  they  sent  out  as 
evangelists,  long  before  the  Messiah  of  Judsea  arrived. 217 
These  were  strictly  industrial  societies,  their  chief  ob¬ 
ject  being  the  making  of  a  living,  but  like  all  things  an¬ 
cient  they  assume  more  or  less  a  religious  phase.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  self-same  name  they  come  down  to  us  mixed  up 
with  our  religion.  They  were  obliged  under  the  law  to 
imitate  the  form  of  the  political  city;  and  as  the  an¬ 
cient  city  was  religious,  its  priests,  sacrifices,  sources  of 
revenue  and  kuriakoi  being  imbued  with  religion,  every 
priest,  soothsayer,  clerk  of  the  oracle  and  army  officer, 

sis  Oehler,  MSS.:  “©epanevTai  und  /u.eAax'jj^opot.  Ueber  diese  Cultge- 
meinde  im  Dienste  der  Algyptischen  Gottheiten  und  der  Syrischen  'A <f>po- 
re  sind  verschiedene  Ansichten  ausgesprochen  worden.  Vgl.  Liiders, 
Bulletino  Archceol.,  1874,  p.  105;  Schaffer,  De  Deli  Insulae  Rebus ,  p.  191f;  La- 
faye,  Histoire  du  Culte  des  Divinites  d'  Alexandrie,  u.s.w;  Hauteville  Regnault, 
im  Bull.  Hell.,  VI.,  1882,  p.  479,  etc. 

216  Oehler,  MSS.:  ‘‘Wir  erfahren  auch  von  Weihungen  einzelner  p.eAav- 
rj^opot  die  deswegen  interessant  sind  weil  sie  auch  die  Heimath  der  be- 
treffenden  Leute  nennen,  so  kennen  wir  zwei  Weihungen  des  KTr/aiirnos 
Kr^alrnrov,  Xros  p.eAavrj</)6pos  an  Isis,  CIGr.  2294,  und  an  Horos,  ’Adrjvaov,  IV., 
1875,  p.  460,  nr.  11.  Dann  hat  ©eo^iAos  ®eo<t> iAov  ’Avreoxevs  p.e\avrj<})6po<;  be- 
deutende  Arbeiten  herstellen  lassen  an  dem  Heiligthume,  als  Weihung  an 
Sarapis,  Isis,  Anubis  und  Harpokrates,  CIGr.  2297.” 

2ii  Oehler,  MSS.:  “Auscr  Delos  finden  wir  depanevrai  in  Demetrias; 
Athen.,  Mitth.,  VII.,  1882,  p.  335,  neben  anoaroKot,  wohl  des  Sarapis,  Kyzi- 
koi  2  Namenlisten  der  depanevrai.  Rev.  Archeol.,  n.  s.,  XXXVIII.,  1879,  p.258, 
und  Su'AAoyo?,  VIII.,  p.  172;  Wiener  Numismatische  Zeitschrift,  XXII.,  1889,  p. 
50 u.  Die  dabei  genannte  Isis  ist  die  Isis  Pelagia,  die  in  Kyzikos  verehrt 
wurde.”  He  also  mentions  several  more  inscriptions  found  at  Ephesus  show¬ 
ing  brotherhoods  of  the  same  who  had  apostles,  and  who  consecrated  to 
Diana,  also  two  from  Chios, 
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a  paid  political  servant,218  we  cannot  wonder  that  they 
pretended  to  adore  their  conscript  gods  and  godesses. 
They  were  always  labor  societies  of  the  Solonic  type, 
dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  and  when  the  new 
faith  presented  itself  they  endorsed  it  and  built  up  the 
future  civilization. 

But  as  the  Solonic  unions  of  which  these  Judaic  and 
Egyptian  therapeuts 219  were  a  part,  were  closely  secret, 
so  also  were  the  first  Christian  brotherhoods  secret,  and 
no  one  but  an  initiate  was  allowed  recourse  to  them. 
This  is  certified  to  by  John  Chrysostom  in  his  history  of 
the  early  times.220 

We  may  be  told  that  policy  forbids,  even  at  this  late 
day,  that  we  drag  forth  this  fundamental  fact,  that 
Christianity  is  the  work  of  such  hives  of  labor.221  The 
reply  is,  that  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the  ancient 
poor  on  any  basis  of  policy.  Whoever  writes  up  the  poor 
man  must  hold  in  contempt  all  allurements  of  policy 
and  rise  to  the  majesty  of  truth.  Thus  the  two  men, 
Peter  and  Clement,  worked  together,  leading  a  secret 
life,  and  whenever  they  were  traveling  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  welcomed  and  entertained  in  the  mysterious 
“house  of  the  lord,”  the  inner  facts  of  which  have  never 
before  the  writing  of  these  pages  been  explained.  Yet 
it  is  a  pithy  subject;  and  we  should  ourselves  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  dark  but  for  the  numerous  disclosures 
coming  to  light  through  the  inscriptions.  There  was  a 
lord  for  Peter  and  Paul  at  every  hand  and  wherever 
they  went;  and  this  lord  of  the  “House”  was  a  kurios 
or  president  of  one  or  another  of  the  secret  trade  and 
labor  unions  of  Solon’s  jus  coeundi,  which  at  that  time 
prove  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers  all  over  the 
known  world.  We  leave  them  at  their  evangelizing 

218  We  have  already  given  the  law  ordaining  this  and  now  give  Momm¬ 
sen's  quote  from  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  120.  The  law  in  the  Rig.,  lib.  III., 
iv.,  §  1,  reads:  “Quibus  permissum  est  corpus  habere  collegii,  societatis 
sive  cujusque  alterius  eorum  nomine,  proprium  est  ad  exemplum  reipubli- 
cie  habere  res  communes,  arcam  communem."  etc. 

219  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  essenes  and  therapeutae,  says  that:  “It  still 
remains  probable  that  they  changed  their  names,  preserved  their  manners, 
and  adopted  some  new  article  of  faith.”  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol,  I.,  p.  283, 
note  162. 

220 Chrysostom,  Folio  edition  of  the  Benedictines,  Vol.  X.,  p.  347,  Latin: 
“Qui  non  erant  initiati,  ad  omnia  audiendi  non  admittebantur.”  Again,  IX., 
p.  84,  their  habit  of  sitting  at  the  common  table:  “Initiati  tantum  sacram 
mensam  tangere  audebant.”  In  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  25,  he  disposes  of  their  prim¬ 
itive  methods:  “Initiatorum  pacta.” 

221  Livy  sneers  down  the  vulgar  workingmen  to  express  the  then  univer¬ 
sal  contempt:  “Opificum  vulgus  et  sellularii,  minime  inilitisc  idoneum  ge¬ 
nus.”  Hist.,  VIII.,  20,  4. 
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work  and  proceed  to  unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
“House,”  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  yet 
so  little  understood. 

During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  there  was  a  great  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Borne  but  all  over 
pro-consular  Asia,  of  which  very  little  is  said  by  the  his¬ 
torians.  Gibbon  passes  it  by  without  a  mention,  begin¬ 
ning  his  celebrated  ten  persecutions  with  that  of  Nero. 
One  good  ancient  author,  Suetonius,  adorns  his  life  of 
Claudius  with  but  an  exiguous  proffer  of  three  lines.222 
His  announcement,  however,  being  the  first  pagan  his¬ 
torian  of  note,  is  valuable,  as  it  contains  the  first  his¬ 
toric  mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  that  of  Josephus. 
Dion  Cassius  talks  of  them  but  does  not  say  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  blaming  it  all  on  the  Jews. 

Claudius  fell  upon  struggling  unions  of  Borne,  many 
of  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  and  for  years  had  been  employed  by  these 
emperors  in  their  gynsecia,  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  Domus  Augustalis,  as  the  special  servants  of  the 
first  Augustan  monarchs.  The  first  calamity  they  en¬ 
countered  was  instituted  by  Caligula  who  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  murdered  all  in  sight  and  bemoaned  the  neglect 
of  nature  in  forgetting  to  combine  all  Bomans  into  a 
single  person  so  that  one  blow  of  his  bloody  axe  might 
sever  the  heads  of  all  at  a  single  stroke.  The  delight 
at  seeing  the  river  of  blood  such  as  Caligula’s  atrocious 
spirit  conceived,  made  him  wild  with  truculent  disap¬ 
pointment,  since  this  imperial  maniac  had  no  higher 
vision  than  to  behold  a  lurid  stream  of  gore.  They 
killed  the  monster  to  rescue  Borne,  and  the  wretched 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  assassin. 

Claudius  assumed  the  imperial  ermine  A.D.  47,  and 
immediately  began  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
then  treated  as  Jews,  the  word  Christianity  being  at 
that  early  date  unknown.  They  were  Nazarenes.  This 
made  the  poor  Hebrews  answerable  for  all  the  hatred 
against  Christians  at  Borne.  But  we  know  from  the  mea¬ 
ger  lines  of  Suetonius  that  Claudius  expelled  these 

222  Suet,  Claud.,  c.  25:  speaking  of  the  acts  of  that  monarch,  says:  “Ju- 
daros,  impulsore  Christo,  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.”  But  Gib- 
bou  fails  to  understand  that  Claudius  banished  large  numbers  causing  a 
great  persecution,  of  which  mention  is  made  many  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  which  accounts  for  some  very  curious  things  yet  to  be  men* 
tioned. 
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Christians  in  great  numbers  from  Rome.  Probably  he 
and  his  watchful  police  carried  out  the  decree  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  the  Christians  had  all  left  Rome.  Not 
at  all.  Many  drooped  down  into  the  subterranean  re¬ 
cesses  of  darkness  and  for  ages  lived  in  their  communal 
scholse,  teaching,  educating,  struggling  for  a  living, 
while  partaking  in  common  with  one  another  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  of  Jesus,  carried  out  by  Peter,  Stephen  and 
Clement,  the  Melancthon  of  Peter  the  lord. 

We  now  come  to  the  evidences  of  this  history.  Dr. 
Ramsay  has  recently  explained  some  strange  discover¬ 
ies  in  far  off  Phrygia,  showing  a  colony  of  these  out¬ 
casts,  who  settled,  with  their  industries,  in  Apameia. 
This  we  have  fully  given  in  the  general  history  of  So¬ 
lon’s  unions.  We  now  pay  attention  to  their  christian¬ 
izing  action.  Imbued  with  the  new  tenets,  they 
started  up  their  old  industries  at  Kelsense,  a  suburb  of 
Apameia,  a  Phrygian  city  already  full  of  trade  unions, 
and  whose  inhabitants  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
harmless  manners  and  useful  employments  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  At  Kelainge  is  a  high  eminence  called  in  ancient 
times  an  acropolis.  On  the  summit  of  this  acropolis 
was  an  old  temple  of  Jehovah,  if  we  are  allowed  to  call 
it  after  the  Hebrew  god„  or  Zeus,  Jove,  if  Greek. 

Just  recently  there  have  come  to  light  two  archaeo¬ 
logical  points  connected  with  our  history,  to  wit:  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  industrial  street  down  in  the 
town  which  used  to  be  called  shoemakers’  street,  inhab¬ 
ited  by,  and  the  home  and  shop-ground  of  the  members 
of  numerous  trade  unions  of  that  craft. 

The  fact  now  comes  to  light  that  the  temple  of  the 
old  god  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  was  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  shoemakers  of  shoemakers’  street.  The 
numerous  inscriptions  attesting  this  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Dr.  Ramsay  and  published  in  his  work  on 
the  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia.  The  lesson  con¬ 
veyed  by  this  important  find  is  that  the  shoemakers, 
some  of  whom  were  the  exiles  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
edict  of  Claudius,  and  others,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Apameia  and  its  suburbs,  were  early  con¬ 
verts  to  the  new  Christianity’s  faith,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  Jews.  They  attended  the  old  temple  of 
Jove,  extended  the  double  influence  of  members  and 
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means,  secured  a  refuge  from  persecution,  in  the  old 
vaults  of  the  pagan  asylum  and  in  course  of  time  the 
whole  institution  became  a  kuriakos  or  church  of  the 
Christian  sect. 

Claudius  drove  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  christian¬ 
ized  Jews  out  of  Rome  about  A.D.  45.  This  is  history. 
Among  those  driven  away  were  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
well-known  to  us  through  the  writings  of  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hundreds  of  hitherto  useful  and 
faithful  workers  in  the  domus  Augustalis  under  the  em- 
peror  Tiberius  and  consequently  known  to  be  members 
of  the  Roman  collegia  were  thus  peremptorily  ordered 
into  banishment.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  to  Corinth 
where  they  labored  with  Paul.  Others  went  to  Phrygia 
and  settled,  some  in  Apameia,  some  in  Ephesus  and 
many  in  other  cities  and  towns.  The  Greek  name  for 
their  colonies  or  settlements  was  ktesis.  This  word 
frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions.  It  appears  that 
the  exiles  first  sought  a  refuge  in  the  old  temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  acropolis  of  Kelmnae,  and  probably  at  first  did 
not  speak  Greek;  for  we  find  bi-lingual  inscriptions  half 
Latin,  half  Greek,  and  with  bad  grammar  in  both.223 
Among  the  dozens  of  inscriptions  of  this  group  there 
occurs  one  which  shows  that  at  first  these  colonists  were 
unwelcome  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  were  about  to  drive  them  away  fearing  that  the 
rigor  of  the  Claudian  edict  might  also  entangle  them; 
but  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  refugees 
paid  to  the  city  a  sum  of  money,  which  "ve  suspect  must 
have  been  furnished  by  the  other  simitar;  unions  in  se¬ 
cret  sympathy.  At  any  rate  they  remained  there  for 
ages  and  went  down  with  their  leather  industry  to  the 
slums  of  shoemaker  street,  prospered  and  in  course  of 
time  were  able  to  contribute  a  good  sum  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fund  of  their  brotherhood  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  monument.224  Dr.  Ramsay  thinks  that  in  the  shoe- 

223  Ramsay.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  474,  inscription,  no. 
329,  is  a  specimen.  It  is  one  of  their  later  epitaphs.  The  Latin  para¬ 
phrase  is  in  CIL.,  III.,  367,  no.  7056.  The  Greek  runs  as  follows:  “OvaAe- 
pios  IouAiavo?  /cai  Kaaaia  Kovapreiya  r/  yvvr)  avrov  £cu»'Tt?  /cai  </>p o/'Ovi'Tes  iavrois 
iTTOLi}(ra.v  to  r)p(Lov  /cai  ttjv  /carayaioi'  Kapapai’'  eis  >jy  t repos  ov  red/jcreTai.  /c.t.A.” 

224  The  epitaph  which  we  quote  in  a  previous  note  is  not  of  the  date  A.  >- 
D.  170,  only  in  that  the  inscr.  was  chiseled  then  ;  for  Valerius  Julianus  the 
member  announced,  was  driven  to  the  Apameian  /ctjjcus  under  refuge  of 
the  Kelaeniae  asylum  by  Claudius.  Many  years  after,  his  successors  in  fond 
remembrance,  erected  the  heroon  to  his  memory,  and  chiseled  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Ramsay  himself  admits  in  another  place  that  thifc  was  common. 
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makers  he  has  found  ancient  guilds.  We  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  quarrel  about  this  designation,  but  they 
were  not  guilds  such  as  were  so  numerous  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  Guilds  were  degenerate  successors  of  the  trade 
unions  of  earlier  days,  and  were  subservient  creatures 
of  petty  lords,  while  the  trade  unions  were  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  independent  organizations,  having  no  intercourse 
whatever  with  speculating  bosses,  and  being  owners 
of  their  own  little  all.  Besides  they  had  the  manhood 
to  be  -voting  unions  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  po¬ 
litical,  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  public  work, 
not  only  in  cities,  but,  as  proved  by  abundant  evidence 
afforded  in  their  inscriptions  which  we  constantly  quote, 
they  were  all  over  the  Roman  empire  engaged  on  a 
very  considerable  scale,  in  doing  the  national  tasks  of 
manufacturing  arms,  building  public  edifices,  construct¬ 
ing  military  roads,  furnishing  music  for  entertainments, 
public  banquets  and  other  government  work  in  great 
variety.  For  this  work,  then,  they  are  known  by  many 
of  their  writings,  especially  at  Pompeii,  to  have  used  a 
strong  secret  political  ballot,  not  only  for  their  own  mem¬ 
bers,  but  men  of  the  wealthier  ranks,  and  by  this  means 
secured  political  friends  at  the  head  of  such  public  service 
who  promised  to  give  them  the  jobs.  It  was  probably 
in  this  manner  that  the  Roman  collegia  got  their  strong 
foot-hold  in  the  Domus  Augustalis  or  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  which  they  were  enjoying  during  the  times  of 
Tiberius.  There  were  great  numbers  of  them  converted 
during  the  benign  reign  of  this  monarch,  to  Christianity; 
but  they  came  to  grief  soon  after  his  assassination  by  the 
enemies  which  compassed  the  defeat  of  his  movement 
to  recognize  Jesus  as  a  divine  and  wise  being,  and  his 
converts  as  worthy  of  protection.225 

225  pr.  Ramsay,  “Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,”  II.,  pp.  459,  460, 
inscr.,  290,  contributes  another  interesting  proof  of  the  colonization  of  these 
outcasts,  which  we  must  mention.  It  bears  date  of  A.D.  54-55,  or  persecution 
of  Claudius.  After  this  author,  and  Mommsen,  have  devoted  two  pages  to 
it,  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion:  Lucius,  third  son  of  Lucius  and  Pamplia, 
Lucius  Poplius,  Marcus  Viccius,  son  of  Marcus,  and  P.  Marcus  Onesimus,  the 
latter  a  freedman,  and  three  others,  illegitimate  sons  of  Roman  emperors, 
are  driven  from  their  yepovaia,  or  converted  collegium  at  Rome,  by  Claud¬ 
ius.  They  settle  in  Phrygia,  at  the  Apameian  kt»jo-ic  — See  no.  305,  p.  468. — 
At  home  there  is  money  among  the  brotherhoods  escaping  banishment  by  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  under-ground  scholae  we  have  described.  The  Apameians  are  ter¬ 
rorized  because  of  their  advent  and  refuge  at  the  temple.  Here  we  think 
we  detect  a  slight  mistake  of  the  learned  Doctor.  Our  respectful  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  the  five  Romans  mentioned  are  not  curatores  conventus  eiri- 
um  Romanorum  at  all,,  but  more  probably,  quinquinales  collegiorum,  who 
became  by  the  mere  change  of  place  and  language,  each  an  ap^tov,  or 
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But  we  are  not  confined  to  tlie  splendid  work  of  Bi. 
Ramsay  for  this  important  information  on  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  pagan  hetaerm  and  eranoi  into  economic  brother¬ 
hoods  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  mutual  adoption 
and  endorsement  of  the  old  socialism  and  life  econo¬ 
mies  without  change.  Dr.  Oehler  has  also  recently  con¬ 
tributed  specimens  of  archaeological  evidence  of  the  same 
character  and  at  the  same  place.220  The  Apameian  dis¬ 
coveries  are  all  very  important  because  this  city,  then 
a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  emporium  of  west¬ 
ern  Asia,  was  full  of  labor  unions  as  early  as  B.  C.  133, 
when  Eunus  who  was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Phrygian  associations  of  Dionysan  artists,  and 
a  member  of  the  Great  Gemeinde,  was  seized  as  a  war 
prisoner  and  carried  off  in  slavery  to  become  one  of 
Rome’s  most  powerful,  desperate  and  successful  rebels 
as  we  have  fully  portrayed  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work. 

We  here  present  the  entire  inscription  in  two  columns 
as  they  appear  on  the  stone.227  They  speak  of  the  altar 
being  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  the  members’  com¬ 
mon  fund  and  both  contain  the  record  that  they  were 


«px«>v  or  ipavapx os  eraupuy  at  the  Apameian  Ktijo-is.  With  secret  aid  bringing' it 
from  the  mother  college,  they  offer  the  Apameians  an  en igijov  “to  grain 
the  right  of  forming  a  corporate  body.”  Many  Greek- speaking  shoemakers, 
coral  workers,  marble  cutters  and  others  joined,  became  converts,  used  the 
temple  for  a  church,  and  in  time,  changed  the  old  asylum  on  the  acropolis 
from  the  temple  of  Jehovah  or  Zeus  into  a  sanctuary  of  their  own;  “Eran. 
Vind.,”  280,  2/cvtuctj  IIAdTeia  in  ’Axrdpeta  KeAatvat  “Rev.  Etud.  g.,”  II., 
Le  Bas,  III.,  656:  l‘r)  tepa  </>vA rj  TWV  cnevTeooV.” 

220  Oehler,  “MSS.”  \A7rdpe1a,  Kt/3ores.  “Bull.  He'll.,  VH.,  1883,  p.  207,  no. 

29.  iynopidpxij .  crvpnov8a<TavTu>v  ice  xwv  avp^LioTuiv  icafidWtov  — Maionia, 

OIG.  3438:  iepd  <rvp.|3i'w<ris-  /cal  yewre'pa,  and  refers  to  another,  'CIG,  3304 
Tjj  o-Op.0iw<m  Ttoi>  Sva-tydAwy,  and  mentions  Wagener,  “Rev.  de  1’  Instruction 
Publique  en  Belgique,”  n.  s.  XI.,  1869,  p.  11,  vermuthet  o-vp-mkeaSeis oder  Filz- 
arbeiter.”  These  are  all  Christian  trade-unions.  Several  more  are  mentioned. 
227  Ramsay,  “Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,”  294,  295.  (R.  1887)  Momm¬ 


sen, 


“Eph.  Ep.,”  VII.,  p.  437,  Weber, 

ij  /SovAij  «[at  6  6rjpos  k at 
oi]  KaTOi/cou[VTes  *Pa jpal- 
ot  eTeipiT)aa[v  T]t/3epiov 
KAavStov  Ti/3e'piov  KAau- 
5  8t'ov  neta-wvos  Mtdpt- 
Sariavou  viov  Kvpet've 
rpavtavov,  ■yvpvatrtap- 
XOvvt a  Si  ayopaias  eic 
tu>v  iSiov  T]7  y\vKvrd- 
IO  tjj  irarpiSc  bt'ya  tov  no- 
pov  tov  eic  tov  bijpotrt'ov 
SiSopevov'  tt)v  avair- 
tolctiV  noLijaafievwv 
eic  r tov  iSicoy  ritiv  iv  tjj 
15  2kvtikjj  PAaTeitj  Te\yei.- 
rH  ' 


p.  45. 

['H  /3ovAij  Ka\  6  6pp. o?  koX  oi 
Karoucovyres  'Pcvpaiot  ereippcrav] 
Tt.  KAavbtov  Ti.  KAavStou  [Mt0pi- 
SaTov  voy  Kvpeiva  Tleicrcova 
5  MiQpiSaTiavbv,  if  pea  8  ta  /3tov 
Aios  KcAau'cai?,  ecf>T7/3apx»jcraVTa 
icai  yvp.va<ri.apxrj(raVTa  ica i  ayopa- 
VoprytraVTa  81a  ayopaias  Kai  virecr. 
\ripivov  vi rep  tov  viov  KAavbiov 
to  Ppaviavov  yvpvacriapxio-V  81  ayo 
pat'as  eic  ruiv  iSiiov  Sixo-  nopov  tov 
ScSopevov  eic  tov  Sypoaiov  8ijva- 
pttov  pvpttov  neVTaK.  x«tAi'u>v* 

Trjv  avacTTacriv  nocr^aape^uiv 
i  J  e/c  to>v  i61ojv  t (by  ev  Tjj  SicvTucjj 
IIAaTeta  t exvetTwV 


’EjripeATjfleVTwV  IlaTriov  Aet'Sa  tov  At bovyov  tea i  TvpaWov  Mvra 
/cat  Aovkcov  MovvaTtbv'*Av(?ov  «ai  Tpv</>«vos  Atoya. 
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tradesmen  of  Shoemaker  street  in  Kelaense,  a  suburb  of 
Apameia.  We  may  venture  to  here  note  a  running  para¬ 
graph  of  this  inscription  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  An  eranos,  honors  a  workingman  of  this  Shoe¬ 
makers’  street: 

The  council,  meaning  probabty,  council  of  the  union, 
and  neighbors  herewith  connected  who  are  Romans,  erect 
and  dedicate  a  holy  altar  to  the  honor  of  Tiberius  Claud¬ 
ius,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Cyrena,  daughter  of  Mithra- 
dates,  for  life,  as  a  token  of  his  faithful  services.  He 
was  master  of  the  gymnasium,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  public  wprks  in  the  beloved  fatherland.  They  do 
this  out  of  their  own  resources  at  an  expense  of  15,000 
denaria.  The  reward  and  hope  of  resurrection  springs 
from  their  own  membership  and  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  being  working  people  and  artisans  of  Shoemak¬ 
ers’  street,  a  suburb  of  Keltense,  city  of  Apameia.2"3  Dr. 
Ramsay  has  mentioned  this  very  early  and  important 
collection  of  some  twenty  or  more  inscriptions  in 
and  around  Apameia  in  several  places  of  his  work  on 
Phrygia.229 

Apameia  was,  as  it  were,  a  hot-bed  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  and  presents  a  rich  field  for  our  explorations,  es¬ 
pecially  as  many  of  the  members  appear  to  have  been 
victims  of  the  Claudian  persecution.  We  have  an  in¬ 
scription  found  recently  which  mentions  a  gerousia,  a 
word  much  misunderstood  until  Dr.  Oehler  brought  out 
its  true  relationship  to  the  thiasos  and  other  unions  of 
trade  and  labor.  He  shows  in  various  inscriptions  the 
folly  of  placing  the  gerousia  in  any  other  category.230 

828  Ramsay,  “Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  513,  note  headed 
“Earlier  Chr.  Inscr..”  It  may  be  well  to  quote  this  excellent  authority: 
“The  ruined  church  of  very  early  date,  which  perhaps,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Keleneus,  p.  462,  on  the  acropolis  of  Kelainai,  has  been  best 
described  by  Weber,  pp.  34  ff,  see  also  my  paper  in  “Transactions  Ecclesiolog. 
Soc.,”  Aberdeen,  1880,  pp.  2  ff.  On  one  of  the  large  blocks  of  which  its  walls 
are  composed  is  engraved  no.  397.  Several  crosses  are  incised  in  the  walls. 
In  view  of  probable  excavation  of  this  interesting  church,  a  description  of 
the  ruins  is  unnecessary.’’ 

229  Ramsay,  “id.,’’  p.  492.  “The  Zeus  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kelainai,  be¬ 
side  Apameia,  is  known  from  coins  with  the  legend,  ‘ZEY2  KEAENEY2. 
The  early  Christian  church  whose  ruins  are  still  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
citadel,  has  perhaps  taken  the  place  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.’’  His  various 
mentions  of  the  Apameian  find  will  be  seen  on  pp.  417,  440,  461,  462,  613, 
and  538. 

230  Ramsay,  “Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,”  II.,  pp.  469,  470:  “To  aeixyorarou  avveSpioy 
rijiV  yepoyrwv  Tc/Se'ptov  AiAiov  XarovpyfLyov  Mapeiyiavoy  rov  ISlov  KTiarr]V,  eyyoyoy 
apxiepetov,  <ai  vnarucioV  crvyyevf].  'Rmpe\iq-&ei’TO<;  rij?  dyacrraae to?  Map/cou  <t>op|3i- 
ayov  apxoi'To?  tHjv  ytpovTOiV,  Ramsay  thinks  this  Aelius  Satuminus  Mariania- 
nus  was  a  Roman  who  had  done  some  meritorious  deed,  favoring  the  Ge¬ 
rousia. 
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The  number,  three  hundred  and  six,  of  Ramsay  is  an¬ 
other  gerousia  and  Oehler  testifies,  after  the  close  of 
his  investigation,  that  it  is  certainly  a  trade  union  of 
Apameia  and  belongs  to  the  same  group  with  the  shoe¬ 
makers.  Clearly  it  is  a  ktesis  or  settlement  of  the  ban¬ 
ished  Romans,  like  the  others,  taking  the  name  ger¬ 
ousia  as  a  council  of  Christian  elders,  but  involved  in  an 
industry. 

During  those  dark  days  of  the  Claudian  persecution 
when  thousands  were  being  expelled  under  an  accusation 
that  they  were  tumultous  Jews  led  on  by  one  Christ  to 
introduce  insufferable  heresies,  establishing  in  the  Roman 
city  the  worship  of  a  new  divinity,231  there  were  many 
who  escaped  by  hiding  themselves  under  the  aegis  of  the 
goddess  Diana  who  possessed  a  famous  temple  on  the 
Aventine  ITill.  The  spite  of  the  official  priesthood  against 
her  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Nero  which  we  shall  soon 
picture  in  our  history  of  the  great  conflagration.  There 
came  to  Apameia  another  refugee  who  is  shown  by  an 
inscription232  to  be  a  Roman,  and  brought  or  organi  ed  a 
Christian  union  there,  although  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
association  was  in  Shoemakers’  street.  It  adds  an¬ 
other  evidence,  showing  that  the  economical  incentive, 
leading  to  the  furnishing  of  members  of  the  brother¬ 
hoods  with  work  and  food  for  life’s  subsistence,  was  an 
important  and  powerful,  if  not  the  principal  one  in  those 
earlier  days. 

The  occurance  of  several  Bible  names  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Phrygia  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
Apphia,  a  daughter  of  Papias  and  mother  of  Hesych- 
ius,  was  the  kuria  or  president  of  one  of  these  unions 
which  dedicated  a  mounment  with  money  taken  from 
the  common  fund  and  earnings  of  the  whole  union 
of  sixty-two  people.283  In  the  body  of  Greek  Inscrip- 

231  See  supra,  chapter  on  Martyrs. 

232  Ramsay,  “Cit.  Bish.  Phr.,”  II.,  p.  470,  inscr.  no.  307:  ‘Taior  ’Ayn'c-noi' 
Tatau  viov  Overepa.  r by  eaura )V  fii/caibraroV  irarpiUiVa  Mvijaic^iAoS  ’ArraAov  /cal  <l>iA- 
icrKof  Kai  Aio/cAtjs  Aio/cAe'ov?  MrjTponoMTau.”  Three  natives  of  Metropolis  place 
the  inscription  in  Apameia  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  conventus.  Pliny, 
V.,  106,  to  a  Roman  official.  ‘Consuls  C.  Antistius  Vetus  are  known  in  B.C. 
30,  36,  A.D.  23,  50,  96,  and  L.  Antistius  Vetus,  A.D.  55.”  The  inscription 
is  thus  as  early  as  Claudius. 

2:13  Ramsay,  “Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,”  II.,  p.  470,  no.  309:  “Ai r<f>ta  Ilan-iov  pLrjrr)p 
‘Hcri/ycp  eyjTopuxpxW  Te/ci'a/  /cat  aiavryj  ewoir]<re  to  rjpcilov  e*  t<I>\>  ISi'a/v,  crnovSacrdrTiov 
ice  ruiv  avp8i<x)TMV  ice  \{i'  aAAw'.  v  IIpco?  xp-^are  ^aTpe.  It  is  a  Christian  mechan¬ 
ical  crv, u/3ito<rts  or  economic  brotherhood.  Apphia  the  emporiarch  built  and 
dedicated  this  sarcophagus  out  of  the  union’s  funds.  Paul  speaks  of  Apphia 
in  connection  with  Phillip. 
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tions  there  are  recorded  a  good  many  names,  which 
have  been  closely  investigated  by  modern  archaeologists, 
quite  a  number  of  which  are  fully  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  same  persons  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  Paul ; 
and  as  these  pakeograpliic  mentions  are  good  history 
we  shall  give  space  to  their  presentation  in  the  proper 
place. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  coral  workers  and  the 
masons  of  Thermal  street,  situated  not  far  from  Shoe¬ 
maker  street  in  the  Apameian  suburb,  Kelsense,  and  see 
them  using  the  same  old  temple  of  Jove  and  its  ancient 
asylum  of  refuge  along  with  the  shoemakers  themselves. 
Several  inscriptions  of  the  coral  workers  appear.234  The 
epigrapliists,  innocent  of  the  labor  element  pervading 
these  curious  chiselings,  have  not  conceived  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  which  in  Greek  expresses  workers 
in  coral.  Again,  a  t  has  been  cut  instead  of  an  l,  or 
more  probably  age  and  the  erosions  of  weather  have  ob¬ 
scured  the  original  enough  to  make  it  resemble  a  t;  so 
that  the  word  coral  was  not  comprehended.  Dr.  Oehler 
in  his  lists  published  in  the  Eranos  Vindobonensis  and 
elsewhere,235  speaks  of  these  coral  workers  in  Magnesia, 
and  we  gather  from  him  that  they  were  image  makers 
who  made  a  business  of  manufacturing  fashionable  ob¬ 
jects  out  of  the  red  coral  obtained  from  the  seas. 

These  coral  workers  appear  to  have  had  their  union 
quarters  in  a  street  where  there  wTas  a  thermal  spring. 
Whether  there  is  still  a  hot  spring  in  this  suburb  of 

23t  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phr.,  II.,  p.  462,  no.  296.  We  print  297  in  note  227. 
The  two  are  similar  to  294,  295,  or  the  shoemakers’  street  guild.  But  the 
iuscrs.  are  in  the  under  part  of  the  epistyle  and  once  ornamented  a  stoa. 
They  talk  of  /covparopa?,  changing  A  to  r,  and  must  have  certainly  been 
coral  workers,  such  as  Dr.  Oehler  finds  at  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  They 
had  their  seat  and  industry  in  the  Thermal  street,  ®epp.aia  nAarei'a.  Like 
394-5,  they  paid  the  expenses  of  the  monument  here  commemorated,  e*  ruv 
ISioj v  riov  ei>  Trj  ®epp.aia  nAarei'a  re^i/eir in'.  This  last  word  is  not  in  396-7,  but 
is  in  394-5  and  working  people  are  in  both  cases  clearly  meant.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  all  allied  to  the  great  Gemeinde  of  the  Di- 
onysan  artists.  Though  they  were  in  all  probability  illegitimate  offspring 
of  the  Roman  Tiberii  and  Claudii,  as  their  names  indicate,  yet  they  were 
loved  and  honored  long  after  their  colonization  in  the  Phrygian  home. 

235  Eran.  Vindob.,  p.  277-278:  ‘‘KopaAAioTrAao-Tai‘  nach  Bitimer  und  den 
Lexicis;  die  kleine  Bilder  aus  Korallen  machen;  nach  Buchsenschutz :  Ar- 
beiter  welche  korallen  aus  dem  Steine  coralliticus  nachahmten:  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum:  CIG.  3408.”  Again,  id.,  p.279:  irapovTiov  koli  to>v  Kopa.WioTTko.<nu)v 
kol&  o  eif  enopucrev  /3v/3Ai'ov  6ia  2u>Kpdrov  ini  T.  ’At.  Evrvxiai'ou  Taniov,"  And 
also  p.  282:  Die  KopaAAio7rAacrTai  in  Magnesia ....  beantragen  fur  die  avvo- 
5os.  Liebenam  in  his  work,  p.  113,  thinks  that  the  coral-workers,  /copaAAio- 
rrAao-Tai  were  constituted  an  association  of  workingmen  who  carved  beauti¬ 
ful  objects  out  of  red  coral  and  sold  them  as  jewelry.  KopaAAiov  *ai  n\d£io. 
They  made  and  sold  great  quantities  of  red-coral  biious,  mostly  popular 
pagan  religious  ornaments. 
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x\p>ameia  we  are  not  informed.  Similarly  to  the  Shoe¬ 
maker  street  unions,  the  coral  workers  had  their  resi¬ 
dences  in  Hot  Spring  street,  but  worshiped  in  the  chapel 
all  together  on  the  mount.  Dr.  Ramsay  thinks  these 
guilds  were  a  Lydian  institution,  which  probably  arises 
from  the  well-known  scripture  of  Lydia,  the  woman  con¬ 
verted  by  Paul,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  great  trade  union  of  dyers  at  Laodicia  on  the 
Lycus  river,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  proper 
place. 

It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  beautiful  honesty  of 
Christianity  was  gladly  accepted  by  these  guilds  of 
Shoemakers’  street  and  Warm  Springs  street,  and  that 
for  centuries  they  worked  for  one  another,  partook  of 
each  others’  bounties,  ate  in  companies  of  many  at  their 
common  table,  and  sang  together,  to  the  glee  of  the 
children  and  the  joy  of  the  communal  family  the  hymns, 
some  of  which  may  in  the  disclosures  of  an  inquisitive 
future,  be  found  to  resemble  our  old  Methodist  melo¬ 
dies  of  age  untraceable,  that  have  come  down  in  tradi¬ 
tional  form  to  us  from  the  ancient  working  people.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  penetrate  by  the  use  of  inscrip- 
tional  evidence,  the  character  of  those  unions  was  that 
of  our  modern  Methodists  who  sometimes  repair  to  the 
woody  retreats  in  the  mountains  among  the  springs  and 
the  chirping  birds,  and  sing  their  praises  in  a  high  key, 
reveling  in  music  and  in  oratory,  to  the  praise  of  the 
same  Lord,  and  with  rapturous  love  for  the  same  Sav¬ 
iour.  These  joys  which  were  later  suppressed  by  the 
great  massacre  of  Diocletian  and  the  prelates  at  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  did  not  die  out.  They  continue  to 
this  day,  imparting  to  the  children  of  men  a  wholesome 
status  of  morals  and  a  happy  life,  though  in  the  desper¬ 
ate  greed  for  individual  distinction  and  property  they 
have  lost  the  fraternal  common  table  and  the  ancient 
economic  brotherhood  which  once  made  them  supremely 
delightful. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  celebrated 
“House  of  the  lord.”  In  ancient  days  there  was  always 
a  building  belonging  to  each  so-called  guild  which  was 
used  in  common  by  the  membership.  This  building, 
originally  a  temple  was  destined  to  become  the  typical 
church.  The  house  of  the  lord  receives  a  large  share  of 
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mention  by  the  apostles  of  the  primitive  church;  and  it 
now  leaks  out  through  inscriptions  that  it  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  temple  of  the  converted  unions,  and  used  as  an 
asylum  or  secret  retreat  from  persecutions,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  house  for  the  propaganda. 

It  has  been  erroneously  argued  by  many  opposed  to 
the  modern  Christianity  because  it  fails  to  bring  into  the 
world  the  conditions  it  promised  and  has  proved  a 
blank  disappointment  especially  to  the  lowly  and  poor, 
that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  extant  that  Christian¬ 
ity  ever  had  a  foothold,  and  some  defy  us  to  prove  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  personage  as  Jesus  Christ.  Not 
only  have  great  orators  appeared  and  careered,  holding 
these  views,  but  such  is  the  disappointment  at  the  dere¬ 
liction  of  this  culture,  that,  among  the  masses  count¬ 
less  numbers  are  found  prone  to  believe  it;  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  plan  less  disappointing,  are  but  too  willing 
to  sink  humanity  back  into  the  old  pagan  state. 

We  are  not  writing  this  work  in  defense  of  religion. 
Nor  do  we  chase  gossamers  in  quest  of  a  solution  for 
the  problem  of  labor.  We  shall  only  present  facts  such 
as  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  history.  Unbelievers 
deny  that  this  personage  is  a  factor  in  history.  Here 
only  are  we  going  to  set  up  our  protest,  for  the  reason 
that  persons  who  deny  the  author  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  cult  which  originated  socialism  and  mutual  love 
and  care  as  opposed  to  the  paganism  based  on  competi¬ 
tive  antagonisms  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  introduce  among  historical  personages  every 
one  else  if  he,  or  she,  be  honored  with  a  record  among 
respectable  historians. 

Those  reading  the  recent  archaeology  and  topography 
of  Phrygia;  those  learned  enough  to  comprehend  the 
new  disclosures  of  the  commander  He  Rossi  on  the  dig¬ 
gings  of  under-ground  Rome;  those  capable  to  read  his 
hundred  inscriptional  mentions  of  new-found  Scripture 
names;  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  printed 
and  pictured  labors  of  Le  Blant  in  Gaul,  of  Foucart, 
Liiders,  Oehler,  Wagner  and  a  dozen  others  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  and  Macedon,  will,  on  their  perusal,  be 
willing  to  deny  a  paltry  empiricism  and  except  as  true 
the  seven  mentions  of  the  crucified  carpenter  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  the  two  by  Suetonius,  the  important  one  by  Taci- 
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tus,  the  nine  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Augustan  hist- 
tory,  the  innumerable  references  from  Lucian,  Celsus, 
and  sharp  hints  by  Dion  Cassius,  Philo  and  Galen,  also 
the  large  number  of  plain  mentions  in  letters  by  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Mark  Aurelius  emperors,  and  their  appointed 
governers  over  sections  of  the  Roman  empire,  like  Pliny 
who,  with  Trajan’s  answers,  early  mentioned  Christ  and 
Christians  more  than  a  hundred  times. 

But  whoever  is  dilligent  and  honest  enough  to  inves¬ 
tigate  these  extant  records,  will  soon  find  himself  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  profound  secrecy  which  the  authors  of 
this  culture  endured  and  the  absolute  terror  which  for 
ages  palsied  the  growth  and  stifled  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  regarding  it. 236  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
collected  the  evidences  of  ancient  hatred  against  the 
masses  who  were  compelled  to  labor,  and  found  that 
whether  as  slaves  or  freedmen  they  were  under  scathing 
contempt  on  every  hand,  and  if  they  attempted  to  raise 
themselves  by  organization  to  a  condition  even  of  self- 
respect,  it  had  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
Unorganized,  the  workman  was  but  a  foot-ball  to  be 
kicked  about  in  the  most  horrible  manner  conceivable, 
and  he  was  without  a  law.  But  laws  for  his  abuse  were 
plentiful.  He  could  be  beheaded  for  making  a  slight 
mistake  in  his  work.237  If  it  was  so  easy  to  inflict  deadly 
punishment  upon  the  lowly  workingman  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  what  should  be  expected  if  he  were 
caught  organizing  as  vast  a  system  as  Christianity  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  prevailing  scheme  of  contempt  and  cru¬ 
elty,  contained  in  the  ancient  paganism,  in  the  days  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius?  And  can  the  modern  oppo¬ 
nents  of  that  vast  scheme  with  any  reason  wonder  why 
it  did  not  set  the  world  ablaze  with  literature  of  its  own 
or  draw  upon  the  popular  sycophants  who  as  now  cur- 

236  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  739,  devotes  nearly  a 
page  of  unintelligible  figures  and  monograms,  which  he  calls  the  signs  by 
which  chr.  inscrs.  used  to  be  designated,  by  the  initiated,  varying  only 
slightly  from  inscrs.  of  the  outside  pagan  literature.  These  slight  differen¬ 
ces  thwarted  the  police  for  generations.  On  pp.  489,  490,  491,  492,  he  gives 
types  of  these  signs  which  long  decieved  the  Roman  authorities.  Not  only 
in  Asia  Minor  but  also  all  over  Gaul  these  deceptions  were  practiced  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  persecution.  Le  Blant.  Inscrs.  de  la  Gaul ,  I.,  p.  76 !,(i.  See  also 
pp.  149,  158,  402.  Ramsay,  II.,  p.  505,  says;  “We  are  therefore  forced  to 
look  for  meanings  hidden  beneath  the  surface  in  the  early  Christian  epi¬ 
taphs.” 

237  Levasseur,  Hist.  Classes  Ouv.,  I.,  p.  39:  “La  negligeance  6tait  punie 
des  peines  les  plus  s6v6res;  les  teinturiers  qui  brulaient  ou  t&chaient  une 
etoffe  6taient  d£capit6s.  Cod.  Just.,  lib.  X..  tit.  xxii..  lex.  4.  Vel  si  contra 

hoc  fecereat.  gladjo  feriantur.’” 
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ried  favor  with  monarclis  and  liigh-blooded  boasters  oi‘ 
grace  and  power?  The  trouble  with  these  modern  free¬ 
thinkers  who  justly  detest  the  failure  of  that  ancient 
scheme  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  salvation  is,  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  comparative  history  and  cannot  see  the 
work  of  the  property  power  or  the  pestilent  power  of 
ambition  in  men  who  early  sidetracked  the  pure  and 
splendid  scheme  of  those  ancient  socialists.  In  blind 
ravings  they  eschew  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  it 
had  its  authorship  in  strictly  historical  characters.  We 
proceed  to  disentangle  some  of  the  mazy  web  and  to 
bring  to  the  light  of  civilization  truth  such  as  will 
stanch  forever  the  tongues  of  our  unripe  orators. 

We  now  propose  to  follow  the  evidence  of  anaglyphic 
science  in  proof  that  the  Christians  planted  and  thrived 
during  the  first  century,  into  the  old  trade  unions;  and 
select  three  well-known  Biblical  characters  whom  we 
have  found  to  have  been  members  of  the  ancient  guilds, 
namely;  Priscilla,  Aquila  and  Lydia. 

Saul  or  Paul,  whom  we  left  at  the  lynching  of  Stephen 
by  the  maddened  Jews  because  his  system  of  supplying 
the  common  table  of  the  large  membership  of  the  Pe¬ 
trine  brotherhood  and  the  communal  code,  purchasing 
direct  and  at  wholesale,  spoiled  the  profit  system  of  the 
provision  ring,  became  converted  to  the  new  doctrine, 
and  being  a  man  of  excellent  education  and  large  con¬ 
science  metamorphosed  and  became  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  very  thing  which  in  comparative  boyhood  he  had 
sought  to  destroy.  In  his  travels  and  multitudinous 
exhortations  through  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia,  and 
after  making  a  celebrated  speech  on  the  Athenian  Acrop¬ 
olis,  he  arrived  at  Corinth.  Here  in  this  great  mart,  the 
most  populous  of  all  cities  except  Rome,  the  seat  of  the 
abominations  of  the  goddess  Cotytto,  who  swayed  at 
Philippi  and  had  whipped  him  for  daring  to  enter  there 
with  a  higher  code  of  morals,  we  find  him  preaching  in 
a  dubious  association,  invited  thither  by  a  certain  Justus. 
Denied  access  to  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  Corinth  we 
shall  prove  that  he  descended  into  the  Solonic  brother¬ 
hoods,  one  of  which  had  its  temple  and  house  of  its  lord 
located  very  near  the  synagogue.  This  man  Justus 
was  whipped  and  terribly  abused  for  his  kindness  to 
Paul.  Justus  was  not  his  true  name;  it  was  Titus. 
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But  we  now  find  two  important  characters  coming  to 
the  front  in  behalf  of  Paul.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  man 
and  wife,  tent-makers  like  him  by  trade,  and  also  exiles 
from  Borne,  having  been  driven  by  the  same  decree  of 
Claudius  the  emperor  banishing  Jews  from  Italy.  They 
had  settled  at  Corinth.  To  all  appearances,  like  Lydia, 
whom  we  shall  mention,  they  were  members,  influential 
officers  if  not  sales  agents  of  the  Dionysan  union  of 
tent  and  scene  makers,  selling  goods  at  Corinth  for  the 
histrionic  profession  and  aiding  in  the  musical  and  the¬ 
atrical  entertainments  of  this  celebrated  city  of  profli¬ 
gate  delirium  and  pleasure.  They  had  already  been 
converted  by  Apollos  to  the  new  faith  and  turned  their 
kind  attentions  to  Paul.  What  were  Aquila  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  doing  before  their  banishment  from  Borne  ?  A 
mass  of  new  evidence  is  being  gathered  showing  that 
they  were  safely  stationed  in  the  imperial  domestic  es¬ 
tablishments  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  in  days  of  safety, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  any  positive  persecution,  until 
the  edict  of  Claudius.  But  we  have  inklings  of  swarm¬ 
ing  nests  of  unions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  One 
most  valuable  notice  is  from  the  great  Philo, who  at  that 
very  time  was  on  a  mission  to  this  emperor  on  behalf 
of  Jews  or  perhaps  Christians  at  the  time  he  met  Pe¬ 
ter,238  or  the  time  he  was  on  the  legation  to  assist  his  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  some  of  whom  were  massacred  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  calumnies  of  Apion,  which  was  in  the  time 
of  Caligula.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  in  Borne  at  that 
time  and  were  expelled  by  Claudius  in  the  year  52. 
They  had  gone  to  Corinth  and  were  in  charge  of  some 
house  connected  with  their  trade  of  tent-making  when 
Paul  arrived.239  The  apostle  first  on  his  arrival,  began 
teaching  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  culture  being  the  same  which  had  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  created  such  an  upheaval  and  revolt  ending  with 
the  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  because  advocated  in  the 
temple,  had  the  same  effect  at  Corinth,  and  he  was  soon 

238  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Caium,  §  23:  “Trjv  rrepat'  tov  Ti^e'peios  iroTap.ov  p.eyaXi\v 
rr/s  'Poi/UT^s  airoTop.r\v  Kara  xop.evr)v  ical  oiieov/j.evr]i'  npos  ’IovSatu)y.”  Philo  on  be¬ 
ing  bitterly  snubbed  by  the  emperor,  slunk  into  the  quarter  he  thus  describes, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Peter,  we  know  that 
these  Jews  whom  he  mentions  as  inhabiting  this  riverside,  were  Christians. 
Baur,  TUbinger  Zeitschrift,  fur  Theol,,  1836,  Pt.  III.,  S.  110,  admits  that  Rome 
at  that  time  had  many  Christians,  who,  with  the  Jews,  wadq  a  disturb¬ 
ance. 

239  Ads,  xviii.,  2,  3,  and  7. 
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forced  to  leave  this  sanctuary  and  seek  more  congenial 
quarters.  And  here  comes  the  interest  in  our  history 
of  the  ancient  worker.  Whither  did  he  go  ?  It  is  Bi¬ 
ble  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  one  Justus,  or  Titus 
the  Just.240  One  would  suppose,  who  reads  the  Greek 
of  it,  that  he  went  there  to  board  or  live.  But  we  are 
not  told  that  he  had  such  a  residence  in  the  synagague. 
The  facts  are  that  he  went  over  to  an  old  kurioikos  of  the 
tent-makers’  union  presided  over  by  a  lord  named  Titus 
the  Just,  who,  being  president,  and  having  become  con¬ 
vinced,  caused  the  entire  brotherhood  whose  common 
affairs  he  conducted,  to  consent  to  allow  Paul  to  talk  to 
them  and  to  the  people,  in  their  own  meeting  rooms  at 
their  own  house  of  the  lord.241 

The  honest  and  critical  researcher  Neander,  in  get¬ 
ting  an  analysis  of  the  house  of  the  lord  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Testament,  suspected  something  but 
could  not  explain.  He  certainly  mistrusted,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  this  house  represented  some  as¬ 
sociation,  but  without  the  inscriptions  could  not  quite 
get  down  to  the  abodes  of  labor  and  see  that  every  trade 
organization  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  was 
obliged  to  have  a  responsible  lord,  and  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  a  “house”  of  the  lord;  else  it  was  not  respect-' 
able;  it  was  not  even  legal  and  might  be  suppressed  by 
the  police.  Even  as  it  was,  they  must,  after  the  con¬ 
quests,  be  exceedingly  secret  and  humble.242  But  Smith, 
in  his  Bible  Dictionary  goes  still  farther  than  Neander. 

240  Ads,  xviii.,  7:  After  Paul  had  been  driven  from  the  Corinthian  syn¬ 
agogue,  says:  And  he  departed  thence,  and  entered  into  a  certain  man’s 
house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshiped  God,  whose  house  joined  hard  to 
the  synagogue.  The  revised  translation  makes  him  “Titus  the  Just.” 

2411  Cor.,  xvi.,  19;  Paul  confirms  this  in  his  Epistle  as  above,  where 
in  A.D.  54,  according  to  Lardner,  and  while  in  Ephesus,  having  left  Jus¬ 
tus  at  the  House  in  Corinth,  and  taken  Aquila  and  Priscilla  along,  says, 
writing  to  that  same  brotherhood:  Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you  much  in 
the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in  their  House,  showing  that  they  all 
belonged  to  one  brotherhood,  and  had  all  worked  for  at  least  eighteen 
months  there  at  their  trade  together.  This  house,  like  numbers  we  shall 
presently  see  in  the  inscriptions,  was  an  important  part  of  the  business  con¬ 
cern  of  the  union. 

242  Digest,  XLVII.,  xxii.,  4.  See  our  quotation  and  full  explanations,  su¬ 
pra,  p.  48.  Neander,  Planting,  Book  III.,  chap,  v.,  note  1,  says:  “Thus  it 
may  be  explained  how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Rome, 
Corinth  or  Ephesus,  might  have  such  a  small  society  ‘in  their  own  house.’ 
The  additional  evidence  adduced  from  their  own  inscriptions  is  that  ‘  their 
own  house’  was  in  all  these  cases  a  Kupia/crj,  and  that  they  themselves  were 
‘not  very  rich  persons,’  as  accurately  supposed  by  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  art. 
Paul;  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  passim;  Neander  and  Mosheim.  Like  Je¬ 
sus,  himself,  they  were  poor  workmen,  who  by  their  industry  and  faithful¬ 
ness,  had  been  elevated  to  be  responsible  business  officers  in  the  eranos 
in  which  they  belonged.  They  w’ere  these  responsible  and  substantial  offi¬ 
cers  who  in  the  collegia  were  known  as  quinquennales  and  in  the  eranoi  as 
Kvpioi,  having  become  lords  and  receiving  certain  immupities.” 
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In  speaking  of  lier  husband’s  exercise  under  article 
Priscilla,  this  excellent  cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature 
has  the  remark  that  it  was  in  conjunction  with  “home 
duties:”  “Such  female  ministration  was  of  essential 
importance  in  a  state  of  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  early  Christian  communities  were  formed,”  and  then 
refers  to  the  American  edition  which  considers  her  a 
deaconess.  If  a  deaconess,  she  must  have  been  one 
who  waited  on  the  partakers  at  the  common  table  doing 
exactly  the  work  which  Stephen  and  the  other  six  had 
been  appointed  to  perform;  for  in  the  language  of  the 
Acts,  in  the  history  of  Stephen,  this  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  ministrations.  But  every  evidence  whether 
from  Clement  of  Rome  or  from  the  inscriptions,  goes 
against  the  ministrations  being  charity.  The  members 
belonged  to  a  brotherhood  and  it  was  a  part  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  business  to  supply  them  work,  that  they  might  earn 
a  full  equivalent  of  what  they  consumed;  so  that  char¬ 
ity  in  the  light  of  alms-giving  was  not  allowed  at  that 
early  date.  Neander,  in  the  same  place  says  as  much 
a3  this,  that  “Paul,  if  we  examine  his  language  closely, 
says  no  more  than  this:  that  every  one  should  lay  by  in 
his  own  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  whatever  he 
was  able  to  save;  which  means  that  every  one  should 
bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  brotherhood,  so  that  the  individual  contributions 
might  be  collected  together.”  Of  course  this  was  for 
the  common  meals  of  the  congregation  for  the  week  to 
come.  This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  which  was  at  that 
time  being  done  by  regular  assessments  from  each,  on 
an  enormous  scale.243  As  long  as  they  did  this  there 
could  be  no  charity  about  it.  It  was  the  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  feature  of  the  early  church  which  Gibbon  admits 
but  hastens  to  say  was  discontinued,  taking  pains  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  it  as  he  speaks.244  There  is  some  reason  for 
imagining,  if  we  admit  that  these  founders  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  that  Peter,  John, 
Aquila,  Ignatius  and  such  others  endorsed  the  views 
of  Plato,  while  Paul  took  the  views  of  Aristotle.245  • 

243  See  supra ,  in  the  four  chapters  elaborately  explaining  this  for  the 
pre-christian  unions. 

244  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  in  Hist.  Christianity,  ch.  ii.,  note  128:  “The 
community  of  goods  which  so  agreeably  amused  the  imagination  of  Plato, 
and  which  subsisted,  in  some  degree,  among  the  austere  sect  of  essenians, 
was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  the  primitive  church  ” 

24>  Some  hints  touching  this  very  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
the  common  meal  in  the  early  plant,  ma y  be  had  from  the  Epistle  oj  Barm • 
kas.  The  Clementines  are  especially  rich  in  them. 
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The  point  we  are  substantiating  is  that  the  early 
church,  exactly  like  the  unions  which  it  converted  and 
planted  into,  had  as  its  most  important  function  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code  of  Solon,246  and 
was  economic,  a  function  which  it  has  been  robbed  of  by 
speculators  and  the  ambitious  for  self  aggrandizement, 
and  that  this  is  why  it  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem  oi' 
salvation  of  the  human  race.  Thus  we  leave  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  their  work,  promising  in  the  section  of  this 
chapter  on  Domitian  to  recall  them  and  show  the  reader 
exactly  where  their  ashes  lie  in  the  deep  subterraneous 
cemeteries  of  Rome. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  strange  discoveries 
about  Lydia.  According  to  Renan,  the  ancient  pur¬ 
ple  was  red  and  the  garb  worn  by  Jesus  at  his  crucifix¬ 
ion  was  not  purple  but  red.  The  red  dye  workers  were 
enormously  organized  in  western  Asia.  As  there  was  at 
that  time  a  large  trade  in  stuffs  dyed  in  these  beautiful, 
brilliant  colors,  we  find  the  purple  <fyers  in  full  force 
and  closely  organized  at  the  time  of  Caligula  and  Clau¬ 
dius.  Dr.  Oehler  has  contributed  the  supposition  that 
Lydia,247  the  dealer  in  dyes  belonged  to  the  guild  of 
purple  dyers  of  Thyatira  though  Paul  saw  and  con¬ 
verted  her  at,  or  near  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  But  there 
now  exists  complete  acknowledgment  that  she  with  the 
consent  of  the  brotherhood,  turned  her  “House  ”  to  his 
account,  being  one  of  the  purple  dyers’  union  at  Thy¬ 
atira.  They  were  running  a  prosperous  business  and 
among  the  agents  whom  they  sent  out  to  work  up  sales 
of  these  goods  was  this  Lydia  who  had  quite  a  business 
center,  including  rooms  and  employees,  stationed  on  the 
Strymon  river  near  the  city  of  Philippi.248 

246  This  is  admitted  by  Neander,  Hist.  Church,  I.,  p.  255.  trans.,  Bost., 
where  he  says  of  Tertullian’s  aliena  domus :  “The  care  of  providing  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  strangers,  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  of  those  in  prisons  on  account  of  their  faith,  de¬ 
volved  on  the  whole  church.”  He  further  hints  that  the  house  of  the 
stranger  is  the  cold,  outside  world;  not  the  warm  brotherhood  of  initiated 
members, 

247  Oehl.,  Eran.  Yindobonensis,  p.  282:  “Eine  Uebersicht  iiber  die  Stadte 
zeigt  dass  Thyateira  nicht  weniger  als  neun  Genossenschaften  aufweist.  Ihr 
Purpurhandel  war  ausgedehnt:  eine  Purpurhandlerin  aus  Thyateira  wird 
vom  Apostel  Paulus  zu  Philippi  bekebrt;  Apostelg.,  XVI.,  v.  14.  Beriihmt 
sind  die  Farbereien  von  Laodicea  ad  Lycum  gewesen,  Strabo,  XV.,  2,  § 
757. 

248  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  Bost.,  p,  3241,  ii?  verb.,  Thyatira:  Speaking  of  the 
unions  of  labor  there,  says:  “With  this  guild  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lydia  the  vender  of  purple  stuffs.  rrop^upoinoAt?,  from  whom  St.  Paul  met 
with  the  favorable  reception  at  Philippi,  4cts,  xvi.,  14,  was  connected.” 
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No  knowledge  of  any  church  existing  as  early  as  this 
at  Philippi  is  even  pretended.  Nevertheless  we  have 
the  true  statement  of  Neander  that  Paul  found  a  whole 
household  and  converted  brotherhood  249  under  charge 
of  Lydia,  of  the  Laodicean  dyers,  and  this  house  of  Ly¬ 
dia  was  capacious  enough  to  entertain  the  whole  group 
of  brethren,  including  Paul  and  Silas.  Now  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  that  many  unions  or  guilds  of  these  pur¬ 
ple  dyers  existed  in  the  region  of  Asia  Minor  coursed 
by  the  river  Meander  and  its  branch,  the  Lycus,  where 
were  the  industrial  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis  and 
Colossse.  At  Ephesus  also,  not  far  away  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  many  trade  unions,  the  dyers  among  the  rest,  had 
thriving  industries  operated  exclusively  by  brotherhoods 
firmly  and  powerfully  organized  under  the  ancient  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  No  unorganized 
industry  could  have  sent  out  a  traveling  agent  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  dye  wares,  as  in  the  case  of  Lydia.  Such  indi¬ 
vidualist  factories  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  A  good 
sum  of  money  appropriated  and  engineered  by  the 
mother  guild  at  Laodicea  to  erect  or  rent  buildings  for 
storage,  transportation,250  a  “House  ”  of  the  lord  who 
in  this  exceptional  case  was  a  female,  had  been  appro¬ 
priated,  and  they  were  doing  a  thriving  business;  for 
they  must  have  been  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
relief  of  Paul’s  distress  soon  afterwards.  The  same  cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Biblical  literature  just  quoted  in  our  note, 
continues  by  saying:  “The  community  at  Philippi  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  liberality.  On  the  apostle’s  first 
visit,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and  when 
he  afterwards  went  to  Thessalonica  by  the  sea,  the  Phil- 
ippians  sent  him  supplies  more  than  once.”251  Perhaps  of 

249  Acts,  xvi.,  40:  And  they  went  out  of  the  prison  and  entered  into  the 
House  of  Lydia;  and  when  they  had  seen  the  brethren,  they  comforted 
them  and  departed.  What  brethren?  Who  else  could  these  already  organ¬ 
ized  brothers  be  than  regular  members  of  Lydia’s  union  of  this  Macedo¬ 
nian  branch  of  the  Laodicean  7rop</>vpo/3d<£ot  ?  Again,  in  the  14th  and  15th 
verses  of  this  chapter,  she  had  constrained  them  to  “come  into  my  house 
and  abide  there.” 

250  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  2490:  “Lydia  had  an  establishment  in  Philippi, 
for  the  reception  of  dyed  goods  which  were  imported  from  Thyatira  and 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack  ani¬ 
mals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  Haemus  and  Pangaeus,  the  agents  being 
doubtless  in  many  instances  her  own  co-religionists.”  This  must  of  course 
be  taken  to  mean  her  own  confraternity,  for  what  use  would  she  have  of 
religion  in  running  her  factory? 

251  Phil.,  iv.,  15;  OlSare  fie  /cat  i/peis,  <InA.17r7rrjcrt.cu,  on  et»  ap^jj  row  fvayyekLov, 
stl  e£r) kdov  an'o  Ma/cefiovtas,  ovfiept'a  pot  e/c/cArjcrta  e/cot»';*>t'7jo'et' eis  Adyott,  fidtrea/s 
Kai  Ajji/ceu>s,  et  pi)  i/peZ?  fiovOL'  on  (cal  er  ©etrcraAoiu/cj)  /cat  arraf  /cat  fits  ei s  rr)V 
Xptiav  pot  <7 rept/zare," 
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all  the  trade  unions  of  ancient  times,  the  dyers  were  the 
most  powerfully  organized.  They  were  known  in  in¬ 
scriptions,  in  Scripture  and  in  history  as  porphyroba- 
phoi252  and  this  tenement  they  occupied  was  found  by 
Boeckh,  who  conducted  the  first  compilation  of  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum,  to  possess  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  oikos.253 

Besides  Lydia,  thus  acknowledged  to  have  been  an 
agent  of  the  dyers  union,  we  have  Gams  of  about  the 
same  period,  also  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asi¬ 
atic  trade  unions.  The  Smith  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Knowledge,  under  this  rubric,  enumerates  four  men  of 
this  name,  all  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  speaks  of  them 
as  different  persons.  In  our  mode  of  considering  the 
apostolic  plant,  however,  they  are  all  one  and  the  same. 
Gaius,  like  Lydia,  Aquila,  Priscilla  and  many  others, 
was  the  manager  of  a  guild,  and  the  apostles  converted 
him,  thus  getting  access  to  a  “House”  or  kuriakos  where 
he  built  up  a  church.  Many  instances  of  this  character 
crop  out  in  the  sacred  writ  and  many  not  thus  men¬ 
tioned  are  coming  to  light  through  tell-tale  ideographs 
they  have  fortunately  left.254 

252  Oehler,  MSS,:  TIop<f>vpopd<J)oi,  TriYATEiRA,  contributes  seven  avveSpia 
of  these  industries,  several  of  which  were  represented  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Thyatira.  Ramsay,  II.,  p.  548,  comments  on  the  avveSpLov  row  ’Eirur/co- 
7rov  in  Ignatius  as  though  the  order  of  nop<f)opopd(f>oi  was  meant,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  in  Phrygia  they  were  Christian  societies;  Oehler,  MSS.,  has  an 
invaluable  one  found  very  recently  at  Mt.  Athol,  Thessalonica  right  where 
Paul  planted  with  Lydia’s  aid;  Oehler,  Eran.  Vindob.,  p.  277,  in  the  list  of 
trade  unions,  CIG,,  3496  Thyateira,  3924,  Hierapolis;  Le  Bas,  III.,  1867,  and 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  III.,  p.  348,  Laodicea;  again,  id.,  p.  279: 
<rvi'e8pia  ru)v  nop<f>vpopd<f>toi' in  Hieropolis,  and  other  dyers  unions  at  Ephesus ; 
again,  p.282,  at  Tyre,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  757,  and  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,y., 
19.  So  again,  herewith  connected:  Oehler,  TILS'.;  “©iWos — Thessalonica — 
Thiateira.  Interressant  ist  auch  die  Inschrift  aus  Thessalonika :  Duchesne 
Bayet,  Memoxre  sur  une  Mission  au  Mont  Athol,  p.  52,  nr.  83:  die  avveSpia  rd>v 
irop<f>vpofi6.(t)tDv  hat  dem  Menippos  aus  Thiateira  ein  Grabmal  errichtet.  Es 
liegt  nahe  auzunehmen  dass  auch  dieser  Mennipos  ein  7rop0opo£d</>os  ge- 
wesen  sei  und  zu  vergleichen  die  Purpurhandlerin  Lydia  aus  Thyateira 
welche  in  Philippi  vom  Apostel  Paulus  getauft  wurde,  Act.  Apost.,  xvi.,  14.” 

253  Boeckh,  P.  E.,  1,  328,  2,  note  199.  Ot/cos,  according  to  Boeckh  whose 
word  on  the  Epai'o?  is  authority,  is  the  temple  or  lord’s  house  of  the  epavos. 
Liddell,  Greek  Diet.,  in  verb,  ’Epavo?,  says  oi/co?  was  often  a  house,  a  cave, 
den,  place  for  the  poor,  also  a  place,  aedes  for  some  god.  The  chr.  “be¬ 
lievers  dwelt  Kara  roix;  oi/cov?.”  The  daring  suggestion  has  been  published, 
since  the  revelations  made  through  the  inscriptional  contributions,  that 
these  olkol  or  Kvpianoi  of  the  ancient  epavo?  were  the  holes  of  the  poor 
into  which  the  Christians  planted  and  maintained  their  institution  until  it 
was  able  to  stand  alone,  and  the  still  more  blasphemous  and  bolder  hint 
has  been  held  forth  that  the  House  or  cave,  or  seclusion  in  which  Paul 
was  met  by  Jesus,  accused,  bedizzened  and  converted,  was  the  secret  oi/cos 
of  the  ep ai'os. 

254  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  630,  note  2,  speaking  of  the  Hymno- 
doi,  a  musical  union  of  the  Bosphorus  and  in  Phrygia,  says:  “  The  existence 
of  secret  societies  like  these  made  it  easier  for  the  Christians  to  organize 
themselves  in  similar  societies.”  Without  knowing  the  great  secret  he  here 
hits  it  closely. 
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Another  of  the  proselytes  encountered  by  this  evan¬ 
gelist  was  Demetrius,  the  president  or  kurios  of  the 
union  of  image  makers  of  Ephesus.  This  large  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  city  of  Phrygia  possessed 
many  trade  unions  of  various  kinds.  There  were  tent 
makers  of  the  Dionysan  artists  who  furnished  the 
scenes,  tents  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  theaters 
in  the  world  of  amusement;  the  dyers,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  goldsmiths,  leatherers  of  many  sorts,  and 
not  the  least  among  all  these  many  were  the  image 
makers  who  manufactured  out  of  gold,  silver,  pearl,  am¬ 
ber,  coral,  gems  and  several  other  precious  materials, 
goodly  quantities  of  images  in  great  variety,  little  and 
large,  for  the  ladies  and  for  the  temples  of  the  pagan 
gods.  Sacred  bracelets,  combs,  beads,  palladiums  and 
golden  vincula  were  among  the  saleable  bijoux  of  their 
manufacture.  These  artists,  closely  organized  and  en¬ 
joying  their  profits  in  the  usual  method  of  community 
enterprise,  succeeded  in  making  a  good  living  at  Ephe¬ 
sus.  It  wTas,  of  course,  for  their  direct  advantage,  in 
order  to  secure  good  sales  and  a  good  living,  to  brook 
no  innovation  of  the  new  Christian  doctrine  brought  to 
Ephesus  by  Paul  and  the  other  evangelists  which  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  popularity  of  these  ancient  fads  and 
fashions  on  which  their  existence  depended.  To  them 
it  was  business  without  sentiment. 

But  the  business  of  image  making  and  selling  was 
classed  with  idolatry;  for  all  these  objects  they  were 
producing  were  idols  of  the  pagan  divinities.  There 
was  at  Ephesus  a  very  prominent  trade  union  character 
named  Demetrius  who  was  kurios,  or  principal  in  charge 
of  the  unions  of  image  makers.  The  broadcast  preach¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  which  certainly  had  a  powerful  effect,  was 
directly  against  the  old  idolatry  of  the  pagan  worship.255 
Not  understanding  this  wTe  are  told  that  a  great  quar- 
i  el  existed  between  the  propagators  of  the  new  salva¬ 
tion. 

To  students  of  the  true  situation  and  to  practical 
thinkers  this  will  soon  appear  as  a  far-; etched  conclu¬ 
sion.  Christianity  has  already  been  stamped  by  the  su- 

"'>*>  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  encounter  with  a  man  named  Di- 
otrephes,  mentioned  in  the  third  Epistle  of  John,  unfavorably.  A  close 
study  of  Diotrephes  reveals  that  he  was  guardiau  of  a  union,  like  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  would  not  tolerate  any  interference  of  the  new  missionaries,  urg¬ 
ing  their  doctrines  into  the  old  brotherhoods,  so  long  as  such  preaching 
was  deleterious  to  the  business  which  it  was  their  function  to  defend. 
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pervening  Tubingen  school  as  a  grotesque  if  not  comi¬ 
cal  deal  in  futures;  for  judging  from  the  coaxing  career 
of  competition  and  its  lordly  overstriding  of  the  origi¬ 
nally  socialistic  foundation,  stamping  out  its  vitals  and 
leaving  but  a  skeleton,  the  world  must  at  length  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  awaken  from  an  indoctrinated 
superstition.  Indeed  it  is  already  beginning  to  cry 
aloud  with  disappointment. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  it  is  not  our  province 
here  to  write  up  specious  views.  We  leave  this  to  the 
wranglers  of  gnosticism  and  the  men  of  pulpit  and  chan¬ 
cel  who  reverberate  more  the  mock  of  a  hollow  salary 
than  the  glow  of  love  for  their  fellow  men.  We  are 
groping  after  history;  searching  and  unearthing  the 
story  of  something  called  Christianity;  dragging  forth 
as  a  result  of  our  labors  among  scraps  and  bones  and 
cinerary  relics,  a  vast  evidence,  which  warrants  us  in  a 
hope  that  Neander’s  prediction  is  coming  true.256 

The  imaginary  split-away  originating  in  the  accred¬ 
ited  trouble  between  Paul  on  the  one  hand  and  John 
and  Peter  and  the  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  on 
the  other,  was  the  self-same  labor  question  and  labor 
movement  which  we  have  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  lasting  quarrel,  for  they  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing.  There  was  a  vast  practical  labor  movement, 
legalized  by  the  statute  we  have  described,  but  driven 
into  secrecy  by  the  Roman  conquests;  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  followers  of  Jesus,  faithful  to  his  teachings,  pur¬ 
sued  with  consistency  the  tenets  prescribed.  Paul,  a 
good  man  at  heart,  but  a  born  aristocrat,  at  first  ab¬ 
jured  the  economic  factor  and  cast  his  whole  life  in  the 
cause  of  faith,  thinking  only  of  the  life  beyond  and  be¬ 
lieving  with  an  intense  assurance  that  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  world  were  of  little  concern  compared  with 
the  aeons  of  bliss  which  he  believed  to  await  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  earth  who  followed  the  Jesus  as  a  post  earthly 
God. 

John  and  Peter,  on  the  other  hand  were  workingmen. 
They  looked  upon  mankind  as  it  really  was;  a  mass  of 

256  This  remarkable  prediction  of  a  modern  converted  Hebrew  philoso¬ 
pher,  has  been  translated  and  reads  to  this  effect:  “We  stand,”  said  Ne- 
ander,  “on  the  line  between  the  old  world  and  a  new,  about  to  be  called 
into  being  by  the  ever-fresh  energy  of  the  gospel.  For  a  fourth  time  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  our  race  is  in  preparation  by  means  of  Christianity.” 
Schaff,  Hist.  Apostolic  Church.  See  Lippincott,  Biog.  Diet.,  art,  Neander. 
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suffering  humanity  overcome  by  the  sword  of  tyrants; 
ground  to  atoms  by  laws  against  conspiracy;  reduced 
to  a  hideous  slavery;  bleediDg  with  blows;  intellect  sti¬ 
fled;  wives  and  children  weejhng  in  squalid  starvation; 
subject  at  the  least  excuse  to  be  hung  on  the  awful  gib¬ 
bet  of  the  crucifix  and  denied  the  right  of  family  or  the 
exercise  of  natural  and  honorable  affections. 

Which  was  right?  Paul  was  a  good  man.  We  shall 
show  in  our  history  of  his  fight  against  the  abomina¬ 
tions  that  his  life-work  rid  the  world  of  many  a  den  of 
sexual  license,  elevating  mankind  above  the  exuberant 
laxity  of  Cotytto  and  heading  off  the  freedom  of  Car- 
pocrates.  But  did  he  overreach  his  functions  as  a 
reformer  when  he  ranked  this  iconoclasm  among  the 
abominations  which  he  attacked? 

It  is  here  that  the  true  labor  problem  comes  in.  De¬ 
metrius,  who  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  was  a 
kurios  or  quinquennalis  of  the  union  of  image  makers 
of  Ephesus  and  in  appearance  already  converted  by 
John,  was  in  the  act  of  faithfully  carrying  out  his  in¬ 
structions  and  functions  as  protector  and  president  of 
his  union.  It  was  a  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  preaching, 
inveighed  against  the  worship  of  idols  with  such  power 
that  the  manufacture  of  these  images,  shrines  and  palla¬ 
diums  was  sensibly  cut  off,  leaving  the  laboring  people, 
members  of  these  image  makers’  unions  thousands  in 
number,  out  of  employment,  to  be  turned  out  as  tramps 
and  making  of  Paul’s  Christianity  a  sort  of  labor-stifling 
machine,  like  these  of  to-day  which  are  intercepting  hu¬ 
man  muscle  and  driving  our  artisans  by  millions  into 
the  roads  to  tramp,  starve  and  die.  John  sprang  at  him 
like  a  tiger.  Diotrephes  another  New  Testament  char¬ 
acter  apparently  a  director  of  a  union  similarly  threat¬ 
ened,  likewise  vehemently  attacked  Paul. 

It  was  a  serious  question.  Demetrius  and  his  unions 
got  word  from  other  quarters  that  this  proto-iconoclast 
had  worked  the  same  arguments  among  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  influence  over  the  membership 
of  similar  unions  making  shrines  and  receiving  their 
bread  from  this  labor.257  Thus  the  business  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  favored  by  coming  under  the  jus  coeundi,  ancient, 
and  sacredly  unchangeable,  held  as  an  heirloom  of  anti- 

267  Ads,  xix.,  26.  ‘Moreover  ye  see  and  hear  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus 
but  almost  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away 
much  people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands. 
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quity,258  was  all  at  once  attacked  by  a  Jewish  reformer, 
a  craftsman  of  the  tentmakers  and  a  man  of  no  higher 
rights  than  their  own  Demetrius. 

Another  matter  of  utmost  importance  recently  com¬ 
ing  to  light  through  inscription al  history  but  never  be¬ 
fore  known  since  the  days  of  their  suppression,  is  that 
these  unions  of  image  makers  defended  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  day  by  Demetrius,  were  actually  manufacturing 
articles  for  the  government.269  We  are  told  by  the  cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Biblical  literature  that  Demetrius  was  a 
maker  of  silver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
ncioi  argurioi  niches  for  models  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana,  near  her  statue;  and 
that  Demetrius  and  his  fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  of  los¬ 
ing  their  trade,  raised  a  tumult,  showing  in  his  speech 
before  a  vast  out-of-door  crowd  how  the  new  sect  threat¬ 
ened  to  endanger  their  business  and  means  of  life.  This 
is  admitted  by  all,  even  Calvin.260 

258  Mommsen,  De  Coll,  et  Social.,  Rom.,  p.  40,  §  6,  in  initio,  speaking  of 
the  stability  of  the  collegium,  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  says:  “Cum 
rerum  ordo  apud  Romanos  immutaretur  et  libera  rei  public®  forma  in 
regnum  sensim  abiret,  Rom®  quoque  malorum  hominum  consociationes  il- 
1®,  qu®  turbas  civiles  et  sequi  et  incitare  rursus  solent,  s®pissime  fie- 
bant.”  Thus  the  privilege  got  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  for  allusion  is 
made  to  Livy’s  SoUtudo  Magistratuum,  cf .  supra,  ch,  i.  Again,  the  traditional 
song  so  beloved  by  the  poorer  people  grated  against  the  pride  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  class,  but  this  laxity,  and  sometimes  perhaps,  wantonness,  were  forti¬ 
fied  in  the  traditional  habits  which  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  splendor 
of  urban  growth.  They  for  centuries  sang  their  traditional  songs  and  in 
Phrygia  exhibited  their  fair  ones  at  the  Callipygian  games.  It  is  stated  by 
Thirwell  that  less  progress  was  made  in  1,000  years  than  is  being  made  in 
modern  times  in  a  hundred.  In  music,  change  was  especially  slow.  The 
Hula  hula,  or,  “Oh  that  funny  feeling.”  is  a  tune  believed  by  some  to  reach 
back  into  the  pre-christian  days.  There  are  races  now,  among  which  no 
change,  either  of  law,  of  fashion,  or  of  habit  and  belief,  transpires,  and 
the  Africans,  Mongolians,  Malays  and  Indians  are  some  of  them;  whereas 
the  true  Caucasian  race  is  exceedingly  changeful. 

■259  Neander,  Planting,  Book  III.,  chap,  viii.,  quotes  Acts,  xix.,  24  sqq.,  and 
distinctly  says,  that  “The  silver  shrines  for  Diana  brought  no  small  gains 
unto  the  craftsmen.”  Again,  id.,  viii.:  “Small  models,  in  gold  and  silver, of 
the  proud  temple  of  Artemis  used  to  be  made,  which,  being  sent  to  distant 
parts  as  an  object  of  devotion,  brought  great  gains  to  the  city.”  But  Nean¬ 
der  cannot  see  that  the  makers  belonged  to  a  union  of  silversmiths.  Dr. 
Oehler,  in  his  MSS.,  sent  to  us,  speaking  of  Jewish  unions  at  Ephesus,  and 
referring  to  Acts,  xix.,  24,  ie.,  the  trouble  with  Paul  and  Demetrius,  seems 
to  assure  us  that  the  union  had  the  burial  attachment,  Anc.  Gr.  Inscr.,  IV., 
T10.  676:  “KrjSovrai  oi  TovSaioi;”  679,  “TavTrjs  tt}?  cropov  KijSocrai  oi  ev  E<f>e<ru> 
TovSaiot.”  We  expect  inscriptions  will  yet  be  found  proving  more.  Oehler, 
Eran.Vindob.;  p.  281,  brings  this  fact  to  mind  referring  to  Acts,  xix.,  24,  sqq., 
to  show  the,  “einflussreiche  Stellung  der  Genossenschaften  im  staatlicheu 
Leben ;  dass  sie  einen  grossen  Einfluss  auf  die  Masse  des  Volkes  hatten  ziegt 
der  Aufstand,  den  die  bilberarbeiter  in  Ephesosgegen  den  Apostel  Paulus  er- 
regten:  Apostoleg.  xix.,  24 f.  This  makes  him  a  director  of  a  regular  union. 

260  Calvin,  In  Acta  Apostol.,  xix.,  23  *iq.,  makes  it  plain  that  this  trouble 
was  entirely  over  the  problem  of  bread  for  the  workmen:  “Res  ipsa  cla- 
mat,  non  tam  pro  aris  ipsos  quam  pro  focis  pugnare,  ut  scilicet  culinam 
habeant  bene  calentem.” 
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Now  it  has  not  yet  been  explained  that  this  Deme¬ 
trius  was  the  same  man  converted  by  John,  a-id  men- 

*/  * 

tioned  by  him,  nor  that  he  is  the  Demas  of  the  gospels, 
being  a  member  of  the  early  Christian  brotherhoods. 
Neither  has  it  been  explained  that  it  was  over  him  and 
this  very  trouble  that  the  great  schism  occurred  between 
Peter,  John,  James  and  Paul.  This  phenomenal  seques¬ 
tering  of  a  great  subject  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
will  develop  itself  little  by  little  as  enquiry  proceeds. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  these  people  on  strike.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  well  recorded  that  their  manufacture  of  images,  mod¬ 
els,  shrines  and  priestly  paraphernalia  was  a  part  of  the 
pagan  worship  of  Diana.  Next  to  this  comes  the  impor¬ 
tant  but  well-known  fact  that  this  sort  of  property  was 
largely  official.  The  state  or  city  owned  the  temple,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  sale  of  such  things  brought  great 
gains  to  the  city,  meaning  that  it  was  public  business. 
Without  doubt  the  priests,  who  in  ancient  times  were 
regular  public  officers,  used  to  procure  of  the  unions 
of  jewelers  large  lumbers  of  shrines,  models  and  other 
salable  trinkets,  and  sell  them  at  a  much  higher  price 
to  the  ladies  of  wealth,  who  visited  the  famous  place, 
from  not  only  the  city  itself  but  the  country  round 
about  and  even  from  the  distant  villages  and  towns. 
This  traffic,  then,  with  the  unions,  for  the  purchase  of 
sacred  objects,  was  a  government  function,  and  in  the 
way  we  have  described  must  have  brought  gains  to  the 
city,  although  it  afforded  the  unions  a  sure  and  lucra¬ 
tive  means  of  existence.  The  union  could  contract  for 
so  and  so  many  shrines,  and  being  paid  by  the  city,  the 
commerce  was  political  and  this  would  instigate  the  po¬ 
litical  incentives  causing  the  members  to  organize  and 
at  the  elections  work  and  vote  for  the  agoranomos  who 
was  willing  to  pledge  that  he  would  award  to  them  the 
jobs  rather  than  to  any  outside  enterprise.  As  we  have 
shown,  this  was  done  to  an  enormous  extent  at  Pompeii 
and  in  many  places  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  in  this  indi¬ 
rect  manner  that  the  ancient  unions  constantly  received 
employment,  and  the  shrine  makers  of  Ephesus  were  no 
exception. 

Few  people  of  our  day  have  any  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  temple  of  Diana.  “Great  is  Diana  of  tha 
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Ephesians,”  is  Bible  history.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation  at  the  time  covered  by  our 
story.  Few  people  comprehend  its  magnificence  or  its 
enormous  proportions.  The  Parthenon  on  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  of  Athens,  grand  as  it  was,  sank  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  this  renowned  temple  of  Diana.  It  was  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  the  Parthenon,  and  its 
crumbling  ruins  still  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood  for  a 
dozen  centuries,  the  wonder  of  the  architectural  world. 
Its  roof  was  cedar  and  the  massive  entablature  of  mar¬ 
ble  supporting  it  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  col¬ 
umns  sixty  feet  high.  It  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  in  its  center  supported  on  a  high  pedestal 
stood  the  wonderful  statue  of  Diana,  done  in  costly 
pearls  bedecked  with  gold  to  the  value  of  millions;  god¬ 
dess  of  the  moon  and  sister  to  Apollo  god  of  the  sun. 
She  protected  labor,  presided  over  the  unions  of  hunt¬ 
ers  and  fishermen  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  virginity, 
marriage  and  honor.  This  great  temple  founded  by  the 
Amazons  and  Leleges  in  prehistoric  antiquity,  having 
been  once  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  Erostratus, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  years  before,  and  rebuilt  in 
a  splendor  commensurate  with  the  improvements  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  was  known  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world;  the  others  being  the  colossus  at  Rhodes,  Pyr¬ 
amids  of  Egypt,  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  Statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympus,  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassas. 

Of  course  such  a  vast  edifice  as  this  could  not  have 
been  erected  and  owned  by  any  one  denominational 
branch  of  religion.  It  was  national  property.  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  most  part  of  the  twelve-hundred 
years  it  is  known  to  have  stood,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
municipality  of  Ephesus.  But  it  was  government  prop¬ 
erty.  The  very  divinities,  with  all  the  scores  of  priests 
and  priestesses  were  creatures  of  official  religion.  Pi¬ 
ety  was  an  official  duty  under  the  government  control. 
Priests  were  paid  employees  of  the  government.  The  in¬ 
dividual  had  no  right  or  control  over  the  incomes  from 
sacrifices,  261  which  as  proved  by  the  Pliny  correspond- 

261  Gibbon,  chap,  xvi.,  with  note  60  and  elsewhere,  recognized  that  non- 
attendance  at  the  sacrifices  was  equivalent  to  non-payment  of  tribute  to  Dome 
basing  this  view  on  Pliny’s  letters,  and  says:  “As  the  payment  of  tribute 
was  inflexibly  refused. . .  the  consideration  which  they,  t.ne  Christians,  ex- 
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ence  with  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  unions  converted 
to  Christianity,  was  the  same  at  that  time  in  all  parts 
of  proconsular  Rome.  Not  only  did  the  unions  do  the 
work  of  the  official  religion,  but  the  members  were 
forced  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  attend  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  buy  the  animals  the  farmers  brought  to  the  tem¬ 
ples,  and  thus  put  money  into  the  treasury  of  govern¬ 
ment.  How  fallacious  then,  to  suppose  that  the  artists 
in  shrines  and  images  manufactured  by  an  organization 
presided  over  by  Demetrius,  were  not  indirectly  working 
for  the  government. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  great  num¬ 
ber  of  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  of  Ephesus  were  not 
thoroughly  organized.  No  wealth  or  good  fortune  or 
food  above  an  exiguous  pittance  could  be  earned  by  an 
unorganized  workingman  at  that  time.  Nor  did  Deme¬ 
trius  own  and  operate  a  great  shrine  factory,  as  Nean- 
der  supposes.282  It  is  Granier  de  Cassagnac  who  is  cor¬ 
rect  regarding  ancient  manufacture.  A  rich  man  in 
those  days  might  own  slaves,  and  place  over  them  a 
good  manager,  always  a  slave,  or  a  freedman  and  thus 
carry  on  a  manufactory;  but  this  was  extremely  rare. 
Demosthenes  had  two  factories  in  Athens,  one  for  mak¬ 
ing  cutlery  and  another  for  producing  bedsteads.  They 
were  manned  by  fifty-two  slaves  all  his  own  property, 
and  his  superintendent  was  murdered  by  them.  He 
also  manufactured  for  the  state.  But  Demetrius  did 
not  own  slaves.  Those  men  he  pleaded  for  were  free; 
and  the  institution  they  subserved  was  a  well -organized 
union  or  guild,  such  as  Ephesus  abounded  in.  These 
unions  were  doing  business  under  the  jus  coeundi  of 
Solon,  and  they  had  to  have  a  kurios  or  president  of  em¬ 
inent  ability.  This  officer  was  Demetrius.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  to  the  good  of  his  brotherhood;  hence  his  strong 
influence  over  the  town  clerk,  the  governor  and  the 
whole  people  of  Ephesus.  Nor  wras  he  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  reforms  which  had  previously  been 
brought  hither  by  John  and  Peter  because  they  did  not 

perienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates,  will  serve  to  explain  how  far  these 
speculations  are  justified  in  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to  discover  the  true 
causes  of  the  persecutions.”  We  shall  soon  bring  to  light  all  that  is  known 
of  the  Pliny  letters. 

ties Neauder,  Planting,  Book  III.,  chap.  vii. :  “A  man  named  Demetrius, 
who  had  a  large  manufactory  of  such  models,  and  a  great  number  of  work¬ 
men,  began  to  fear,  since  the  gospel  had  spread  with  such  success ....  that 
the  gains  in  his  trade  would  soon  be  lost.” 
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denounce  the  manufacture  of  images  nor  do  anything 
to  injure  the  happiness  of  the  working  people.  They 
were  not  iconoclasts;  for  however  correct  the  statement 
that  the  true  God  was  not  made  with  hands,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  still  and  economical  enough  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  They  were  the  direct  apostles  and 
companions  of  the  great  ebionite  and  Nazarene  who  had 
come  and  worked  as  a  workingman  and  advocate  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  paid  his  passage  to  immortality  through  the 
ignominious  cross.  The  misfortune,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
misfortune,  is  that  Paul  should  have  been  such  an  aris¬ 
tocrat  that  he  cared  not  whether  the  poor  workmen 
were  starved  to  de  ith  or  not  by  his  innovation  which 
interdicted  the  manufacture  of  idols  for  the  salvation  of 
the  living,  so  long  as  he  gained  his  point  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  dead.  Paul  thus  became  the  enemy  of  the 
economical  factor  which  Jesus  had  upheld  in  his  primi¬ 
tive  brotherhood  and  Peter,  Apollos,  James  and  John 
were  still  struggling  for,  in  their  itinerancy.  He  sought 
to  kill  the  practical  and  now  re-ascendant  half  of  the 
thing  known  as  Christianity.  Priestcraft  saw  the  bait 
and  snapped  it  up  and  the  church  is  a  whited  sepulchre. 
The  great  economic  factor  is  ruled  out. 

But  Dr.  Lightfoot  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the 
bottom  of  the  schism.  Demas,  who  is  mentioned  time 
and  again  in  the  New  Testament,  proves  to  be  Deme¬ 
trius.263  “Demetrius  is  no  other  than  Demas,”  says  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  especially  in  his264  Introduction  to  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Thessalonians.  If  so,  he  is  mentioned  at  least 
four  times  over  and  above  the  full  history  given  of  the 
great  strike-tumult  at  Ephesus  in  the  Acts,  where  his 
name  occurs  twice.  No  word  of  sympathy  is  expressed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  working  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  trouble.  The  original  writings,  including 
those  of  Clement,  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  Barna¬ 
bas,  the  gospel  of  Peter,  celebrated  with  Greeks  as  the 
Kerugma  Petrou,  and  many  other  original  contributions 

263  HI  John,  12:  Col.,  iv.,  14;  II  Tim,.,  iv.,  10;  Philemon,  24.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  Univ.  Ed.,  index  Proper  Names,  says,  Demas  is  contracted  from  De- 
.metrius. 

264  II  Tim.,  iv.,  10;  but  particularly  Col.,  iv.,  14.  In  II.  Tim.,  iv.,  10,  ii., 
Demetrius  completely  forsakes  Paul,  “A^/aas  yap  pe  ey*areAi7rei',  ayan-qaas  r'ov 
vvu  ea Ltoi'a.  *ai  eiropevdi)  As  ©etrffaAovi/cj),  KpriLOKijs  eis  r'aAariai',  Tiros  As 
Aahpariav,  \ovkols  €<rri  povos  per  epov."  This  shows  the  schism:  and  it 
plainly  began  in  the  quarrel  at  Ephesus  over  the  economic  problem  of  the 
workingmen. 
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including  the  mysteriously  lost  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  , 
all  of  which  are  known  to  have  gone  current  during  tli; 
first  and  much  of  the  second  centuries,  were  ruled  out 
and  much  which  we  have  has  been  interpolated  in  their 
places.  Great  men  and  scholars,  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  pronounce  the  early  writings  genuine,  and  admit 
that  the  reason  why  they  were  excluded  is  that  they  all 
advocated  the  plan  of  economies  which  inculcates  the 
socialism  that  was  being  practically  and  uniformly  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  brotherhoods. 

Demetrius,  then,  was  the  first  open,  original  exponent 
of  the  purely  economic  plan  in  Asia.  Stephen  had  tried 
it  in  Palestine  and  lost  his  life.  The  laborer  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  equivalents  of  the  products  of  his  work,  and 
Demetrius,  John  and  James  said  Paul’s  condemnation 
of  idolatry  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  against 
it.  We  do  not  set  up  a  disclaimer  against  the  methods 
of  Paul.  He  was  not  the  first  to  protest  against  rushing 
too  rapidly  against  dangers.  There  are  coming  to 

265  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.,  ch.  xxxvii.,  including  note  26,  who  seems 
to  understand  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  usefulness  of  lies,  says:  “But 
the  operation  of  these  religious  motives,  was  variously  determined  by  the 
temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might  subdue,  or  passion  sus¬ 
pend  their  influence;  but  they  acted  more  forcibly  in  the  infirm  minds  of 
children  and  females.” 

Luke,  who  was  speaking  to  initiates  behind  the  veil,  says,  viii. ,  10:  “ ‘O 
Si  elner’  vp.lv  SiSoTcu  yviovai  ra  p-varripia  7’ijs  jSacriAeta?  tov  deoii,  r of?  Si  Aoi- 
7r<H9  ev  napapo\al<;  tra  (3AenovTe<;  /u.rj  ^SinuxrL  Kal  aKOvovreg  /u.rj  o'vviiocn.v.” 

Aristotle,  Aletaphys.  x.,  8:  “Religion  lias  been  handed  down  in  myth¬ 
ical  form  from  the  earliest  times,  to  posterity,  that  there  are  gods;  and  that 
things  divine  compass  nature  entire.  All  over  and  above  this  has  been 
added,  according  to  the  mythical  style,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
multitude,  and  in  favor  of  the  law's,  and  the  good  of  the  state.  Thus  men 
have  given  to  the  gods  human  forms,  and  have  even  represented  them  un¬ 
der  the  figure  of  other  beings,  in  whose  train  fictions  of  many  other  things 
followed.  But  if  we  separate  from  all  this  the  original  principle,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  alone,  we  shall  find  that  this  has  been  divinely  done;  since  phi¬ 
losophy  and  art  have  been  several  times  found  and  lost,  yet  such  doctrines 
or  essences  are  preserved  to  us  as  remains  of  ancient  wisdom.” 

Polybius,  Histories,  VI.,  cap.  56,  strongly  hints  that  superstition  or  the 
inculcation  among  the  masses  of  those  too  weak  to  comprehend  the  full 
truth  accomplishes  its  realization  surer  and  swifter  than  a  straight  attempt 
to  teach  the  truth. 

Strabo,  Geog.,  I.,  2;  “The  multitude  of  women  and  the  entire  mass  of 
the  common  people  cannot  be  led  to  religion  by  the  doctrines  of  philoso¬ 
phy;  for  this  purpose  superstition  is  also  necessary,  w'hich  must  call  in 

the  aid  of  the  myths  and  fables  of  wronder . Such  things  the  founders 

of  states  used  as  bugbears  to  awe  childish  people.  These  myths  are  wanted 
not  only  for  children,  but  for  all  the  ignorant,  who  are  no  better  than  chil¬ 
dren” 

Hkrmas,  Vision ,  Book  II.,  c.  3,  makes  a  prayer  in  accordance  probably, 
with  the  above:  “O  Lord,  I  never  spoke  a  true  word  in  my  life,  but  have 
lived  in  dissimulation,  lying  to  all  men,  and  was  never  contradicted.  All 
gave  credit  to  my  words.”  Yet  Hermas  comes  down  to  us  as  a  man  of 
modesty,  truthfulness  and  w’isdoin. 

Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  II..  c.,  3,  says  that  Cicero,  like  Aristotle  be¬ 
lieved  that  good  things  must  be  taught  through  lies:  Cicero  was  well  aware 
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light  strong  evidences  which  show  that  Paul  was  wise. 
If  our  argument  is  true  that  early  Christianity  was  the 
original  economic  socialism  it  is  believed  by  us  to  have 
been,  he  certainly  was  right;  not  in  taking  food  from 
the  workers  but  in  stanching  the  too  rapid  boldness  of 
an  open  advocacy  into  hitherto  secret  places.  Did  this 
man  Paul  not  stand  by  and  see  the  ghastly  lynching  of 
Stephen?  Did  he  not  stand  afar  and  with  his  own  eyes 
behold  Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross?  This  same  Paul 
had  been  an  eye  witness  to  many  horrors.  He  had  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  and  known  Jesus206  personally  and, 
becoming,  like  a  good  and  really  honest  man,  a  convert 
through  pure  conscientiousness,  he  turns  in  their  favor, 
and  gives  his  life  up  for  them. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  of  this  man,  that  he  was  against 
the  Ebionitic  doctrines  which  had  as  its  primitive  basis 
the  salvation  of  man  from  the  awful  qualms  of  pagan 
slavery  and  the  humiliation  of  labor  from  which  the 
patrician  himself  drew  every  ounce  of  his  sustenance. 
Paul  saw  all  this,  and  being  humbly  converted  to  social¬ 
ism,  put  his  whole  life  into  the  cause.  If,  then,  he  va¬ 
ried  a  little  from  Peter,  John  and  James,  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  business,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  condemn¬ 
ing  him  at  wholesale  and  pronouncing  empty  anathemas 
against  his  views.  We  cannot  find,  honestly  looking  at 
the  so-called  Pauline  quarrel,  that  this  man  varied  very 
materiallv  from  Peter,  John  and  James.  He  was  in- 
tensely  and  conscientiously  religious.  Peter  and  John 

that  the  deities  men  worshiped  were  false.  He  wanted  men  not  to  discuss 
things  much,  lest  this  discussion  extinguish  accepted  doctrines  which  are 
supposed  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  Cicero, 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Dion  Chrisostom,  for  the  early  thinkers,  and  hundreds  of  the 
ante-Nieine  prelates,  advocated,  that  lies  were  useful,  however  hateful  and 
nauseating  such  prevarications  may  now  seem. 

Solon,  “Digest,”  XLVII.,  xx.,  4,  does  as  much  in  his  “jus  coeundi,”  for 
the  much  contested  clause  “em  \t av  oiKo/xe voi,”  actually  gives  robbers  of  the 
sea,  that  is,  pirates,  freebooters,  corsairs,  the  right  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  legitimate.  This  is  worse  than  superstitious  falsehoods. 

Am  Rhyn,  “Mysteria,”  Eng.  “trans.,”  p.  5:  “Here  we  have  men  using  a 
twofold  manner  of  speech;  for  the  people,  they  gave  out  communications  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  were  extended  to  the  initiates  of  their  secret  as¬ 
sociations.” 

This  seemingly  villainous  logic  of  the  so-called  pre-christians,  which  was 
copied  by  later  advocates,  Paul  not  excepted,  gave  rise  to  the  aphorism: 
The  end  justifies  the  means;  and  as  the  pagan  gods  universally  favored  lies 
of  this  sort  as  useful,  the  Christians  were  early  led  away  from  the  rigid 
truthfulness  adhered  to  in  the  unions,  and  finally  became  worse  liars  than 

their  ancestors.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

2cr.  <<ji  Corinth.,”  v.,  16,  reads:  “But  if  I  knew  Christ  personally  as  in¬ 
deed  I  did  know  him  according  to  the  flesh —  «ara  o-dpxov,  in  his  bodily, 
earthly  appearance,  yet,  now  I  know  him  so  no  more. 
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were  as  intensely  and  conscientiously  practical.  Paul, 
like  the  Christians  of  to-day,  had  only  the  life  beyond 
in  view.  He  even  had  no  promise  for  the  slave.  Peter 
and  John  had  the  hereafter  not  only  but  also  the  life  of 
the  living  to  do  with;  and  they  conscientiously  preached 
salvation  on  these  lines.  Could  they  have  been  blamed 
if  they  instigated  their  powerful  comrade,  Demetrius, 
or  Demas,  to  rebel  with  the  large  union  of  silversmiths, 
whose  bread  was  threatened  by  Paul’s  doctrine  ?  What 
had  this  converted  union  to  do  for  or  against  the  idol¬ 
buying  customs  of  the  official  temple?  We  fail  to  see 
that  either  Demas  or  the  artisans  whose  interests  he 
controlled  had  anything  for  or  against  the  worship  of 
shrines  in  the  making  of  which  they  earned  a  living. 
They  simply  did  the  work  offered  and  got  their  money. 
Very  naturally  they  followed  the  custom  in  this  press¬ 
ing  emergency,  like  Peter  who  thrice  denied.  If  they 
cried  aloud,  along  with  the  great  throng:  “Great  is  Di¬ 
ana  of  the  Ephesians,”  it  was  quite  human  and  natural, 
and  perhaps  they  did  do  so,  but  this  does  not  accuse 
them. 

Another  matter  of  moment  is  that  we  commit  no  an¬ 
achronism  in  these  reflections.  It  may  be  asked  if  this 
incident  of  the  strike  of  tie  image  makers  at  Ephesus 
was  not  before  John  and  others  of  the  Twelve,  or  of  the 
seventy,  had  planted  at  Ephesus.  To  this,  we  nnswer 
that  the  Christian  plant  had  been  made  several  years 
before.261  But  we  find  a  remarkably  startling  mention 
in  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  Colossian  Heresy  regarding  Paul  at 
Ephesus  in  contact  with  strolling  wanderers,  whom  he 
imagines  to  be  Jews  because  Josephus  in  his  Jewish 
wars  speaks  of  them  as  wandering  exorcists  who  cast 
out  evil  spirits,268  and  brought  the  dead  to  life.  Again, 

267  Amer.  Cyclopaedia,  in  art.  Paul:  “Struck,  with  temporary  blindness  by 
this  vision,  he  (Saul)  was  brought  to  Damascus,  where,  after  three  days  so¬ 
journ  he  received  his  sight  at  the  hands  of  a  disciple  named  Ananias.” 
Does  this  not  prove  that  the  work  had  been  begun  even  before  Saul's  con¬ 
version  ?  Again,  id.,  "  Meanwhile,  a  new  centre  of  Christian  influence  had 
established  itself  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  thither  Paul  now 
went  at  the  solicitation  of  Barnabas.”  Here  is  ackowledgment  that  both 
Ananias  and  Barnabas  had  planted  before  Paul.  But  the  accepted  belief 
now  is  that  John,  the  evangelist  had  been  in  Asia,  even  before  either  of 
them.  He  was  known  in  the  cities  of  the  Lycus  and  in  Ephesus.  Paul  had 
the  same  trouble  with  Diotrephes. 

208  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.,  1.,  c.  §  7:  “’Op/covs  avroi?  5 prvai  <t>pucu>8eis . . . 
prjre  Kpv\ptLV  n  tovs  aipericrTa?  pyre  fTt:pcn<;  avr an*  tl  pyriiaeir  kou  ar  pe\p i  rtararov 
ti?  jSicl^rjrai.  Ilpo?  tovtois  oprvoucri  pySerl  per  peraSoiirai  rair  Soypdrtor  ertpuif 
i)  iu?  auTOS  pereXafier  d<f>e£ecri)a.i  6k  AflOTeici<;  kcll  crwrypr/aeiy  opoiuis  ra  re  rys  aipk- 
reus  avriov  fH(3\ia  xa i  ra  rb)V  ayye\wr  oropara,” 
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Lightfoot  269speaks  of  essenic  and  similar  unions  on  the 
Lycus,  in  Phrygia  not  many  miles  from  Ephesus  and  al¬ 
most  describes  the  guilds.270  And  well  he  might;  for 
the  workingmen  in  the  tumult  against  Paul  were  a  mul¬ 
titude  belonging  to  the  union  of  shrine  makers.  The 
strolling  Jews  casting  out  devils  are  none  other  than 
the  celebrated  l'akirs  or  Metragyrtes  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.271  They  all  belonged  to  the  Dionysan  artists. 
They  constituted  one  of  the  most  perfect  trade  organi¬ 
zations  which  received  the  benefits  of,  and  were  partic¬ 
ularly  mentioned  by,  the  Solonic  law  in  words  that  are 
unmistakable.  This  enormous,  roving  body  is  search- 
ingly  studied  by  the  archaeologists,  and  their  numerous 
inscriptions  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  Lucian, 
Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.273 
Celsus  himself,  declares  that  the  Christians  had  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  organization  of  these  Dionysan  artists,  and 
it  is  this  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  imperfectly  sees  and 
imagines  to  be  the  wandering  essenians.  It  was  very 
early. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  finds  that  “There  was  an  entire  dislo¬ 
cation  and  discontinuity  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  epoch;  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  ignored  and  his  teaching  repudiated  if  not 
anathematized;  and  that  on  its  ruins  was  created  the 
standard  of  Judaism  around  which,  with  marvelous 

209  Lightfoot,  Coloss.  Heresy,  p.  93,  admits  that  he  sees  evidences  of 
what  he  seems  to  think  is  essenism  at  Colossse  and  other  cities  in  the  Ly¬ 
cus  and  even  in  Ephesus.  He  must  then  as  a  matter  of  course,  admit  that 
they  were  industrial  organizations;  forFoucart,  Luders  and  especially  Oeh- 
ler  have  found  the  therapeuta:  which  are  proved  to  be  close  trade  unions, 
involved  in  the  bread-winning  work  of  their  trade,  cf.  index  to  this  Vol.  in 
verb.  Therapeuta:. 

270  Lightfoot,  Coloss .,  p.  93:  “Where  Paul  visits  Ephesus,  he  comes  in 
contact  with  certain  strolling  Jews,  exorcists,  w’ho  attempt  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits:  Acts,  xix.,  13:  'Eirexeipyaav  Se  rives  ano  tu>v  ntpLepxopevtuv  TovSaiW 
*  jopKiarwi'  ovopa^civ  e7ri  tovs  ex°vras  ra  irvevpara  t a  novypa  to  ovopa  tov  Kvpiov 
’lrjaov,  Atyovres,  bp/ci^a)  vp as  t'ov  ’Irjaovv,  o v  6  IlauAos  Kr\pv<j<xei. 

271  Lhders,  Dionys.  Kunst.  Oi  dcacroi  tu >v  nepl  tov  Alowctov  rexvirtov.  The 
particular  clause  which  secured  these  roving,  half-mendicant,  half-preditory 
bands  of  brothers,  as  also  the  sea-rovers,  or  corsairs,  under  the  jus  coeundi, 
was  as  follows:  y  tni  Ai av  oixopev or,  Dig.,  XLVII.,  xx.,  4. 

272  Lucia  n,  De  Morte  Peregrini,  ll«in.  We  quote  Middleton’s  paraphrase, 
Works,  I.,  19;  “Lucian,  who  flourished  during  the  second  century,  tells  us 
that  wlienever  any  crafty  juggler,  an  expert  in  his  trade,  who  knew  how  to 
make  a  right  use  of  things,  went  over  to  the  Christians,  he  was  sure  to 
grow  rich  immediately  by  making  a  prey  of  their  simplicity.”  Again,  “Cel- 
sus,”  in  Origen,  Contra  Celsum ,  Book  I.,  represents  all  the  Christian  won¬ 
derworkers  as  mere  vagabonds  and  common  cheats,  who  rambled  about  to 
play  their  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets;  not  in  the  circles  of  the  wiser  and 
better  sort,  for  among  such,  they  never  ventured  to  appear;  but  wherever 
they  observed  a  set  of  raw  young  fellows,  slaves,  or  fools,  there  they  took 
care  to  obtrude  themselves,  and  there  they  displayed  all  their  arts.” 
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unanimity  deserters  from  the  Pauline  Gospel  rallied.  Of 
this  retrograde  faith  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  great  champion,  and  Papias  a  typical  and  important 
representative.273  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature 
of  Smith  is  silly  and  aristocratic  enough  to  say  that 
John,  the  workingman,  Christian  and  bosom  friend  of 
Jesus,  “was  mistaken,  with  the  others  of  the  Twelve,  in 
li. is  idea  of  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Messiah.”  This 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  emissaries  of  wealth  and  pro¬ 
perty  to-day,  in  their  advocacy  and  their  cringing  sub¬ 
serviency  to  prelacy  and  craft  setting  in  so  early  against 
the  determined  battle  of  Jesus  to  sweep  the  robber  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.274  Neander,  as  we  here  show  his 
words  in  our  note,  boldly  admits  that  the  Pauline  con¬ 
troversy  and  trouble  was  settled  by  his  promising  to 
“continue  to  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  definite.  The  members  of  the  im¬ 
age  makers’  unions  were  of  course,  the  poor,  for  they, 
like  all  who  labor,  had  only  their  hands  to  secure  them 
means  of  life.  Paul  had  undertaken  to  head  this  off. 
It  being  their  only  possible  means  of  existence,  a  great 
tumult  resulted,  which  the  governor  and  the  town  clerk 
wisely  and  correctly  pronounced  to  be  a  matter  not  of 
the  public  but  between  themselves,  when  he  dismissed 
the  multitude.  Truly  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  clearer 
than  that  the  whole  difficulty,  so  tersely  recorded  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  The  Acts  was  a  question  of  labor, 
and  that  the  labor  unions  of  Ephesus  were  involved. 
The  address  of  Demetrius  was  clearly  a  New  Testament- 
quoted  labor  speech. 

This  same  contest  against  allowing  Christian  unions 
to  manufacture  idols  for  heathen  use,  came  up,  long  af¬ 
terwards  and  was  fought  to  a  finish,  ending  in  the  sup- 

273  Lightfoot,  Coloss.,  50,  in  addition  to  this  strong  recognition,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  Tiioingen  school  of  Bauer,  Christliche  Kirche  der  Ersten  Dreijahr- 
hunderte,  ai  d  Schwelger’s  Nachapostolisches  Zeitalter. 

274  Neander,  Planting,  Book  III.,  ix.,  init.,  says:  “While  in  this  manner. 
Christianity  spread  itself  from  Antioch,  the  parent  church  of  the  Gentile 

world  . a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between  the  two  parent 

churches.  It  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  question  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  gospel  would  succeed,  not 
only  then  but  through  all  future  ages.’’  Neander  sees  tins  but  in  his  dark¬ 
ness  attributes  it  all  to  the  “spiritual  fault  of  blessedness  without  circum¬ 
cision,”  and  adds  to  the  history  of  Paul’s  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  get  the 
matter  arranged  with  Peter,  James  and  John,  and  planning  conciliation, 
whereby  a  publishing  of  the  Gospel  might  go  on.  They  did  not  disagree: 
“They  agreed  that  Paul  should  continue  to  labor  independently  among  the 
heathen  making  only  one  stipulation,  namely,  that  as  heretofore  the  Gen¬ 
tile  churches  should  continue  to  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor.” 
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pression  of  the  splendid  unions  by  the  monstrous  edict 
of  Laodicea. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  prove  that  this  model 
workingman  was  a  character  in  history  and  have  shoAvn 
his  actual  character,  even  so  far  as  is  known  in  credible 
and  legendary  record,  his  human  side,  not  fearing  to 
show  his  features,  form  and  gait.276  But  all  this  sinks 
in  insignificance  compared  with  the  great  life-wrork  he 
carried  though  suppressed  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
and  now  surging  to  the  front  afresh  with  a  roar  and  a 
rush,  to  frighten  the  devotees  of  greed  and  make  joyful 
the  myriads  of  toil.  That  work  was  the  uplifting  of  the 
secret  microcosm  into  the  majestic  state.276 

As  we  desire  to  present  positive  evidence  on  origins 
of  socialism  developed  in  the  ancient  microcosm,  such 
as  we  have  been  able  to  dig  up  from  the  epitaphs  and 
other  inscriptions,  we  have  avoided  all  moribund  thau- 
matolatry  possible  including  miracles  and  wonderwork¬ 
ing,  since  it  was  these  more  than  is  supposed  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  wranglings  of  later  periods.  We  have  searched 
and  recorded  only  that  which  promises  to  be  accepted 
as  permanent  history. 

Having  explained  all  that  is  known  regarding  the 
turmoil  at  Ephesus  instigated  by  Demas  or  Demetrius, 
Diotrephes  and  the  artisans  working  in  gold  and  silver 
jewelry  for  the  goddess  Diana,  and  having  seen  that  no 
possible  doubt  can  exist  that  they  were  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  Solonic  organization,  it  is  in  order  to.fol- 

275  For  something  more  on  the  Appearance  of  Jesus,  see  Myer  s  Konv. 
Lex.,  in  verb.,  Christusbildcr :  “Darnach  schildert  Johannes  Damascenus  im 
8.  Jahrh.  das  Bild  Christi,  womit  der  im  11.  jahrh.  bekannt  gewordenc.  Be- 
richt  des  Lentulus  und  die  byzantinischen  C.  harmoniren,  z.  B.  die  in  Ra¬ 
venna  und  Rom,  welche  Christus  mit  kurzem,  gespaltenem  Bart,  langem, 
in  der  Mitte  gescheiteltem  Haar,  und  edlen  Ziige  darstellen.  Die  C.  in 
den  Katakomben  des  Pontianus  und  Calixtus  stammen  aus  dieser  Zeit.  So 
bleibt  der  Typus  in  den  Mosaiken  auf  dem  Smaragdbildnis.” 

276  Mr.  Reber,  Enigmas,  p.  80,  might  add  the  n  v,T  Oxyhrynchus  finds, 
the  Bryennian  Kripvyva  i rerpov,  the  tell-tale  points  of  the  Clementine  Recog¬ 
nitions,  the  Pliny  Letters,  and  above  all  the  newly-decipnered  Inscriptions ,  to 
his  list  when  he  says:  “The  sacred  writings  of  the  therapeutae,  the  He¬ 
brew  version  of  Matthew,  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  first  of  Pet  r,  fur¬ 
nish  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  now  form  the  life  of  christianity«  ' 
So  with  equal  prevision  does  Smith,  Biblical  Dictionary,  453,  say:  “The  day 
of  Pentecost  is  the  birth-day.”  Every  encyclopedia  confirms  it.  Neander, 
Planting,  I.,  c.  1,  Init.,  has  it,  where  he  says:  “The  Pentecost  which,  the 
disciples  celebrated,  soon  after  the  crucifixion,  is  of  great  importance  as 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  Apostolic  church:  for  here  it  first  'pub¬ 
licly  displayed  its  essential  character.”  Neander,  then,  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  here  that  the  membership  was  swollen  from  120  to  3,000  and 
that  they  had  all  things  common.  And  it  all  confesses  that  thir.  “firaC* 
plan  /1  wac  the  opening  of  the  long-latent  microcosm  and  its  firsi  oaifuCX 
into  «  vast  future  economic  movement  for  temporal  salvation. 
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low  further  this  work  of  planting  Christianity  among 
these  and  similar  labor  organizations  existing  at  that 
auspicious  moment  in  uncounted  numbers,  and  in  deep 
secrecy  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Our  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  apostles  used  these  unions  as  a  welcome 
and  genial  home.277 

The  history  of  the  early  plant  is  involved  in  mystery. 
No  one  has  ever  explained  why  Peter,  Titus,  Thaddeus, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  others  of  the  companions  of 
Jesus  disappeared  from  view,  nor  whither  they  went. 
We  lose  track  of  them  many  years,  when  they  reappear 
by  some  letter  or  quarrel,  to  sink  back  again  into  the 
recesses  of  obscurity,  perhaps  never  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  again.  These  mysterious  companions  of  Jesus  are 
nearly  all  down  in  the  Breviary  of  Martyriology,  as  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  death  in  the  persecutions.  One  is  struck 
with  the  overshadowing  mystery  which  enshrouds  Pe¬ 
ter  aud  his  co-workers  in  Asia  Minor,  Titus  in  his  nine¬ 
teen  years’  hiding  in  Tyre  and  Caesarea,  John  in  his  im¬ 
mense  labors  building  up  the  celebrated  seven  churches 
of  Asia.  Into  what  secret  dens  did  they  creep  all  dur¬ 
ing  those  lost,  untraceable  years  ?  Yet  we  know  their 
time  was  not  frittered  away;  for  the  fruits  of  their  la¬ 
bor  in  secret  cropped  out  all  along  the  line  in  forms  of 
splendid  churches,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  seven  cele¬ 
brated  churches  came  into  being. 

Paul  alone  came  out  openly.  But  even  he  encountered 
trouble  whenever  he  rushed  himself  into  spheres  of  vis- 
able  life.  The  truth  is,  Peter,  Titus,  John,  Thaddeus 
and  others  of  the  original  companions  sequestered  them¬ 
selves  among  the  unions. 

These  innumerable  hives  of  labor  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  trade  unions  which  we  have  to-day.  There 
was  a  vein  of  loving  fraternity  for  each  other,  foreign 
from  anything  existing  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  the  official  outside  world  the  poor  who  labored  for  a 
livelihood  were  without  souls;  they  had  no  right  uuder 
the  law  to  marry  and  raise  a  family;  unless  covered 
writh  the  legalizing  veil  of  a  burial  attachment  they  and 

27"  Cagnat,  Vie  Contemp.,  Jan  15,  1896,  admits  this:  “C’est  pouriant,  en 
partie  grace  au  droit  d’  association,  et  &  1’  insu  du  pouvoir  que  s  accorn- 
plit,  tl  Rome  et  dans  les  provinces,  la  grande  revolution  morale  et  religi- 
euse  qui  transforma  le  monde;  sans  lui  (meaning  trade-unionism),  le  chris- 
tianisme  aurait  £prouv£  les  plus  grandes  difficulty  non  point  tant  &  s’ 
etablir  qu’  H  prosp£rer,” 
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their  unions  were  outlaws;  for  from  the  conquests,  a 
Claudius,  a  Caesar  and  a  Cicero  had  crippled  the  hated 
jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  made  their  unions  precarious. 
They  lived  at  their  endeared  common  table,  a  veritable 
institution,  now  so  completely  outgrown  that  it  is  un¬ 
known  at  the  present  age,  yet  was  the  source  of  their 
principal  economy  and  especially  delightful  to  them  as 
a  medium  of  conversation,  acquaintance,  sympathies  and 
entertainments.  So  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  literary 
references,  generally  contemptuous,  and  from  inscrip- 
tional  evidence,  these  meals  at  the  common  table  were 
taken  in  the  kuriakos  of  the  microcosmic  family,  each 
member  a  worker  who  paid  an  assessment  every  month 
into  a  common  fund.  The  deacon  and  the  president 
bought  provisions  for  the  entire  brotherhood  with  this 
money,  procuring  purchases  at  wholesale.  None  were 
allowed  at  the  common  table  who  did  not  pay  the  regu¬ 
lar  assessments,  unless  disabled  by  being  out  of  work, 
by  sickness,  aid  age,  infancy  or  some  other  good  excuse. 
When  afterwards  the  Christians  knocked  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  persecution,  banishment  in  mines  and  dungeons 
served  as  an  excuse.  No  humiliating  charity,  no  phase 
of  the  later  eleemosynary  system,  no  beggary  were  ever 
known  in  these  organizations.  It  was  the  law  of  Solon, 
as  brought  to  Athens  from  Amasis  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
and  set  up  at  the  Prytaneum,  that  everyone  should  be 
able  to  give  an  honest  and  satisfactory  account  of  how 
he  or  she  made  a  living  and  the  Solonic  unions  followed 
the  law  down  to  the  suppression  by  the  prelates  in  A.D. 
363. 

Their  system  of  common  meals  was  therefore  no  new 
thing.  It  was  Pythagorean;  and  among  aristocrats  had 
been  held  in  contempt  as  an  abomination  of  the  poor, 
since  the  abuse  of  it  at  Sybaris  ages  before.278 

As  shown  by  their  anaglyphs,  and  especially  those 
of  the  scholse  in  subterranean  Pome,  they  were  allowed 
to  believe  they  were  gifted  with  a  soul;  a  great  comfort 
acting  both  ways,  in  inspiring  both  to  hope  iind  man¬ 
hood.  In  these  secret  recesses,  they  taught  themselves 

278  Chrysostom,  Works,  I.,  pp.  346,  697,  1034,  1040;  V.  278,  654;  X.  654, 
“Sybaritica  mensa;”  Vide  notam,  X.,  654.  Sybaris  in  Magna  Graecia  was 
sneered  in  antiquity,  as  being  the  city  where  w'as  practiced  all  the  wanton 
ease  of  the  Pythagorean  system.  The  meals  we~e  partaken  in  common,  as 
in  the  Solonic  unions;  baths,  after  the  idea  of  the  licentious  rich.  But  this 
was  under  the  Pythagorean  system  of  optimates  and  must  by  no  means  be 
confounded  with  the  common  table  ceremonies  of  the  labor  unions. 
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to  read,  write,  speak  in  public,  sing,  compose,  forgive 
and  love  one-another,  believe  in  immortality,  secure 
each  other  employment,  and  the  true  art  of  convivial  en¬ 
joyment.  Each  union  acted  both  socially  and  politi¬ 
cally;  socially,  because  it  cultivated  mutual  assistance, 
respect,  honor  and  love;  politically,  because,  under  the 
law  the  union  itself  was  obliged  to  be  framed  after,  and 
imitate  the  democratic  city.  The  rules  were  so  strin¬ 
gent  that  punishment  was  inflicted  after  death  for  sui¬ 
cide,  by  denying  the  offender  the  right  of  burial.279  If 
a  lazy-bones  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  a  sponge  and 
failed  to  pay  his  monthly  assessments,  for  the  first  of¬ 
fense  he  was  fined  and  told  to  work,  the  employment 
being  furnished  him  by  the  union;  for  the  third  offense 
he  was  expelled  and  the  disgrace  indelibly  recorded 
against  him  by  being  inscribed  upon  a  stone  slab  as 
minutes  of  the  judgment  before  whose  tribunal  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  pronounced.280  It  is  understood  that  the  or¬ 
ator  Dion  Chrisostom  refers  to  these  eranic  rules  as  they 
were  applied  to  the  very  early  Christians  who  are  known 
to  have  shielded  their  brothers  and  their  faith  in  this 
deep  seclusion  for  safety,  and  also  to  have  been  as  strict 
against  laziness  as  the  unions  themselves  of  which  they 
now  formed  a  part.281  There  are  even  inscriptions  dis¬ 
covered  showing  the  decrees  or  charters  on  which  these 
societies  were  founded,  and  the  stipulations  itemizing 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  moneys  282  of  the  unions 

279  Momms.,  De.  Col.  ft  Sodal.,  Inscr.  Lanuviana,  ad  fin.:  Lex  Collegii;  “Item 
placuit,  quisquis  ex  quacuinque  causa  mortem  sibi  adsciverit,  ejus  ratio 
funeris  non  habebitur.”  Cf.  supra,  Vol.  I.,  p.  355. 

280  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.,  pp.  40,  41,  42.  Fining  of  itself  was  considered  a 
disgrace,  but  a  severe  concomitant  was  the  exclusion  or  disbarring  cf  a 
member  from  the  right  to  vote.  This  severity  has  been  discovered  in  three 
inscriptions:  “Mij  /acreo-raj  aiiTu  tojv  ko nw.”  One  other  rule  was  severe 
against  immorality;  “Si  quelqu’  un  excite  desbatailles  ou  des  tumultes,  qu’ 
ii  soit  chassO  de  1’  6rane.”  In  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Greece,  it  was  the 
same,  Mauri,  I  Cittadini  Lavatori,  pp.  50-1,  ’Apyi'as  vo/aos.  “Ttj?  apyia?  dri/aia 
ttXTu)  to  TLfii jp.a,  el  t pi?  ns  d\(Zrj. — 'Eai'  6e  ns  a ajra£,  (J^puoucrdat  8pa\/u.as  e*- 
c.toi’."  Id  est :  “La  pena  dell’  ozio  sia  il  disonore  per  chi  vien  tre  volte  con- 
vimo  reo.”  Teffy,  Op.  Cit.,  1194;  Pollux  Onomasticon ,  VIII.,  42.  This  Cyp¬ 
rian,  Epist.,  V.,  2,  confirms  and  declares  that  the  agitators,  even  Paul,  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  all  the  others  had  a  trade  at  which  they  labored,  under  the  laws 
of  the  unions  which  forbade  any  person  from  getting  something  for  nothing. 

281  Dion  Chrysostom,  Essay  on  Virtue ,  trans.  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Lond., 
1800,  pp.,  151-160.  Conversation  between  Diogenes  and  Sinapis.  Here  Dio 
gives  the  shirks  a  severe  handling.  This  was  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
men  whose  works  we  are  now  treating. 

282  Lliders,  Dion ,  Konst.,  p.  145:  “In  deni  grossen  Korkyriiischen  Decret 
liber  die  Stiftung  der  Dionysien  wird  ausdriicklich  der  Fall  vorgesehen, 
was  rmt  dem  Gelde  zu  machen  sein  werde :  Jiaavrui?  Se  *ai  ei  ris  A tnoi  roc 

ay tiw'a  Ta>r  Teynnir,  eySavd^eadio  Kai  to  Aeu/idtc  apyiipioc  *ai  i>7rapx*Ta>  et?  Tar 
Tujr  Te\ri.Tun'  /xiudojaiv.” 
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should  be  put.  The  Twelve  Tables  demanded  it.283  The 
unions  when  allowed  to  career  unmolested  were  always 
the  recipients  of  another  boon.  They  were  exempt  from 
military  duties.  Dr.  Gorius  discovered  these  exemp¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  collegia,  as  proved  by  important  in* 
scriptions  in  the  Columbarium  near  the  Appian  Way, 
and  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference.  The 
scenic  eranists  were  completely  exempted  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.- 

Nor  could  the  unions  under  the  law  dispose  of  or  in 
any  manner  alienate  their  property  which  they  held  in 
common.  By  a  far-sighted  and  wise  jurisprudence  the 
Solonic  dispensation  a  thousand  years  before  had  com¬ 
pletely  recognized  the  gap  which  yawns  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  property,  and  arranged  that  when  men 
combined  together  under  its  provisions,  they  were  to  be 
a  microcosm  of  a  perfect  government,  enlarged  from 
the  family,  and  in  imitation  of  the  ideal  political  gov¬ 
ernment.  Thus  the  ideal  grew  out  of  the  perfect  social¬ 
ism  which  always  exists  in  every  well  regulated  family. 
This  was  enough.  The  conception  was  grand.  It 
proved  too  sage  to  stand  the  blasts  of  human  ambition 
and  cupidity.  Socrates  gave  an  influential  life  and  a  pre- 
christian  martyrdom  for  it;  Plato,  his  true  friend  and 
devotee,  succeeded  him  with  his  immortal  Republic  and 
Laws;  Jesus  came  and  went,  like  the  rest,  a  martyred 
victim  to  this  beautiful  idea  of  social  ownership,  and 
the  working  millions,  robbed  of  the  possession  of  what 
their  hands  created,  found  themselves  blessed  with  a 
Solonic  dispensation  which  guaranteed  them  privilege 
and  security  to  convert  their  units  into  mutual  goods. 
Man  in  the  brotherhood  stands  out  as  a  family,  a  unit 
in  society;  common  owner  of  the  products  all  create.  It 
was  thus  through  the  great  Solonic  dispensation,  that 

383  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  p.  64,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Roman 
unions,  says:  “I Is  etaient  compris  parmi  les  associations  si  qui  les  XII 
Tables  garantirent  une  complete  autonomie  intCrieure.  ” 

284  Foucart,  DeScenicis  Artifwilms,  p.  41,  quotes  and  translates  from  CIG, 
3067,  lines  14-16,  as  follows:  “Artifices  omnino  immunes  esse  militia,  quum 
maritima  turn  pedestri.”  And  lie  refers  us  to  Livy,  vii.,  2,  and  Diodorus, 
iv.,  5,  showing  that  theatrical  people  working  at  this  trade  or  profession, 
were  exempt  throughout  Rome,  even  from  paying  stipends.  “Apud  Roma¬ 
nos  quoque  provisum  erat  ne  histriones  stipendia  facereni."  In  a  former 
chapter  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  at  length,  chap,  vi.,  India,  giving 
Strabo’s  valuable  confirmation  of  these  immunities  enjoyed  among  the 
brotherhoods  of  India  under  a  great  king  Sandracottas. 
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the  common  property  of  these  unions  became  inalien¬ 
able.285 

A  profound  wonder  went  abroad  among  the  uniniti¬ 
ated,  at  an  early  date,  regarding  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  culture.  Writers,  whose  books  are  not  lost, 
expressed  astonishment  that  it  could  have  been  impreg¬ 
nated  so  early  into  the  heathen  jungles.  Arnobius  ad¬ 
mires  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Word  reached  the 
Indians  in  the  East  and  found  the  Britons  in  the  North, 
or  as  he  terms  it,  the  West.286  An  astonishing  sequel  to 
his  words  has  within  recent  years  reached  us  in  form  of 
a  tell-tale  inscription  found  in  the  ruins  of  their  church, 
built  early  in  the  apostolic  age  and  by  the  men  sent  out. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  a  wonderful,  newly  discovered 
subject.  He  planted  perhaps,  at  Glastonbury.  Who 
else?  The  inscriptions  recently  found  there,  record  a 
trade  union  of  the  carpenters,  and  a  gift  of  some  land 
for  the  members  to  erect  their  kuriakos,  donated  by 
Pudens,  the  friend  of  Paul,  who  secured  permission  of 
a  British  king  named  Cogidubnus  who  legalized  the 
transaction.  Pudens,  who  was  later  in  Rom<*,  lived 
among  the  Solonic  collegia,  married  Claud. a,  a  Christ¬ 
ian  woman  also  mentioned  in  Pa  u’s  epibtl  s,  be  one  the 
warm  friend  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  was  mentioned  in 
scripture,  died  a  martyr,  and  his  ashes  are  now  dug.  up 
from  the  under-ground  cells  of  a  collegium  with  a  burial 
attachment,  containing  his  inscription  and  remains  of 
his  cinerary  urn.  This  strange  find  proves  that  the 
cause  of  the  mysteriously  rapid  growth  of  the  Word 
was  none  other  than  the  secret  unions  existing  in  all 

285  These  laws  against  disposal  of  common  property,  held  good  down  to 
Valentinins  and  Valens.  In  touching  upon  them,  we  quote  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  Hist.  Class.  Ouv .,  p.349:  “Leurs  proprietes  etaient  inalienables,  ainsi 
quel’  out  toujours  ete  d’  ailleurs  les  biens  de  toute  corporation  industrielle, 
municipale  ou  religieuse,  en  virtu  des  prineipes  que  nous  avons  etablis  dans 
le  chapitre  x.  de  cet  ouvrage.  L’inalienabilite  des  biens  des  jurandes  est  con- 
statee  par  un  grand  nombre  de  lois  entre  autres,  par  une  loi  de  Valentinien 
et  de  Valens:  ‘Fatrimonia  naviculariorum.  quas  quo-libet  genere,  in  extran¬ 
eorum  dominia  demigrarant,  in  corporis  sui  jus  proprietemque  remeent.’  ” 
Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  XIII.,  tit.  vi.,  leg.  2,  and  Cod.  Theod..  XIII.,  tit.  vi.,  leg.  6: 

‘  Funli  omnes,  ad  naviculariorum  dominium  pertinentes.  et  ad  aliorum  jura 
translate _ reddantur  dominis.”  The  dominus  is  in  the  same  manner  presi¬ 

dent  or  kurios  which  we  have  abundantly  described, viz.  the  responsible  in¬ 
dividual  recognized  by  the  society,  before  the  law.  See  Digest,  XLVII.,  xx., 
p.  4. 

286  Arnob .  In  Ps.,  cxlvii. :  “Tam  veloeiter  currit  sermo  ejus,  ut,  cum 
per  tot  millia  annorum  in  sola  Judaea  motus  fuerit  Deus,  nunc  intra  paucos 
annos  nec  ipsos  Indos  lateat  a  parte  Orientis,  nec  ipsos  Brittanos  a  parte 
Occidentis.” 
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known  and  accessible  parts  of  the  earth.287  Another 
thing,  deeply  withdrawn  but  observed  by  Dr.  Mauri,  is 
that  the  eranos  as  typical  for  all  Solonic  brotherhoods, 
was  of  a  dual  nature,  one  side,  the  eranikai  dikai  being 
somewhat  visible  in  political  dealings  with  the  state/** 
We  have  shown  this  political  tendency  of  the  eranos  in 
its  habit  of  loaning  money  to  slaves  desiring  to  buy 
themselves  free,  but  we  are  not  altogether  informed 
whether  such  transactions  wrere  carried  out  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  with  the  usual  secrecy  or  not. 

We  now  proceed  to  set  forth  that  it  was  these  myriad 
occult  unions  of  labor  which  were  made  use  of  during 
the  earlier  planting  of  the  Word.  The  personal  com¬ 
panions  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Neverthe¬ 
less  their  work  was  most  thoroughly  done.  When  all 
the  vast  labors  of  this  planting  were  accomplished 
there  came  a  long  period  of  levening,  accompanied  by  a 
fierce  melee  of  contentions;  and  according  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  authorities  we  have  quoted  it  did  nothing 
very  bad  by  the  two  centuries  of  wranglings.  On  the 
whole,  if  we  be  allowed  to  count  progressive  steps  by 
icons  instead  of  years  it  worked  well ;  for  although  the 
votaries  of  egoism  got  control  of  the  economic  half  of 
the  great  original  plan  of  salvation  actually  for  the  first 
century  carried  out  in  miniature,  such  as  the  microcosm 
copying  and  enlarging  the  family,  they  succeeded  at 
last  in  utterly  ruining  it,  establishing  the  faith  of  Paul 
in  a  life  to  come  while  dethroning  the  demands  of 

287  Liid.,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  begins  his  learned  work  with  a  description  of 
them  and  an  analysis  of  their  name,  as  though  the  term  eparos  should  be 
typical  for  all  the  rest.  He  explains  that  they  always  ate  at  a  common  ta¬ 
ble  “durch  gemeinschaftlichen  Cult,  in  eigenem  Tempel  *vpia/co?,  sowie 
durch  gemeinschaftliche  Mahlzeiten  ihre  Verwandtschaft  in  der  Verehrung 
Heroen  oder  des  Stammengottes  deos  narpcoos  pflegten.”  He  quotes  Etym., 
M.  628.  23,  on  definition,  among  others  also,  Bekker,  Anek.,  p.  286,  Harpo- 
cration,  Lex.,  Photius,  and  Hesych.,  Lex.,  all  of  which  define  them  as  of  a 
secret  character,  holding  before  Christianity,  sacrifices;  but,  all  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  difficulty  of  getting  their  full  record  on  account  of  their  inap¬ 
proachable  presence. 

288  Mauri,  I  Cit.  Lav.,  p.  62,  after  instancing  the  contentions  of  Weedier, 
Bookh,  Van  Holst,  Reinacli,  and  others,  says  :  “Gli  studii  piu  reoenti  ten* 
derebbero  ad  assodare  1'  inesistenza  del  carattere  di  mutuality  negli  space;., 
distinguendo  bene  i  due  istituti  giuridicamente  ed  economicament.e  divers!, 
1’  epaco?  associazione  e  1’  spar  os  prestito,  che  parecchi  scrittori  con  troppafa- 
cilita  eonfusero  insieme.  t,'ualunque  sia  la  vera  delle  due  versioni,  e  certo 
perd  che  le  epacucai  SUat  di  front e  al  diretto  publico  rientrario  semplice- 
mente  nel  campo  eonuine  delle  obligazioni  civiii,  senza  essere  tutelate  da 
speciali  disposizioni  da  parti  dei  pubblid  poteri.”  As  the  ipavuca)  6'c.<ai,  was 
an  action  arising  out  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  eranos,  it  was  often  a  matter  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  civil  law;  but  somewhat  political  in  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  through  sale  to  a  divinity. 
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James  2K9  and  John  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
works;  and  we  have  to-day  the  mocking*  skeleton  of  a 
Constantin ian  church  instead  of- the  warm,  loving  inter¬ 
mutual  Christianity  of  Jesus. 

We  find  it  impossible,  in  fact  useless,  to  follow  these 
disseminators  of  the  Word  consecutively,  either  topo- 
grapically  or  chronologically;  but  shall  for  the  present 
endeavor,  so  far  as  is  known  of  their  mysterious  career, 
to  keep  within  the  period  embracing  the  reigns  of  Cal¬ 
igula  and  Claudius,  and  shall  notice  evidences  that  they 
used  to  an  enormous  extent  the  kuriakoi,  or  houses,  of 
these  lords,  who  were  presidents  of  the  secret  unions. 

The  Roman  conquests  were  at  an  end.  With  Julius 
Caesar,  Cicero  and  the  lex  Julia,  the  Solonic  unions  were 
far  from  being  exterminated  as  had  been  hoped  by  the 
senatorial  power  of  the  optimates.  Augustus  and  Ti¬ 
berius  had  lived  upon  the  first  actual  imperial  throne 
and  had  been  too  wise  and  prudent  to  molest  them.  Je¬ 
sus,  their  first  kurios  of  the  “Word”  290  or  Logos  had 
come,  offered  a  Lamb’s  sacrifice  and  gone,  leaving  the 
world  his  primitive  diasporic  brotherhood  patterned  ex¬ 
actly  from  the  existing  thousands  with  which  pro-con¬ 
sular  Rome  more  than  ever  teemed  and  had  appointed 
trained  missionaries,  giving  them  scope  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ends  of  the  earth.  And  what  was  that  Word?'91 
It  was  labor,  work,  performance  of  citizen  duty. 

Fitting  these  fundamental  physical  proofs  to  our 
work  and  arguing  that  they,  with  the  so-called  spiritual, 
were  prominent  as  economic  factors  of  their  scheme,292 

289  Epist.  James ,  v.,  4.  TSov,  6  |iu<rdbs  Twr  epyarSiv  ru> v  apt jerai'Tajv  Tas  pas 
vpoiv,  6  anecrTepriiAevos  a<f>  v/uuov,  icp a£ei,  /cat  ai  /3oai  tuiv  JepiadeTUiv  ei s  ra  wra  /cv- 
pLov  aapaioJ  ei<re\ri\vda(Tav.  Again,  John,  xv.,  13:  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this;  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

290  Neander,  Plant.,  Book  V.,  Vol.,  I.,  says  of  John:  “As  Christ  repre¬ 
sents  his  Word  or  Words  (his  Ao-yo?,  his  pr/para,  his  <fxovr)r))  as  the  Word 
of  God  Himself,  that  thereby  alone  God  reveals  Himself  to  man  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  life,  the  word  of  life;  so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  distin¬ 
guish  Him  or  the  Word  which  is  God.”  This  is  getting  very  near  Philo’s 
Construction  of  the  Logos. 

291  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  has  sanctified  labor  with  a  mass  of 
proofs  never  yet  refuted  that  labor  is  divine  power;  in  being  the  sole  basis 
of  all  we  have;  and  that  which  nourishes, fills  us  with  health  and  spirit,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  home  comforts,  weans  us  away  from  temptation  and 
wrong  and  creates  plentitude  and  abundant  treasures  for  family  and  com¬ 
monwealth,  is  sacred.  Adam  Smith  tells  us  that:  ‘  Labor  is  the  only  uni¬ 
versal  as  well  as  accurate  measure  of  value,  or  the  only  standard  of  which 
we  may  compare  the  values  of  different  commodities  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  ” 

292  Jerome,  Letters ,  Malchus,  the  Captive,  cap.  7 ,  fin.;  “I  began  to.. ..long 
to  initiate  those  ants  and  their  doings,  where  work  is  for  the  community 
and  common  whole ;  and  as  nothing  belongs  to  any  one,  all  things  belong 
to  all.’ 
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we  find  modern  commentators,  wlio  have  had  more  than 
ordinary  insight,  expressing  surprise;  sometimes  al¬ 
most  agog,  always  hesitating  before  they  speak  but  too 
conscientious  to  deceive.  Such  were  Mosheim,  Gibbon 
and  Neander.  This  latter  scholar  and  researcher  care¬ 
fully,  honestly  and  boldly  prying  into  the  origins,  finds 
deacons,  presbyters  and  other  officers  now  familiar  to 
archaeologists  engaged  on  a  research  of  the  unions,  all 
busy  in  the  organization  which  is  plainly  ready-made 
and  older  than  the  Christian  church.  He  quotes  honest 
Mosheim,  father  of  Ecclesiastical  research,  who  finds 
the  same  unaccountable  thing.  We  recommend  the 
reader  who  may  be  in  doubt,  to  read  Neander’s  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Planting,  and  follow  this  with  a  perusal  of 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  true  that  Ne¬ 
ander,  like  Mommsen  is  too  haughty  and  aristocratic  in 
his  inner  soul  to  come  down  to  the  sublime  Word  of  Je¬ 
sus,  who  with  ineffable  humiliation  and  self  abnegation 
was  willing  for  a  great  and  true  cause,  whose  realization 
he  knew  to  be  afar  off,  to  impersonate  the  truest  form  of 
the  common  workingman;  but  this  only  intensifies  the 
fundamental  truth  that  he  came  to  save  that  long  down¬ 
trodden  factor  of  useful  humanity.  If  then,  he  was  in- 
spired,  as  claimed,  so  much  the  holier  and  more  richly 
inspired  is  the  movement  of  labor  to-day.  So  much  the 
greater  is  the  blaspheming  which  the  modern  church 
has  committed  all  along  the  Christian  lines,  in  turning 
an  arrogant  front  against  the  disfranchised  millions  on 
whom,  like  maggots  and  privileged  paupers,  it  fastens 
and  sucks  and  feeds,  and  whose  solid  substance  its  men 
thanklessly  sap  for  every  ounce  of  food  and  every  deli¬ 
cious  beverage  without  exception,  that  fattens  them. 

The  Word  was  to  be  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  miraculous  power  was  bestowed  upon  a  select 
few  with  which  to  accomplish  it.  Each  and  all  the  orig¬ 
inal  companions  of  Jesus  known  to  have  disappeared, 
returned  and  again  sequestered  themselves,  thus  alter* 
nating  between  darkness  and  light  and  their  lapses  from 
the  visible  to  the  occult  sometimes  covered  years  of  time 
and  when  they  emerged,  a  new  congregation  always  ap¬ 
peared. 

It  is  known  that  Peter  and  Clement  worked  faithfully 
and  harmoniously  together,  and  that  Clement  wrote  the 

last  Kerugma  Petrou  or  sermons.  They  were  in  exist- 
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ence  when  Clement  of  Alexandria  lived,  for  he  used 
them.  Hegesippus  the  first  historian  of  the  church  had 
Peter’s  Gospel.  Now  it  is  recorded  that  Peter,  before 
going  to  Rome,  traveled  as  far  eastward  as  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  taking  in  Constantinople  and  Chalcedony  and  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  copy  of  his  teachings.  But 
everything  regarding  this  great  journey  rests  in  pro- 
foundest  mystery.  It  is  certain  that  he  built  up  the 
church  at  Byzantium;  and  this  fact  brings  us  to  our 
important  inquiry. 

On  what  principles  did  Peter  found  the  Byzantine 
church?  Regarding  this  we  have  some  inscriptions  and 
recent  finds.  In  the  year  1873,  Philotheus  Bryennius, 
head  master  to  the  higher  Greek  school  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  now  the  ordained  metropolitan  of  Nicome- 
dia,  discovered  in  the  librarv  of  Jerusalem  and  monas- 
tery  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople,  the 
veritable  manuscript  used  by  Peter  on  that  journey. 
Peter  was  teaching  in  the  far  off  cities,  such  as  Byzan¬ 
tium  and  Chalcedony,  and  the  evidence  is  that  he  must, 
have  had  some  assistance  from  secret  unions  who  had 
already  been  located  there.  The  MSS.  found  by  Bryen¬ 
nius,  we  took  the  pains  to  visit  and  inspect  in  our  final 
voyage  in  1896.293 

The  theory  spread  itself  abroad  that  the  “Teachings” 
were  originally  written  for  a  community  of  converts  in 
some  obscure  localitv.294  Without  the  least  doubt  a 
great  secret  agitation  was  carried  on  among  the  hetserte 

293  This  discovery  revealed  the  long  lost  Ai Ucrpov.  It  is  none 
other  than  the  celebrated  teaching  of  Peter  which  was  copied  many  times 
in  the  early  ages,  and  was  current  in  1056  when  this  copy  was  taken.  It  is 
now  called  the  ‘  Corex and  was  the  original  of  Peter’s  Teachings ,  going 
current  by  the  name  “Tom  ’ \iroar6\tov  at  AeyoueVai  AtSavat'.’’  By  Rufinius,  it 
is  called  “ The  Judgment  of  Peter.”  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  early 
first  century.  See  Dr.  Riddle,  Ante-Nicine  Path.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  372-283.  In 
Chalcedony  directly  over-against  Constantinople,  and  in  plain  view,  there 
has  been  found  an  inscription  of  a  secret  union,  which  was  that  of  the 
Twelve;  Oehler,  MSS.;  “ Nachtrag :  diacriTai  in  Kalkedcn  bezeichnet  auch 
als  koivov  xpeiar  in  einer  Inschrift  fiber  das  Preisterthum  der  SdiSena  Jeoi. 
Collitz,  Dial  ekti  nsch  r  if  ten,  nr.  3051.  It  is  a  Koiror  toiv  S<b&eKa  ’AaocrroAum,  ie. 
union  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

294  /.  Cor.,  iv.,  17,  sending  the  brotherhoods  a  teacher;  xi.,  34:  Ei  ti? 
neiva  ev  oiicat  ecrd te'rto  iVa  /u.ij  ei?  Kpiga  avi'epxijcrde.  k  r.A.  The  words  “at 
home’’  in  the  trans.  are  not  the  true  rendering  for  oixu>.  That  they  en¬ 
dorsed  the  common  table  and  the  communal  code,  is  shown  by  the  other¬ 
wise  incomprehensible  slur  cast  by  Paul.  Gal.,  iv.,  9.  twitting  their  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  being  “weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  to  be  in 
bondage.’’  It  is  now  thought  by  some  students  of  the  eranos  of  Bithyma, 
especially  those  with  which  Pliny,  a  few  years  later  had  so  severely  to 
deal,  that  Paul  refers  to  their  custom  of  the  common  meal,  as  weak  and 
beggarly. 
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of  the  old  unions  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where 
this  document  was  found,  and  several  important  in¬ 
scriptions  have  been  recently  found  there.  But  the 
perfect  proof  afforded  in  the  official  letters  which  were 
exchanged  between  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Trajan  not 
fifty  years  after  the  labors  of  Peter  there,  are  extremely 
interesting  since  they  mention  Christ  and  the  Christians 
time  and  again  showing  the  propagandism  of  Peter  to 
be  the  christianizing  improvements  upon  a  cult  already 
existing  among  a  large  number  of  unions  which  had  the 
common  table  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  We  shall 
produce  these  valuable  evidences,  a  little  later  in  our 
chapter  on  Trajan. 

The  Bryennian  Didachas  Petrou  or  Teachings  of  Pe¬ 
ter  come  squarely  out  in  many  places  showing  that  this 
itinerant  ambassador  used  the  unions.  In  one  place  it 
speaks  of  “  making  churches,  kuriokx  in  the  secret  so¬ 
cieties.”206  In  another  place  the  brothers  were  taught 
to  love  one  another  and  the  injunction  is  repeated  verb¬ 
atim:  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;”  and  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter  is  an  indiscriminate  command¬ 
ment  against  charity  other  than  so  far  as  that  word 
covers  its  original  signification  which  is  the  moral  and 
humane  and  not  the  economic;  and  warning  us  to  kind¬ 
ness  and  sympathy  for  our  fellow  men.296  Peter’s  code 
of  teachings  likewise  required  the  distribution  of  the 
first  fruits,  another  requirement  of  the  older  unions,  in¬ 
grafted  into  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  to  this  day.297  The 
second  chapter  of  the  Didachm  enjoins  against  the  hea¬ 
thenisms,  which  as  charged  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  abundantly  shown  in  the  inscriptions,  were  often 
an  abomination  in  the  old  unions,  especially  those  wor¬ 
shiping  the  divinities  Cybele  of  Phrygia,  Cotytto  of  Ma- 

29'r>  Ante-Nicine  Fath.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  380-1;  Euseb.,  D  Princip.  Prcef,  §8, 
Poet,  of  Peter.  Jerome  found  it  in  the  gospel  According  to  the  Hebrews; 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  first  and  original  of  our  Matthew,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew,  and  garbled  a  century  later  for  our  use.  It  is  known  to 
have  contained  directions  upon  the  complete  economic  methods,  now  lost 
and  ruled  out  of  our  thus  cheated  Christianity.  The  reading  is  “Ilotwi/  eis 
nvtTTTjpioi'  Koapui'ov  €KK\rjCTia<;”  ie.  making  churches  in  the  outside  or  worldly 
secret  societies.  It  is  in  the  AiSaxai  ru v  ’ AtroaioXoiv,  cap.  xi. 

296  These  are  the  positive  demands  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  pre- 
christian  unions,  vide  supra  in  chapter  on  Customs  and  Habits,  and  are 
father  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  being  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
unions  300  years  before  Christ,  and  recorded  in  many  inscriptions,  as  one 
cf  the  qualifications  of  membership  which  candidates  must  submit  to  be¬ 
fore  admission  to  the  Kvpia»co?. 

29J  A<6a\at  ritrpou,  t(dv  Sui&tKa  ' ATroaroAw,  cap.  i.,  ii.  Against  the  com¬ 
mission  of  abominations,  cap.  iii. 
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cedonia  and  Anubis  of  Egypt.  These  outrageous  ini¬ 
tiations,  often  obscene  to  the  last  degree,  followed  the 
usages  of  the  stricter  and  more  secret  initiations  of  the 
official  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
penetrate  are  now  shown  to  have  mixed  lasciviousness 
with  hideous  cruelties  and  in  more  than  one  case  act¬ 
ual  cannibalism.298  Paul  fought  them;  and  we  shall  ex¬ 
plain  hereby,  great  mistakes  that  are  made  in  supposing 
he  was  fighting  Peter,  John  and  others  of  the  personal 
companions  of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary  he  was  only 
fighting  against  outrageous  practices  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  this  higher  and  refined  system  of  Jesus,  which 
admitted  all  that  was  good,  and  repudiated  the  bad 
that  was  in  them.  This  discovery,  so  long  believed  to 
be  irretrievably  lost,  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  our  ar¬ 
gument  that  Christianity  could  not  have  succeeded  had 
it  not  had  the  already  more  than  half  Christian  Word  in 
thousands  of  secret  unions  with  their  arms  stretched 
open  to  receive  and  protect  them.  It  was  the  substance, 
economical  and  spiritual,  in  that  blessed  document 
which  actually  constituted  the  old  original  evangelic 
school.299  Another  clause  of  the  same  newly  discovered 
document  of  St.  Peter  300  is  so  valuable  that  we  give  it 
in  the  text  without  quoting  the  Greek.  It  deals  with  the 
labor  question  and  shows  a  perfect  agreement  with  the 
inscriptions  already  quoted:  “Reception  of  our  breth¬ 
ren”  into  the  eranos:  “But  let  every  one  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  kurios  or  lord  be  received  and  after¬ 
wards  ye  shall  prove  and  know  him;  for  ye  shall  have 
understanding  right  and  left.  If  he  who  cometh  is  a 
wayfarer,  assist  him  as  far  as  ye  are  able;  but  he  shall 
not  remain  with  you  except  for  two  or  three  days,  if 
needy.  But  if  he  willeth  to  abide  with  you,  being  a 

298  Canon.  Apost.,  6:2:  “Si  quis  episcopus,  aut  presbyter,  aut  diaconus, 
aut  oinnino  quicunque  ex  sacerdotali  consortio,  cumederit  carries  in  san¬ 
guine  animre  ejus,  aut  a  bestiis  abreptum  aut  suffocatum,  deponitor;  Hoc 
enim  lex  prohibuit, ”  For  deeds  of  cannibalism,  see  index,  in  verb.  Abomi¬ 
nations.  For  the  phallic  cult,  Clement  of  Alex.  Protrept.,  p.  76,  c.  2:  Taii- 
t»J9  ttjs  7reA.ay1.a9  i)8ovri<;  rsKpr/piov  tt)9  yovr)S,  a\u)v  \6v8poi  *ai  </>aAAo9  T0I9  pvov- 
pevocs  ttji'  re\i'r)v  tt\v  poL\iKr)v  eTriSiSoTac’  v6pn.crp.0L  8s  eio<f>epov<Tiv  avr-fj  oi  pvov- 
psvoc  a>9  erat'pa  ipacTTai." 

299  Origen,  Ad  Matth.,  xiii.,  54-6,  in  like  manner  makes  allusion  to  this 
Gospel  of  Peter.  It  was  a  part  of  this  Doctrine.  It  went  by  the  name  of 
Kijpvyp.a  tow  enLysypappevov  Kara  llerpov  svayysAcov,  and  agreed  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews.  We  refer  to  auxiliary  evidence  in  Theodorus,  Hceret.  Fob, 
II,,  2,  who  declares  it  was  ebionitic  in  being  the  salvation  of  the  proleta¬ 
ries,  who  otherwise  had  nothing.  This  Father  calls  it  EuayyeAioi'  *ad’  ‘KjS- 

paio9, 

sw  AiSayai  Tilu' 6(ji5f«a ’ATrocrToAwt',  cap.  xii.,  Comp.  II  Thess..  iii.,  10. 
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tradesman,  let  him  work  and  eat:  and  if  he  hath  no 
trade  according  to  your  understanding,  see  to  it  that 
as  a  chriotian,  he  shall  not  live  with  you  idle.  But  if  he 
willeth  not  to  work,  he  is  a  cliristmonger.”  Now  this 
regulation  which  outlines  the  character  of  candidates 
lor  initiation  into  the  secret  society,  greatly  resembles 
many  described  on  stone  slabs  where  sometimes  elab¬ 
orate  details  are  given.  We  have  already  explained 
them.301  The  fifth  chapter  of  this  document  is  especially 
interesting,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  things  and  persons  to 
be  avoided.  Special  provision  is  made  against  admit¬ 
ting  the  wandering  tramps,  fakirs  and  deceivers  who  as 
Celsus  tells  us,  and  Lucian  confirms,  wandered  like  vag¬ 
abonds  over  the  country  in  quest  of  opportunity  to 
crawl  into  the  unions  and  sponge. 

Another  scripture  of  Peter’s  teachings,  is :  “  Let  no 
one  who  is  at  variance  with  his  fellow,  come  together 
with  you  until  reconciled.”  302  It  appears  as  though, 
the  hagios,  eusebes,  agathos,  of  the  ancient  unions  were, 
in  the  pre-christian  stage,  for  all  the  members  of  the 
koinon,  direct  and  without  an  intercessor;  and  that  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  original  wisdom  they  were 
bound  to  love  one  another,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  if  no  other,  that  in  so  doing  they  furnish  the  com¬ 
mon  table,  and  each  other  with  employment.  But  the 
introduction  of  the  post-messianic  period  shirked  the 
original  direct  self-help  principle  on  another,  viz  Christ. 
This  intermediary  is  Neander’s  buttress  of  hope. 

•  Not  unfrequently  we  come  in  contact  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  speak  of  the  ex-apostles.303  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  purely  pagan  class,  and  a  closer  inspection 
of  their  remains  by  the  archaeologists  reveals  the  fact 
that  exapostoloi  or  evangelists  attached  to  their  mith- 
raic  cult  were  a  common  thing.  We  are  only  led  by 
their  tempting  inscriptions  into  a  world  of  wonder,  and 

301  See  index  in  verb.  Charity. 

802  Here  again,  we  find  perfect  conformity  to  the  more  ancient  Solonic 
rule. 

303  Oehler,  MSS.:  “ Koivov  riov  e^anoaro^ajp,”  another  college  of  the 
Twelve.  Again1  “  Kotvov  twv  i^anoaro^uiv  gefundene  Inschrift.  Reisen  auf 
den  Inseln  des  Thrakischen  Meeres,  p.  65,  fiihrt  nach  den  T 17101  an  toG  kol- 
vov  twv  Te^viriiv  riov  arr'o  'luivias  xai  'HWrianovTov."  This  is  another  college  of 
the  Twelve,  yet  in  the  pagan  stage.  Dr.  Oehler  refers  to  innumerable  in¬ 
scriptions,  found  in  the  towns  of  the  ancient  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus, 
as  well  as  in  the  islands  of  these  seas:  “K optcvpa,  Reinach,  Afus..  XVIli., 
1803.  p.  548,  nr.  21  :  i  cparevaas  tw  (coivol  rrji  cnivoSov  avedriKe.  Mantineia.  A  then. 
Mitth.,  IV.,  1879.  p.  1 40-1  i T ^  :  ry  ervv oS<*>,  Pantakajieum,  Latvschew,  II.,  nr. 
60-4;  Movs.  k  0p3A.,  112.,  1870-78,  n.  51.  nr.  119. 
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must  wait  for  more  light  to  dawn  through  them  upon 
some  perhaps  astonishing  trait  of  the  history  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  old  mithraic  unions,  long 
before  the  Advent,  used  to  send  out  evangelizing  apos¬ 
tles,  as  propagators  of  their  cult  which  is  known  by 
many  inscriptional  and  as  many  collateral  evidences  to 
have  more  than  any  other,  resembled  Christianity. 

Whiston  and  manv  other  critical  and  honest  writers, 
declared  that  the  Doctrines  of  Peter  “were  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament”  and 
they  appear  to  be  verbatim,  or  as  may  have  been  be¬ 
lieved,  inspired  copies  of  the  exact  language  of  Jesus, 
delivered  at  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion,  to  the  eleven 
apostles  assembled  there,  after  the  resurrection.  They 
embraced  the  common  table,  and  made  a  demand  that 
all  labor  and  assist  one-another  as  in  a  perfect  family. 
They  entered  into  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  along  with 
the  eighty-four  Petrine  laws  called  canons  of  St.  Peter, 
practically  suppressed  but  still  extant  in  the  Latin,  and 
used  by  us,  as  preserved  in  the  Benedictine  copies  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.304  Mr.  Gibbon  was  in  doubt 
whether  Peter  took  them  from  some  apocryphal  book  or 
an  unwritten  tradition;  but  this  latter  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  our  suggestion  that  he  committed  them  to 
memory  simply  by  hearing  them  pronounced,  as  persons 
sometimes  have  the  memory  to  do.  Peter,  it  is  known, 
spoke  Greek  fluently  and  wrote  it  so  well  that  Dr. 
Smith  declares  his  grammer  and  composition  compared 
well  with  Paul’s.  But  the  ordinary  reader  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  short  distance  which  separates  Galilee  from 
Syria  in  southern  Asia  Minor,  or  the  large  commercial 
traffic  from  the  North. 

There  occur  many  strange  expressions  recorded  in 
different  early  writings,  like  the  Protevangelium  of 
James,  all  pointing  to  the  universal  habit  of  the  poorer 
people,  of  eating  at  a  common  table,  practicing  strictly 
the  marriage  or  highly  virtuous  social  relations,  instead 

304  Canon.  Apost.,  40:  “Prascipimus,  ut  episcopus  res  ecclesiae  in  potes- 
tate  habeat.  Nam  si  prastiosae  hominum  animm  fidei  ejus  committendae 
sunt,  multo  utique  magis  oportuerit,  et  de  pecuniis  mandatum  dare,  ut  il- 
lius  arbitratu  dispensentur,  neque  non  cum  timore  Dei,  summaque  sollici- 
tudine  per  presbyteros  ac  diaconos  erogentur  in  pauperes.  Percipiat  autem 
et  ipse  (si  modo  indiget)  quantum  ad  necessarios  suos,  et  hospitio  excep- 
torum  fratum  usus  opus  habet,  ne  quo  modo  ipse  posteriore  loco  habeatur, 
quam  caeteri.  Ordinavit  enim  lex  Dei,  ut  qui  altari  inserviunt  de  altari 
nutriantur  ;  quando  nec  milites  unquam  suis  stipendiis  arma  bostibus  infer- 
ant.” 
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of  the  lax  and  dissolute  condition  prevailing  everywhere 
at  that  time/08  Something  was  done  over  and  beyond 
the  merely  spiritual,  such  as  Paul  is  known  to  have  ex¬ 
clusively  taught  and  held  to.  Peter,  John,  James  and 
the  other  personal  companions  of  Jesus  and  even  Jesus 
himself,  all  gave  out  instructions,  regarding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  saving  the  body.  On  this,  we  have  many  power¬ 
ful  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the 
movement,  306  and  several  strong  references  to  the  same 
sentiment  which  certainly  prevailed  to  such  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  was  considered  in  the  early  organization 
the  economical  factor  in  Christianity  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  spiritual.307 

The  life,  adventures  and  martyrdom  of  Paul  are  now, 
after  an  immense  adverse  criticism  under  the  Tubingen 
school,  considered  good  history.  But  still  more  recent 
than  Dr.  Baur,  and  the  literary  critics,  are  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  strictly  scientific  age,  and  we  are  at  last  in 
possession  of  the  archaeological  monuments  which  re¬ 
cord  the  names  of  persons  Paul  used;  and  especially  of 
those,  who  were  entrusted  to  carry  his  celebrated  epis¬ 
tles  from  place  to  place,  such  as  Tychicus.  Peter,  and 
the  other  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  notably  Thad- 
deus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  it  is  now  believed  went 
northward  and  planted  in  Britain,  Philipp  who  hid  for 
nineteen  years  in  Caesarea;  all  preached  among  and  un¬ 
der  the  friendly  aegis  of  the  secret  unions  who  endorsed, 
loved  and  protected  them.  This  explains  the  phenom¬ 
enal  success  of  ancient  Christianity.  It  was  economical 

806  Protev.,  cap.  xiii.,  3:  “And  I  (Joseph,  spouse  of  Mary),  looked  down 
toward  the  earth  and  saw  a  table  spread,  and  working  people  sitting 
around  it.’’  etc.,  It  was  this  James  who  was  the  celebrated  /cupios  of  the 
ebionitic  poor-manism  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Solonic  sys¬ 
tem  of  unions,  although  they  assumed  perhaps  nearly  a  hundred  names. 

306  Ignatius:  “ ’Eyu>  yap  Ka't  p.  era  rr)v  avaoraoLV  tv  aaptc  i  avr'ov  oiS  a  ko.1  tti  cr- 
T€vo>  ivra,  nai  ore  jrpos  rovf  wipe  Ile'Tpov  r)\$ev,  t<j> 77  aiirot?,  Aa/3 ere,  v/mAo^rjcrdre 
pie,  nai  litre  ore  oxjk'  eipL  Saipoviov  aatoparov'  «ai  ev&vs  avrov  rpf/ai'To,  Kai  tnia- 
revaav.” 

*07  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  are  full  of  the  care-taking  spirit  of  the  early 
church  organizations.  They  show  that  members  had  to  work,  earn  and 

f»ay  their  tithes.  The  entire  sixth  Book  is  economic  and  based  on  abso- 
ute  communism.  In  this  they  resemble  the  AiSdxai  nerpoC.  The  gospel  of 
Works:  Epistle  of  James,  i.,  22;  “Be  ye  doers;”  i.,  25;  ii.,  17,  20,  26;  “Faith 
without  works  is  dead.”  This,  see  15,  16,  had  reference  to  the  economic 
question.  “If  there  come  unto  your  assembly,”  etc.,  ii.,  2,  shows  that  the 
assembly  must  have  been  an  eranos.  “  Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men.  Weep 
and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  coine  upon  you,”  v.,  1.  Again,  v.,  5, 
“Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers.”  Again,  v.,  14:  “Is  any  sick  among 
you,  let  him  call  for  the  elders.”  The  same  original  ideas  of  economy  as 
superior  to  everything  is  also  seen  in  Irenseus.  Contra  Herr .,  V.,  c.,  2,  and 
elsewhere,  although  in  other  places  one  is  constrained  to  think  he  was  a 
treacherous  hireling  of  the  enemy. 
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and  planted  among  the  lowly,  prospered  and  thrived 
down  to  the  disastrous  days  when,  beautiful  in  musical 
and  industrial  genius,  it  fell  a  suffering  victim. 

In  consequence  we  find  that  the  lesser  mysteries, 
those  initiating  the  proletarian  class  into  the  thousands 
of  self-help  societies,  were  prone  to  imitate  the  greater 
or  official  initiations.  So  far  as  they  knew  and  dared, 
they  imitated  the  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Eleusinian 
rites,  and  we  are  told  that  it  maddened  the  Athenians, 
who  took  affront  at  their  presumption.  A  raging  per¬ 
secution  followed  the  adoption  of  a  law  against  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  Athens  of  stranger  divinities  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  of  the  youth,  under  which  Socra¬ 
tes,  Ninos  and  Theoris  suffered  death  and  many  others 
were  persecuted.308  But  were  the  Athenians  alone  in 
this?  After  the  Roman  conquests  and  even  before,  it 
was  found  that  large  amounts  of  money  could  be  made 
out  of  the  gullible  superstitions  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  would  pay  high  assessments  as  initiation  fees,  so 
great  was  their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  unions, 
and  to  entice  and  wheedle  them  into  these  payments 
the  state  religion  or  its  priests  no  douot,  entered  into 
collusions  with  the  priesthood  of  the  lesser  mysteries, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paulina  and  Mundus  reported  by  Jo¬ 
sephus,  and  obtained  sums  of  booty  both  for  themselves 
and  their  altars,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  public 
coffers.  The  intrigue  entered  into  between  the  man 
Mundus  and  the  priests  of  Anubis,  Egyptian  dog¬ 
headed  patron  of  the  hunting-grounds,  and  male  divin¬ 
ity  for  Diana,  having  at  Rome  his  temple  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill  in  neighborship  with  that  of  Diana,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  Josephus  has  told  it  but  we 
refrain.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
when  the  scandal  got  out,  had  the  priests  and  probably 
also  the  priestesses  publicly  crucified,  while  the  two 
principles,  Paulina  the  victim  of  the  trick,  and  Mundus 
the  briber,  who  enjoyed  her,  escaped  because  of  their 
nobler  station.  The  reader  must  be  here  reminded  that 
the  penalty  of  crucifixion  was  confined  to  the  lowly 
classes  and  to  their  representatives.  Jesus  was  cruci¬ 
fied  because  he  was  a  workingman  and  his  enemies  rec¬ 
ognized  no  aristocratic  or  patrician  blood  in  him.  The 

308  bee  supra,  m  chap,  xv.,  pp.  347-396, 
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reputed  million  of  slaves  punished  during  the  servile 
wars  just  ended,  including  the  two  thousand  after  the 
defeat  of  Spartacus,  were  all  crucified.  A  little  honor 
or  even  Roman  citizenship,  if  proved,  always  saved  the 
condemned  one  from  the  ignominious  cross.  Thus, 
Paul  could  be  beheaded,  while  Peter,  because  a  low¬ 
born  fisherman,  was  hanged  to  the  terrible  cross.  So 
the  priests  of  Anubis  were  crucified.  This,  under  the 
law,  proves  that  they,  with  their  temple  on  the  Aventine 
Hill  which  was  afterwards  burned,  were  representatives 
of  the  same  bread-winners’  organizations  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  teach  us,  as  hunters,  to  supply  the  fierce  gladia¬ 
torial  games. 

Solon,  in  his  law  organizing  the  various  trades,  had 
prescribed  an  especial  clause  for  the  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men  and  those  out  in  the  cold,  seeking  a  precarious  liv¬ 
ing.309  Anubis,  Artemis,  Diana,  Isis,  Sarapis  and  Sa- 
bazios  are  all  related,  their  names  and  sex  varying  in 
the  different  countries  and  languages.  They  all  rep¬ 
resented  the  initiations  of  the  lesser  mysteries  and  had 
temples  and  altars  especially  for  them.  Besides  this, 
they  are  quoted  as  being  the  protectors  of  laborers,  art¬ 
ists,  agriculturists  and  hunters,  fishers  and  all  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  forging  a  living,  being  the  “enno- 
blers  of  mankind  and  the  givers  of  joys,”  like  Dionysus, 
another  relation.310 

309  Cf.  Vol.  I.,  p.  393;  also  index ,  pointing  to  pages  where  we  have  given 
inscrs.  of  the  hunters’  unions.  But  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  pp.  535, 
549,  Apameia,  under  the  law  of  the  coll,  tenuiorum,  with  the  funeral  at¬ 
tachment  :  avufiLioaLs,  /cotvot',  crvi'eSpt.a,  k.t.A.  On  account  of  the  danger  of 
publicity  they  are  vague,  but  the  epitaphs  of  the  diao-u/Tai  rwv  /cvvrjycov  are 
numerous.  Ramsay,  II.,  no.  389,  quotes  the  epitaph,  still  existing,  of  one, 
cited  by  Cumont,  213.  which  is  puzzling  the  archaeologists,  who  do  not 
know  whether  the  hunters  are  real  or  whether  it  is  not  a  reference  to  the 
hunters  and  fishers  of  men,  as  a  Christian  sign:  “  ’AvpijAto?  ’Av£aiw  51?  ctt- 
01170-a  to  rjptZov  epavrtS  /cat  Tip  aSeA<£u>  pov  A(t)crLTv\r]  5c opov  \dpiv  crvv  t rj  yuvai/ci 
avToO'  eis  o  €T«po?  ov  Te&r)creTai’  et  Tt?  5e  erepo?  67rtTT)5evcrei,  ecrTai  ai/T<p  n-po? 
tqv  deov'  xetP6Te  M-01  <#>iAoi5-€oi  /cat  /caAoi  veodrjpoi.”  Another  similar,  presents 
the  same  puzzle  as  to  what  the  members  are  hunting :  Dumont,  no.  46.  Dr. 
Oehler  furnishes  us  with  a  number  of  valuable  inscrs.  of  the  ancient  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  fishermen  :  “Jager — Kvi^yoi.  In  Haliartos  bestand  eine  o-bvoSo?  tom/ 
/cviojyd/i',  Inscr.  Gr 9858.  In  Philippopolis  eine  tcwgyoiv  kolvov.  Dumont,  Mel 
d'  Archeol.,  p.  33,  42.  Aus  Steiris  ist  eine  Weihinschrift  erhalten  mit  oi  kv- 
vryyoi.  Le  Bas,  II. ,  988.  Artemis,  in  Kition  auf  Kypros:  /cvvij-yoi',  C1G.,  2614, 
In  Pantopolis  Egypten,  Kwrfyol.”  The  latter  worked  for  the  state  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  royal  menageries  with  wild  beasts. 

sioOehler,  MSS.,  presents  a  number  of  therapeutm  who  had  Anubis  for 
their  tutelary  divinity,  engrossed  in  various  trades,  all  Panrai.  Lobeck  Ag- 
laoph.,  p.  1039..  Their  worship  was  Kotuttoj.  They  were  regular  unions.  “In 
den  vier  erst-genannten  Inseriften,  erscheiuen  die  depanevrai  als  Corporation, 
neben  dem  Volke  der  Athener  und  der  Romer,  Bull.  Hell.,  VI..  1884,  p.  501, 
nr.  24.”  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  Roman  unions  were  frequently  therapeut® 
and  had  Isis,  Anubis,  Dionysos  and  Sabazios  for  their  protecting  powers. 
Hebrew  unions  of  the  same  kind  are  also  mentioned  for  Alexandria  and  Rome. 
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The  cause  of  Paulina’s  confidence  in  the  priests  was 
the  reputed  holiness  and  the  unspeakable  reverence  for 
Anubis.  She  yielded  to  the  latter’s  requirements  be¬ 
cause  she  really  believed  it  was  a  heavenly  mission  and 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  awful  solemnity.  She 
bowed  to  an  unspeakable  honor,  firmly  believing,  as  it 
were,  that  she  heard  the  trump  of  Gabriel ;  for  in  the 
ancient  belief  of  immaculate  conceptions,  angels  had 
access  to  the  fairest  of  the  mortals,  and  no  one  dared  to 
divulge  an  oath  of  initiation  or  question  the  divine  sa¬ 
credness  of  the  epoptic  couch.311  On  the  contrary,  her 
own  husband  actually  consented.  The  date  of  this  scan¬ 
dal,  which  threw  Borne  into  a  turmoil,  was  about  one 
year  after  the  crucifixion;  for  Josephus  brings  it  in  af¬ 
ter  his  memorable  mention  of  Jesus  Christ;  indeed,  in 
the  next  paragraph,  plainly  telling  us  that  it  was  about 
that  time.  The  intermediary  person  who  succeded  in 
consummating  the  bribe  and  deception  was  Ide  or  Ida, 
a  freedwoman  of  Mundus,  the  man  in  love  with  Paulina. 
The  amount  she  paid  the  priests  of  Isis  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  intrigue  was  fifty  thousand  Greek  drachmae  or 
francs;  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Now  looking  this  scandal  all  over  we  find  that  the 
temple  of  Isis,  supposed  to  be  on  the  hill  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  was  in  reality  in  the  Tiber  valley,  but  a  short 
distance  from  where  now  stands  the  church  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  that  already  great  numbers  of  Christians  had 
settled  from  the  East  among  the  hives  of  collegia  and 
thiasoi  which  covered  that  very  territory.  Here  were 
the  clustering  houses  of  the  communia  mimorum,  Di- 
onysan  trade  guilds  which  existed  in  Italy  in  great 
numbers,  the  identical  collegia  licita  sub  imperatori- 
bus,312  out  of  which  Mommsen  thinks  the  ordo  Augus- 

311  Herodot.,  Euterpe,  61:  left  much  of  the  mysteries  untold  because, 
though  an  initiate  he  dared  not  divulge:  “Ev  Se  0ov<npi  ttoAi  J>s  avdAovai  rj} 
rI<ri  rrjv  opriji',  clprjTcu  nporep ov  pot.'  Tvnroi’Tcu  pev  yap  irj  pera  rrjv  &v<ti7)v  navre? 
Kai  rraaai ,  pvpt,a8es  tcapra  iroAAal  avdptbntov.  Tot'  8r)  tv nrovrai,  oil  poi  oar lov  e<rr i 
Aeyeiv.”  k.t.A. 

312  Mommsen,  De  Col.  et  Sodal.,  Rom.,  p.  83,  note  6;  “Ita  in  communia 
mimorum  theatri  Bovillensis,  Orell.,  2625,  commemoratur  L.  AciliusEutyches 
omnibus  corporibus  ad  scenam  honoratus,  ut  in  decreto  colegii  Serapis  Cl. 
120:  enat,vt<rai.  avrovs  xai  aretparojaai  daAAov  are^dvip  iv  lapane iq>.  Haec  lau- 
datio  et  coronatio  modo  semel  facta  modo  in  tempus  vitae  modo  perpetua 
frequentissima  est  in  collegiis  Graecis  Cl.,  109,  110,  2220,  2525 b,  3065,  3066. 
Communia  mimorum  multa  inveniuntur;  Cl.,  349:  ‘19  lepa  ’A&piavri  ’  Avruveivrf 
dv/ieAucrj  rrepiTroAKrTucrj  ptyaArj  avvoS os  r a>v  ano  rrjs  oiKOvpevr/i  TrepiTOv  Aiovvaov 
*at  AvTOKpaTopa  KatVapa — ’Aiptavoi' — vdov  Alovvvov  Te\viTtbv  ;  ibique  BOckb, 
Cl.,  2931,  Trallibus  t  )j  'OAvpwlkxi  crvvoios  Ttov  airo  r rj?  oiKOvpevqs  UpoveiKwt'  teat 
ff Te^>ar«iTU)t'.  Cf.  2620,  9932,  3068°;  praesertim  to  koivok  twv  wepi  r'ov  At-ovvaov 
Tewtttbv  t»v  eir’  ’lu>vtat  Ka\  'EAAycrnovTov,  Strabo.  643;  CI„  2933,  3067-3072." 
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tabs  was  derived.  We  have  the  best  of  evidence  from 
early  authors  outside  of  the  inscriptional  history  which 
is  daily  augmenting  with  the  new  discoveries  at  Rome, 
that  the  movement  of  the  Word  was  rapidly  spreading, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  Tiberius,313  and  what  is  more  sur¬ 
prising  is  the  frequent  statements  that  it  occupied  as  its 
most  fruitful  field  these  places  of  abominable  practices, 
planting  into  them,  says  John  Chrysostom,  and  making 
churches  of  meretricious  dens.314  These  darkling,  taw¬ 
dry  snuggeries  of  the  Roman  mine-colony  from  the 
great  Gemeinde  at  Teos,  were  haunts  of  Osirian  and  Is- 
ian  cult.315  Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  is  the  rich¬ 
est  field  in  the  world  for  stone  monuments  and  epitaphs 
and  other  carvings  of  the  early  Christians.  We  shall 
show  much  more  on  this  subject  as  we  proceed.  It  is 
here  that  Philo  hid  away  among  the  therapeutic  abodes 
to  escape  danger  when  Claudius  turned  him  down.  It 
was  here  that  Peter  crept  when  he  came  to  preach,  and 
in  these  home-stalls  that  Clement  was  converted  by  Bar¬ 
nabas  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  propaganda.  Later  it 
wTas  here  that  Claudius  made  his  truculent  lunge  upon 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  driving  thousands  into  banish¬ 
ment.  When  Nero  came  to  power  he  threw  his  most 
malignant  spite  directly  upon  this  spot,  and  burned  this 
whole  region  of  Rome  including  the  temple  of  Diana, 
because  she  befriended  the  poor  who  clustered  around 
her  temple  and  often  sought  refuge  in  the  crypts  of  her 
asylum.  This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  phenonmenal  scholse,  reclining  couches 
and  sepulchral  paraphernalia  which  sank  yards  under¬ 
ground  during  the  persecutions  that  followed,  and  there 
denned  and  preached  and  suffered  with  the  result  to 

3i3Chriso8t.,  I.,  p.  635:  “Ecclesiis  brevi  tempore  repletus  orbis.”  Plutarch 
Symp.  qa.,  VII.,  3,  shows  that  after  the  time  of  Menander,  B.C.  342-291,  com¬ 
edies  by  these  communia  mimorum,  played  in  Latin  at  Rome,  and  the  mu- 
nicipia  were  sacred  to  the  Aiovvo-os  or  forerunner  of  a  Saviour. 

Their  hives  and  dens  consequently  offered  an  extremely  mellow  soil  for  con¬ 
verted  Jews,  who  are  well  known  to  have  been  initiates  in  large  numbers, 
and  to  have  emigrated  to  Rome  as  early  as  Tiberius.  This  accounts  for 
their  persecution  and  exile  at  an  early  time. 

3i4Chryost,  III.,  p.  403:  “Ecclesia  virgo  quse  prius  erat  meretrix.”  And 
in  another  place,  V.,  p.  202,  he  talks  of  the  results  of  the  plant  into  this 
fruitful  soil,  mellowed  by  music,  brotherly  love,  and  mutual  care;  and  for 
centuries  hoping  for  the  promised  Saviour,  in  this  strain:  “Ecclesia  olim 
sterilis,  nunc  mater  est  filium  innumerabilium.” 

315  It  was  this  culture  which  Hadrian  found  in  A.D.  122,  at  Alexandria, 
causing  him  to  write  his  remarkable  letter  to  Servianus,  in  which  he  calls 
them  Christians  differing  in  nothing  from  the  mithraists,  and  berates  them 
all  together  as  tricksters  and  frauds.  See  index  in  verb.  Hadrian's  Letter t 
pointing  to  where  the  whole  letter  is  quoted. 
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bring  into  the  world  the  organized  Word  of  this  era’s 
faith. 

Now  the  lesson  of  this  episode  of  the  scandal  of  Paul¬ 
ina  and  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Anubis  is,  that  good  can 
sometimes  come  from  bad.  Paul  and  the  apostles 
planted  among  the  festering  abominations  the  higher 
creed  and  the  nobler  thoughts,  because  the  humanity 
to  be  saved  by  the  new  socialism  lived  and  smothered 
in  these  lairs.  Indeed,  it  was  written  that  it  should  be 
so.  There  is  a  large  literature  left  us  showing  this.  The 
advocates  of  the  new  religion  boasted  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  that  they  were  poor,  ignorant  fishermen 
and  workingmen  of  other  trades  and  professions,  just 
as  was  their  crucified  Saviour.  Hundreds  of  documents 
attest  this,  beginning  with  the  ancient  teachings  of  Pe¬ 
ter  and  running  down  to  the  time  of  Lactantius  with 
comments  of  Gibbon,  Mosheim  and  Neander;  and  when 
there  came  an  era  of  wealth  and  pride  which  whetted 
up  an  unholy  shame,  the  good  men  like  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  Augustine  and  Jerome  mourned  for  the  return  of 
the  lost  happiness,  virtue  and  simplicity.316 

316  Anc.  Syriac  Doc.  Teachings  of  St.  Peter:  “Moreover,  because  we  were 
catchers  of  fish,  and  not  skilled  in  books,  therefore  did  he  also  say  to  us: 
‘I  will  send  unto  you  the  spirit,’  ”  etc.;  I  Corinth.,  29:  Ai'o  roi>  to  napedwKtv 
avrovs  6  deos  eis  jrad/j  dn/ou'as'  ai  yap  d^Aeiai  avron'  jtcttjA \a£ev  ttjv  (f>vcriK.r)v  \pri<r- 
tv  eis  rrjv  napa  (fivair"  ojuotos  re  /cal  oi  appere s  aiperreg  rr\v  <f>v<rucrn'  xprjaiv  ri)s  de- 
Aeias egavavdyaai  eu  Trj  optf et  auram,  k.t.A.;  Neander,  Planting,  III.,  vi. :  “The 
greater  number  indeed,  of  the  persons  with  whom  Paul  came  in  contact  at 
Corinth,  were  not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  the  higher  sentiments;  Gibbon, 
chap,  xv.,  over  note  184;  “ _ that  the  new  sect  of  the  Christians  was  al¬ 

most  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace;  of  peasants  and  me¬ 
chanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves,  the  last  of  whom  might 
introduce  the  missionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble  families,  in  which  they 
belonged.’’  See  Minucius  Felix,  c.  viii. ;  Celsus  ap.  Origen,  III.,  pp.  133, 
144;  Julian  ap.  Cyril,  vi.,  p.  206;  Mosheim,  Hist.  Eccles.,  I.,  First  Century, Pt. 
III.,  chap.  2,  §  21,  22;  Hermes,  On  Spurious  Writers:  “Celestial  spirits  talk 
more  insipidly  than  our  scavengers  and  porters.”  Again,  22:  “For  that  a 
large  part  of  the  human  race  should  have  been  converted  by  illiterate  and 
imbecile  men;”  Later,  after  priest  power  set  in  and  seized  the  honors, 
Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  I.,  c.  18,  complains  that  “smiths,  potters,  weavers, 
and  all  such  are  disallowed  honors  and  dignity  which  were  given  by  Mi¬ 
nerva,  patroness  of  the  artificers.”  Lactantius  further  says,  id.:  “People  of 
the  lower  classes  were  those  who  had  hitherto  been  given  up  to  the  lusts 
that  prevailed  in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption;”  Neand.,  Plant.,  Book  III., 
ch.  vii. ;  “a  class  of  persons  so  far  below  themselves  in  numbers,  respect¬ 
ability  and  political  influence,”  etc.  Tert.,  Apol.,  46,  declares  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  mechanic  could  readily  answer  such  questions  as  had  perplexed  the 
wisest  of  Grecian  sages.”  Tert.,  De  Anima:  “Stand  forth,  O  soul,  and  give 
thy  witness.  But  I  call  thee  not  as  when,  fashioned  in  schools,  trained  in 
libraries,  fed  in  Attic  Academies  and  porticos,  thou  belchest  egoism.  I  ad¬ 
dress  thee  simple,  rude,  uncultivated,  untaught,  such  as  want  thee  who 
have  thee  only; — thing  of  the  road,  the  street,  the  workshop.  I  want  thine 
experience.”  etc.  Plutarch,  Tract  on  Epicureanism,  c.  22,  says  of  them  sneer- 

ingly;  “ _ and  when  they  make  offerings,  they  only  contemplate  that  part 

pf  the  priest’s  duty,  which  represents  the  slaughtering  cook.”  Again,  De 


Probably  the  most  remarkable  and  beneficent  matter 
connected  with  the  planting  among  the  so-called  abom¬ 
inations  of  the  “vilis  plebicula”  of  Phrygia,  Macedonia, 
and  Rome  was  the  eventual  lifting  of  woman  up  into  a 
sphere  of  equality  with  man.  It  did  this,  and  it  was  a 
thing  never  done  before.  All  through  antiquity  we 
hear  nothing  but  sneers  for  women.  Only  the  one 
mother,  the  mater  familias,  under  the  great  ancient  law 
of  primogeniture,  could  be  honored  and  ennobled.317 
All  the  rest  were  stamped  down  to  be  used  by  men  as 
mere  thiugs  without  dignity  or  honor. 

The  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  Solonic  dis¬ 
pensation  was  to  furnish  immense  numbers  of  places 
and  positions,  the  climbing  upward  into  which  was  ver}^ 
similar  to  the  modern  methods  of  the  civil  employments 
under  governments.  Another  lift  upwards  for  women 
was  marriage.  The  two  worked  together.  It  is  mostly 
among  the  inscriptions  that  we  find  this  history ;  and 
as  in  every  case,  they,  or  their  unions  for  them,  wrote 
these  epitaphs,  monograms  and  protocols,  one  readily 
sees  that  we  have  our  evidence  from  an  unquestionable 
source. 

It  was  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  unions  of 
trades  and  labor  following  the  original  law  requiring 
that  the  jus  coeundi  could  not  go  outside  the  municipal 
organizations,318  should  be  full  of  customs  and  habits 
distasteful  to  the  refined  life  mapped  out  by  the  original 
companions  of  Jesus.  Paul  had  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  first  association  organized  at  Jerusalem 
and  baptized  before  his  own  eyes  in  the  blood  of  the 
martyred  Stephen.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  for  him.  He 
found  men  and  women  of  high  abilities  struggling  to 
raise  from  the  Dionysan  and  Cotyttian  grovelings  and 
saw  his  noble  mission.  Now  was  the  time  to  lift  down- 

Stoicis.  Repugnantibus,  c.  15:  they  are  no  better  than  old  women,  frightening 
children.  Toy  nepl  rH>v  vno  deov  KoAacrea>y  Aoyoy,  w?  oufiey  Sia^e'poyra  tj}?  ’Akkovs 
Kal  rfji  ’AAcfuroOs,  Se  £>y  ra  ncuSeia  rov  /ca/cocr^oAety  ai  yi/you/ces  aveipovaiv,”  and 
warns  us  that  the  long  beard  of  the  priest  of  Isis  stands  for  little;  Ramsay, 
Cit,  Bisk.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  511:  “Complaint  of  Aristidus  about  ‘the  shocking 
Greek  used  by  the  Christians.’” 

317  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  50-53  ;  72;  78,  note  30,  where  this  ancient  law  of  the 
pater  lamilias  is  discussed,  and  the  cause  of  marriage  traced  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  paternity  to  the  first  born  son. 

318  Digest,  III.,  iv.,  §  1:  “Quibus  autem  permissum  est  corpus  habere 
collegii  sociatatisve  sive  cujusque  alterius  eorum  nominis,  proprium  est  ad 
exemplum  reipublica;  habere  res  communes,  arcam  communem  et  actorum 
sive  syndicum,  per  quern  tamquam  in  republica,  quod  communlter  agi  fle- 
rique  oporteat,  agatur  fiat.” 
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trodden  women  out  of  these  abominable  practices.  The 
men,  steeped  in  the  service  of  their  lascivious  goddess, 
objected  and  refused  to  be  reformed.  Do  we  hear  of 
the  women  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  innovation?  We 
have  searched  a  thousand  inscriptions  and  can  find 
nothing  but  a  tendency  of  higher  purity.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  jus  coeundi  woman  in  the  lowly  unions  is 
known  to  have  enormously  braced  and  bolstered  the 
faltering  men.  These  unions,  whether  the  collegia,  the 
eranoi  or  the  Dionysan  Gemeinde,  always  treated  her, 
not  as  a  menial  of  the  patricians,  but  as  an  equal.  Once 
initiated,  she  owned  her  common  share.  She  prepared 
the  common  meal,  managed  the  frequent  banquets  and 
symposiums,  held  a  noble  and  dignified  standing,  mar¬ 
ried  and  reared  lovely  children,  and  the  countless  epi¬ 
taphs  tell  us  in  most  delightful  words  that  her  grave 
was  decorated  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and  that  her 
ebbing  life  was  wept  and  mourned  by  more  even  than 
is  now  the  case  in  our  boasted  aggrandizement.319  Ours 
perish,  but  the  slabs  which  were  chiseled  in  sad  letter¬ 
ing  on  her  heroon  is  here,  legible  and  imperishable  to¬ 
day.  Dr.  Foucart  has  done  their  history  a  service, 
where  he  makes  his  important  admission,  speaking  of 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  societies  in  those  times. 
He  explains  that  woman  had  a  powerful  influence  among 
the  secret  communes,320  and  shows  that  in  the  microcos- 
mic  centers  of  the  future  socialistic  state,  women  had 
the  grand  and  humanizing  boon  of  the  ballot,  and  was 
at  par  with  the  men.  He  further  exhibits  the  fact  that 
she  had  no  such  power  outside  the  secret  unions  in  the 
Athenian  or  an y  other  public  assemblies.  Woman  was 
at  home  only  in  the  secret  unions.321  She  had  much  to 
do  with  the  feasts  and  barbacues,  such  as  to  day  are 
given  on  the  occasion  of  political  victories. 


319  Foucart,  Ass.  Eel,  p.  6:  “Les  femmes  jouaient  un  r51e  important 
dans  les  tbiasos  de  Sabazios  et  d’  IsodaitOs.  Plusieurs  sont  nommees  dans 
un  thiase  de  Salamine ....  Ou  trouve  plusieurs  exemples  du  mSme  fait  dans 
les  soci£t6s  d.e  1'  lie  de  Rhodes  et  des  cotes  voisines.  Quelquefois  meme, 
la  soci£t6  <?tait  unicjuement  composite  de  femmes,  comme  le  acoh'ov  epavKr- 
rpidu'  de  Salamine  ou  elles  forinaient  une  section  distincte,  comme  les  £ia- 

crLjiSes - dans  les  c6r£monies  du  culte,  une  part  considerable  6tait  accor- 

d6e  ou  reserv6e  auxfeinmes.” 

320  Foucart,  Eel.,  pp.  181,  182s*!. 

321  Lamprid.,  In  Heliogab.,  6,  Aug.  Hist.,  7:  Matris  Deum  Sacra  accepit 
et  tauroboliatus  est.”  The  taurobolium  or  barbecue,  cooking  in  state  before 
a  grand  assemblage,  as  is  done  to-day,  was  performed  at  the  feast  of  Cyb- 
ele.  It  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  the  inscr.,  vide  Orell,  2351,  2326,  1899,  2327, 
2323,  2328,  2303,  6147,  and  many  others,  as  2352,  2332. 
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The  power  of  woman  in  those  ancient  communes  was 
unspeakable  and  the  rise  of  her  influence  in  the  world 
caused  by  this  ennobling  jus  coeundi  is  seen  to  be  very 
great  and  important.  She  is  henceforward  called  the 
androgyne  divinity.322  It  was  in  primitive  days  very 
different  from  our  riper  practical  times  in  which  such 
things  are  considered  silly.  If  woman  assumed  digni¬ 
ties  commensurate  with  her  practical  value  in  the  world 
she  was  considered  androgyne.  In  our  later  times  she 
is  called  a  crank.323  The  ancient  is  somewhat  more 
respectful. 

M.  Foucart’s  valuable  notice  of  a  slab,  speaking  of  the 
unions  of  scenic  artists  whom  we  have  all  along  denom¬ 
inated  the  “great  Gemeinde  ”to  distinguish  them  from 
a  multitude  of  other  unions  and  guilds,  assures  us  that 
woman  was  never  admitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
their  organization.  He  makes  one  solitary  exception.324 
It  is  a  grave  problem  whether  these  higher  feelings  in¬ 
nate  in  woman’s  breast  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  Paul’s 
protest  against  the  ancient  abominations.  But  women 
are  known  to  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
membership.  In  Borne  and  many  parts  of  Italy  there 
were  sodalicia  of  young  women  numerous  enough  to  of¬ 
fer  excellent,  ready-made  centers  for  the  Christians  to 
plant  in.326  Freedwomen  and  female  slaves  abounded  in 
the  thiasoi  and  collegia  of  the  common  trade  union 
type,  whereas  only  freeborns  are  found  in  the  scenic 
unions.326  This  is  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

SMAss.Rd.,  p.  107:  “La  conception  d’ une  divinity  androgyne  6tait  fa- 
mili^re  aux  religions  asiatiques,  t6moin  de  mythe  d’Agdistes  en  Phrygie 
et  la  V6nus  barbata  de  Cypre;  Mais  elle  r6pugnait  vivement  aux  Grecs.  ' 

323  Foucart,  .Ass.  Rel.,  nos.  21,  23,  29,  woman  is  shown  endowed  with 
much  dignity.  She  belongs  to  the  dicurwrai  in  the  order  of  the  Serapiastes. 
She  was  irpoipan'<rrpta  (nos.  21,  23,  29).  These  were^  female  officers  of  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility.  She  played  an  important  role  there  in  the  several 
unions.  Women  are  sometimes  called  dtacrtnSe?.  At  Salamis  they  belonged 
to  the  kolvov  roiv  epavLauv,  a  great  dignity. 

824  Foucart,  De  Seen.  Artif..  58,  taking  it  from  slab  of  LeBas  and  Wadd., 
Inscr.  Asie  Mineure,  257:  She  is  the  only  one  thus  far  found...  “duo  choragi 
per  tres  dies  exhibuerunt  in  theatro  mulierem  x°Poxlja^rP^av<  id  est,  quae  si- 
mul  levem  citharam  pulsabat  et  saltabat,  nullo  alio  adhuc  exemplo  feminae 
ingenua}  in  theatro  saltantis,  quam  con  collegii  scenici  participem  sed  in- 
colam  Iasensem,  artem  privatim  meditantem  fuisse  certum  est.” 

326  Orell,  4098,  Rome,  date  not  given  but  early :  and  as  these  were  the 
sodalicia,  the  words  of  Dr.  Foucart,  De  Seen.  Artif.,  pp.  29,  30.  speaking  of 
the  relative  functions  there,  of  women  and  men,  are  instructive:  “Primum 
enim  in  thiasis  par  est  mulierum  et  virorum  ratio,  saepe  etiam  major  muli- 
erum,  quse  aliquando  sodalitatis  sacerdotio  funguntur;  at  contra  scenici 
collegii  feminam  nullam  participem  fuisse  vidimus.” 

326  Ibid.:  “Insuper  libertis  atque  etiam  servis  thiasi  patuerunt,  quum  in¬ 
ter  scenicos  artifices  nullum  nisi  ingenuum  civem  receptum  fuisse  ostendi- 
mus.” 
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that  the  scenic  professions  required  that  most  of  their 
members  should  appear  in  public  before  aristocratic 
audiences;  and  such  was  the  taint  of  slavery  and  of  all 
sorts  of  freed  labor  that  those  not  having  the  mark  of 
social  standing  as  high  at  least  aa  freeborn  life  were  to 
be  hissed  off  the  stage. 

There  is  no  page  of  history  perhaps  in  all  the  world’s 
literature  on  which  woman  so  frequently  or  prominently 
appears  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  history 
lias  been  put  to  the  test  of  a  fiery  crucible  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  might  have  been  abandoned  for 
imposture  but  for  the  collateral  and  corroborating  evi¬ 
dence  of  inscriptions,  more  than  twenty  of  which  have 
been  found  within  that  time,  confirming  its  truth.  We 
have  brought  all  these  under  contribution  to  prove  our 
position.  Defended  by  her  own  epitaphs,  woman,  who 
is  immortalized  in  that  document,  stands  forth  in  all  her 
sweetness  and  glory.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  men¬ 
tions  a  dozen  of  the  ancient  fair,  to  whose  truthfulness 
the  inscriptions  all  stand  as  new  and  incontestable  wit¬ 
nesses.  All  this  proves  that  the  reason  why  woman  is 
so  prominent  and  frequent  a  character  in  this  history  is 
because  she  was  a  noble  and  valuable  constituent  in  the 
unions  used  by  the  Christians  who  sought  and  obtained 
her  powerful  influence  and  practical  aid  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  plant  into  the  highly  moral  activities  of  Christ¬ 
ian  unions  of  which  she  furnished  an  honorable  moiety 
of  the  membership.  De  Rossi,  in  his  excavations  in 
under-ground  Rome  which  are  still  going  on,  has  un¬ 
earthed  sepulchres  and  other  monuments  containing  in- 
inscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  their  names  familiar 
to  New  Testament  readers  and  Sunday  School  scholars, 
with  dates  and  other  signs  indicating  beyond  cavil  that 
these  inscribed  urns,  sarcophagi  and  mausoleums  speak 
of  the  same  Priscilla,  the  same  Chloe,  the  same  Domi- 
tilla  and  Claudia,  whom  Paul  salutes  as  his  co-workers 
in  the  plant. 

Aside  from  Corinth  and  Philippi  where  the  obscene 
goddess  Cotytto  held  the  charm  and  swayed  the  de¬ 
moralization  which  festered  among  the  simple-minded 
proletaries,  Paul  is  known  to  have  had  trouble  with  his 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  These  people,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Carians,  were  laughing-stocks  to  the 
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Romans.327  It  is  among  them  that  we  have  so  many  ab¬ 
surdities  and  ridiculous  practices.  The  celebrated  cal- 
lipygiaii  dances  were  seen  among  the  susceptible  maid¬ 
ens  of  Phrygia  and  Caria,828  but  if  they  were  organized 
into  the  order  of  the  artists  there  are  no  evidences  of  it 
at  our  command.  Women  of  unworthy  character  were 
employed  by  the  kings  and  nobility  to  perform,  not  ar¬ 
tistically,  but  by  an  alluring  exposure.329  Although  it 
probably  is  true,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Foucart  informs  us, 
that  such  practices  were  never  known  in  the  unions  of 
the  great  Gemeinde,  yet  there  were  not  only  at  Rome 
but  throughout  pro-consular  Rome,  unions  of  lupercal- 
ian  fetichs  against  which  Cicero  railed  when  combating 
Clodius  who,  B.C.  58,  caused  the  repeal  of  a  conspiracy 
law  thus  giving  the  workmen  the  right  to  organize  their 
unions.330  He  compared  the  innocent  but  voting  unions 
to  the  lupercalia  in  order  to  intensify  and  heighten  the 
oratorical  effect  of  his  sneer.  These  unions  also  came 
under  the  Solonic  dispensation  and  were  afterwards 
planted  into  and  utilized  by  the  Christians,  having  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code. 

The  apostles  were  accused  of  introducing  asceticism, 
which  circumscribed  the  little  of  pleasure  and  liberty 
the  unions  enjoyed.331  A  long  period  of  wrangling  fol¬ 
lowed  the  protest  of  St.  Paul  against  these  practices, 
heightened  by  his  other  protest  against  the  manufacture 
of  idols  by  the  unions  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 
In  this  last  he  appears  to  have  preached  the  doctrines 
of  a  confirmed  bigot.  The  two  protests  set  abroad  a 
vast  and  tiresome  wrangling  which  assumed  a  dis¬ 
rupting  gnosticism  and  caused  great  splits  in  the  whole 
system. 

3*7  Cicero,  Pro.  Flacc.,  27:  “Utrum  igitur  nostrum  est  an  vestrum  hoc 
proverbium;  Phrygem  plagis  fieri  solere  meliorem?  Quid  de  tota  Caria? 
Nonne  hoc  vestra  voce  vulgatum  est;  si  quid  cum  periculo  experiri  velis, 
in  Care  id  potissimum  esse  faciendum  ?  Quid  porro  in  Graeco  sermone  tarn 
tritum  est,  quam  si  quis  despicatui  ducitur,  ut  Mysorum  ultimus  esse  dica- 
tur.” 

328  Athenaeus,  554  D.;  Muller,  Archceol.  der.  Kunst.,  §  377,  2,  KaAAuri/yo?. 
There  is  a  far-famed  statue  of  Venus  so-named  still  extant.  It  is  at  Naples, 
The  callipygian  dance  was  the  celebrated  yuidj  dance  of  the  Phrygian  girls. 
While  dancing  they  twisted  their  nude  bodies  around  in  an  indecent  and 
tempting  manner. 

329  Chrysostom,  XI.,  p.  428:  “In  theatris  nudse  mulieres  comparent.” 
These  did  not  belong  to  the  unions. 

330  The  orator’s  remarks  are  quoted  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  344,  note  30. 

331  An  example  of  the  grossness  of  the  lupercalian  unions  is  given  by 
Livy,  xxxix.,  9,  in  the  story  of  the  adolescentulus ,  who  in  the  ordeal  of  inia- 
tion  into  one  was  required  to  abstain  from  women  for  a  period  of  ten 
days:  “decern  dierum  castimonia  opus  esse.” 
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Before  speaking  of  the  Gnostic  schemes  of  philosophy 
which  set  in  as  early  as  tfin  first  century  with  the  Car- 
pocratian  trouble,  we  will  touch  again  upon  the  protest 
against  the  manufacture  of  idols  forbidden  by  Paul. 
The  Carpocratian  philosohpy,  that  of  free-will  love  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  based  on  Plato’s  laws,332  had  some  back¬ 
ing  during  the  second  century;  but  had  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  at  Paul’s  time.  Tertullian  declares  that 
God  continued  “by  probity,  the  artificers  of  idols.”  He 
says  they  never  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  House  of 
the  Lord,  and  spurns  the  excuse  that  they  had  nothing 
else  whereon  to  live.  But  Irenseus  here  runs  against 
scripture.383 

A  fact  which  has  not  yet  been  told  from  an  economic 
standpoint  is,  that  the  trade  unions  worked  for  the 
state  or  state  religion,  which  was  the  same  thing.  The 
members  voted  annually  for  the  election  of  proper  offi¬ 
cers  to  influence.  These  officers  controlled  the  public 
works;  and  when  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  workmen, 
knew  their  political  power  and  influence,  and  always 
awarded  them  the  work  by  which  their  life  and  organi¬ 
zations  were  maintained.  We  are  happy  in  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  abundant  evidence  of  this. 

But  while  this  was  going  on  in  proper  fashion,  other 
and  more  disreputable  things  also  occupied  their  minds. 
They  boasted  of  their  ithyphallic  abominations,334and  in¬ 
trigued  with  one  another336  and  as  we  all  know,  in  many 

332  Plato  wanted  young  men  of  the  best  military  powers,  and  highest 
blood,  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  women,  so  that  the 
bravest  children  should  be  begotten  to  the  state,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  need  of  strong  children  to  work  the  protection  of  the  state.  See  Plato, 
Laws;  also  Republic.  Clement,  Protrept,  4,  shows  that  the  artisans  used  to 
be  occupied  making  all  sorts  of  goods:  “Your  makers  of  such  images  and 
paintings,  and  your  workers  in  metals  and  paint  have  introduced  a  motley 
crowd  of  divinities  in  the  field  of  satyrs  and  Pans;  In  the  woods,  Nereids 
and  Oreads  and  Hamadryads;  in  the  waters,  rivers  and  fountains,  Naiads, 
and  in  the  seas,  Nereiads.” 

333  I  Cor.,  vii.,  20:  “Let  every  man  abide  by  the  same  calling  wherein 
he  was  called.”  This  may  be  here  compared  with  Solon,  who  excused  all 
trade  unions,  even  that  of  the  corsair:  ’E7ri  Aiav  o i\oy.evo<;. 

334  Liid.,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  18:  “Sie  trieben  ihre  nicht  gerade  zlichtigen 
Spasse  offen  vor  aller  Welt,  als  ob  das  ein  Privilegium  ihres  Alters  sei  und 
erklarten  frei  idv<f>a\\oi  ecrpev  oi  avveiKeypevoi  Kai  epoovre?  ovs  av  rjfj.li’  86£y  na- 
lOfjLti’  Kal  Hyxofiey.”  But  they  generally  had  the  burial  attachment;  See  id., 
p.  21  :  “In  Grabschriften  aus  Teos  kommen  in  Kranzen  eingeschlossen  zahl- 
reiche  Krvyiihnungen  von  Thiasoten  vor,  als  oi  diaaoi  narrei  CIG.,  3101,3112, 
to  Kou’bi/  toji'  II  av  adr)  v  ai  a  tu)v,  to  kolv 6v  tu>v  AiovvaiacrTiov,  die  alle  den  Todten 
durch  den  iiblichen  Kranz  geehrt  haben.” 

335  Clement  Alex.,  Protept.,  c.  2.  In  this  instance  of  later  years,  given 
by  Clement,  the  Christians  were  the  iconoclasts.  The  prevalence  of  phal¬ 
lic  worship  under  the  Pluto  and  Dionysos  and  the  vile  honors  to  the  pud¬ 
enda  as  he  terms  it,  together  with  other  abominations  which  caused  much 
wantonness,  aggravated  them  to  seize  and  destroy  the  idols 
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cases  with  the  higher  classes,  to  insult  Paul  and  drive 
him  away.  He  had  a  similar  but  more  romantic  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  girl  Thecla;  and  it  turns  out  to  have  tran¬ 
spired  in  a  genuine  house  of  a  lord  or  dictator  named 
Onesiphorus,  an  epitomized  account  of  which  we  give  in 
the  note  below.336 

This  touching  story  of  Paul  and  Thecla  written  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  believed  by  Baronius,  Locrinus,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Wake  and  Grabe  who  edited  the  Septuagint,  to 
be  reliable,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  persecu¬ 
tions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story’s  general  outline 
but  what  might  have  transpired.  The  miraculous  part 
regarding  her  escape  from  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre  may  have  been  overstrained.  The  girl 
lived  at  Lystra  in  a  house  so  near  the  secret  temple  or 
pholeterion  where  the  members  used  to  snuggle  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  the  eloquent  man  lecture,  that  from  her 
open  window  unseen,  she  could  distinctly  hear  him.  It 
is  said  that  she  followed  Paul.  This  story  was  laughed 
at  until  recently  De  Bossi  has  discovered  her  ashes  in 
the  martyrs’  cemetery  of  the  Via  Ostiensis  at  Rome.337 

Clearing  the  movement  of  low  practices  at  a  time 
wrhen  paganism,  after  receiving  its  license  of  evil  by  a 
reaction  upon  the  word  of  the  great  conquests,  was 
no  easy  matter.  The  unions  followed  the  habits  of  the 

336  The  plot  of  the  story  shows  clearly  that  the  meeting  house  was  a 
KvpLaKij  of  some  secret  union  of  lowly  persons.  Thecla  was  a  high-born  girl, 
engaged  to  marry  a  rich  man  she  disliked,  in  order  to  please  her  aristocratic 
mother.  Paul  came  to  a  secret  brotherhood  to  preach.  Thecla  was  of  too 
high  birth  to  be  admitted  by  the  sphere  she  circulated  in,  as  it  would  be 
scandalous  and  degrading;  but  she  overheard  the  voice  of  the  Word  by 
stealth,  from  the  outside.  She  was  converted  and  afterward  eavesdropped, 
overhearing  night  after  night,  the  new  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  terrible  re¬ 
sults  when  her  mother  found  it  out  caused  her  to  break  away  from  mother, 
betrothed  and  home,  and  her  ashes  of  a  martyr  are  now  in  Rome;  see  the 
lollowing  note  3  7,  giving  the  remarks  of  De  Rossi,  who  has  recently  dis¬ 
covered  her  epitaph.  We  subjoin  a  brief  synopsis  of  Thecla; 

It  was  the  House  o;  Onesiphorus;  place  Lystra;  Thamy'ris,  her  lover; 
Theclia  her  mother;  Dernas  and  Hermoges  vilify  them.  Thecla  sat  in  her 
own  home  window  near  enough  to  overhear.  Paul  was  accused  before  the 
governor.  When  Thecla  was  an  outcast,  Paul  accompanied  her  to  Antioch. 
She  belonged  to  the  royal  family. 

337  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I.,  p.  192;  “Via  Ostiensis.  Et  sic  vadis  ad 

Occidentem  et  invenies  S.  Felicem  Episcopum  et  mart _ et  descendis  per 

gradus  ad  Corpus  ejus,  et  sic  vadis  ad  Paulum,  Via  Ostiensis,  et  anstrali 
parte  cernis  Ecclesiam  Teclse  (Theclae)  supra  Montem  positam,  in  qua  cor¬ 
pus  ejus  quiescit  in  spelunca  in  aquilonia  parti  ”  Again,  id.,  p.  283:  “Via 
Ostiensis:  Duodecima  porta  et  via  Ostiensis  dicitur  modo  porta  S.  Pauli 
vocatur,  quia  juxta  earn  requiescit  in  Ecclesia  sua. 

Idemque  Timotheus  martyr,  et  non  longe  in  ecclesia,  S,  Teclae  sunt 
martyres  Felix  et  Andactus  et  Nemesius.”  Again,  id.,  p.  182;  Paulus  Ste- 
i’uvvvs,  Thecla.  Prope  quoque  basilicae  Pauli  Ecclesia  S.  Theclae  est 
u. d  corpore  jacet,” 
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outside  forms  of  life.  Everybody  believed  in  gods  and 
goddesses  and  conformed.338  This  early  attempt  to  stifle 
it  was  not  made  any  too  soon;  for  with  all  the  precau¬ 
tion  against  it,  the  Carpocratian  system  of  Gnosticism 
came  and  ruled  for  a  long  time  threatening  to  break  up 
the  very  theory  of  the  family,  and  herein  is  attributed 
to  a  large  extent  the  early  breaking  up  of  the  agapse, 
through  the  outrageously  wanton  abuses  of  it  by  the 
Carpocratians.339. 

The  principal  source  of  the  difficulty  supposed  to 
have  existed  between  Paul  and  the  immediate  compan¬ 
ions  of  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  these  abominations 
and  the  contest  against  the  manufacture  by  the  unions, 
of  idols  through  which  they  got  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  living.  We  have  already  recounted  the  story 
of  Paul  and  Demetrius  at  Ephesus,  showing  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  unions  to  the  introduction  of  any  innova¬ 
tion  against  their  trade.  The  same  trouble  with  Dio- 
trephes  was  experienced  about  the  same  time,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  recount  all  we  know.340  Unfortunately 
these  evidences  are  left  in  the  dark  on  account  of  the 
laws  establishing  an  espionage  by  the  police  who  were 
shadowing  them  at  every  hand  under  the  lex  Julia, 
wherein  all  unions  were  forbidden  except  the  burial  at¬ 
tachment  as  already  explained.  Dr.  Ramsay  has  effec¬ 
tively  explained  this  in  his  book  on  Phrygia,  and  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this  work  cannot  but  convince  the  most  skep¬ 
tical  critic  of  the  excessive  secrecy  necessary  to  the 
Christians  when  propagating  their  ideas  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  For  two  centuries  they  did  not  dare  to  letter  one 
of  their  numerous  epitaphs  except  with  misleading 
signs.  The  cross  was  a  sign  of  Christianity;  conse¬ 
quently  they  dared  not  engrave  the  cross.  There  was 

338  Synes,  Enc.  Ccdv.,  p.  185:  "'Ootis  \a&pa  pey  eari  noyrjpbs  kou  ovSev  a\\o 
nape\erai  yyu>pi<rpa  rov  &ia(ru>Ti]s  eiyaL  rrjf  Kotvos,  ei  p.6vov  ev  touto  <f>avcLj),  nepi 
n\fi<rrov  t<xs  rpi\a<;  noiovpeyos,  a>v  eya\ei<f>eiv  re  auras  icai  /3ocrrpvxi£ei»',  eutJus  &n- 
aat  npoxfipov  finely  on  rjj  Xuoy  i?e<|5  /cai  roi s  TiJv^aAois  d)pyia<e.” 

339  The  ayanaL,  or  love-feasts  were  as  early  as  the  apostles,  I  Cor.,  xi., 
31,  and  were  common  in  the  early  Greek  churches,  and  certainly  in  the 
still  earlier  unions.  For  much  on  the  Carpocratian  system,  see  Clem. 
Alex.,  Stromat.,  cap.  2,  communism  of  women. 

340  Doane,  Bible  Mith.,  p.  260,  speaking  of  Isis,  in  much  adoration  at 
Rome  during  the  time  of  Juvenal,  and  of  course  much  before.  The  paint¬ 
ers  got  their  livelihood  by  picturing  beautiful  images.  These  pictures  were 
generally  of  the  miraculous  cure,  but  were  often  obscene  representations 
of  her  or  of  Anubis.  The  arayeVurjcris  and  napdeyoyeyyecris  or  virgin  deliv¬ 
erance  were  extremely  common  pictures  and  paintings  of  this  and  other 
sorts  had  a  lively  sale.  Accompanying  the  picture  was  a  prayer.  Horace, 
Tibul.,  I.,  Eleg.,  III.,  gives  one:  ‘  Nunc.  Dea,  nunc,  securre  mihi,  nam  posse 
inederi  Picta  docet  teinptes  rnulta  tabella  tuis.” 
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an  upright,  dagger-shaped  sign,  allowable  to  the  unions 
as  an  indication  of  salvation  from  suffering  through 
their  patron  god  Dionysus,  forerunner  of  the  coming 
messiah,  which  was  admissible  in  the  epitaphs  of  the  le¬ 
galized  burial  attachment  of  the  lex  Julia;  but  it  being 
pagan,  the  converted  could  not  do  otherwise  than  alter 
the  blade  of  the  dagger  in  a  manner  understood  by  their 
own  initiates  but  never  understood  by  the  police.  It 
succeeded;  and  by  a  later  analysis  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  come  in  possession  of  a  multitude  of  Christ¬ 
ian  inscriptions  supposed  by  those  ancient  military 
spies  to  have  been  pagan  and  to  have  conformed  to  the 
official  religion.  The  same  guarded  language  is  again 
discernible  in  the  account  written  by  some  unknown 
author  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 

One  acquainted  with  the  multitudinous  unions  at  the 
Pisidian  Antioch  into  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
received  and  the  account  given  by  Neander  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  turned  away  from  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  and  were  entertained  by  some  strange  secret 
brotherhood  where  they  found  no  opposition  but  ac¬ 
complished  a  splendid  church  organization  at  Lystra, 
can  catch  the  inner  workings  of  the  plant.  The  orator 
dared  not  call  this  union  by  the  real  name  as  a  collegium 
or  eranos  or  hetaera  or  synedria  or  koinon,  one  of  which 
it  certainly  was,  but  covered  his  real  meaning  by  call¬ 
ing  it  a  confraternity.  Had  he  said  hetaera  which  was  a 
trade  union,  it  would  have  caused  a  suspicion  and  a 
looking  into  by  the  governor’s  secret  police  and  spies, 
and  indeed  the  extinguishment  of  the  church. 

Onesiphorus  who  gave  his  “House”  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  new  G-osjiel  at  Lystra,  was  a  crowned  lord 
of  some  secret  union  of  influence.  He  was  probably  a 
quinquennalis  with  much  influence  in  the  city,  though 
the  trade  he  conducted  is  unknown.  His  name  occurs 
in  the  Bible  several  times;  and  we  may  hopefully  look 
for  some  additional  discovery  which  will  attest  the  trade 
he  conducted  at  Lystra.341 

8*1  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  in  verb.  “Onesiphorus — ’O(o)<n</>opos — bringer  of 
profit,  is  named  twice  only  in  the  2V.  T.  viz.:  II  Tim.,  I.,  16-18.  Aw<£tj  JAeos 
o  Kvpios  tu>  ’Ovri<Ti.<f>6pov  oi ko>,  oti  7roAA<x/as  pe  aue i//vfe  xai  tjjs  aA v<tlv  pov  ovk  in- 
jl&xvvih 7.  Again,  iv.,19:  'Aanaaai  npi<TKav  xai  ’AKvAai/  xai  to v  'Ovrjaiifropov  olxov. 
Further  on:  “And  in  the  latter  passage  he  singles  out  ‘the  Household  of 
Onesiphorus”  as  worthy  of  special  greeting.  Then  again;  “But  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  members  of  the  family  were  also  active  Christians.”  His 
(cvpia/oo?  had  become  an  influential  microcosm  as  is  proved  by  the  Greek 
original:  “Aior}  eAeos  o  xvptos  tio  ’O^rjai^opov  otxw." 
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Paul  went  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  This  was  a  Phry¬ 
gian  city.  It  was  situated  in  Pisidia,  a  subdivision  of 
Armenia.  It  abounded  in  secret  unions.  There  were 
unions  of-  marble  workers,  weavers,342  shoemakers,  hym- 
nodoi  of  the  Dionysan  artists,  unions  of  coral  workers, 
masons  and  many  others.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
arrived  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  they  found  a  Jewish 
synagogue  with  closed  doors;  or  as  Neander  has  re¬ 
corded  the  event,  they  were  driven  away  and  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  a  “House.”  He  further  admits  that  this  expe¬ 
rience  was  all  among  the  lowly  and  poor  who  opened 
their  little  kuriakos  or  temple  for  their  reception.  Here 
in  secrecy  and  obscurity  they  remained  and  actually 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  prosperous  church.  But 
those  who  had  opposed  their  preaching  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  had  among  them  a  few  “aristocratic  women,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  city,” 
who  incited  their  husbands  to  drive  them  away.  The 
same  author  also  admits  that  the  church  thus  estab¬ 
lished  was  composed  of  poor  craftsmen.343  To  empha¬ 
size  this  we  have  some  valuable  evidence  sustaining  the 
position  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  invited  to  the 
unions  that  swarmed  at  that  time  throughout  Phrygia. 
Phrygia  was  the  home  of  the  unions  which  clustered,  as 
we  have  shown  in  our  dissertation  on  the  Apameian 
shoemakers  of  Shoemaker’s  street,  into  many  busy  un¬ 
ions  under  the  Solonic  law.  Their  remains  are  found 
in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  and  we  have  an  inscription 
showing  at  least  one  of  the  very  decade  in  the  first 
century,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  there.  The 
towns  not  being  very  large  nor  the  organization  im¬ 
portant,344  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  members  of  this 

342  Arnobius,  Adv.  Gentes,  V.-,  §  14,  with  note  8,  of  Bishop  Coxe,  in  Ante- 
Nicine  Fath.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  495,  on  the  abuses  practiced  among  the  unions  of 
Pessinus,  before  the  arrival  of  Paul,  who  worked  reforms.  Girls  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  loom,  among  the  gentiles.  Arnobius,  speaking  of  the  “horrible 
amusement”  that  prevailed  there,  says  that  even  old  women  joined:  “Do 
you  yourselves  seem  to  hear  girls  at  the  loom,  wiling  away  the  working 
hours,  or  old  women  seeking  diversions  for  credulous  children  ?”  Then 
follows  a  dissertation  too  low  and  obscene  to  print.  Driven  to  the  inde- 
cences  of  Cybele,  there  were  longings  for  something  higher  and  better,  and 
there  is  mention  of  their  longings  for  a  return  of  the  reign  of  Saturn. 

3t3  Neander,  Planting,  Book  III.,  ch.  i i i. ;  Tertull.,  Apol.,  xv..  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  circumstance  reminds  us  of  Pessinus  being  the  seat  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Phrygian  worship  of  Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods. 

844  Qehler,  MSS.,  Antiochia  Pisidia;  Cu  ©uxo-eirou — Thiasus  liberi;  CIL.. 
III.,  291,  Erste  Jahrh.  nach  Chr.  Like  the  inscrs.  of  Apameia,  Kelainus 
on  Acropolis,  recorded  by  Ramsay,  supra,  see  index.  It  is  bi-lingual  which 
of  itself  is  evidence  that  the  members  are  mostly  exiles  from  Rome,  driven 
out  by  Caligula,  as  it  is  too  early  for  the  edict  of  Claudius. 
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union  must  liave  known  the  circumstance,  and  would 
have  taken  a  part  in  the  planting  of  Paul.  Another 
proof  that  this  Pisidian  plant  was  originally  in  a  broth¬ 
erhood  of  the  jus  coeundi  is,  that  the  unions  here  "were 
protected  by  the  legalized  attachment  of  the  burial 
clause;  for  near  here  we  also  find  examples  of  this  sort, 
very  suggestive  cf  meaning  in  this  direction.345 

After  planting  in  little  Antioch,  they  went  to  a  place 
not  far  from  there  called  Iconium,  and  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  we  have,  they  met  with  a  very  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  They  also  visited  the  neighboring  city  of  Lys- 
tra.  Neander,  also  Smith  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Knowledge,  inform  us  after  their  great  research,  that 
Lystra,  possessing  no  synagogue  or  Jewish  meeting¬ 
house  and  there  being  no  Jews,  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  make  their  propaganda  by  “entertain¬ 
ing  into  conversations.”  346  This  is  rather  laughable. 
But  the  full  story  reveals  more.  An  examination  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  ancient  unions  had  the  kuriakos  or 
petty  synagogue,  such  as  at  Rome,  recently  discovered 
by  the  under-ground  researches  of  De  Rossi,  are  called 
schools  or  scliolse  in  Greek,  just  the  place  to  entertain 
conversations  in  the  dense  secret  of  their  penetralia. 
They  were  old.  Strict  discipline  was  required  by  their 
laws,  which  we  are  in  possession  of  through  their  in¬ 
scriptions.  Of  course  then,  wherever  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  found  them,  they  were  accessible  to  a  ready-made 
audience  already  half  converted  through  their  own  dis¬ 
cussion  of  miserable  life  and  the  failure  of  their  patron 
goddess  to  rescue  them.347  Besides  this,  they  had  had 
apostles  and  evangelists  of  their  own  for  centuries. 

No  explanation  other  than  that  these  organizations 
abounded  and  welcomed  Paul  with  a  friendly  embrace, 
can  reconcile  with  the  truth,  the  words  of  the  Bible 
Dictionary  where  occurs  this  statement,  that  he  sailed 
from  Paphos  to  Perga  in  Pamphilia  and  went  thence  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  where  they  found  temples:  “a  col- 

345  Oehler,  MSS.,  ’Opyewve?:  ‘‘Sorge  fur  das  Begrabniss  durch  Bestreit- 
ung  der  Kosten.  Einrichtung  des  Denkmales,  Thiasiten  der  Magna  Mater.” 

346  Neander,  Planting ,  Book  III.,  iii. ;  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  III.,  p,  2369S<W., 
Article,  Paul  the  Apostle. 

347  Rams.,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  Vol..  II.,  p.  534,  inscr.  388,  under  heading  of 
Christian  Inscriptions  of  S.  IV.  Phrygia,  describes  a  Christian  epitaph  of  the 
butchers  of  this  section.  The  words  “k ai  toZ?  reKioi?”  we  read  as  referring 
to  his  many  children,  ie:  the  flock  of  which  Avp. ’Aprepa?,  was  the  lord  or 
Kiipios.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  brotherhood  of  the  butchers,  and  shows 
that  later  the  plant  of  the  evangelists  became  prosperous  and  populous. 
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ony,”  said  to  be  of  Jews.  Here  too,  Paul  speaks  out 
boldly.  He  is  among  the  non-Jew  pagans.  This  is  not 
the  great  Antioch.  There  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  apostles  found  many  eranoi  and  thiasoi, 
or  that  there  was  a  hot-bed  within  which  to  plant  the 
Gentile  church.348 

Neander,  who  is  loth  to  acknowledge  anything  favor¬ 
ing  the  plant  among  the  poor,  is  forced  out  and  obliged 
to  speak  plainly  regarding  their  habit  of  participating 
at  a  common  table.349  He  makes  a  clear  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  the  first  organization  was  a  microcosm  of  the 
forth-coming  universal  condition  of  prime  if  not  upper¬ 
most  importance. 

Neander  who  groped  about  for  years  among  old  man¬ 
uscripts,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  found  other  help  than  that  of  Jews.  He  hates  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Word  dived  into  labor’s  dens  in  a  land  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  works  of  these  earnest  apostles;  so  like  sev¬ 
eral  other  commentators  when  they  run  across  such  in¬ 
stances,  he  leaves  his  riper  opinion  somewhat  obscured 
by  an  allusion  to  them,  without  apparently  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  society.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  societies  like  these  made  it  easier  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  organize  themselves  in  similar  associations.369 
Though  this  is  not  a  positive  statement  that  the  Phry¬ 
gian  hymnodoi  were  actually  converted  to  the  new 
faith,  yet  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  regular 
epigraphical  reports  of  the  expert  linguists  and  palseo- 
graphists  sent  out  on  exploring  and  excavating  labors 
from  the  schools  of  archaeology  are  beginning  to  use 
terms  which  are  unmistakable.  When  an  old  trade  un¬ 
ion  a  few  years  ago  was  found  completely  christianized 
at  Flaviopolis,  they  said:351  It  is  interesting  to  see 
these  trade  guilds,  so  common  under  the  empire  in  Asia 

3*8  In  proof  of  this,  see  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  p.  2372,  where  it  is  recorded 
that;  “The  two  went  together  through  Syria  and  Galatia,  visiting  the 
churches.”  What  churches  ?  How  could  there  be  churches  in  this  hos¬ 
tile  pagan  land,  never  before  visited  by  an  evangelist  I  The  answer  is 
that  they  found  the  kvpmlkoL  in  numbers  organized  under  the  ancient  jus 
coeundi  as  their  ready-made  foothold. 

349  Neander,  Planting ,  Book  III.,  ch.  v. :  “The  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Supper  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as 
members  of  one  family,  joined.” 

350  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg,,  Vol.,  II.,  p.  630,  note  2. 

351  Joum.  of  Hellenic  Study,  XI.,  1890,  p.  236,  no.  1.  The  date  of  this 
Phrygian  inscription  is  placed  later,  but  it  only  shows  that  the  plant  had 
thrived  from  a  much  earlier  time.  Oehler,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says: 
“Es  wird  notig  zu  untersuchen  in  wie  weit  Christen  in  Vereinen  und  gff* 
werblichen  Genossenschaften  vertreten  sind.” 
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Minor,  passing  unchanged  into  the  church.”  352  We  have 
hinted  that  these  Christian  unions,  many  of  which 
were  allied  to  Dionysan  artists  who  had  their  home  in 
and  around  the  two  Antiochs  and  became  known  of  late 
to  the  German  scholars  as  the  great  Gemeinde,  began, 
after  waiting,  hoping  and  discussing  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  their  scholse  and  their  symposiums,  to  look  for 
a  more  promising  messiah  to  relieve  their  miseries  than 
their  long  honored  Attis,  Dionysus  and  Cybele.  In  fact 
they  were  cultivating  a  divinity  known  as  the  forerun¬ 
ner,  at  the  time  Paul  visited  this  region.  The  Greek 
name  of  this  divinity  was  Dionysus  Kathegemon.  He 
was  the  avant-courier.  Spoken  rapidly,  this  first  name 
sounds  somewhat  like  John,  and  as  all  the  Phrygian 
brotherhoods  were  baptists,  we  may  imagine  that  they 
at  least  would  take  graciously  to  our  celebrated  pioneer 
who,  like  Dionysus  when  in  the  flesh  as  the  forerunner 
heralding  the  messiah,  suffered  martyrdom.353  Dr.  Fou- 
cart  who  admits  that  Pessinus,  a  part  of  Galatia,  was 
the  center  of  this  religion,  proves  that  the  ancient  Pa 
or  Papas  used  as  the  familiar  names  for  this  deity,  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  pope;  and  cites  the  inscription  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Greek  body,  as  evidence.354 

These  were  the  cities  and  countries  in  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  planted  the  first  Christian  churches,  and  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  to  these 
people.  They  were  organized  hives  of  industry.  The 
union  just  quoted  was  an  organization  of  wool  workers. 
We  find  almost  ever}"  trade  represented.  We  find  them 
prosperous,  happy,  sitting  at  a  common  table  with  dea¬ 
cons  and  deaconesses  attending  to  the  daily  355  minis- 

362  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  XI.,  1890,  p.  236.  The  Greek  of  this  christianized 
trade  union  of  woolworkers,  reads  as  follows:  'Ynep  aoirypLa^  tov  evreKovc 
< rvvepyeiov  rwv  yva<f>e<av  rr\v  p.erep lav  Tjp.oiv  ravrrjv  Kapirofyopiav  Se\ov  Aeanora  napa 
tuv  apxlw  <rov  Sov\<ov,  napex<vv  a<f>ea iv  apapriwv  Tats  ^perepais  \f/v\ali  nai  Ka\r/v, 
airaAoyiav.” 

363  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bitfi.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  375,  discussing  the  relationship  of 
the  above-mentioned  Swrrjp  and  Mev  ’Ayadaipcov,  says:  “In  illustration  of 
the  complex  priesthood,  a  Roman  epitaph  may  be  quoted  ( Kaibel,  1449): 
“Kei/xat  AvpijAtos  ’Avramos  6  teal  tepevs  rtov  Te  tJewv  navraiv,  npuiTOv  BovaSiijs,  «Ira 
pijTpos  deujv  Kai  Aiovvaov  Kadr)yep.ovos  toutois  e/creAe'cras  p-varypia,  k.t.A.  We 
are  very  suspicious  that  as  the  distance  between  Galilee  and  Pisidia  was 
but  a  few  miles,  there  was  some  relationship  here,  in  Phrygian  imagina¬ 
tion. 

36t  CIG.,  3817.  The  city  of  Pessinus  or  Galatia  was  celebrated  for  this 
worship.  Strabo,  567  has  given  us  the  best  statement:  “neo-o-u'ovs  S’  iarlv 
epiropiov  twv  ravTi ]  peyiarov,  iep'ov  e\ov  ttjs  prjrpo?  tUv  deiov  <refJa.ap.ov  peyaAou 
Tvyxavov'  KaAoOai  6’  avTT)v  ’AySianv." 

366  Chrysostom  reverts  to  those  early  times  with  a  sigh.  Vo!.  IX.,  94: 
'Christianorum  priscorum  vita  communis.” 
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trations.  They  were  manufacturers.  They  had  all 
things  common.  When  they  took  on  the  faith  in  the 
Saviour  they  made  the  church  their  old  kuriakos  over 
into  a  temple  of  Christian  love  and  kept  their  econom¬ 
ical  habits.  Such  churches  were  bound  to  prosper. 
Hardly  indeed  was  the  transition  from  paganism  per¬ 
ceptible.366  Differing  in  one  point  from  old  official 
methods  they  would  not  pay  tribute  to  the  heathen 
csesarisim  This  brought  them  into  frequent  troubles. 
Because  they  refused  to  attend  the  regular  official  wor¬ 
ship  and  refused  to  buy  the  pagan  sacrifices  they  were 
persecuted.  It  was  the  money  question.  To  attend 
the  pagan  service  and  buy  the  lambs,  beeves,  poultry 
and  other  eatables  of  the  so-called  sacrifices  at  a  ruin¬ 
ous  price  would  heap  large  profits  into  the  pagan  tem¬ 
ple  which  was  an  instrument  of  the  official  religion  and 
a  part  of  the  state;  it  would  make  their  earnings  a 
considerable  factor  of  the  national  incomes.  The  per¬ 
secutions  were  a  natural  political  result.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  was  necessary  to  belong  to  a  brotherhood  in 
which  they  could  have  their  own  common  table,  their 
own  common  sacrifices  independently  of  the  old  official 
duty,  because  if  they  could  escape  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  from  the  outrageous  prices  demanded  for  these 
sacrifices  by  the  priests  at  the  temples,  at  best  no  better 
than  speculating  market  stalls,  they  added  not  only  a 
boon  of  freedom  but  a  large  economical  advantage;  be¬ 
cause  by  their  own  plan  they  could  buy  with  combined 
monthly  dues,  sufficient  for  the  whole  brotherhood  at 
wholesale  prices,  without  this  speculating  middleman  at 
all.  This  economy  was  a  good  half  of  their  revenue, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity  which 
struck  out  for  independence  was  a  great  economical  as 
well  as  religious  reform.  We  ought  to  be  profiting  by 
it  to-day.  But  we  have  gone  back  to  the  ancient  pro¬ 
vision  speculator  and  nothing  is  so  needful  as  a  Jesus 
to  go  into  the  infamous  temples  of  speculation  and  tear 
down  the  altars  of  greed  and  whip  out  the  priests  and 
money  changers  who,  as  before,  still  infest  the  sanctu¬ 
aries  of  mankind. 

856  Ramsay,  Git.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  609,  no.  506,  describes  a  OiWos  of 
this  vicinity  :  “On  a  marble  stele,  with  the  relief  of  MeV,  with  Phrygian  cap 
and  crescent  on  the  shoulders;  ’Ayadrj  «tovs  Mrji'l  'A(TKar)i’tZ  <£pdrpa 

‘HAio(/>wtos  ’A(/tioj(ou  tea l  Tlovtiov  Mdpxou  avedrjKav.”  Dr.  Oehler  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  <f>pdrpa  was  a  regular  union  under  the  Solonic  dispensation. 
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All  over  this  land  of  Galatia  which  was  really  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Phrygia  including  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  Apam- 
eia,  Akmonia  and  other  marts,  the  Christian  culture 
found  a  warm  welcome  among  the  numberless  unions, 
who  had  a  right  to  expect  that  their  great,  all-powerful 
pybele,  mother  of  the  gods,  and  her  son  Dionysus,  pat¬ 
ron  of  economical  prosperity  and  giver  of  joys  to  men, 
would  come  down  from  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven  and 
rescue  them  from  want  and  danger.  But  they  came  not  . 
and  at  last  a  lowly,  crucified  Jesus  appeared  in  infinite 
humility,  to  tell  them  to  persevere,  build  their  socialism 
higher,  hold  good  their  common  table  and  communal 
love  and  fight  free  of  Caesar’s  exacting  tribute. 

Previously  to  A.D.  54,  Paul  lived  a  long  time  at  Anti¬ 
och,  supposed  by  most  commentators  to  be  the  greater 
capital  city,  but  more  probably  both.  From  these  cen¬ 
ters  he  made  excursions,  often  hiding  away  mysteri¬ 
ously,  and  once  for  a  term  of  several  years.351  Whither 
he  disappeared  to  again  emerge  rested  and  robust  no¬ 
body  knows.  He  was  a  craftsman  engaged  in  furnish¬ 
ing  scenic  outfits  for  the  artists.  It  is  a  new  discovery 
that  this  region  abounded  in  secret  unions,  including 
those  of  the  Dionysan  artists  known  by  at  least  thirty 
fine  instances  which  we  have  collected,  to  have  endorsed 
the  teachings  of  the  evangelists  in  full  and  taken  them 
in,  shielding  them  from  danger,  legalizing  their  Word 
through  the  burial  clause  of  the  jus  coeundi,  hearing  it 
in  the  dense  secret  of  these  lovely  refuges,  and  when 
thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed,  letting  them  go  under 
their  benign  aegis,  often  with  an  attendant  who  was  no 
other  than  one  of  their  own  kurioi  or  quinquennial 
lords,  who  acted  as  courier  for  their  post  office  and  car¬ 
ried  the  Epistles  “to  all  the  churches.”  We  are  soon  to 
astonish  our  readers  with  an  adduction  from  the  great 
Corpus  Inscription  am  Grsecarum  of  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy,  quoting  many  inscriptions  as  a  new  historical  re¬ 
source  wherein  occur,  among  thousands  of  pagan  ideo¬ 
graphs  the  names  of  some  old  proselytes  to  Paul,  Peter 
and  John,  such  as  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Philemon  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  canonical  New  Testament 
books.  But  this  evidence  must  be  deferred  for  a  later 
chapter  of  this  work. 

8.r>7  Acts,  xiv.,  28;  xviii.,  23;  xii.,  25;  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  Paul  at  Antioch,  p. 
2363  ;  2396;  worked  as  a  o-Krji'onoios,  Acts,  xviii.,  3. 
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The  burial  attachment  or  lex  collegium  funeraticium, 
and  tenuiorum  is  found  quite  repeatedly  in  this  sect¬ 
ion/68  but  although  it  was  lawful  to  organize  and  hold 
a  burial  society,  yet  the  law  evidently  understood  that 
funerals  were  the  only  object  of  such  unions.  So  when, 
as  in  almost  every  case,  the  main  object  of  protection  of 
industry,  economy  of  the  common  table,  joys  of  the  en¬ 
tertainments  and  the  general  advantages  of  a  trade  un¬ 
ion  were  combined,  leaving  the  funeral  as  a  mere  toy 
under  cover  of  which  to  shield  the  whole;  when,  we  say, 
this  was  by  any  want  of  secrecy  discovered  by  the  po¬ 
lice,  they  were  attacked  by  the  pro-consul’s  spies  and 
severely  dealt  with.  Dr.  Lightfoot  discovers  this  in  his 
dissertation  on  Paul’s  Epistles  and  shows  us  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  was  to  attempt  to  distribute  them  “to  all  the 
churches,”,  great  care  being  necessary  to  prevent  their 
suppression.  If  caught,  the  epistles  must  not  contain 
one  word  about  the  unions  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  brotherhoods  or  the  brethren  they  mention.  There 
was  a  strict  censorship,  under  the  military  management 
and  if  Paul  had  dared  to  speak  of  the  unions  it  would 
have  caused  his  celebrated  canonical  books  to  be  con¬ 
demned  and  burned. 

But  the  evidences  are  too  numerous  and  too  strong 
to  longer  admit  a  quibble.  In  his  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Bamsay  found  several  unions  which  he  inter¬ 
prets  as  Christian  societies  the  apostles  modeled  after, 
and  shows  them  to  be  benefit  unions ;  but  in  name  and 
outward  appearance  trade  unions  or  trade  guilds,  such 
as  existed  at  that  time  at  Hieropolis  in  great  numbers. 
The  one  at  Akmonia  was  a  Christian  protopyleiton,369  or 

358  Oehl.,  Eran.  Vindob.,  Genossemchaften.  Again,  Oehl.,  MSS. :  “Pisidien: 
"Eraipai  Vereinen.  Athen.,  xiii.,  5856,  berichtet  dass  Gnathaina  einen  vo/xo? 
owo-itucos  festgestellt  habe ;  Alkiphron,  I.,  39,  nennt  dvcrta  o-vp.n6o-iov  und  ge- 
meinsames  Mahl  der  Hetairen  an  den  Adonien.  Anthol.  Palat.,  VIII.,  728, 
Kallim.  Epigr.,  xi.,  void  welchen  wir  lernen  :  ■noXh.wv  npocnaair)  veuiy  ywouKUiv 
kennen,  722  und  723.”  Allot'  the  crcupai  we  have  seen  that  were  found  in 
Phrygia  had  the  burial  attachment.  Dr.  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bisk.  Phryg.,  II.,  p. 
720,  no.  655,  remarks;  ‘  The  salutation  given  in  earlier  inscrs.  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  the  brother.”  Here  we  have  another  collegium  funeraticium,  the 
burial  attachment  of  which  was  permitted  a  brotherhood,  who  take  their 
right  to  hold  themselves  organized  from  Sept.  Severus  who  perpetuated  the 
lex  coll.  fun.  and  the  union  is  consequently  as  late  as  the  3d  century.  It  is 
a  trade  beai’ing  the  name  of  Koivor,  and  had  been  christianized. 

359  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phry.,  II.,  pp.,  562-3,  no.  455-7.  Here  we  have  a 
Christian  gate  keepers’  union,  with  the  burial  attachment  at  the  town  of 
Karamon  Agora.  Dr.  Ramsay,  p.  563,  speaking  of  the  bequest  on  the  epi¬ 
taph,  says;  “We  must  understand  that  the  society  to  which  he  gave  his  be¬ 
quest  was  a  Christian  benefit  and  burial  society.”  The  inscr,  itself  shows  it 
to  have  been  a  gate  keepers’  union;  B.,  no.  456:  ‘‘'Ynoaxopeyos  rfi  yeirocnhoj 
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gate  keepers’  union  found  in  a  town  not  far  from  Pisi- 
dia.  There  was  a  brotherhood  of  the  gatekeepers  at 
Jerusalem  already  mentioned  and  explained. 

Everything  tends  to  prove  that  the  original  idea  of 
universal  Christianity  was  toward  a  socialism  in  which 
all  things  were  had  in  common.  In  a  note  360  we  here 
allude  to  a  multitude  of  evidences  scattered  variously 
among  the  inscriptions  and  especially  among  the  script¬ 
ures  of  the  good,  honest  old  fathers  like  Lactantius, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius.  There  are  found 
quite  a  number  of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  epi¬ 
taphs,  on  which  are  engraved,  with  dates  of  their  birth, 
marriage  and  initiations,  words  recording  the  “incompar¬ 
able  love”  of  each  others’  associations;  and  the  early 
fathers  have  left  us  statements  expressing  regrets  that 

Ttov  TrpuiTonvheLTiov  appeva  SiKeWara  Svo  Kara  pr/ra  Kai  ayioyov  opvKTov  efiwKei'  <</>’ 
w  /card  ero?  pobifruxriv  rr\v  avp.fiioi'  pov  ’  AvpyXiav.”  There  is  a  group  of  these 
inscriptions  of  the  gate  keepers’  unions  in  this  town.  Dr.  Oehler  has  also 
contributed  several:  vide  index  in  verb,  crucifixion  and  other  catchwords. 
A  gate  union  was  at  Jerusalem  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  yarocrvvv 
7rpoTOTrv\eLTi>)v  was  the  yepovaia  or  brotherhood  which  secreted  Jesus  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  retreat  that  was  divulged  by  the  treachery  of  Judas  securing 
to  the  police  his  whereabouts,  arrest  and  crucifixion.  See  index  in  catch¬ 
word,  gate-keepers.  Dr.  Oehler,  referring  to  Revue  des  fatudes  Grecques,  II., 
1889,  pp.  24-5,  says:  “Die  yeiToo-v'vrj  rwr  TTporoTTvAerwr  w’ird  erklart  als  associ¬ 
ation  cr6tienne.”  They  were  numerous  and  prove  to  have  been  a  species  of 
guild.  They  were  “neighborhoods.”  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kiinst.,  p.  34,  CIG., 
3931.  Ehrenbeschluss  aus  Tralles;  “‘H  (friXocrefibicrTr)  yepovaia.  ko.L  oi  yeoi  *al  ij’ 
OAvpiruer/  avvoSoi  ru)v  ano  t t)s  OLKoperys  UpoveiKun'  enpycrav ,  k.t.A.  Hadrian 
begiinstigte  eine  crvroSos  £v<TTinr)  tcov  7repl  r ov  'HpaxAea  a JAijrair.” 

scoirenceus,  Adversus  liver .,  III.,  xxiii.,  8;  IV.,  vi.,  4.  Tatian  wanted  all 
things  common  so  that  there  might  be  a  perfect  economy  in  provisioning 
the  members.  Cf.  Arner.  Cycl.,  art,  Tatian.  Tatian  was  hard  on  robbers. 
Orell,  2182,  Arretii  showing  an  intense  secrecy  everywhere:  “Nemini  se  ar¬ 
cana  enunciaturum Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  II.,  xix.,  says  of  the  contract 
system,  which  jobbed  the  work  rightly  belonging  to  the  working  unions 
out  to  speculating  contractors,  as  now,  saying  they  w'ere  “caravanserai,  fil¬ 
thy  and  filled  with  dung,  because  belonging  to  others;”  Jerome,  Adv.  Jov- 
inianum,  bib.  II.,  c.  6,  from  Matth.,  x.,  9;  xix.,  21,  shows  that  Jovinian  dis¬ 
cussed  this  subject  though  his  work  is  lost.  “All  are  commanded  to  have 
but  one  coat,  no  food  or  money,  no  staff,  neither  shoes  on  their  feet.”  It 
of  course  refers  to  the  providing  of  all  these  things  by  the  secret  com¬ 
mune  into  which  they  are  initiated,  w'hich  plainly  shows  that  those  or¬ 
dered  out  were  under  the  secret  aegis  of  the  loving  brotherhood  which,  on 
showing  of  passports  and  giving  the  password,  were  to  be  fully  supplied, 
The  process  of  initiation  is  hinted  at  by  Chrysostom,  VII.,  151;  Sacrificium 
iniatorum  quae.,”  etc.  It  is  a  hint  on  the  early  initiation  necessary  to  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  coena  communis,  or  common  meal;  the  economical  question 
of  bread.  So  Chrysost.,  again,  III.,  257;  “  Mensa  communis  priscae  Accle- 
siae  temporibus.”  But  bewails  that  all  is  now  gone.  Id.,  IX.,  84:  “Mensam 
sacram  communem  tangere  audebant  initiati  tantum.”  All,  high  and  low 
were  originally  equal;  II.,  426,  437:  “In  mysterium  participatione  nulla  ex- 
ceptio  personarum;  una  mensa  iinperatori  et  pauperi.”  Polycarp,  Epist. 
Phil.,  vi.,  on  duties:  “Let  the  presbyters  be  compassionate  and  merciful  to 
all,  bringing  back  those  that  wander,  visiting  all  the  sick  and  not  neglect¬ 
ing  the  widow',  the  orphan,  or  the  poor,  but  always  providing  that  which  is 
becoming  in  sight  of  God  and  man.”  Rom.,  xii.,  17;  Cor.,  viii.,  31.  Again, 
chap,  xi.,  expressing  grief  on  account  of  Valens,  Polycarp  says;  “I  am 
greatly  grieved  for  Valens.... I  exhort  you  therefore  that  you  abstain  from 
covetousness,  nheore^ta. "  etc.  This  fellow  had  robbed  the  social  fund. 
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all  at  their  later  time  was  lost,  and  exhorting  brethren 
to  return  to  their  old  communal  fold.361  Jerome,  who 
wrote  about  the  old  primitive  brotherhoods  long  after¬ 
wards,  attests  that  they  followed  the  Roman  law  of  cen¬ 
turions,  forming  themselves  into  divisions  or  companies 
of  one  hundred  and  then  into  brigades  of  a  thousand, 
and  frequently  a  union  was  a  thousand  in  number.362  St. 
Augustine,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  early  fathers,  writ¬ 
ing  on  morals,  throws  broad  hints  out  regarding  the  un¬ 
ions  of  brotherhoods  of  all  kinds  and  speaks  of  “their 
living  together  in  a  most  chaste  and  holy  society.  . .  .No 
one  possesses  anything  of  his  own;  no  one  is  a  burden 
to  another.  They  work  with  their  hands  in  such  occu¬ 
pations  as  may  feed  their  bodies . The  products  of 

their  labor  they  give  to  their  deacons  so  that  no  one  is 
worried  with  the  care  of  his  body,  either  in  food  or 
clothes,  or  in  anything  else  required  for  daily  use  or 
for  the  common  wants  and  ailments.  They  assemble 
from  their  work-shops  before  they  take  the  common 
meal,  to  hear  their  lord  president,  sometimes  in  num¬ 
bers  of  three  thousand  or  more;  for  indeed  one  soci¬ 
ety  may  have  many  above  three  thousand.”  And  again: 
“Much  more  is  created  by  their  frugal  industry  than 
they  can  use;  and  they  distribute  it  about  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.”363 

The  early  teachings  of  all  the  immediate  companions 
of  Jesus  are  backed  up  by  innumerable  allusions  of 
ante-Nicine  fathers  in  declaring  that  the  messiah  who 

861  Liiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  37.  gives  an  account — vide  supra ,  ch.  xiii., 
of  the  inscriptions  containing  the  law  believed  to  have  been  a  clause  in  So¬ 
lon’s  jus  coeundi,  requiring  that  the  candidate  for  admission  should  be 
found  under  examination  Of  the  80/ci/xa.cria  to  be  ayioc,  Kai  evaefirjs  *ai  aya- 

else  he  or  she  could  not  be  elected  to  membership.  In  the  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian,  discovered  in  1877,  we  find  that  to  be  a  member  good  and  pure 
one  must  give  up  to  the  whole  congregation  all  worldly  goods,  to  be  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Sid/covos,  for  the  common  good. 

302  Jerome.  Epistles,  xxii.,  35;  “After  this,  the  meeting  breaks  up  and 
each  company  of  ten  goes  with  its  lord,  or  Kvpios,  to  its  own  table  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  common  meal.” 

388  Acta  Sand.,  Mens.  Maj.,  Tome  III.,  App.,  §  77,  gives  some  strong  in¬ 
formation  concerning  one  Actas,  whose  works  are  lost,  and  whose  acts  sup¬ 
pressed.  He  organized  unions  during  the  first  century.  They  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  imitated  by  Pachomius  who  formed  the  great  coeno- 
bia  upon  an  island  in  the  Nile  near  Thebes.  These  latter  were  very  popu¬ 
lous,  but  intolerably  sanctimonious,  amounting  to  a  pious  tyranny,  such  as 
can  never  be  tolerated  by  free  men.  We  are  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  those  organized  by  Actas  resembled  those  of  the  regular  trade  and  la¬ 
bor  unions  of  Soion.  Anthony,  in  Ancient  Life,  §  77,  speaks  of  Pachomius 
as  the  founder  of  the  monks,  and  though  they  were  of  little  value  to  the 
world,  we  quote:  “Kara  rrjv  ap^rjv  ot€  p.o va\os  yevova,  ovk  T/v  KOivofi iov,  aAA’ 
tVacrTO?  rd)V  ap^aitov  nova\C)v  ptra  rov  Snoynov  Kara  novas  /Janeiro,  Kai  p.erd 
raOra)  Trarrjs  imrjae  ravro  ayad'ov  napa  Kvpiov.” 
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was  to  come  and  did  come,  was  in  every  respect  a  work¬ 
ingman;  and  there  are  many  stories  among  the  content 
poraneous  writers,  of  the  hard  life  he  had  to  eke  out 
long  before  he  assumed  the  role  of  his  exalted  messi¬ 
anic  functions.  Thus  Justin,  in  his  celebrated  colloquy 
writh  Tryphon,  declares  that  even  after  his  return  from 
Egypt  to  his  father’s  home  in  Galilee,  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade  and  also  made  plows  and  yokes,  being 
not  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  but  on  the  contrary  ob¬ 
taining  praise  for  his  industry  as  an  honorable  exam¬ 
ple  before  the  economic  world.304  “Be  at  wrork,”  said 
Jerome,  “doing  something,  that  the  devil  may  always 
find  thee  busy.”866 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  mithraic  col¬ 
leges  of  purely  pagan  origin  and  nature,  were  in  their 
teachings  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  plan  of  salvation  of 
the  Christian  cult,  and  it  may  be  added  that  not  a  few 
believe  that  Christ,  while  in  Egypt  working  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  when  a  boy,  was  a  member  of  this  peculiar  sect.  The 
associations  of  Mithra,  however,  were  exempt  from  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  the  Christians  306  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  pagan,  not  Christian  and 
to  pay  tribute  by  attending  the  sacrifices  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  law7. 

304  Justin,  Dial.,  78:  liKai  Te'cTCU'O?  I'O/miJn j&ivov  roura  yap  ra  rei ctoviko.  epya 
eipya^ero  ey  ar'iS’pw.TOis  lor,  apora  (cat  $vyd'  Sid  tovtiov  (cat  ra  rij?  SiKacoavvtji 
<rvp.fio\a  SiSaaicuiy,  cat  evepyf)  fiiov." 

305  Jerome,  Coll. ,  7711,  Pt.  II.,  Vol.  IV.:  “Facito  aliquid  ut  te  semper  di- 
abolus  inveniat  occupatum.”  Epist.  ad  Rust.,  so  Paul’s  system  declares 
that  Christianity  never  tolerated  idleness. 

300  De  Rossi,  Roma  Solt.,  III.,  p.  509:  “  L’  iniquito  del  rigore  contra  i 
Cristiani  consisteva  in  cio.  che  moltissima  societil  religiosa  d’  origine  greca, 
asiatica,  egizia — furono  generalmente  tolerate  ed  anclie  permesse  nel  im- 
perio  Romano;”  and  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  139,  remarks  that 
the  Christians  were  supposed  to  be  iniquitous  while  the  mithraic  associa¬ 
tions  were  tolerated.  He  further  thinks  that  the  mithraic  fraternities  were 
the  hetaerae,  probably  meaning  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONTINUED. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

SECTION  III.,— NERO. 

Nero — Period  Covering  Imprisonment  of  Paul — Literary  Evi¬ 
dence  Burned— Accounts  of  the  “Acts”  Proved  by  Inscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  Good  History — Nazarenes  a  Branch — Landing 
of  Paul  at  Puteoli,  in  Chains — Warmly  Received  by  already 
Converted  Brotherhoods — The  Delegation — Same  Unions 
Already  Described — Centuries  Old — Story  of  Narcissus — 
Nero  at  First  Kind  and  Tolerant — Believed  to  have  taken 
Paul  with  him  to  Spain — Grows  Morose  and  Jealous — Em¬ 
ploys  an  Able  Detective,  named  Tigellmus — Turns  Against 
Friends  and  Humanity — Closes  Friendly  Doors  of  Domus 
Augustalis — Seneca,  Philo,  Peter,  Paul  and  a  Host  of  Other 
Good  Men  Charged  upon— Escape  of  Philo,  Assisted  by 
'  Peter — Barnabas — Nero  Plots  to  Burn  the  Immortal  City — 
Pudens,  Priscilla,  Claudia  and  the  Poet  Martial,  all  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  Friends — Story  of  Pudens — Was  an  Englishman — 
Organized  a  Union  of  Carpenters  in  England — House  of  the 
Lord — Strange  Analysis  of  the  Word — Pudens  a  Lord  of  a 
Union — Recent  Discovery  of  Wonderful  Inscription  of  Car¬ 
penters’  Union  at  Glastonbury  in  Chichester — Pudens  Gave 
the  Land — Probable  Gift  of  King  Cogidubnu—  Tacitus — 
Though  Christian,  it  was  Dedicated  to  Minerva — Collegium 
Fabrorum — Evidence  Massed — Household  of  Claudia — All 
Members  of  Brotherhoods  of  Trade  Guilds — Mentioned  in 
Paul’s  Epistles — Also  Mentioned  by  Martial  in  his  Epigram- 
mata — Recent  Discovery  of  their  Names  Inscribed  upon  their 
Cinerary  Urns — Nero  Finds  out  these  Things  through  his 
Spies — He  is  Incensed — Story  of  the  Burning  of  Rome — He 
Swears  that  he  will  Rid  Rome  of  the  Genus  Tertium,  mean¬ 
ing  the  Christians — Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch  and  large  Quantities 
of  Grease  Gathered — Tigellinus — Spread  of  Fire  Described 
— Nero  Carouses  on  the  Mascenatian  Tower — Cunning  of 
Nero  in  Accusing  the  Hated  Genus  Tertium — Vast  Num¬ 
bers  of  Christians  Put  to  Death — Fury  of  the  Populace — 
Many  Christians  Thrown  to  Wild  Beasts — Smeared  with 
Tar  and  Grease  and  Set  on  Fire  for  Torches  of  the  Nightly 
Carnival — Sewn  up  in  Bags  and  Thrown  to  Rome’s  Hungry 
Dogs — Unknown  Thousands  Perish — Atrocious  Massacre — 
Work  of  Tigellinus,  Nero’s  Pinkerton — Statement  of  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  Orosius  and  Others — Paul,  Seneca,  Peter,  Pudens 
andMany  Others  Murdered  in  Nero’s  Rage — Manner  of  Exe¬ 
cution — Death  of  Nero — Celebrated  Fisherman  was  Crucified 
Head  Downward — His  Wife  also  Led  to  the  Cross. 
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The  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  am- 
cient  lowly,  if  we  are  allowed  to  except  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  covered  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  chapter,  is  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of 
Paul,  Peter  and  thousands  of  converted  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  celebrated  burning  of  Rome.  It  is  a  story 
never  rightly  understood,  and  covers  tragedies  insti¬ 
gated  by  jealousies  attendent  upon  the  tremendous 
growth  of  socialism  planted  at  a  phenominally  early 
stage  of  the  movement  we  are  trying  to  portray. 

It  must  be  taken  fully  into  consideration  that  an 
enormous  trade  organization  already  existed  at  Rome, 
of  which  history  makes  no  mention ;  and  we  are  conse¬ 
quently  recording  these  facts  in  defiance  of  history 
which  caters  to  the  mighty  for  favors  and  drops  the  un¬ 
recorded  power  of  the  lowly  in  treacherous,  cruel  ob¬ 
livion. 

We  have  dared  to  take  issues  against  this  humiliating 
ingratitude  and  come  out  with  the  truth  on  the  origins 
of  socialism,  the  great  plant,  which  the  property  power 
tried  with  an  energy  worthy  of  better  things,  to  drive 
into  defeat  and  destruction.  They  did  not  succeed. 
They  burned  much  literary  testimony,  but  could  not 
destroy  the  evidence  of  the  stones. 

We  have  already  noted  the  enormous  early  Christian 
])lant  at  Rome.  Many  strange  side  lights  regarding 
this  appear  in  the  data,  apparently  spurned  by  hist¬ 
ory.  These  we  shall  collect  and  bring  to  the  broad 
glare  of  light,  leaving  to  future  analysis  their  place  in 
the  fate  of  human  records. 

It  will  be  remembered,  because  fully  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  went,  under  arrest,  to 
Rome,  perferring  to  be  tried  for  his  alleged  crimes  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor  himself,  to  being  the  victim  of  his  iras¬ 
cible  and  prejudiced  tormentors  at  Jerusalem  who  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  being  a  “pestilent  fellow,  a  mover  of  sedi¬ 
tion  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.”  867  This  is  sig¬ 
nificant  talk,  if  wre  take  into  consideration  the  new  tes¬ 
timony  established  by  Oehler  and  the  scholars  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  regarding  the  conclusion  that  these 

367  Acts,  xxiv.,  5:  Ev povres  yap  tov  av&pa  tovtov  Aoipiov  /cal  KirovvTa  C7aaii> 
naat  toc?  'Iov6atoi;  toIs  Kara  rrjv  oiicovnevni',  irpwroaraTTj^  re  ri)?  riov  Na£wpcua>y 
aipecewc. 
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t.  i  l 

Kazaronos  wore  none  otlier  than  branches  oi  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  laborers  and  outcasts,  under  the  benign  So- 
lonic  dispensation.  It  was  the  origin  of  socialism  which 
has  ever  since  been  honestly  striving  to  establish  itself 
in  the  world. 

Paul  had  the  foresight  to  demand  a  trial  before  the 
emperor  at  Pome.  The  Jews  would  gladly  have  applied 
“Lynch -law  ”  upon  him  and  he  knew  it,  and  saved  his 
life  by  demanding  that  his  trial  take  place  before  that 
majestjr  at  Rome — a  rather  desperate  decision,  since 
both  Claudius  and  Nero  turned  out  to  be  terrible  ene¬ 
mies  and  persecutors  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  this  succinct  account  is  regarded  by  Guizot  as 
good  and  well-substantiated  history,  and  as  it  is  not  de¬ 
nied  by  Gibbon,  we  refer  the  reader  to  that  valuable 
document.368  Few  narrations  of  sea  voyages  exceed 
Luke’s  in  romantic  interest,  as  they  cover  shipwreck,  an 
episode  with  a  poisonous  viper,  strange  legends  of  sail¬ 
ors  and  a  final  landing  at  Puteoli  where  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  incident  oecured.  We  shall  leave  the  history  of 
this  whole  sea  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  to  the 
reader’s  free  perusal  in  other  books. 

But  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  the  land  at 
Puteoli  the  history  is  ours.  It  is  that  of  the  ancient 
lowly;  and  we  lay  claim  to  no  originality  in  our  version 
except  that  our  evidence  is  mostly  new  and  that  it  has 
never  before  been  rendered  to  the  open  world. 

No  city  among  all  those  where  the  labor  unions  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  Solonic  dispensation  abounded,  is 
found  possessing  a  greater  number  than  Puteoli.  It 
was  in  ancient  times  an  excellent  commercial  harbor  of 
Campania  in  Italy,  only  about  seven  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  Naples.  Cumse,  the  place  where  Blos- 
sius  was  born,  was  a  suburb  or  sister  town.  Of  this  no¬ 
ble  character  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus  in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed,  we  have  already 
made  a  full  statement.369  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
seaport  was  that  its  workingmen’s  organizations  were 

868  Acts,  xxiv.,  to  xxviii.,  inclusive,  wherein  the  story  of  Paul’s  incar¬ 
ceration  under  Felix  is  told,  and  the  manner  in  which  Drusilla  came  more 
fhan  once  to  his  rescue.  The  slow-working  law  permitting  him  to  lie  two 
years  and  more  in  confinement  at  Csusaraea,  is  painful;  since  they  were  two 
of  the  most  valuable  years  of  this  bold  agitator’s  life. 

369  See  Vol.  I.,  Aristonicus,  chap,  x.,  pp.  239-242. 
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colonies  from  parts  of  Palestine.  One  large  union  of 
the  crimson  cloth  makers  and  sellers  was  from  Tvre.3'0 
They  were  a  colony  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  at  Puteoli  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Liiders  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  the  second  century.  The  parent  union 
at  Tyre  assessed  an  exhorbitant  tax  of  ten  thousand  de- 
naria  against  the  union  in  Italy  which  it  could  not  pay. 
An  inscription  explains  it.3'1  As  at  this  time  all  Pales¬ 
tine  was  Roman,  it  was  a  Roman  collegium.  In  Pute¬ 
oli  in  very  early  times  there  was  a  collegium  of  Chris¬ 
tian  tradesmen  engaged  at  some  kind  of  carpentering 
work,  probably  ship-building.  The  union  had  received 
the  Word  from  the  missionaries  of  Palestine  and  it  was 
strong  at  the  time  of  PauPs  landing  there  en  route  for 
Rome.372 

A  large  number  of  inscriptions  are  left  to  the  archae¬ 
ologists  conveying  proof  that  Puteoli  was  alive  with  la¬ 
bor  unions  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  visit  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  61.  “We  came,”  says  Luke,  “to  Puteoli,  where 
we  found  brethren  and  were  desired  to  stav  seven  days: 
and  so  we  went  toward  Rome;  and  from  thence,  when 
the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as 
Appii  Forum  and  the  three  taverns.’”73  Here  Paul  met 
the  brotherhoods  again.3'4 

They  were  dined  and  wined  and  persuaded  to  sojourn 
with  the  friends  for  seven  days.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  language.  They  were  fellow  brothers,  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians!  Who  had  been  there  at  this  early  date  in  the 
midst  of  the  reigns  of  the  tyrants  Hero  and  Claudius, 
to  convert  these  unions  to  Christianity?  All  the  com- 

370  Origen,  a  brazier  by  trade,  when  persecuted  by  prelates  years  after¬ 
wards,  fled  from  Caesarea  to  Tyre,  and  sought  safety  and  solace,  like  good 
old  Tertullian,  among  the  secret  mysteries  of  his  youth  and  under  their  pro¬ 
tecting  aegis  ended  his  valuable  life  in  quiet  security. 

371  Orell.,  “Henzen,”  no.  6082.  It  was  a  diacro?  Piacidianos;  Moroms.,  Bei- 
trag  der  S&ehsischen  Gesellschaft,  “Phil.  Hist.,”  57-62;  Oehler,  “MSS.”: 
“Puteoli,  C’lL.,  x.,  1585,  Vergl.  Thiasus  Juventutis  in  Nerona,  CIL.,  1828. 

373  Orell,  2385:  “Ex  S.  C.,  Dendrophori  curati  oui  sunt  sub  cura  xv.,  vir 
S.  F.  virorum  clarrissimorum  patron.  L.  Ampius  Stephanus  Sac.  M.  Deunj 
quinquennalis  Dendrophorum.  Dedicationi  liujus  panem,  vinum  et  sportulas 
dedit.”  Then  follows  a  list  of  eighty-s.x  names  of  members  of  the  union. 

373  “Acts,”  XXviii,  13:  Kai  gera  fiiay  Y)p.epav  iniyevofiil'ov  vorov  Sevrepaiot. 
>;At>o/xfV  IIotioAovs,  ou  eupoi'res  a5eA<f>ou?  naptK\ridrip.e\'  in’  av Tois  in/xelyat 
rinipas  inra.’  <cat  ovrtus  ti?  rrjv  Puip-rji/  rjAdo/xei/.  k.t  A- 

374  Smith,  “Bib.  Diet.,”  Vol.  III.,  p.  2392.  Not  less  than  twenty  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  about  this  date  adorn  our  sources  of  information.  They  point  to  a 
great  number  of  unions,  collegia,  sodalicia,  and  other  fraternities,  right  here 
in  Puteoli;  Henzen — Orcllius,  III.,  p.  524,  noting  a  new  one,  more  recent 
dug  up,  no.  7206.  Many  were  dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Diana;  III.,  pp.  524-5. 
They  are  coll,  scabellariorum,  musicians. 
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mentators  are  puzzled.  The  fact  is,  there  was  a  plant 
there  of  long  standing.  Even  while  Jesus  was  preach¬ 
ing  in  Judaea  missionaries  had  come  to  this  important 
place  and  had  established  the  new  Word.  It  was  their 
Word  of  life  and  hope.375 

Judging  from  the  number  found  to  have  been  doing 
business  at  the  town  of  Puteoli  for  a  period  of  about 
three  hundred  years  before  and  after  the  Advent,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  population  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  organized  unions.  There  were  few 
others  there.  Some  fine  gentlemen’s  seats  and  a  few 
villas  are  on  record  for  the  vicinity;  but  this  was  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  bays  including 
the  Bay  of  Naples  visible  in  the  distance,  to  the  roman¬ 
tic  rocks  and  forest-clothed  crags,  the  heights  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  to  the  south,  to  the  many  gushing  springs  of  pure, 
healthful  water  which  adorned  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
exquisite  climate;  all  in  rebuke  of  the  report  that  its 
name  Puteoli,  stink-pots,  coming  from  stagnant  waters 
that  in  reality  never  existed.  The  cognomen  of  putridity 
took  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  labor  hive  filled 
almost  exclusively  with  what  were  long  supposed  to  be 
foul  and  contemptible  working  people,378  and  the  epi¬ 
thet  had  gone  abroad  as  far  as  Rome  and  Athens  that 
it  was  a  stinking  place  and  accordingly  deserved  to  be 
changed  from  the  old  name  of  the  stink-pots  to  Pute¬ 
oli,  by  which  name  it  was  ever  afterwards  known  at 
Rome.  We  point  out  in  footnotes  some  of  the  multitude 
of  these  trade  and  labor  organizations  which  have  thus 
far  been  brought  to  the  light  through  their  own  inscrip¬ 
tions.  They  range  from  regular  old  Numan  collegia 
to  the  Dionysan  artists,  several  of  which  are  found 
to  have  been  allied  with  the  great  international  Ge- 
meinde  with  its  headquarters  at  Teos.377  They  are  also 

875  Neander,  “Plant.,”  Book  III.,  chap,  ix:  “But  the  Roman  Christiana 
had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Rome,  evinced  their  sympathy;  since 
several  of  their  numbers  traveled  a  day’s  journey,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Forum 
Appii,  and  some  of  them  a  shorter  distance  to  a  place  called  Tres  Taberme, 
in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  “Epist.  to  the  Philippians”  he  sends  a  saluta¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  church  iravres  oi  ay  tot,  which  is  proof  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  in  which  he  stood  with  them.” 

879  Waltzing,  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  I.,  162:  “Dans  1’  antiquite  1*  homme 
qui  n*  avait  que  ses  bras  et  son  mOtier  pour  vivre,  celui  qui,  mCme  riche  se 
livrait  a  un  travail  manuel,  Otait  m6pris£.” 

877  See  “supra”  in  chap,  xi.,  where  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  what 
we  term  “The  Great  Gemeinde,”  using  the  German  word,  because  it  em¬ 
braces  a  happy  expression  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  crvvoSoi  twv  7r<rpi  t'ov  Aio- 
i  vcrov  rex'  iruv.  For  nmnj'  collegia  found  here,  see  “Notizia  degli  Scave,”  1S91, 
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known  to  have  been  unions  organized  under  the  jus  co- 
eundi  and  colonized  from  the  mother  unions  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Caesarea  and  cities  of  Asia  'Minor  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  resorted  to  by  bees  when  overcrowded 
by  the  pack  of  population,  as  it  were,  they  “swarm”  to 
distant  hives  and  set  up  business  by  themselves.  The 
Puteolanian  collegia  escaped  the  notice  of  the  archae¬ 
ological  inscriptions  until  Mommsen  and  Liiders  called 
them  to  notice,  since  which  they  are  attracting  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  extent  of  their  true  historical  value  in 
shaping  the  origins  of  Christian  socialism.373  Before 
proceeding  with  Paul  to  Rome  let  us  tarry  with  him 
on  his  seven  days’  sojourn,  and  imagine  that  we  our¬ 
selves,  accept  the  heartfelt  invitation  of  these  inter¬ 
woven,  mutually  self-supporting,  loving  and  banquet¬ 
ing  unions  at  Puteoli.  We  shall  find  in  the  anaglyphs 
of  their  vernacular  chisel  enough  to  wonder  at.379  We 
find  that  not  only  here  in  the  maritime  city  itself  where 
an  extensive  and  commodius  harbor  shielding  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  Italians  and  Phoenicians,  made  traffic  in  the 
far-famed  dyes  as  well  as  in  all  other  merchandise,  a 
source  of  wealth,  such  unions  existed,  but  also  at  Cumae 
and  Pompeii,  extending  to  Capua  and  even  to  Rome. 
The  organizations  were  countless.  We  shall  follow  for 
the  present  their  traces  only  at  Puteoli  itself  and  the 
environing  towns  within  sight,  like  Cumae,  Naples  and 
the  populations  that  fringed  the  great  volcano  about 

p.  167;  it  is  placed  at  A.D.  78,  but  of  course  was  in  existence  before  that 
time.  Cf.  “Inser.  Gr.  Ital.  Sic.,”  no.  830,  which  is  conjeeturally  placed  later. 
A  noAir«u/x«  Qpvytov  in  Puteoli  worshiping  the  2<?i's  <frpvy'o<;  before  conversion. 
“Bull.  Hell.,’’  XIII.,  1889,  p.  239f.,  11;  Oehler,  “MSS.”:  “Noch  ein  Koij/ov 
derselben  Art  wird  hier  erwahnt.”  This  is  very  important,  being  as  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  identical  union  into  which  the  Christians  were  first  received  at 
this  place  as  early  as  the  plant  at  Jerusalem,  and  supposed  to  be  the  one 
which  welcomed  Paul.  It  v"»s  terribly  persecuted  by  Domitian,  vide  infra. 
Section  “Domitian.” 

378  Henzen,  in  “index,  CTeographica,”  Vol.  III.,  Orell.,  p.  17.  “Coll.  Pu- 
teolanorum,”  1694;  “id.,”  6315;  “Col.  Put.,”  4124;  3652  which  is  a  colony, 
classed  here  as  a  collegium;  Cf.  Orell.,  3698.  Coll.  Flavia  Augusta;  5504, 
5518,  a  coll. ;  6519,  a  coll. ;  4430,  Coll.  Puteolanum  and  Colonia  Puteolana. 
These  seem  to  have  been  all  linked  together  and  are  of  the  first  century. 

379  Waltzing,  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  I.,  p.  125,  mentions  the  dendrophori, 
cf.  OIL.,  X.,  3699,  3700,  for  Cumae,  a  suburb  of  Puteoli,  which  possessed  a 
villa  of  Cicero  and  the  estates  of  the  reformer  Blossius;  CIL.,  X.,  1642;  XIV., 
168,  169,  256;  X.,  1647;  Liiders,  “Dionys.  Kiinst.,”  p.  30,  31,  cf.  “supra,” 
note  295;  Livy  xxxii.,  29,  xxxiv.,  45,  mentions  these  great  colonies;  Tac., 
“Ann.,”  xiv.,  27;  Orell.,  3697,  3698.  All  these  testify  to  their  early  dates. 
Muratorius,  524,2;  the  collegium  juvenum  is  recorded  in  Henzen,  Vol.  III., 
of  Orell.,  nos.  4101,  3976,  6065,  2168,  See  “Index,  Collegia  Sacra,  publics 
privataque.”  Juvenum  Sutrii  Tiburtini,  Trebulse,  Veronae.  During  Hadrian’s 
time  there  flourished  more  than  one  diWo?,  and  epdrog*  Momms.,  “De  CoIL 
et  Sodal,  Rom.,”  p.  6,  from  Spartianus,  “Hadrian,”  c.  27,  A.D.  7G-13U. 
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the  time  it  exploded,  engulfing  its  walls,  arches,  roofs, 
its  two  thousand  voting  unions  and  its  busy  and  turbu¬ 
lent  humanity. 

But  one  thing  must  be  here  explicitly  noted:  If  the 
movement  of  Pompeii  on  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  Ve¬ 
suvius  contained  such  a  vast  number  of  these  politico- 
socialistic  trade  unions  that  over  fifteen  hundred  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  this  later  date  are  seen  grinning  their  tell-tale 
history  which  reveal  more  glaringly  than  the  words 
of  a  Sallust,  the  certitude  that  they  controlled  important 
elections  in  their  interest  and  with  their  superior  vote 
secured  for  themselves  the  public  works  of  the  city,  doing 
it  by  electing  candidates  of  their  choice  to  the  boards 
of  aldermen  and  of  the  public  works;  if,  we  say,  the 
unions  are  proved  by  such  irrefutable  witnesses  as  this, 
so  also  did  the  unions  of  all  other  municipia  of  this 
region  and  of  Rome.  It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
crust  must  be  swallowed.  Dr.  Cagnat  affirms  it  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms.380 

The  silent,  grimy  testimony  of  fifteen  hundred  dodg¬ 
ers,  hand-bills  and  posters  indelibly  blazed  upon  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  walls  of  a  city  and  found  after  a  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years,  must  bear  a  solemn  weight  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  evidence  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
drag  forth  in  proof  of  the  vast  and  long-mellowed  field 
which  Christianity  planted.  Dr.  Cagnat  gives  his  evi¬ 
dence  that  Pompeii  was  not  alone.  Puteoli,  bespecked 
with  these  organizations,381  must,  as  he  declares,  have 

390  Cagnat,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  Inscriptions,  in  “Vie 
Conteniporaine,”  Jan.  1896,  pp.  175-6:  “Quelques  mois  avant  la  terrible  (Erup¬ 
tion  du  V(Esuve  qui  1’  engloutit,  Pompf'i  venait  de  nommer  ses  magistrats 
annuels,  duumvirs  et  (Ediles.  La  lutte  avait  (Et6  ardente;  du  moins  avait-on 
multiple  les  affiches  electorales  ou  les  inscriptions  murales  qui  en  tenaient 
lieu;  on  en  a  retrouve  plus  de  quinze  cents  en  dtEblayant  les  mines.  Un  grand 
nombre  des  proclamations  emane  des  corporations;  les  cuisiniers,  les  mar- 
chands  de  bois;  les  boulangers,  les  piltissiers,  les  carbaretigrs,  les  joueurs  de 

balle  mfme,  etc . Ce  qui  se  passait  &  Pomp6i  avait  lieu  aussi  ailleurs 

assur£ment;  et  tant  qu’  une  vie  municipale  quelque  peu  active  subsista  dans 
P  empire  Romain,  on  peut  Otre  assur6  que  les  corporations  professionelles  y 
prirent  part.”  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  390-1,  of  this  work. 

381  Waltzing,  “Hist.  C'orp.  Prof.,”  I.,  p.  212,  speaking  of  mausola  preserved 
at  Puteoli,  says:  “Les  monuments  communs  des  societ£s  et  colleges  fun- 
(Taircs  etaient  eonstruits  sur  le  meme  plan.”  This  correctly  shows  that  an 
upper  hall  was  for  the  union’s  business  and  meetings.  Again,  ibid.,  p.  336: 
“Les  colleges  de  cultores  Jovis  Ileliopolitani  de  Pouzzoles — Puteoli — possi1- 
daient  un  champ  de  sept  arpents  avec  une  citerne  et  des  Tabemae,  et  ceux 
lfl  s  uls  en  avaient  la  jouissance  qui  ne  contrevenait  pas  au  reglement:  “Hie 
ager — eovum  possessorum  juris  est  qui  in  cultu  corporis  Heliopolitanorum 
sunt  eruntve.  atqui  ita  is  accessus  jusque  esto  per  januas  itineraque,  oji:s 
agri,  qui  nihil  adversus  lecem  et  conventionem  ejus  corporis  facere  perse- 
veraverint,’’  OIL.,  X,,  1579, 
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been  a  city  of  voting  trade-unions  in  the  same  manner. 
AIL  tliese  associations  appear  to  have  come  under  the  old 
lex  Julia  and  its  modification  regarding  burial  regula¬ 
tions,  and  they  followed  strictly  the  law  of  Solon  de¬ 
manding  that  the  principles  on  which  cities  of  ancient 
times  were  based  should  be  held  as  the  pattern  of  their 
organization.3"2 

The  same  contempt  which  enveloped  the  actual  work¬ 
man  whether  at  a  trade  or  at  common  labor,  also  con¬ 
taminated  those  engaged  in  mercantile  business  or  in 
commerce  of  any  kind.  As  a  result  we  find  many  unions 
of  merchants  everywhere,  and  not  a  few  at  Puteoli.  They 
all  come  under  the  old  Solonic  dispensation.  The  colo¬ 
nies  from  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia,  had  an  especial  object  in 
furthering  their  large  trade  in  the  celebrated  brilliant 
red  and  purple  dyes,  when  they  established  the 
branches  at  Puteoli.3"3  Some  surprise  is  caused  by  the 
discovery  at  Puteoli,  and  among  these  unions,  of  the 
fact  that  many  Hebrews  were  also  there;  and  as  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  celebrated  paragraph  in  the  Dion  Cassius, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  noting  it  here.  What  adds  to 
the  interest  regarding  this  is  the  now  ascertained  cer¬ 
tainty  that  these  Hebrews  were  the  very  Christians  who 
befriended  Paul  on  his  arrival,384  and  invited  him  to  so¬ 
journ  with  them  for  seven  days,  or  a  time  long  enough 
for  them  to  send  a  herald  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  sim¬ 
ilar  brotherhoods  of  his  forthcoming  arrival  that  they 
might  send  a  delegation  of  their  numbers  to  meet  him 
at  Forum  Appii  and  Tres  Tabernae.  How  Dion  Cassius, 
in  his  history  of  Domitian  who  succeeded  Hero  after 
the  two  short  years  of  Titus  and  consequently  only 
about  thirty  years  after  the  visit  of  Paul,  recites  the 
story  of  Domitilla,  her  persecution  and  banishment  and 

382  Waltzing,  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  I.,  p.  513:  Tous  les  colleges  suivirent 
un  module  commun,  a  savoir,  la  cite.  Ils  jouissaient  tous  d’  une  complete 
autonomie  intGrieure;  1’  Etat  qui,  depuis  P  an  7  avant  notre  £re  ne  recon- 

naissait  plus  le  droit  d’  exister  qu’  aux  colleges  autoris6s . et  cette 

constitution  est  model€e  sur  celle  de  la  cits  dans  laquelle  ils  sont  gtablis; 
‘ad  exemplum  reipublicae.  “Dig.,”  III.,  iv.,  1.’  ”  already  quoted. 

383  Waltzing,  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  p.  235:  “A  Pouzzoles  la  corporation 
des  marchands  tyriens  parle  des  d£penses  que  lui  occ-asionnent  les  jours  de 
fCte  de  1’  empereur.”  Mommsen,  “I.  N.,”  2479,  Orell.,  6082.  It  is  a  thiasus 
that  had  survived  the  persecution  of  Domitian. 

381  Smith,  “Bib.  Diet.,”  p.  2648,  says,  discussing  Paul:  “We  should  also 
notice  the  fact  that  there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might  be  sure 
of  this  from  its  mercantile  importance;  but  we  are  positively  informed  of  it 
by  Josephus,  “Antiq.,”  XVII.,  xii.,  §  1,  in  his  account  of  the  pretended  Herod 
Alexander  to  Augustus;  and  the  circumstance  shows  how  natural  it  was,  that 
the  apostles  should  find  ‘brethren'  there,  immediately  on  landing.” 
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the  murder  of  many  Jews  at  Puteoli  and  confiscation  of 
their  property.  Gibbon,  with  great  insight  and  fairness, 
in  referring  to  this,  declares  that  Dion  actually  meant 
the  Christians.  His  remarks  are  now  proved  by  the  cu¬ 
mulative  evidence  of  the  monuments  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  Many  trade  guilds  are  found  to  have  been  al¬ 
ready  christianized  at  this  place  and  to  have  industri¬ 
ously  chiseled  their  history  as  such.  Among  the  unions 
of  these  brotherhoods  that  sheltered  Paul  is  the  one  num¬ 
bered  4124  of  the  old  archaeological  work  of  Orell.  It 
secretly  screened  him  from  harm,  and  was  temporarily 
suppressed  and  its  members  killed  by  Domitian  a  few 
years  later.  Long  before  this  and  indeed  before  his 
landing  at  Puteoli,  the  emperor  Claudius  banished 
large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Rome,  sweeping  them  all 
together  especially  the  Christians  and  Jews  under  one 
fell  ban;  and  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  makes  his 
record  of  this  edict  in  a  few  lines  which  have  become  cele¬ 
brated. 585 

These  unions  and  guilds  wrere  very  early  christianized. 
This  fact  also  receives  powerful  proof  in  the  inscriptions. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  pagan  kuriakos,  which  had 
become  a  church  as  early  as  the  last  days  of  Tiberius. 
It  was  a  union  of  dyers.  When  a  child  of  the  quinquen- 
nalis  or  president  died  he  was  sepulchred  in  a  niche  called 
an  sedicula,  as  the  words  explain.386 

Notwithstanding  the  furious  efforts  of  the  emperor 
Domitian  to  deracinate  them  they  continued  down  to 
A.  D.  260  at  least,  which  again  shows  how  impossible  it 
was  to  suppress  the  ancient  unions.  When  better  times 
came,  Hadrian,  who  was  their  friend,  established  a  thia- 
sus  at  the  town  of  Naples  six  or  seven  miles  down  the 
bav,387  now  a  great  city.  Here  occurred  the  wonderful 
stroke  of  Masaniello,  manager  of  the  fishermens’  union, 
which  produced  a  law  that  never  has  been  repealed.  A 
story  told  by  Philostratus  the  biographer  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  tends  to  illustrate  the  numbers  and  influ- 

385  Suet.,  “Claud.,”  25:  “Judasos,  impulsore  Chresto.”  etc. 

389  Orell.,  7373— Puteolis — C.  Nonius  Flavianus  Plurimis  annis  orationibus 
petitus  Natus.  Vixit  anno  uno.  Mensibus  xi.  In  cujus  honorem  Basilica, 
Haec  a  Parentibus  adquisita  contectaque  est,  requievit  in  pace.  To  which 
the  learned  editor  subjoins:  “In  inscriptione  Christiana  in  ruderibus  anti¬ 
que  ecclesiae  cathedralis  Puteolanae  reperta  aedicula  sepulcralis  basilica  videtur 
appellata  esse.”  The  ecclesia  noticed  by  Jerome,  “Epist.,  was  a  KvpiaKrj. 

387  CIG.,  5S04,  cf.  Ltiders.  “Dionys.  Kiinst.,”  p.  35:  “  i?  </x.Aocre0aaos  *ai 

<fii,Aopwniaios  ’  A\efjav8pewv  rrepiiroAicrTi/cr)  evce/3 179  ervyofios. 
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ence  of  the  brotherhoods  at  the  seaport  of  Puteoli  dur¬ 
ing  Domitian’s  time.  This  philosopher  and  magician  was 
arrested  and  miraculously  escaped.  In  an  hour,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  impossible  story,  he  was  at  Puteoli 
among  the  “brethren.”388 

Another  proof  of  the  very  early  plant  there,  of  the 
Word  and  to  all  appearance  even  long  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Paul  at  Puteoli,  is  the  legend  of  Patrobas,  one  of 
the  seventy  who  are  listed  in  the  Breviary  of  original  men. 
Patrobas  was  a  real  character  and  is  mentioned  bv  Paul 
in  his  salutation  to  the  Romans,  in  connection  with  As- 
yncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas  and  Hermes;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  to  be  the  bishop  of  a  church  at 
Puteoli,  probably  the  same  aged  temple  of  whose  basilica 
we  have  just  given  the  inscription  of  the  infant  son  of 
the  president  of  the  union  of  dyers.  He,  with  Philolo- 
gus,  suffered  martyrdom  probably  under  Domitian.388 
Still  another  wonderful  discovery,  by  the  diggers,  is  the 
ancient  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  almost  in  sight  of 
Puteoli,  where  is  found  a  church  in  ruins.  Nobody  knows 
how  long  before  the  great  eruption  which  swallowed  a 
populous  city  this  church  was  converted  to  Christianity; 
but  as  the  volcanic  convulsion  which  was  witnessed  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  occurred  only  eighteen  years  after 
Paul’s  visit  to  Puteoli,  the  closely  neighboring  town,  we 
have  a  right  to  rank  all  such  organizations  together380 
and  may  cite  the  newly  discovered  temple  at  Pompeii 
but  recently  unearthed.  It  was  a  habitation,  therefore 
a  home.  In  this  the  members  originally  performed  labor 
from  which  they  derived  their  daily  bread  and  when 
christianized  the  economic  methods  were  retained,  show¬ 
ing  its  economic  character.  The  place  possessed  the 
common  livings,  shape  and  style  of  architecture  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  kuriakos. 

Among  all  these  friendly  officers  of  the  brotherhoods 
Paul  passed  at  Puteoli  his  seven  days  of  sojourn.  There 

888  Apollonius,  when  triumphantly  told  by  Domitian  that  he  now  was 
fast-bound  and  secure,  leaped  from  his  chains  and  disappeared  in  mist.  In  an 
hour  he  was  at  Puteoli  a  hundred  miles  away,  with  Damus  his  faithful  friend 
and  all  the  rejoicing  brotherhoods.  Doane,  “Bib.  Myths,”  p.  261. 

889  Wolf,  “Our  Philolog.”;  Smith,  “Bib.  Diet.,”  p.  2362,  where  Patrobas  is 
treated  as  a  proselyte,  and  appropriate  mention  of  these  points,  is  made. 

890  Fouc.,  “Ass.  Rel.,”  45:  “Le  temple  d’Isis  a  Pompeii  donne  une  idee 
assez  exacte  d’  un  de  ces  sanctuaires;  on  pourra  se  les  repr6senter  encore 
mieux,  cn  voyant  quelques-uns  des  monastdres  helieniques,  en  particulier  celui 
de  Vourkano  sur  P  Ithome  ou  celui  d’  OrchornSne,  elev6  sur  les  ruinea  du 
temple  des  Charites.” 
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was  the  old  fashioned  common  table  and  communal 
code.  There  the  thrifty  membership  knew  no  want.  If 
he  desired,  he  could  work  at  his  trade  of  tent  and  also 
scene  making,  for  the  Dionysan  artists  were  also  there ; 
and  judging  from  the  economic  grandeur  of  the  man’s 
character  it  should  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  he 
turned  his  art  to  the  work  which  offset  the  expenses  of 
his  daily  keeping.  On  bidding  the  dear  ones  good-bye 
the  cortege  set  out  for  Borne.  Hitherto  the  journey 
from  Caesarea  had  been  by  sea;  now  it  was  by  land  and 
it  is  no  small  distance  from  Naples  to  Borne. 

But  at  the  Forum  Appianum  they  were  met  by  a  del¬ 
egation  of  the  “brethren,”  from  Borne.  These  were  also 
Christians.  How  came  they  converted  and  how  hap¬ 
pens  it  that  such  a  fine  escort  met  them  so  fortunately 
to  conduct  them  to  the  gates  of  the  great  city?  But 
they  had  not  traveled  from  this  place  farther  than  to  a 
village  known  as  the  Three  Taverns  when  they  were 
again  met  by  a  third  escort.  It  was  from  Borne;  from 
the  Aventine,  and  temple  of  Diana.  All  these  compli¬ 
mentary  brotherhoods  now  joined  their  numbers  and 
escorted  him  to  Borne  to  be  tried  before  the  emperor. 
Arrived  in  Borne,  we  find  that  Paul  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  comparative  respect  for  a  political 
suspect  and  criminal.  We  are  informed  that  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  a  house  rented  by  himself  and  there 
held  meetings  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  two  years.391 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  monarch  on  the  throne 
at  this  time  was  the  blood-thirstv  Nero  who  soon  after- 

t / 

wards  burst  upon  these  people  and  almost  exterminated 
them,  we  cannot  understand  this  leniency,  except  that 
there  was  a  strong  influence  exerted  upon  him,  not  so 
much  from  the  Jews  as  from  the  Bomans  and  Greeks. 
We  have  some  remarkable  side  evidences  on  the  great 
influence  exerted  upon  the  house  of  the  Caesars  by  the 
freedmen  or  enfranchised  slaves  and  sometimes  even  by 
the  slaves  themselves.  The  remarkable  unions  of  the 
domus  Augustalis  prove  this.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
columbaria  were  built  by  them,  for  they  had  powerful 
unions  of  their  trades  organized  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  imperial  families  and  in  the  case  of  Tiberius, 

301  Acts,  xxviii.,  30:  "Eju.eu'e  8e  6  naGAos  5ieTiai'6A7)i<  iv  iSia>  Ka\an- 

eSe\ero  irdvTa<;  rovs  eianoptvopLfvov;  irpos  avTov,  xripvacruiv  rr)v  fia<ri\tiav  roi)  i>eoO 
K at  SiSacrKiov  ra  7repi  rod  Kvpcov  ’ItjctoD  XpicrTov  fiCTa  Trdcrrjs  Trapprjaias  okoAvtws. 
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enormously  assisted  by  the  imperial  household.392  Their 
workshops  were  the  gynaecia,  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  all  articles  of  clothing  of  the  imperial  family,  and  all 
the  washing  and  other  laundry  work  was  done.  These 
collegia  came  under  the  lex  Julia  and  had  the  funeral 
attachment,  under  which,  for  centuries  they  flourished 
with  the  consent  of  the  imperial  and  the  opulent  fami¬ 
lies  who  were  in  need  of  their  labor. 

Occasionly  there  arose  men  of  great  genius  of  this 
class.  We  may  point  to  Narcissus  who  flourished  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  Claudius  and  probably  was  a  well-known 
character  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Paul  as  a  Christian.893  Narcissus  was  one  of 
the  very  early  Christians.  He  was  a  Greek  slave  of  the 
Roman  conquests,  a  man  of  powerful  genius  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  composition.  He  had  the  address  to  ingrati¬ 
ate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
By  the  consent  of  this  monarch  and  while  his  private 
secretary,  he  took  contracts  of  the  Roman  governments 
to  build  bridges,  public  buildings  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  works,  and  wound  up  by  taking  the  contract  to 
pierce  the  tunnel  of  Fucino,394  not  many  miles  from 
Rome,  to  let  out  the  poisonous  waters  from  a  lake,  as  a 
sanitary  measure.  Claudius  employed  Narcissus  to  do 
this  vast  work  by  contract  and  during  the  eleven  years 
he  was  doing  the  work,  employing  thirty  thousand 
workmen  out  o£  whose  unremitting  toil  he  enlarged  his 
wealth  so  as  to  reach  the  sum  of  four  hundred  million 
sesterces  or  about  thirteen  million  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  making  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Rome.895  Any  one  desirous  of  the  truth  about  this  man 

392 Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof,  I.,  p.  264:  “La  maison  imp^riale  et  beau- 
coup  de  families  opulences  poss6daient  des  16gions  d’  esclaves  et  d’  affran- 
chis.  Tous  ces  serviteurs  d’  une  m@me  maison  formaient  un  ou  plusieurs 
colleges  funeraires,  qui  se  disent  adorateurs  des  lares  de  leurs  maltres. 
A  Rome,  1’  un  des  plus  connus  est  le  collegium  quod  est  in  domu  Sergiae 
Paullinae.  CIL.,  VI.,  9148,  9149,  10260-10264.” 

893  Narcissus  was  certainly  the  quinquennalis  of  a  great  household.  This 
means  that  he  was  another  president,  or  Kvpto s  of  a  powerful  union  of  the 
domus  Augustalis.  Romans,  xvi.,  11 :  Greet  them  that  be  of  the  household 
of  Narcissus,  which  are  in  the  lord.  The  Greek  original  does  not  say 
“household”:  ’ Aandcaade  row?  tu>v  Nap/ctatrov,  tov s  ovras  ev  nvpiw. 

894  Suetonius,  Claudius,  22:  “  Fucinum  aggressus  est . per  tria  autem 

millia  passuum,  partim  effossa  monte,  partim  exciso,  canalem  absolvit  ae- 
gre;  et  post  undecem  annos,  quamvis  continuis  trigenta  hominum  milli- 
bus  sine  intermissione  operantibus,”  etc. 

895  Suet.,  Claudius,  28:  “  Sed  ante  omnis  Narcissum  ab  epistolis,  et  Pal- 

lantem  a  rationibus,  quos  decreto  quoque  senatus  non  praemiis  modo  in- 
gentibus,  sed  et  quaestoriis  praetoriisque  ornamantis  honorari  libens  pas- 
sus  est.”  For  a  fine  short  dissertation  on  Narcissus,  see  Smith,  Bib.  Diet., 
p.  2067.  _  - - , 
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whose  almost  unlimited  influence  with  the  house  of  the 
August!,  an  influence  which  survived  him  and  caused 
much  of  the  lenity  of  Nero  towards  Paul,  will  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  down  to  an  extended  view.  The  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Biblical  Literature  is  in  doubt  about  his  be¬ 
ing  the  same  person  Paul  mentions  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  there  can  be 
no  mistake  because  the  names,  general  circumstances 
and  dates  agree  exactly,  and  we  hear  of  no  other  Nar¬ 
cissus.396  Thus  the  indications  are  that  there  were  not 
only  many  influential  converts,  all  of  the  proletarian 
class,  organized  into  secret  unions  and  with  the  consent 
and  assistance  of  the  imperial  house,  but  that  many 
times  the  first  of  them  exerted  their  influence  to  suc¬ 
cor  them  from  harm.  The  case  of  Narcissus  is  but  a 
single  instance;  but  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
causes  of  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the  primitive 
plant. 

But  Paul  being  a  secret  member  and  initiate,  dared 
not  divulge ;  and  we  must  not  expect  him  to  go  into  any 
extended  explanations  in  his  mention  of  those  who 
helped  him  during  his  confinement.  The  “  household” 
which  he  mentions  is  the  very  place  called  in  Asia  the 
kuriakos,  which  is  meant  in  the  words  “  his  own  hired 
house.”  The  truth  is,  Paul  went  to  one  of  the  many 
households,  and  lived  with  the  brethren  as  a  two-vears’ 
guest.  It  may  have  been  the  very  one  formerly  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  powerful  Narcissus.  This  letter  to 
the  Romans  from  Corinth  was  written  according  to 
Lardner,  in  the  year  58.  Many  households  397  are  men¬ 
tioned  more  at  this  earlv  date,  than  afterwards.  There 
can  now  no  longer  exist  any  doubt  but  that  here  is  the 

396  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  2067:  “Narcissus,  Nap/cur-ros,  daffodil-,  —  A  dweller  at 
Rome,  Romans ,  xvi.,  11,  some  members  of  whose  household  were  known  to 
St.  Paul  as  Christians.  Some  persons  assume  the  identity  of  this  Narcis¬ 
sus  with  the  secretary  of  Emperor  Claudius:  Sueton.,  Claudius,  28;  but  that 
wealthy  and  powerful  freedman  satisfied  the  revenge  of  Agrippina  by  a 
miserable  death.  Tac.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  1.  It  was  three  years  before  this  Epis¬ 
tle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  was  written,  A.D,  54-5.”  But  this  stands  for  lit¬ 
tle  since  there  is  great  strife  as  to  the  date  of  both  the  Epistle  and  the 
death  of  Narcissus.  On  the  death  of  Narcissus,  Tac.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  1:  “  Ab 
his  proconsuli  venenum  inter  epulas  datum  est  apertius  quam  ut  fallerent, 
nec  minus  properato  Narcissus  Claudii  libertus,  de  cujus  jurgiis  adversus 
Agrippinam  rettuli  aspera  custodia  et  necesitate  extrema  ad  mortem  agi- 
tur  —  ”  Under  close  comparison,  the  dates  agree  with  Paul’s  letter. 

39"  Romans,  xvi.,  11.,  Household  of  Narcissus;  id.,  xvi.,  3,  4,  5,  church  in 
house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila;  verse  10,  household  of  Aristobulus.  These 
and  many  other  households  mentioned  continually  by  Paul  and  the  Acts, 
were  the  KvpiaKai  where  they  served  the  common  tables. 
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kuriakos  of  the  common  tables,  which  is  not  only  expli¬ 
citly  provided  for  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Rome  and  the  older  Solonic  Statute  from  which  it  was 
translated,  but  engrafted  into  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem  by  Jesus  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Peter,  James,  John  and  Stephen,  as  we  have 
abundantly  shown,  and  in  every  inscription,  especially 
those  of  the  under-ground  Rome  brought  to  light  by  De 
Rossi  and  the  epigraphical  academies. 

It  was  under  the  guardian  care  and  protection  of  the 
numerous  secret  old  unions  which  had  already  been 
converted,  that  Paul  worked  for  two  years  unmolested. 
He  went  down  into  the  slummy  places  of  the  Gentile 
colleges  and  brought  them  to  receive  the  Word.  Peter 
was  also  there  much  of  the  time.  Their  work  was  se¬ 
cret.  There  are  indications  that  the  language  mostly 
used  was  Greek,  although  Paul  could  probably  write 
Latin,  else  he  could  not  have  so  easily  maintained  his 
acquaintance  with  Seneca;  for  we  have  a  fine  set  of 
epistles  written  in  Latin  which  were  passed  between 
Paul  and  Seneca,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  champ¬ 
ion  of  letters.  There  are  many  who  believe  Seneca  died 
a  Christian.  He  certainly  was  a  martyr. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  two  great  apostles  con¬ 
secutively  in  their  career  at  Rome.  No  written  history 
is  left  us  even  by  Luke  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Acts.  It  is  probable  that  he  actually  wrote  more, 
but  as  his  pen-picture  is  believed  to  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  63,  and  as  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  in  61,  he 
could  not  have  carried  it  farther.  Everything  remains 
in  mist,  and  we  must  pick  up  our  testimony  on  the 
great  and  wonderful  plant  from  the  gravestones  of  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Let  us  then  be  systematic,  doing  nothing  which 
science  will  not  approve  by  its  irrefutable  stamp  of  cer¬ 
titude. 

Leaving  Narcissus  and  his  household,  let  us  turn  to 
a  still  more  diaphonous  character,  Sergius  Paulus,  also 
mentioned  by  Luke.398  Dr.  Lightfoot,  convinced  by  his 
critical  examination,  declares  that  the  early  Christians 
had  no  other  churches  at  all  than  the  old  temples  of 
the  unions.  “The  Christians,”  said  he,  “were  first  rec- 

898  Acts,  xiil.,  7 :  "Os  >)(/  crvv  rai  ardvndru)  2,tpyiu>  IIavAu>,  aySpl  awe  Tip. 
Ovtos  npos  KaAe<ra/aei/o?  Bapvafiav  *ai  SauAov  ene^rjTTja’ey  atcovacu  tov  \6yoy 
tov  deov.  For  more,  consult  De  Rossi,  Roma Sotterranea,  I.,  p,  209. 
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cognized*99  by  the  Roman  government  as  collegia.’" 
Neander  in  his  history  of  the  planting,  speaks  in  the 
third  book,  of  this  Sergius  Paulus,  a  proconsul  of  Pa¬ 
phos,  who  was  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the 
first  evangelical  journey.  This  Paulus,  he  says,  had 
been  led  astray  by  Simon  Magus,  the  itinerant  Jewish 
Goes,  from  Samaria,  who  was  the  Barjesus  and  a  “viru¬ 
lent  opposer  of  Christianity  which  threatened  to  4  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  domination  over  the  minds  of  men.’” 
Some  subtle  mystery  attaches  to  the  history  of  this 
man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  afterwards  figured  at 
Rome,  and  being  another  personage  of  commanding 
presence  he  became  a  quinquennalis,  and  thus  a  respon¬ 
sible  manager,  as  required  by  the  special  clause  in  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Roman  government  dared  not  meddle  with.400  Serg¬ 
ius  Paulus  is  known  so  little  that  had  we  not  the  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  of  several  lettered  mausolea,  sepulchers, 
common  gravestones  and  cinerary  urns  bearing  his  name 
in  adjective  form,  we  should  have  only  the  meagre  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  these  have  come 
to  unearth  his  history  and  give  their  positive  evidence 
that  he  was  a  quinquennalis  of  great  power  and  influ¬ 
ence,  like  Narcissus,  Pudens  and  Priscilla.  He  presided 
over  the  genuine  working  people’s  trade  unions  and 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  the  members  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Word.401  The  evidence  is  too  positive  to  admit  of 
any  mistake. 

Everything  touching  the  early  plant  was  necessarily 
veiled  in  profound  mystery,  a  fact  recognized  long  af¬ 
terwards  by  many  of  the  pre-Nicine  fathers,  after  the 

399  Lightfoot,  Coloss.,  p.  241,  note  quoting  on  the  suggestion  of  Probst., 
Kirchliche  Disciplin,  p.  182,  1873;  Rom.,  xvi..  14,  15:  toi/?  ow  avroZs  d8cA</>ovs, 
tows  <rvv  aiirois  Mayras  aytovs.  k.t.A.  And  subjoins:  “Of  the  same  kind 
must  have  been  the  ‘collegium  quod  est  in  domu  Sergiae  Paulinae,’  De 
Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  209,  stating  that  the  Christians  were  by  the 
Roman  government  first  recognized  as  trade  unions,  and  as  such  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  reason  of  the  burial  attachment. 

400  Waltz.,  Hist.  Carp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  215,  note  2,  speaking  of  the  collegia 
domestica,  and  the  collegium  Numinis  dominorum  quod  est  sup  templo 
divi  Claudi,  CIL.,  VI.,  10241.  Another  the  collegium  domus  Augustalis, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  see  svpra,  Section  Caligula-Claudius, 
note  310;  again,  CIL.,  VI.,  9404,  10.251. 

401  Maffeus,  Mm.  Ver.,  256,  4,  gives  the  very  remarkable  union  found  in 
Rome;  “  Hermeroti  Arcario,  V.,  A  XXXIIII  ,  Collegum  quod  est  in  domu 
Sergiae  Paullinae  fecerunt  Agatliemur  et  Chreste  Arescon  fratri  piisimo  Bo- 
nse  memoriae.”  In  the  preceding  note  of  Orellius,  2413  is  a  remark  signify¬ 
ing  the  editor’s  classification  of  several  inscrs.  here  grouped  as  collegia 
compatilicia.  If  this  be  true,  the  one  we  quote  is  a  genuine  labor  union. 
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conquest  of  liberty  was  achieved.402  M.  Gfranier  de  Cas- 
sagnac  whose  well-based  opinions  we  have  frequently 
brought  under  contribution  in  this  work,  recognizes 
that  the  early  Christian  plant  was  in  the  trade  unions, 
in  some  significant  words.403  But  it  must  here  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  at  this  date  of  the  early 
dawn  when  Sergius  Paulus  gave  up  his  high  commis¬ 
sion  as  pro-consul  of  Paphros  and  went  back  into  the 
slummy  colleges  of  the  working  people  reeking  with 
filth  and  in  “garlic  and  gabardines,”  a  convert  to  the 
Word,  at  a  time  when  such  wretched  creatures  were 
not  believed  to  possess  a  soul,  and  that  their  touch  was 
a  stain  to  persons  of  any  position;  we  say  it  is  natural 
that  de  Cassagnac  should  use  this  as  an  argument  to 
prove  how  men  outgrew  their  humility.404  It  was  es¬ 
pecially  in  sinks,  inhabited  for  centuries  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  no  laws  to  protect  them,  that  women  were 
subjected  to  insult  and  abuse;  for  licentiousness  went 
hand  in  hand  with  starvation,  nakedness  and  cruelty.405 
We  are  reminded  in  a  passage  of  the  eminent  scholar, 
Levasseur,  of  the  words  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
which  is  a  bold  assertion,  that  a  stigma  attached  to  la¬ 
bor,  both  mercantile  and  mechanical,  so  pungent  that  it 
was  forbidden  the  Roman  citizen  to  exist  that  way.  In 
other  words,  labor  was  a  forbidden  crime.406 

402  Chrysostom,  Works,  Vol.,  VIII.,  p.  426:  “  Christiani  in  mysteriis  se 
mutuo  amplectebantur.” 

403  Hist.  Classes  Ouv.,  p.  335;  On  peut  dire  que  le  corps  des  bateliers  etc. 
6tait  dans  1  empire  ce  qu’  a  ete  1’  ordre  de  Saint  Benoit  dans  la  chretiente:” 
and  quotes  the  Code ,  Theod.,  xiv.,  tit.  iii. ,  leg.  4,  as  follows:  “Optio  con- 
cessa  est  his  qui  e  pistoribus  facti  sunt  senatores;”  also  the  law  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens  of  the  year  371,  and  another  of  Gratian,  of  the  year  379. 
It  had  an  elevating  tendency;  but  at  this  late  date  it  must  be  considered  as 
a  Christian  regulation,  Cod.,  Theod.,  XIII.,  tit.  v.,  legg.  14,  15. 

404  Homer,  Iliad,  II.,  v.,  201-2: 

S’  anTo\efj.o<;  sal  avaX/cis, 

Out€  nor’  ev  7roAep.a>  evapi'dp.109,  ovr’  ei4/3ovA r) 

But  the  modern  Levasseur  and  Cagnat  tell  us  that  it  was  the  unions  which 
elevated  these  people  from  their  misery.  Cagnat,  Vie  Contemporaine,  Jan. 
1896,  p.  170:  “  Le  commerQant  et  1’  ouvrier  etaient,  chez  les  Remains,  assez 
m6prises  ;  unis  ils  grandiessaint  a  leurs  yeux.”  He  further  states  that  they 
were  honorable  and  existed:  “Dans  toute  T  6tendue  de  1’  empire;’’  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Christian  unions  described  by  Tertullian  were  one  and  the  same 
with  these. 

406  Seneca,  Controv.,  iv.,  Praef.,  speaking  of  the  saying  of  Haterius:  “  Im- 
pudicia  vn  ingenuo  crimen  est,  in  servo  necessitas,  in  liberto  officium  ” 

406  Dionys.  Hal.,  Archceol.,  ix.,  25:  “  OvSevi  e£r)v  ‘Pto/aaitoc  ovre  Kanr/Xor, 
ovre  xSLP0T^Xvrlv  ex61*'  j3iov.”  so  Euripides  in  Phceniss.,  V.,  408:  “  fleer)?  yap 
ovSev  euyecijs  acjjp.”  NO  laborer  is  a  well-born  man.  See  O.  T.  Apocrypli., 
Ecelesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.,  33;  Cod.  Just.,  iv.,  tit.  lxiii.,  leg.  3:  “Nobiliores 
natali'.us,  et  honorum  luce  conspicuos,  et  patrimonio  ditiores,  pernicio- 
sum  urbibus  mercimonium  exercere  prohibemus,  ut  inter  plebeios  et  nego- 
tiatores  fecilius  sit  emendi  vendendique  commercium.’’ 
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Returning  to  the  kind  of  collegia  to  which  this  of 
Sergius  Paulus  belonged,  we  have  the  decision  of  the 
scholars  that  the  words  and  surroundings  of  the  in¬ 
scription  show  it  to  be  an  old  collegium  compatilicium, 
one  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  designated  by  Cicero  as 
the  brand  of  unions,  dangerous,  made  up  of  the  dregs 
of  the  city  and  infested  by  thieves.407  The  truth  is  that 
this  Cicero,  boasted  in  our  colleges  as  the  great  founder 
of  Latin  literature,  was  the  arrant  enemy  of  the  poor, 
and  in  fighting  them  in  the  interest  of  his  buccaneer 
class  who  lived  on  the  robber  baron  idea  of  “something 
for  nothing,”  he  at  last  lost  his  contemptible  life  by  the 
violent  opposition  of  these  very  unions  he  so  virulently 
attempted  to  destroy.  The  kind-hearted  Dr.  Levasseur, 
in  his  history  of  the  ancient  workers  declares  that  af¬ 
ter  the  conquests  under  the  Roman  law  and  during  the 
time  covered  by  the  conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  J u- 
lius  Caesar,  the  working  people  were  veritable  serfs  of 
the  shops.408 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  things  at  the 
time  Sergius  Paulus  left  his  high  appointments  in  Pa¬ 
phos,  island  of  Cyprus,  a  convert  to  Christianity  and  the 
despised  but  correct  socialism  of  the  poor  and  went 
back  to  Rome  a  lord  of  many  unions,  a  kurios,  which 
was  to  him,  a  greater  honor  and  a  more  lasting  glory 
than  to  be  a  hypocritical  creature  of  officialism.  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  speaking  of  the  proselyte  Theophilus,  who 
was  converted  in  a  similar  manner  and  also  went  to 
Rome,  makes  his  astonishing  admission  that :  “The 
Christians  were  first  recognized  by  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  as  collegia,”  and  thinks  they  were  originally  bu¬ 
rial  societies.  This  is  true ;  for  most  of  the  old  unions 
possessed  the  burial  attachment,  and  thus  in  a  manner, 
secured  their  legalization.409  But  Dr.  Lightfoot  con- 

407  Mommsen,  De  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  59:  “Ita  Cicero,  Pro  Mil.,  9,  22, 
de  Ambitu  Clodii  sequestris  consulum  qui  erant  futuri  ‘Collinam  novam 
delectu  perditissimorum  hominum  conscribebat.’  ”  Here  Cicero  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Collegium  opificum.  Again,  same  page :  “Collegia  enim  a  Clodio 
ex  faece  urbana  constituta  sunt  ut  asseclas  fideles  et  validain  latronum 
inanum  sibi  compararet,  si  tides  Ciceroni.”  This  remark  of  Mommsen  is 
preceded  in  the  same  paragraph  thus:  “Collegia  triburia  a  compatiliciis 
qute  Clodius  restituit.”  thus  certifying  that  it  was  the  compatilicia  to 
which  colleges  Sergius  Paulus  attached  himself. 

408  Levass.,  Hist.  Cl.  Ouv.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  39;  “  Veritable  serfs  de  1*  atelier, 
ces  ouvriers  ne  pouvaient  se  soustraire  A  leur  mis6rable  condition.  On  les 
marquait  au  bras  avec  un  fer  rouge.”  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  X.,  tit.  xxii.,  leg.  4. 

409Clem.,  Recog.,  x.,  71:  “Theophilus _ domus  suae  ingentem  Basilicam 

ecclesiae  nomine  consecraret.”  Lightfoot  seems  to  regard  the  cases  of  The¬ 
ophilus  and  of  Sergius  Paulus  as  similar. 
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tinues  his  statement,  citing  De  Rossi’s  Under-ground 
Rome,  in  the  following  significant  words:  “Of  the 
same  kind  must  have  been  the  collegium  quod  est  in 
domu  Sergise  Paullinse,  for  the  Christians  were  first  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Roman  government  as  collegia,  or  bu¬ 
rial  societies  or  clubs  and  protected  by  this  recognition, 
held  their  meetings  for  religious  worship  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Sergius  Paulus, 
whatever  his  office  under  the  Roman  government  might 
have  been  before  his  conversion,  went  down  among  the 
common  people  and  abode  with  them,  and  was  crowned 
for  his  business  gifts,  a  kurios  or  manager  of  a  power¬ 
ful  union  operating  an  industry  under  the  lex  Julia. 

We  say  there  is  left  us  no  historical  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  doings  of  Paul  while  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and 
that  our  information  is  confined  to  inscriptional  evi¬ 
dence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  under  this  class  is 
Pudens — a  strange  history  of  the  plant  into  the  densely 
secret  unions,  which  has  never  before  risen  to  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Our  next  historical  character  then,  will  be  Pudens. 
Through  him,  we  can  illustrate,  not  only  that  the  early 
Christians  used  the  old  economic  unions  as  ready-made 
seed-beds  with  their  mellow  soil  to  plant  and  cultivate 
an  undying  socialism  in,  but  we  find  him  an  excellent 
fulcrum  over  which  to  pry  up  from  deep  obscurity  the 
strange  mysticism  of  the  “  house  of  the  lord.”  We  have 
already  seen  with  what  frequency  this  expression  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  variants  such  as  “house¬ 
hold,”  and  “church  that  is  in  his  house,”  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  its  repetitions,  in  the  pre-christian  as  well  as 
the  post-christian  inscriptions. 

We  have  seen  that  this  house  was  the  aged  kuriakos 
which  Webster  and  all  the  lexicographers  declare  to  be 
the  original  for  “church.”  Before  the  Advent  the  word 
was  of  common  occurence  in  thousands  of  guilds  and  un¬ 
ions  of  labor,  and  when  the  Word  of  the  teachings  on 
which  our  era  is  based,  was  set  upon  by  the  enemy  of 
proletarian  mankind  and  its  life  threatened,  it  crept  into 
the  good  old  kuriakos,  the  house  of  the  lord,  or  church, 
was  greedily  taken  in,  nurtured  in  secret,  screened  for 
centuries,  fostered  under  the  communal  code,  blessed 
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with  the  beaming  smiles  of  love  and  goodness  and  fam¬ 
ily  honor,  and  made  to  grow  in  sympathy,  humility,  en¬ 
lightenment,  until  it  could  live  and  develop  in  peace. 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  ancient  house  in  which  the 
Christians  found  rest  in  socialism.  In  doing  this  we 
first  run  squarely  against  a  clause  in  the  Solonic  law  as 
it  was  engraved  into  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome 
after  first  being  translated  from  the  more  ancient  slab 
that  stood  in  the  old  Prytaneum  of  Athens:  kurion  einai. 
Nobody  until  now  has  been  able  to  tell  just  what  this 
meant.  The  solution  remained  for  the  epigraphists 
themselves.  This  term  kuriakos  is  in  reality  two  words. 
Kurios  was  in  Greek  a  common  term,  meaning  master, 
manager,  lord,  overseer,  in  fact  a  person  in  charge  of  an 
affair.  It  meant  one  responsible  for  the  business  in 
hand;  one  to  whom  the  police  or  the  officers  of  the  law 
could  always  refer,  as  a  responsible  unit  of  many ;  and 
this  he  always  was.  Therefore,  speaking  figuratively, 
the  responsible  individual,  the  father,  president  or  lord, 
acted  by  authority  of  the  union  or  unions  he  managed, 
in  all  cases  where  authority  was  required.  This  was 
the  kurios.  He  it  was,  not  the  union,  who  took  con¬ 
tracts  from  the  governments  to  build  roads,  canals,  per¬ 
form  the  public  works,  do  the  managing  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Caesars,  furnish  music  for  the  royal  enter¬ 
tainments  and  even  feed  the  cities.  The  members  did 
the  work.410  Here  is  the  key  to  Solon’s  trade  unionism. 

The  second  half  of  the  word,  akos  or  oikosis  in  Greek 
a  house.  It  stood  for  a  residence,  a  mansion  or  a  tem¬ 
ple.  When  ruled  over  by  the  kurios  the  two  words 
compounded  became  the  kuriakos  or  kurioikos,  a  house 
of  the  lord;  and  this  arrangement  was  compulsory  un¬ 
der  the  law  which  we  repeat  below,  in  a  note  in  full,  or 
all  that  is  left  of  the  law.411  This  term  was  transferred 
from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  Italy  and  appears  in 

Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp,  Prof.,  I.,  p.  185:  ‘‘Selon  Choisy,  les  colleges  se 
divisaient  en  groupes  qui  entreprenaient  des  travaux  sous  la  conduite  et  la 
i  esponsabilite  p^cuniaire  d’  un  ouvrier  plus  habile  ou  plus  riche;  celui-ci 
traitait  avec  les  magistrats  et  jouait  le  role  d’  entrepreneur.” 

■til  Digest,  XLVII..  xxii.,  4:  ‘'We  here  repeat  only  the  passage  over 
which  so  much  haggling  has  occured:  “’Eav  Se  Sjjp.0?,  rj  </>paropes,  iepwv 
bpytioy,  r)  yaiirai,  t)  <rui'<rtroi,  r}  o/uotck/xh,  t]  thacrutTai.  r)  cni  Aiav  oi\6fityoi, 
i ]  ei?  e/UTropiav.  o  ri  ay  roiirwi'  Stadtuvrai  np'o s  aAA>jAou?,  icvpiov  elyai,  cay  fir} 
anayopevaj}  8r}fi6aria  ypappava.”  Kvpiov,  appointed,  or  as  substantive  the 
appointed,  ie. :  icvpioy  clyai  must  be  understood  in  phrase  form,  and  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  any  and  all  the  unions  of  fellowship  doing  for  one-another  are  to 
have  some  Kvp ios  or  lord  of  household  whom  the  law,  which  is  protected 
by  another  clause,  may  hold  responsible.” 
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great  numbers  of  inscriptions  modified  into  cyriacus, 
queriacus,  hyracius  and  several  other  terms  all  of  which 
according  to  Ramsay,  are  known  as  Christian  signs.412 
Thus  under  the  law,  every  plebeian  union  or  guild  was 
obliged  to  have  a  responsible  master  or  lord  who  stood 
for  all  the  members  and  their  actions.  But  he  himself 
was  responsible  to  the  members  of  the  union  for  every¬ 
thing  he  did.  We  have  already  seen  in  our  chapter  on 
crowning,  how  the  unions  often  exalted  and  garlanded 
their  brilliant  men.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
Tychicus,  Narcissus,  Pudens  and  nearly  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  men  mentioned  so  obliquely  and  almost  mysteriously 
in  the  New  Testamr  ut  were  none  other  than  these  gar¬ 
landed  and  crowned  lords. 

Pudens,  an  Englishman,  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  fixes  the  date  in  which  he  flour¬ 
ished,  to  which  we  shall  soon  recur.  But  the  happy 
discovery  of  a  tablet  in  Britain  or  ancient  England, 
showing  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  that  he  organ¬ 
ized  a  trade  union  of  carpenters  at  Glastonbury  is  one 
of  the  very  important  things  we  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  our  research  for  evidence  on  these  revelations 
proving  that  the  Christians  planted  in  the  economic  la¬ 
bor  unions,  among  the  ancient  lowly.  After  nineteen 
centuries  we  now  appear  able  to  develop  the  scientific 
evidence  that  Pudens  is  a  true  historical  character  flour¬ 
ishing  under  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  appears  at  home, 
being  sent  back  to  England  by  Claudius,  and  there,  at 
Glastonbury,  to  have  organized  the  carpenters’  union 
or  guild  which  built  the  once  great  temple  or  cathedral 
whose  ruins  are  a  wonder  of  the  modern  world.413  We 
now  come  to  the  strange  find  of  a  “Neptuno  et  Minerva? 

412  Ramsay,  Cit  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  493.  This  researcher  like  M.  LeBlant, 
has  worked  out  the  Christian  signs  such  as  were  used  and  understood  by  the 
members  in  secret,  but  were  incomprehensible  to  the  outside  world.  See  pp. 
491-496,  and  502,  with  insers.,  and  full  explanations. 

413  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  2638-9:  “Pudens,  IIovStjs,  a  Christian,  friend  of 
Timothy  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writing  about  A.D.  58,  says:  “  Eubulus 
greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens  and  Linus  and  Claudia.”  II  Timothy,  iv.,  21.  He 
should  have  finished  the  verse,  viz:  “and  all  the  brethren,”  for  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  this  Pudens  had  to  do  with  a  collegium  or  guild  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  in  Britain,  and  undoubtedly  another  at  Rome.  Again,  Smith,  id.,  2d 
column,  p.  2638,  quotes:  (see  our  note  385)  “A  Latin  inscription  found  in 
1723,  at  Chichester,  connects  a  Pudens  with  Britain  and  with  the  Claudian 
name.  It  commemorates  the  erection  of  a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters 
with  the  sanction  of  King  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  the  site  being  the 
gift  of  Pudens,  the  son  of  Pudentinus.  Cogidubnus  was  a  native  king  ap¬ 
pointed  and  supported  by  Rome  (Tac.,  Agric.,  14).  He  reigned  with  delegated 
power  probably  from  A.D.  52  to  76.” 
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Templum.”  This  temple  at  Glastonbury  was  probably 
constructed  by  the  members  of  the  above  union  for  the 
benefit  of  which,  according  to  the  inscription  recently 
found  at  Glastonbury  in  Chichester,  England,  Pudens 
contributed  a  lot  of  land.414  This  is  proved  to  be  the 
same  Pudens  who  is  mentioned  by  Paul;  and  the  anal¬ 
ysis  summed  up  fixes  the  inscription  at  about  A.D.  52 
to  76. 415  In  this  we  have  another  charming  and  genuine 
inscription  showing  that  the  Christians  planted  into  the 
economic  labor  unions  known  at  that  time  to  have  been 
not  only  numerous  but  to  have  generally  possessed  the 
burial  attachment,  thus  securing  them  against  the  con¬ 
spiracy  clauses  of  the  lex  Julia.  The  great  weight  which 
this  adds  to  our  argument  is  augmented  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  mentions  of  Pudens,  his  wife  Claudia  and  Linus,  all 
the  household  and  all  his  personal  acquaintances.416 
Pudens  must  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Claudia  in 
Britain,  for  the  episode  of  Martial’s  acquaintance  with 
them  was  not  long  before  the  conflagration  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Paul,  about  A.D.  64,  whereas  the  contribution 
of  Pudens  in  favor  of  building  for  the  carpenters  of 
Chichester  in  England  a  kuriakos  of  the  collegium  to  be 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  goddess  of  the  technical  arts, 
was  in  57.417  The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

414  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  2638  and  note,  quoting  the  inscription  as  follows: 
“Neptuno  et  Minervae  templum  pro  salute  domus  divinae,  auctoritate  Tiberii 
Claudii  Cogidubni  regis,  legati  Augusti  in  Brit.,  Collegium  fabrorum  et  qui 
in  eo  a  sacris  sunt  de  suo  dedicaverunt,  donanti  aream  Pudenti,  Pudentini 
filio.” 

Wo  Timothy,  iv.,  21:  ' Acrnd^eTai  <re  Ev/3ovAo<;  /cat  IIouSjj?  /cai  LiVos  /cai 

KAat/Sia  /cat  oi.  aSeA^oi  Travres.” 

416  Martial,  Epig.,  iv.,  13;  again,  in  I.,  32;  iv.,  29;  v.,  48;  vi.,  58;  vii.,  11, 
97.  Martial  connects  the  household  with  Pudens,  Claudia  and  Linus,  in 
viii.,  60,  and  ix.,  53;  andheknew  them  personally  while  they  were  at  Rome. 
It  is  the  same  Claudia  mentioned  by  Paul.  II  Tim.,  iv.,  21,  in  connection 
with  the  three  men.  Martial’s  Claudia  was  a  beautiful  woman  altogether 
too  young  for  the  ‘  flourishing  family.”  This  makes  it  now  evident  that  she 
was  a  deaconess,  and  her  husband,  Pudens,  was  a  kurios,  or  president  of 
the  kuriakos  or  /cuptoi/co?,  sometimes  also  written  /cvpia/crj,  making  Pudens  a 
lord  of  the  house  now  proved  by  abundant  pre-christian  inscriptions  to  be 
the  di'auo?,  epai> os,  or  eraipa,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  province  where 
they  are  found. 

417  Tac.,  Annal.,  XII.,  32;  ‘‘Ceterum  clade  Icenorum  compositi  qui  hel¬ 
ium  inter  et  pacem  dubitabant;  et  ductus  inde  Cangos  exercitus.  vastati 
agri,  praedae  passim  actae,  non  ausis  aciem  hostibus,  vel  si  ex  occulto  car- 
pere  agmen  temptarent,  punito  dolo.  iamque  ventum  baud  procul  mari 
quod  Hiberniam  insulam  aspectat,  cum  ortae  apud  Brigantas  diseordiae  re- 
traxere  ducem,  destinationis  certum,  ne  nova  moliretur  nisi  prioribus  firm- 
atis.  et  Brigantes  quidem,  paucis  qui  arma  coeptabant  iuterfectis,  in  reli- 
quos  data  venia,  resedere:  Silurum  gens  non  atrocitate,  non  dementia  mut- 
abatur,  quin  bellum  exoerceret  castrisque  legionem  premenda  foret.  id  quo 
pi’omptius  veniret.colonia  Camulodunum  valida  veteranorum  maim  deducitur 
in  agros  captivos,  subsidium  adversus  rebelles  et  inbuendis  sociis  ad  officis 
legum.”  The  Silurus  mentioned  is  that  of  the  Chichester  region. 
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speaking  of  Claudia  says,  she  was  a  female  Christian 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  Timothy  and  that 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  she  was  a  British 
maiden,  daughter  of  King  Cogidubnus  an  ally  of  Borne. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Pudens  soon  became  a 
senator  at  Rome  which  is  a  mistake ;  also  that  Claudia, 
whom  he  married,  was  of  noble  stock,  which  is  likewise 
a  mistake.418  The  facts  turn  out  that  this  Pudens,  like 
Narcissus,  was  a  favorite  with  the  emperor  at  Borne, 
being  a  shrewd  and  successful  business  manager.  He 
was  some  great  lord  of  a  college  household  working  se¬ 
cretly  for  the  unions  of  carpenters  at  Borne  and  abroad. 
All  the  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  a  freedman;  for 
his  ashes  are  registered  in  a  cinerary  urn  of  the  colum¬ 
barium  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  of  plebeian  birth.419 

This  opens  to  our  new  discovery,  which  is  being  ver¬ 
ified  by  a  mass  of  newly  dug  up  inscriptions,  that  al¬ 
most  all  the  persons  engaged  in  that  early  movement 
were  of  lowly-born  stock.  Claudia’s  very  name  as  given 
in  the  Chichester  inscription  shows  her  to  have  been, 
though  a  daughter,  yet  a  daughter  of  a  king  by  a  slave 
mother.  Martial  referring  in  his  poems,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  though  he  does  not  quite  mention  the  name,  calls 
Claudia  Rufina,  showing  that  she  was  a  freedwoman  of 
the  gens  Bufus;  and  the  indications  are  that  the  pair 
were  both  of  freedman  stock.  Pudens  is  commemorated 
in  the  Byzantine  church  on  April  14,  and  in  the  Roman 
church  May  19.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  out  the  names 
of  the  disciples  with  a  short  account  of  each,  declares 
Pudens  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  We 
find  the  “collegia  Pudentiana,  whose  house,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  between  the  Viminal  Hill  and  the  Esquiline,  served 
during  his  life-time  for  the  assembly  of  the  Roman 
Christians  and  afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church  now 

418  Tac.,  Agric.,  14:  “Quaedam  civitates  Cogidubno  regi  donatae  (  is  ad 
nostram  usque  memoiaam  fidissimus  mansit ),  ut  viteri  ac  jam  pridem  re- 
cepta  populi  Romani  consuetudine,  haberet  iustrumenta  servitutis  et  reges.” 

419  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  2638  sq.,  Art,  Pudens,  says:  “Modern  researches 

among  the  columbaria  at  Rome,  appropriated  to  members  of  the  imperial 
household,  have  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Pu¬ 
dens  occurs,  as  that  of  the  servant  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius.”  Journ.  of  Class¬ 
ical  and  Sacred  P/nlolog.,  IV.,  76;  Orell..  1184  and  5024,  shows  the  Pudens  in¬ 
scription  as  foilows ;  “  Nardu  poeta  Pudens  hoc  tegitur  tumulo Gruter, 

1118.  6;  Lupulus,  p.  17.  Orelli’s  5024  reads:  “Ad  nostrum  n.  1184;  ‘Nardu 
poeta  Pudens  hoc  tegitur  tumulo.’  vide  Osann,  in  Jahrbucher,  VIII.,  i.,  p.  66 
reiert  Martialis,  lib,  4,  Didst.  J3;  'Claudia  Rule  raeo  nubit  peregrina  Pudenti.’ 
Turn.,  Ibid.,  9,  2,  p.  232:  ‘L.  Valcrium  L.  F.  Pudentem,’  Gauteri,  332,  3.” 
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known  as  that  of  S.  Pudentiana,  a  short  distance  back 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.”  The  same  au¬ 
thority  informs  us  that  early  writers  declare  that  there 
was  but  one  Pudens.420 

We  next  come  to  the  collateral  evidence  of  Lingard. 
“We  are  told,”  he  says,  “that  history  has  preserved  the 
names  of  two  British  females,  Claudia  and  Pomponia 
Grmcina,  both  of  them  Christians,  and  both  living  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.421  The  Scripture  informs  us 
that  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pudens  at  Borne,  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  On  the  second  page  he  says,  “she  was  a  Briton, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  coincidence  is 
striking  and  the  inference  probable.”  We  may  safely 
sum  up  the  evidence  of  Martial  in  a  few  words.  He 
comes  to  the  front  at  an  early  date  having  arrived  from 
Spain  somewhere  between  A.D.  60  and  66,  and  writes 
about  the  Christian  community  at  Borne,  telling  us  of 
Linus,  Pudens,  Claudia  and  her  household,  speaking  of 
them  as  his  friends.  If  he  was  admitted  to  their  com¬ 
mon  table  he  must  have  himself  been  a  member.  He 
proves  that  they  were  not  people  of  high  rank  but  de- 
scendents  of  slaves.  Again,  the  scurrility  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  is  nothing  against  this  argument;  for  all  the  orig¬ 
inal  unions  planted  into  were  at  that  time  low  and  many 
of  them  even  lewd,  just  like  Martial  himself.  It  was 
later  that  the  improvements  came.  Paul  had  a  severe 
time  trying  to  clean  out  the  vagabondage  and  the  ob¬ 
scenities  which  existed  in  the  early  plant,  especially  at 
Corinth.  This  we  have  already  shown. 

But  much  that  has  been  said  regarding  Pudens,  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  Claudia  might  be  repeated  of  Eubulus,  Cres- 
cens,  Titus,  Onesiphorus,  Linus  and  many  others.  The 
economic  functions  of  their  lives  are  veiled  in  mystery. 
What  they  did,  their  history  could  not  set  forth  for  two 
reasons  :  they  were  initiates  and  their  secret  life-work 
could  not  be  divulged;  and  if  they  had  divulged  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  persecution.  The  old 
members  were  often  adroitly  wrorked  over  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  secret  collegium  or  eranos,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
initiated  among  the  Christians.  Dionysius  relates,  in 

42<>  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  p.  2638-0. 

<21  Lingard,  Hist.  Anglo-Saxon  Church ,  141,  145,  referring  to  II  Tim.,  iv., 
21,  strengthened  by  Martial’s  Bpigrammutica,  iv.,  13,  vi..  53:  Claudia,  Rufe, 
meo  nubit  pregrina  Pudenti,  Claudia  cseruliis  cum  sit  Rufina  Britannis  Ed¬ 
ita.” 
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one  of  the  fragments  of  his  lost  epistles,  to  one  of  the 
brethren  of  his  episcopate,  the  procedure  by  which  he 
made  the  change.  He  was  in  a  thiasos,  apparently  of 
the  collegium  frumentariorum,  cue  of  the  grain  provis- 
ioners’  legalized  unions.  “He  had  been  a  partaker  in 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful:  Throwing  himself  at  my 
feet  he  began  to  confess  and  protest  that  his  former 
formula  of  baptism  by  which  he  had  been  initiated  into 
the  non-christian  congregation  was  not  of  the  right 
kind,  being  full  of  blasphemy  and  impurity.  He  had 
been  initiated  by  wicked  words  and  deeds.  He  was  so 
afraid  of  divulging  that  he  dared  not  look  up  or  speak 
distinctly.”  Dionysius  worked  him  over  by  slow  grada¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  clear  case  among  thousands,  of  conver¬ 
sion  after  first  being  initiated  into  a  collegium.  Other 
similar  cases  are  given  by  Eusebius.422 

Thus  we  find  by  closely  scanning  the  life  and  career 
of  Pudens  that  Paul  in  mentioning  him  was  treating  a 
historical  character.  But  his  name  occurs  yet  more, 
as  history;  for  recent  scientific  labors  have  disclosed 
his  sarcophagus  and  inscriptions  which  mark  it.  Pu¬ 
dens  sleeps  in  the  necropolis  of  Priscilla,  in  one  of  the 
deep  under-ground  vaults  in  the  Yia  Salaria  Nova.  Go- 
rius,  about  the  year  1728,  mentioned  some  traces  of  Pu¬ 
dens  as  though  his  ashes  were  inscribed  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  museum  of  Strozius;423  but  further  knowledge  lay 
in  darkness  until  De  Rossi  and  his  coadjutors  carried 
their  investigations  to  an  ultimate  conclusion.424  They 
have  found  Pudens  in  the  same  cemetery  with  Priscilla 
whose  resting  place  has  already  become  celebrated,  and 
it  appears  that  the  ashes  of  Rufa,  likewise  mentioned 
by  Martial,  and  those  of  Novella,  are  there.  De  Rossi425 

422  Dionys,  Frag.  Epist.,  ix.,  x. ;  for  other  such  tell-tale  information,  see 
Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  VI.,  40;  VII.,  11.  The  Epist.  of  Dionys.,  x.,  agt.  German., 
reveals  a  similar  case. 

423  Mon.  sivt  Columb.,  text,  p.  105. 

424  De  Rossi,  Roma  Solterranea,  I.,  p.  188:  “  Vengo  al  cemetero  di  Pris¬ 
cilla  sulla  Via  Salaria  nuova.  Molto  dovrei  dire  intorno  a  questo  ceme¬ 
tero;  ma  poiche  io  qui  attendo  alia  somma  possibile  brevity,  rimetto  per  ora 
il  lettore  a  quel  poco,  che  ni  ho  scritto  nel  dichiarare  le  imagine  scelte 
della  B.  Vergine  Maria  trata  delle  catacombe  romane  p.  15-19.  Ivi  ho  ri- 
epilogato  aliquanti  degli  argomenti  dimonstranti  la  somma  antichita,  della 
regione  di  quel  cemetero,  nel  cui  centro  0  la  cost  detta  cappella  greca;  re- 
gione,  che  ho  dichiarato  essere  la  primitiva  ed  originaria,  quella  cv’  ebbero 
sepolturai  prima  Pudenti  ed  i  martiri  insigni,  onde  tanta  rinomanza  venne 
alia  necropoli  di  Priscilla.” 

425  Idem.,  p.  171:  ” ‘Incerto  anche  rimasi  sul’  acclamazione  ‘  NAV1GI 
VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO,’”  (this  last  word  being  the  well-known  sign).  And 
continues:  “che  se  legge  nella  cosi  detta  cappella  greca  del  cemetero  di 
Priscilla,  la  quale  mi  pareva  senza  dubbio  un  istorica  cripta.” 
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lays  stress  upon  these  being  all,  without  doubt  histori  - 
cal  and  of  earliest  Christian  antiquity. 

The  emperor  Nero,  who  reigned  A.D.  54  to  69,  was  at 
first  well  disposed  toward  the  Roman  collegia.  Tiber¬ 
ius  had  been  kind  to  them  and  certainly  furthered  the 
planting  of  Christianity  among  them  by  lending  his 
powerful  assistance  in  giving  the  members  work.  The 
method  of  doing  this  was  that  of  Augustus  and  Livia, 
who  had  founded  the  celebrated  Domus  Augustalis  for 
their  protection.  We  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  that  the  Roman  trade  unions,  unlike  these  of 
to-day,  were  genuine  voting  organizations  of  labor. 
They  carried  out  the  theory  of  the  socialist  trade  and 
labor  alliance.  They  were  possessed  of  their  ballots 
which  they  used  enormously  in  the  municipalities,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  at  Rome 
and  in  Asia,  not  only  in  electing  their  own  choice  of 
ediles,  agoranomoi  or  commissioners  of  public  works, 
but  even  the  powerful  tribunes,  who  constituted  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
stood  next  to  the  senate.  We  have  also  seen  that  but 
a  few  years  before  the  mild  reign  of  Augustus  began, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Clodius,  Mark  Antony  and  many  other 
historical  characters  were  having  fearful  and  indeed 
bloody  times  with  these  trade  unions,  because  they 
would  not  be  suppressed,  but  grew  in  political  power  to 
the  ineffable  disgust  of  the  great  and  august  senators 
who  had  long  denied  that  working  people  had  either 
rights  or  souls.  What  these  trade  unions  wanted  was 
an  opportunity  to  labor  for  a  living.  Centuries  before, 
and  all  through  the  Roman  conquests,  they  had  been 
working  on  an  enormous  scale  for  the  government  in 
doing  the  national  work.  They  did  it  direct  without 
the  skinning  contractor.  The  conquests  had  ruined 
these  good  old  days  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
by  creating  millions  of  competing  slaves  of  war,  whom 
the  grasping  generals,  like  Crassus,  had  brought  to 
Rome.  These  men,  formerly  freedmen  largely  organ¬ 
ized  into  unions  under  the  old  law,  now  slaves  of  war, 
stocked  the  labor  market.  Their  owners  were  eager  to 
find  remunerative  work  for  them,  and  jobbed  them  out 
for  a  small  sum  per  day  to  do  work,  not  only  for  the  or* 
dinary  people  but  also  for  the  government.  This  com* 
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petition  threatened  the  bread-winning  hopes  of  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  trade  unions,  old  and  fully  established,  un¬ 
der  the  Solonic  law. 

Terrible  strifes  were  the  result.  Cicero  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  aristocrats  who  had  imported  the  compe¬ 
ting  slave  labor,  and  Clodius  took  sides  with  labor. 

They  all  lost  their  lives  in  these  fearful  contests.  We 
regard  them  as  the  most  momentous  days  in  history. 
When  Augustus  assumed  the  reins  of  government  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  measures  which  would 
appease  the  contending  forces.  He  invented  the  domus 
Augustalis.  The  scheme  and  plan  of  the  domus  Augus- 
talis  was  to  favor  the  collegia  or  trade  unions.  In  it 
was  the  gynsecium,  a  sort  of  manufacturing,  cleansing 
and  repairing  business.  Those  doing  this  labor  were 
doing  government  work,  for  what  was  the  emperor  and 
his  imperial  family  but  the  government  ?  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  freedmen  and  women  were  thus  mus¬ 
tered  in  and  given  employment. 

Meantime,  the  violent  seizure  of  slaves  of  war  had 
ceased.  No  more  were  brought  into  the  great  city. 
Those  who  had  already  been  dragged  thither  sought  to 
join  the  collegia  and  obtain  some  crumbs  of  comfort  by 
blending  with  the  great  masses  of  labor  organizations 
at  Rome.  This  explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
condition  of  things  at  Rome  just  at  the  moment  when 
Paul  and  Peter  were  propagating  the  new  Word  of  hope 
and  promise.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  domus 
Augustalis  or  household  of  the  Caesars  was  a  vast  con¬ 
cern.  There  were  constantly  many  thousands  kept  at 
work  of  some  kind.  They  had  departments,  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  shops.  A  regularly  organized  college  or  union 
worked  each  trade.  The  shoemakers  had  their  place  ; 
the  clothing-makers  for  the  imperial  family  were  very 
numerous.  They  ostensibly  did  only  the  wrork  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  but  in  reality,  for  hundreds  of  wealthy 
families,  in  touch  with  the  nobility,  either  by  blood,  or 
friendship  all  over  the  city,  making  the  work  enormous. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  branches  of  labor. 

Claudius,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  freedman 
Narcissus,  had  utilized  this  establishment  of  the  domus 
Augustalis,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  ho  ever  antag¬ 
onized  it.  What  he  did  was  to  drive  and  persecute  and 
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banish  the  Christians  whom  he  naturally  treated  as  Jews; 
for  these  had  planted  into  and  nearly  captured  all  of  the 
trade  unions  obtaining  and  enjoying  government  employ 
as  collegia  in  the  domus  Augustalis.  This  is  what  mad' 
dened  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  old  unions  still  smarting 
under  the  insulting  laws  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  might 
be  denominated  the  Pinkerton  advocates  of  their  hated 
and  abusive  masters,  could  not  be  suj>pressed.  They 
sank  into  a  sullen  secrecy.  They  met  in  their  wretched 
abodes  and  discussed  their  economic  future.  Their  gen¬ 
eral  desire  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Christians  al¬ 
ready  appearing  at  Rome  from  Jerusalem.  The  slaves 
of  conquest  were  also  of  their  opinion.  They  all  wanted 
freedom.  They  were  unan  imous  that  as  they  were  the 
creators  of  all  good  things,  they  ought  to  be  awarded 
their  share.  The  spies  of  Claudius  and  Nero  were  lurk¬ 
ing  in  their  unions  to  hear  and  report  their  language. 

Claudius,  in  this  manner  discovered  that  the  bold 
doctrines  of  a  certain  contemptible  carpenter  who  had 
been  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  a  Jew, 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  dissat¬ 
isfaction  becoming  widespread.  This  caused  him  to 
issue  the  edict  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  It  was  an  ed¬ 
ict  of  expulsion  of  the  Christians  as  well.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  remembered  it. 

Let  this  suffice  for  Claudius.  We  now  come  to  Nero 
and  his  burning  of  Rome.  Ebionism,  nazarenism  and 
Christianity  had  allied  themselves  with  the  unions  of 
the  Solonic  dispensation  to  permanently  rid  the  world 
of  the  pest  of  the  money-power  and  kingcraft.  The 
fight  was  on  Nero,  who  boasted  of  an  ancient  greatness 
in  a  family  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  held  a  very  short¬ 
sighted  opinion  that  he  represented  a  glorious,  eternal 
dynasty.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  a  socialist,  was  at 
that  very  moment  writing  a  history  of  the  Acts.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  that  tyrant:  “He  was  an  exalted  democrat  and 
ebionite,  thoroughly  opposed  to  property,  and  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  day  of  the  poor  is  at  hand.”  426  What 
else  could  be  expected  than  a  clash?  This  Caesar,  the 
most  profligate,  virulent,  bloodthirsty  and  destructive 
of  all  known  monarch  brigands,  against  a  meek  and 
lowly  guild  of  carpenters  ! 

C-<3  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus,  Introduc.,  p.  36. 
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There  were  at  Rome  two  or  three  great  temples  of  the 
female  divinities  who,  for  centuries,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  protecting  or  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  trades  and  arts.  These  great  divinities  were  Mi¬ 
nerva,  goddess  of  spinning,  weaving427  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woolen  textile  goods.  Minerva  was  the  great 
protecting  friend  of  labor  and  of  the  laboring  people. 
She  was  the  goddess  to  whom  the  union  of  carpenters 
at  Glastonbury,  near  London,  in  A.D.  4,  had  dedicated 
their  wonderful  Christian  temple  for  which  Paul’s  friend 
Pudens,  had  contributed  an  area  of  land.  She  was  also 
under  the  Greek  appellative  of  Athena,  the  principal 
tutelary  divinity  for  the  great  Gemeinde  next  to  Diony¬ 
sus,  the  forerunner,  great  and  venerated  “protector  of 
man.”  In  fact,  they  merged  together. 

After  Minerva,  came  Diana  the  renowned  Artemis  of 
the  Greeks  and  sister  of  Apollo,  god  of  the  red  dyers, 
of  flaming  beauties,  of  bows,  arrows,  hunting  equip¬ 
ments  and  of  archery.  She  is  the  goddess  of  the  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  in  those  days  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  the 
chase  was  no  small  affair,  for  the  unions  of  hunters  had 
to  be  international.  To  carry  on  the  great  work  of  fur¬ 
nishing  live  animals  for  the  amphitheatres  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  powerful  men  constantly  on  watch  in  many 
a  remote  jungle  risking  their  lives  with  thongs,  snares, 
nets  and  lassoes,  wherewith  to  seize  and  convey  unin¬ 
jured  to  Rome  the  savagest  wild  beasts  of  forest,  river 
and  sea.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  portraying  the  hunters.428  They  were  always 
organized  in  powerful  unions  with  Diana  as  their  pro¬ 
tecting  divinity. 

Again,  there  was  the  temple  of  Isis.  She  was  the 
same  for  Egypt  as  Demeter  was  for  the  Greeks,  or  Ce¬ 
res  for  the  Romans.  In  the  ancient  superstition  she  was 
the  wife  of  Osiris  the  great  Egyptian  martyr  god,  and 
closely  related  to  Anubis,429  the  dog-headed  god  of  the 
hunting.  Such  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  ancient 

■*27  And,,  Lat.  Did.,  in  verb.  Minerva;  “Goddess  of  wisdom,  sense,  re¬ 
flection,  arts  and  sciences,  poetry,  spinning  and  weaving.”  She  is  the  same 
for  Rome  as  the  Pallas  Athena  was  for  Greece.  During  these  times  in 
question  she  was  a  protectrice  of  the  woolen  manufacture:  Virgil,  Mneid, 
VIII.,  409:  “Tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva.” 

428 For  much  on  the  inscrs.  of  Hunters  under  the  Solonic  dispensation, 
see  index  to  each  volume  of  this  work,  using  proper  catchwords. 

429  Vide  supra,  pp.  488  sq.  Story  of  Josephus  regarding  a  scandal  on  her 
account. 
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theogony  that  a  veritable  jumble  existed  in  the  minds 
of  men  regarding  their  divinities.  But  the  lower  mys¬ 
teries  brought  to  the  producers  and  distributors  of  all 
labor  products  a  far  more  consistent  promise  in  setting 
particular  functions  as  the  task  of  particular  divinities, 
according  to  the  place  and  language.  Thus  Isis,  Deme¬ 
ter,  Ceres  and  Cybele  were  believed  to  protect  the  fruit 
of  the  land  and  were  consequently  chosen  by  the  unions 
of  farmers,  grain  grinders,  furnishers  of  hemp,  flax  and 
producers  of  vegetable  raw  stock,  and  likewise  all  pro¬ 
ducts  of  manufacture;  while  Anubis,  Diana  and  Artemis 
took  care  of  the  unions  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  even 
of  the  mollusks  from  the  inks  of  which  the  red,  purple 
and  other  dyes  were  made. 

Peter  was  probably  a  member  of  a  union;  and  if  so, 
then,  following  the  ancient  superstition,  he  would  have 
been  before  conversion,  on  bended  knees  to  Artemis. 
Nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  this.  Several  sug¬ 
gestive  inscriptions  have  been  recently  discovered  about 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  fishermen’s  unions.  The  monu¬ 
ments  are  known  to  be  very  ancient.  There  were  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  many  fishermen’s  societies  in  the  north 
part  of  Palestine.  A  few  miles  farther  north  in  Syria, 
there  were  many  unions  both  of  fishers  and  hunters,  and 
their  careful  mention  has  been  paid  attention  to.  430 
Renan  assures  us  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  immediate 
companions  of  Jesus  were  closely  and  secretly  organ¬ 
ized.431 

Vast  numbers  of  the  poor  fellows,  splendidly  organ¬ 
ized,  had  placed  their  faith  in  these  tutelary  divinities 
at  Rome,  firmly  believing  that  their  favorite  gods  and 
goddesses  would  come  to  rescue  them  from  their  miser¬ 
able  condition.  But  they  came  not.  About  the  time  of 
Nero  they  were  in  a  wretched  and  worse  sunken  condi¬ 
tion  than  ever  before.  The  great  scheme  of  the  Pagan 
religion  had  proved  a  dismal  failure.  God  and  goddess 
had  neglected  them.  The  crypts  of  the  temples  of  Isis, 
Diana,  and  Minerva  could  be  used  by  them  as  places  of 
refuge,  but  these  beloved  deities  themselves  never  came. 
They  were,  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  advent  very  despond¬ 
ent.  The  awful  conquests  had  rolled  by  without  an  of¬ 
fer  of  a  helping  hand.  They  were  ready  to  shake  off 

480  See  index,  in  words,  Hunters,  Fishermen,  etc. 

Renan,  Life  oj  Jesus. 
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tlie  deception  which  for  lucre  the  priests  of  the  old  the- 
ogonv  had  from  immemorial  time  imposed  upon  them. 
When  Jesus  came  and  really,  practically,  fleshly,  humbly 
as  one  of  them,  mounted  the  cross  and  died  before  their 
eyes  for  them,  they  wheeled  as  by  a  stroke  of  magnetism 
and  grasped  hold  of  his  plan  of  salvation,  the  Word  of 
promise. 

But  what  made  their  conviction  more  ready  and  pro¬ 
nounced,  a  conviction  based  upon  the  failure  of  their 
gods  to  protect  them  in  desperate  troubles  and  danger, 
was  undoubtedly  the  terrible  crucifixion  within  their 
memory  and  before  their  eyes  of  the  fated  four-hundred 
slaves.  This  horrible  judicial  massacre,  which  we  have 
fully  related,432  was  perpetrated  near  Rome,  about  the 
first  year  of  Paul’s  sojourn  there,  A.D.  61.  A  lord  of  the 
patricians,  probably  on  account  of  some  cruel  treatment 
of  the  slaves  of  his  household,  had  been  killed  by  one  of 
them  who  could  not  sink  his  manhood  so  low  as  to  bear 
the  outrage.  Tacitus  alleges  that  he  was  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  buy  himself  free.  The  dire  and  relentless 
vengeance  of  law  which  the  senate  seized  upon  was  con¬ 
summated  and  the  adorable  honor  of  a  member  of  a 
gens  family,  vindicated  and  avenged  by  this  judicial 
crucifixion  of  the  one  perpetrator  of  the  deed  and  of  all 
the  other  servants  of  the  murdered  prefect’s  “  family,” 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  number. 

During  the  conquests  the  grasping  army  officers  had 
dragged  thousands  of  families  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Epirus  and  Macedonia  to  Rome,  to  be  the  menials  of 
drunken,  arrogant  lords  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  paraded  in  chains 
before  the  public,  all  other  slaves  forced  to  behold,  and 
mercilessly  crucified. 

Such  was  the  hideous  condition  of  things  at  Rome  at 
the  time  Paul  arrived.  So  great  was  the  danger  that 
he  had  to  be  cautious.  He  is  known  to  have  preached 
in  secret  and  to  have  converted  thousands.  The  spread 
of  the  new  doctrine  excited  attention.  Nero  had  his 
spies.  They  were  everywhere.  Under  pretense  of  true 
penitence,  they  secretly  joined  the  new  Christian  broth¬ 
erhoods,  overheard  what  was  going  on  and  went  back 
to  their  royal  master  with  the  news.  But  the  curious 
fact  remains  to  be  told  that  the  Christians  had  their 

432  See  supra,  in  chap,  vii.,  Rage  and  Havoc ,  pp.  124-125. 
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headquarters  in  the  temples  of  Minerva,  Isis  and  Diana. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 
Her  great  edifice  was  the  resort  of  thousands  of  trade 
unionists  all  over  Rome.  The  city,  long  before  Nero 
came  to  power,  was  being  rapidly  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  These  converts  were  not  from  the 
ranks  of  the  revengeful  rich,  but  from  the  lowly  slave 
classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  inhabited  the  abodes 
contiguous  to  Diana’s  temple,  and  they  had  free  access 
to  it. 

Nero,  through  his  spies,  saw  the  growth  of  the  new 
culture  and  had  the  penetration  to  understand  that  it 
meant  the  overthrow  of  a  long-time  theogony  of  his  an¬ 
cestral  god-head.  With  Christianity  there  would  exist 
ho  longer  a  competitory  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  bully,  a 
brute.  Her  mild  powers  of  reason  and  brutlierly  love 
had  no  province  in  Nero’s  brain.  He  craved  only  for 
vengeance  and  destruction.  He  was  a  profligate.433  His¬ 
tory  refuses  to  give  us  the  bottom  truths  regarding  the 
incentives  which  urged  this  ferocious  creature  whom  a 
false  system  had  clothed  with  power.  These  funda¬ 
mental  causes  lurked  in  an  unspeakable  hatred  by  the 
aristocracy  against  the  poor  and  laboring  element.  Their 
particular  offense  under  Nero  was  the  same  with  that 
which  caused  his  predecessors,  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
to  persecute  and  drive  from  Rome  the  Christians  on  the 
anti-Semitic  plea  that  they  were  Jews.  But  they  had 
begun  to  dig  and  cover  themselves  in  the  pre-mortuary 
graves  of  under-ground  Rome,  where  even  the  spies 
and  police  and  emissaries  of  the  praetorian  guard  dared 
not  enter.  They  had  availed  themselves  of  the  burial 
clause  of  the  Julian  law  and  though  alive  and  eating  at 
the  common  table  in  the  deep-sunk  cells  of  their  scholae, 
embracing  each  other  with  their  ineffable  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  they  were  chanting  the  same  hymns  434  they  bor- 

433  Gran,  de  Cass.,  Hist.  Class.  Ouv.,  p.  368:  *'  Voulait  ll  voir  une  bataille 
navale,  il  faisait  creuser  un  lac  assez  vaste  et  assez  profond  pour  y  faire 
manceuvrer  deux  flottes.”  Suet.,  Nero,  xi. :  “Exhibuit  et  naumachiam  ma¬ 
rina  aqua,  innantibus  belluis.”  Again,  id.:  “Touiours  vetu  de  soie  et  d’ 
6toffes  d’  Orient,  il  ne  portait  jamais  deux  fois  le  m§me  habit,  Suet., 
Nero,  xxii. 

<34  See  supra,  in  chap.  Music.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  that  other  and 
more  complete  inscriptions  may  yet  be  discovered  revealing  the  airs.  As 
we  have  suggested,  there  may  be  in  store  for  us  astonishing  disclosures  of 
tunes  containing  scraps  of  our  own  melodies,  sung  and  chanted  by  those 
poor,  weeping  workers,  sequestered  among  the  catacombs  too  deep  for  the 
torch  of  Nero.  It  was  the  thousands  of  poor  fellows  above  ground  whom 
he  burned  alive.  There  was  a  vast  humanity  below  who  were  to  survive. 
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rowed  from  the  musical  artists  of  Dionysus  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  identical  tunes  we  hear  at  our  camp  meet¬ 
ings  and  jubilees  to-day.  Accompanying  these  sunless 
symposiums  was  the  hope,  almost  denied  by  Plato, 
half  accorded  by  Homer,  doubted  by  Socrates,436  rea¬ 
soned  into  oblivion  by  Lucretius,  reprobated  in  furious 
contempt  by  Nero,  but  promised  with  a  brilliancy  that 
dazzled  their  minds  in  a  coma  of  exuberance  by  their 
own  beloved,  meek,  messianic  Jesus,  that  they  all  had 
souls  and  were  men  and  women — no  longer  dogs  and 
beasts  of  the  field,  forest  and  swamp.  Neither  Diana, 
Isis  nor  Minerva  really  guaranteed  them  immortality. 
The  mysteries  of  a  classic  eleusinium  could  promise  the 
wealthy  aristocrat  life  on  the  other  side;  but  we  have 
little,  if  any  assurance  that  by  initiation  into  the  lesser 
mysteries  there  was  really  promised  a  life  beyond.  The 
general  purport  of  the  inscriptions  is  dark  on  this  great 
point;  but  when  an  inscription  is  found  with  words 
about  a  hope  grounded  in  eternity,  we  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  is  Christian  and  archaeologists  class  such 
words  on  trade-union  graves  as  signs  of  the  Christian 
life. 

Thus  armed  with  a  soul,  darkling  and  trembling  in 
self- dug  dungeons,  going  stealthily  up  at  dawn  to  their 
dangerous,  ill-paid  labor,  crawling  back  in  secrecy,  and 
after  a  sober  repast,  meeting  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
dim  oil  lamp  in  the  miniature  schola  of  their  crypt,  these 
wretched  “little  groups,”  lived  and  sang  and  died. 

It  is  twitted  that  they  “smelled  of  garlic,  these  ances¬ 
tors  of  Roman  prelates;  that  they  were  poor  proletaries 
dirty  and  clownish,  clothed  in  filthy  gabardines,  having 
the  bad  odor  and  breath  of  people  living  badly.  Their 
retreats  breathed  an  odor  of  wretchedness  exhaled  by 
persons  meanly  clothed  and  fed,  and  collected  in  a  little 
room.”4*6 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
great  conflagration.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  this 
celebrated  historical  event.  This  monarch,  endowed 
with  absolute,  despotic  power,  early  exhibited  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  mania,  although  in  the  beginning  of  his 
sixteen-years’  reign,  he  was  passably  tolerant  to  his  sup- 
jects.  A  sickness,  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  ven- 

436  Plato,  Crito. 

436  Renan,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  96. 
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eria,  turned  Iris  mind  in  a  direction  of  wantonness  and 
cruelty,  and  there  were  thousands  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  old  unconverted  line  of  pagans  ready  to  fight 
against437  the  new  developments  in  and  around  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  After  a  number  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  feats  of  squandering  the  public  money,  he 
determined  to  root  out  the  Christians  and  compass  their 
annihilation. 

Mr.  Gibbon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  burning  of 
Rome  did  not  occur  until  A.D.  69,  but  the  usual  calcula¬ 
tions  put  it  some  five  or  six  years  earlier.438  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  conflagration  of  Rome  lies  to  this  day 
in  a  state  of  much  obscurity.  Dion  Cassius  declares 
that  Nero  himself  set  fire  to  it  and  was  responsible 
partly  for  the  crime.439  Tacitus,  another  historian  of 
much  accuracy,  does  as  much.  The  accurate  and  care¬ 
ful  Suetonius  likewise  declares  without  hesitancy  that 
Nero  perpetrated  the  crime  of  burning  Rome  on  pur¬ 
pose. 

But  some  four  years  at  least  elasped  between  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  apostle  in  Rome  in  61  and  the  incendiarism. 
Though  a  prisoner,  he  was  allowed  a  liberty  which 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent  to  being  at  large. 
"We  know  that  Nero  was  very  fond  of  music  and  that  he 
greatly  favored  the  Dionysan  artists  many  of  whom  en¬ 
joyed  his  patronage  at  Rome,  and  others,  especially  the 
mimic  actors,  were  from  Asia  Minor  as  members  of  the 
great  Gemeinde.  Very  many  side  evidences  induce  us 
to  believe  that  Paul  was  a  member  and  that  he  turned 
his  trade  as  scene  and  tent  maker  to  aid  these  unions 
in  furnishing  their  shows  with  the  necessary  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  histronic  art.  In  this  case  he  would  be  able 

437  Neander,  Planting ,  Book  III.,  ch.  vii. :  “Moreover,  in  the  Neronian 
persecution,  the  Christian  church  appears  as  a  new  sect,  much  hated  by 
the  people,  a  genus  tertiurn,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit 
the  worst  reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  religion 
hitherto  in  existence.” 

438  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi..  with  note  44:  “The  capital  was 
burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  the  19th  of 
December,  A.D.  69;  on  the  10th  of  Aug.,  A.D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those 
of  the  Romans.”  This  would  make  the  time  beween  the  two  dates,  only 
222  days, — a  proposition  which  cannot  be  sustained. 

439  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.,  ch.  xvi.,  note,  gives  the  principal  author¬ 

ities  for  Nero’s  conflagration  as  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xv.,  38-44;  Suetonius,  In  Ne- 
ronem,  38;  Dion.  Cassius,  LXII.,  p.  1014;  Orosius,  Adv.  Paganos,  VII.,  7. 
Dion  Cassius,  LXII.,  16,  init.,  starts  out  with  the  words:  “  Mer«  6e  -ravra 
en-etfu/urjcrev  (bnep  ttou  del  )  tt/v  Te  noAty  oArjy  xai  rr/y  /3a<riAelay 

dvaAw<rai.” 
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to  touch  a  very  tender  spot  in  Nero’s  heart,  for  the  mon¬ 
arch  was  passionately  fond  of  the  mimes  which  they 
brought  into  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  definite  of  the 
apostle,  but  there  is  a  legend  strongly  set  forth,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Spain  by  consent,  if  not  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Nero,  and  that  while  there  he  planted  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  church.  What  is  still  more  sur¬ 
prising  is  that  Nero  is  actually  said  to  have  gone  with 
him.  He  is  known  to  have  made  himself  one  of  the  buf¬ 
foons440  in  the  mimic  shows.  He  made  the  playwrights 
concessions  of  large  sums  of  money,441  for  their  mimes 
and  pantomimes  were  a  great  charm  to  him.  But 
while  he  was  friendly  to  the  Solonic  unions  on  the  one 
hand,  he  despised  their  tendency  to  endorse  the  worship 
of  the  new  messiali.  The  Christians  were  preaching  at 
Rome  just  then,  a  promise  to  the  laboring  millions  that 
they  had  bodies  and  immortal  spirits  as  worthy  of  sal¬ 
vation  as  any  of  the  great  wealth  owners. .  The  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Rome  were  propagating  the  fundamental  idea 
of  socialism  t  wo  thousand  years  before  its  possible  reali¬ 
zation.  They  knew  not  the  vast  expanse  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  the  world  for  such  an  immense  transi¬ 
tion.  They  knew  not  that  earth  and  humanity  are 
great,  and  ideas  are  met  with  repugnance.  Christianity 
had  invaded  the  unions  that  Nero  loved. 

The  thought  of  such  a  change  threw  this  monarch 
into  a  spasm  of  angry  revengefulness.  He  had  in  his 
shallow  egotism  worked  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  immortals,  stretching  back  to 
Romulus.442  Dion  Cassius  testifies  in  strong  words  to 

440  Ltiders,  Dionys.  Kunst.,  p.  95:  “Ctisar  Hess  nach  seinen  Siegen  in 
Spanien  Schauspieler  in  alien  Sprachen  aufreten.  Nero  endlich  betrat 
nicht  nnr  selbst  mit  griechischen  Teckniten  die  Biiline,  sondesn  hatte 
auch  stets  eine  ganze  Schar  von  ihnen  in  seiner  niichsten  Umgebung,  denen 
er  grosse  Geldsummen  hinterliess.”  Suetonius,  Octav.,  43:  “Ludos  fecit  non- 
numquam  vicatini  ac  pluribus  scenis  per  omnium  linguarum  histriones.” 
For  a  remark  on  Nero  see  Plutarch,  Galba ,,  16. 

441  Idem,  p.  95:  “Dass  es  in  Rom  eine  andauernd  ansaassige  Gesell- 
schaft  Griechischer  Kunstler  gab  in  derKaiserzeit,  bezeugteine  Inschrift  aus 
Gallien,  in  der  ‘die  heilige  Synodos  in  Rom’  genannt  wird.’  ” 

442  Dion.  Cass.,  LX11.,  18:  ‘ 'Eo-xaro?  Aiveahiov  /arjrpo/crot'Of  r)yep.ovev<rei" 

Dion  thinks  the  mother  murderer  was  beset  by  the  evil  spirit,  to  “clean 
the  place.”  “Ta  vapovra  deiacrdeV,”  ie. :  ©eidw,  fumigate,  to  clean  and 
purify,  and  thus  restore  to  the  gods.  Nero  imagined  that  as  the  city  had 
become  polluted  by  the  Christians  it  was  his  natural  function  as  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  zEneas,  to  fumigate,  purify,  cleanse  and  restore  it  to  the  gods  by 
a  hallowing  purification;  and  all  this  to  the  end  that  the  Julian  line  with  its 
origin  in  .Eneas  become  supreme,  should  assume  its  former  majesty,  “Te- 
AevTaio?  yap  tu>v  ’lovAiojr  r<I> v  airb  Aiveiov  yei’0p.€va>v  ep.oi'dpxy<re,”  This  is 
certainly  a  strong  light  clearing  up  the  argument  that  Dio  thinks  Nero  set 
Rome  on  lire  purposely,  in  order  to  purify  the  city. 
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this.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that,  as  Gib¬ 
bon  most  definitely  affirms,  in  a  similar  case  of  Domi- 
tian’s  persecution  at  Puteoli,  the  careful  Cassius,  not 
knowing  the  secret  Christians,  but  thinking  with  every¬ 
body  else,  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  Jews,  says  Nero 
burned  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  killing  out  the  nests  of 
Christians  from  the  low  quarters  among  the  communes. 
Again,  Suetonius  whose  birth  took  place  almost  at  the 
hour  the  flames  were  raging,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Rome  was  set  on  fire  purposely.44'  He  gathered 
oakum  and  pine  knots  from  the  manor  houses  of  his  own 
and  sang  songs  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  Msecenatian  tower,  in  joyful  transports.  The 
popular  legend  runs,  that  “  Nero  fiddled  for  Rome  to 
burn.”  The  fact  more  accurately  stated  is  that  he  had 
gathered  many  loose  women  and  profligate  men  of  the 
aristocratic  families,  and  invited  a  number  of  the  wan¬ 
dering,  dissolute  fakirs  from  among  the  musicians,  to 
ascend  the  tower  to  a  flat  stand  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
odate  them  and  there  in  security  and  at  a  commanding 
elevation,  they  all  had  a  boisterous  jolification,  the  em¬ 
peror  himself  playing  upon  a  cithera  while  they  sang 
and  danced  ditties  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  object  of  Nero  was  to  cast  contempt  and  hatred 
on  the  Christians.  The  great  mass  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  come  into  this  crime.  It  was  the  genus  ter¬ 
tium  described  by  Neander,  who  were  to  be  attacked. 
They  had  early  settled  in  Rome.  Christians  had  been 
at  work  among  the  thousands  of  collegia  from  before 
the  crucifixion.  These  facts  come  to  us  through  the  in¬ 
scriptions  and  monumental  relics  of  their  activity.  The 
idea  here  to  be  conveyed  by  a  genus  tertium  444  or  a 
third  element  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
caused  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  members  of 
the  thiasos  at  Athens.  It  was  jealousy.  They  called  it 

4*3  Suetonius,  Nero,  38-40,  declares  Nero  burnt  Rome  on  purpose,  after 
a  thorough  determination,  on  account  of  the:  “Deformitate  veteruin  sedifi- 
ciorum  et  angustiis  flexurisque  vicorum.”  This  is  prefaced  with  the  words: 
“planeque  ita  fecit.”  He  then  resumes  his  discourse  with  the  words:  *‘in- 
cendit  urbem  tam  palam,  ut  plerique  consulares  cubicularios  ejus,  cum 
stuppa  tsedaque  in  prsediis  suis  deprehensos,  non  attigerint;  et  quaedam 
horrea  circa  domum  Auream,  quorum  spatium  maxime  desiderabat,  ut  bel- 
licis  machinis  labefacta  atque  inflammata  sint  quod  saxeo  muro  constructa 
erant.” 

444  Neander,  Hist.  Chr.  Church,  I.,  pp.  92-5.  Neander  here  speaks  of  the 
communities  and  the  ‘‘secret  sect  to  which  these  enemies  of  the  gods  aban¬ 
doned  themselves,”  Nero,  he  says,  tried  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  upon  a  genus  tertium. 
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the  introduction  of  new  and  foreign  divinites  into  At¬ 
tica,  a  crime  under  the  law  punishable  with  death.  In 
every  case  at  Athens,  including  those  in  which  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  involved  the  offenders  found  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  foreign  religion,  were  members  of  the  secret  un¬ 
ions.446  So,  also  in  Rome,  it  had  long  been  the  immi¬ 
grants,  as  either  slaves  of  war  dragged  thither  by  force, 
or  business  agents  as  at  Puteoli,  or  evangelists  sent  out 
from  the  primitive  brotherhood  which  Jesus  had  organ¬ 
ized  at  Jerusalem,  who  introduced  the  new  gospel  of 
the  Word,  and  they  introduced  it  first  among  the  col¬ 
legia.  But  we  should  here  call  to  mind  the  conversion 
of  Tiberius  the  emperor,  who  actually  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  proclaim  Jesus  openly 
and  legally  as  one  of  the  gods  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Roman 
pantheon.  Few  stop  to  think  that  the  mysterious  assas¬ 
sination  of  Tiberius  may  reasonably  have  been  inspired 
by  this  jealous  conservatism  of  the  old  theogony  in 
whose  purple  and  ermine  of  the  great  gens  families  and 
princely  bloods  strode  and  pretentiously  assumed  dig¬ 
nity  under  the  awful  mysticism  of  priest-power  and  an 
overbrooding  divinity. 

We  say  we  are  assured  from  the  variety  of  fragments 
and  squibs  of  evidence  that  are  being  collected,  that 
Paul  was  allowed  by  Nero  to  go  to  Spain,  and  that  the 
conflagration  and  execution  of  the  two  greatest  apostles 
followed  immediately  in  its  trail.  It  was  in  the  year  of 
our  era,  sixtv-four. 

On  July  18,  A.D.  64,  there  suddenly  burst  forth  a 
flame  of  fire,  first  kindled  among  some  old  wooden 
booths  used  as  stalls  of  the  poorest  of  the  people.  It 
was  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  and  not 
more  than  one  or  two  blocks  a\\  ay  from  it.  Here  were 
wont  to  congregate  the  hucksters  having  unions  of  their 
trade,  and  their  members  sold  certain  eatables  to  the 
throngs.  In  one  direction  the  fire  rapidly  spread  over 
the  Palatine  and  Velia,  up  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  The  fire  also  started  off  in  another  course.  It 
struck  the  Aventine.  Here  was  the  great  temple  of  Di¬ 
ana,  goddess  of  the  huntsmen  and  the  poor.  The  Forum 

Boaiium  was  next  invaded  bv  the  flames.  This  is  where 

*/ 

the  first  gladiatorial  combat  took  place  in  B.  C.  264, 

o#  See  supra ,  chap,  xv.,  pp.  327-345.,  on  Pre-chrutian  Martyrs. 
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through  the  aristocrats  Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus,  a 
couple  of  lords  who  on  the  death  of  their  father  forced 
his  favorite  slaves  to  fight  each  other  to  the  death  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  deceased  parent  might  have  the  assistance 
of  these,  his  favorite  servants,  in  ghost-form,  in  the  after 
world.446 

The  fire  spread  toward  the  Tiber.  There  were  no 
modern  fire-extinquishing  engines  then.  After  consum¬ 
ing  the  Velabrum  and  licking  unhindered,  its  lingering 
vestiges,  it  ran  down  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  was  finally 
stopped  by  the  huge  masonry  of  the  Servian  Wall.  Af¬ 
ter  fiercely  burning  for  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
its  fury  had  apparently  become  exhausted,  it  suddenly 
broke  out  afresh  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city  des¬ 
olating  two  regions  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via 
Lata.  There  being  no  adequate  mechanical  appliances 
in  existence,  little  could  be  done.  Of  course  thousands 
of  people  turned  out  against  the  ruinous  heats,  but  in 
vain;  and  when  it  came  to  a  manageable  standstill,  only 
four  of  fourteen  regions  of  Rome  remained.  Three  had 
been  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  others  were  now 
in  ruins.  Thirty-thousand  corpses  were  registered.447 

No  sooner  were  the  flames  exhausted  for  want  of  ali¬ 
ment  than  Nero  came  down  from  his  tower  and  in  loud¬ 
mouthed  invectives  charged  the  whole  iniquity  against 
the  Christians.448  Although  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan 
nica  in  its  article  on  Nero  fails  to  charge  this  monarch 
with  the  intentional  deed,  yet  nearly  all  others  are  em¬ 
phatic  in  their  accusation,  that  he  worked  up  the  whole 

446  Valer.  Max.,  De  Sped..  7:  “  Glsdiatorium  munus  primum  Romas  da¬ 
tum  est  in  foro  Boario,  Appio  Claudio  M.  Fulvio  Coss.,  dederunt  M.  et  D. 
Bruti,  funebri  memoria  patris  cineres  honorando.  Athletarum  certamen  a 
M.  Scauri  tractum  est  munificentia.” 

■*47  Suetonius,  Nero,  38:  “Per  six  dies  septemque  noctes  ea  clade  srevi- 
tum  est  ad  monumentorum  bustorumqne  diversoria  plebe  compulsa:  Tunc 
praeter  immensum  numeruin  insularum  domus  priscorum  ducum  arserunt 
nostilibus  adhuc  spoliis  adornatae,  deorumque  aedes  ab  regibus  ac  deinde 
Punicis  et  Gallicis  bellis  votae  dedicatffique  et  quidquid  visendum  atque 
memoribile  ex  antiquitate  duraverat.  Hoc  incendium  e  turre  Mtecentiana 
prospectans  laetusqne  flammse  ut  aibat,  palchritudine  Halosin  Ilii  in  illo  suo 
scsenico  habitu  decantavit.  Ac  ne  non  nine  quoque  quantum  posset  praeda: 
et  manubiarum  invaderet,  pollicitus  cadaverum  et  ruderum  gratuitam  eg- 
estionem,  nemini  ad  reliquias  rerum  suarum  adire  permisit;  conlationibus- 
que  non  receptis  modo  verum  et  efflagitatis  provincias  privatorumque 
census  prope  exhausit.  Accesserunt  tantis  ex  principe  malis  probrisque 
qu©dam  et  fortuita;  pestilentia  unius  autumni,  quo  triginta  funerum  mi- 
lia  in  rationem  Libitin®  venerunt. 

448  Meyers,  Konv.  Lex.  in  v.  Nero-.  “  ...  dass  er  64,  nach  dem  grossen 
Brande,  durch  dem  ein  grosser  Theil  der  Stadt  zersttirt  wurde  die  in  Rom 
anwesenden  Christen  als  angebliche  Urheber  desselben  unterden  grausam- 
sten  Martiren  todten  liess.” 
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plot,  stood  over  it  arid  nurtured  it,  and  even  prevented, 
the  fire  department  from  doing  anything  toward  put' 
ting  it  out.  Under  his  abject  and  absolute  power  it  was 
doubtless  pronounced  by  him  a  treason  punishable  with 
immediate  death.  This  we  know  by  inference.  The  ex¬ 
pressed  abhorrence  of  Seneca.449  The  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  in  which  Seneca,  C.  Calpernius 
Piso,  Piautius  Lateranus,  the  poet  Lucanus  and  others 
were  suspected  of  being  concerned  as  a  junta  to  rid  the 
world  of  this  monster,  caused  their  immediate  death.450 

We  are  now  coming  to  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
massacres  ever  recorded  of  human  beings:  Nero’s  venge¬ 
ance  against  the  Christians. 

The  greater  part  of  tho  quarter  consumed  in  this  con¬ 
flagration  was  inhabited  by  the  communes  and  collegia, 
and  before  proceeding,  it  behooves  us  to  give  all  that  is 
known  in  relation  to  their  lowliness  and  misery  in  tho 
abodes  and  especially  such  as  shows  them  to  have  been 
members  of  the  collegia.451  Donatus,  an  antiquarian  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  describes  the  conflagration  and 
certifies  to  its  having  taken  place  in  the  year  64.452  Le- 
vasseur,  who  wrote  a  valuable  history  453  of  the  working 

449  Seneca,  Epist.,  denouncing  the  monster  to  St.  Paul;  cf.  Jerome,  Cat¬ 
alog:  *  Senecam  non  ponerem  in  Cats  logo  Sanctorum  nisi  me  illae  epist- 
olae  provocarent,  quae  leguntur  a  plurimis  Pauli  ad  Senecam  et  Senecae 
ad  Paulum.”  And  August,  Epist.  ad  Maced.,  LI1I. :  “  Omnes  odit  qui  male 
odit.”  Seneca  is  now  revealed  to  have  been  converted  by  Paul,  and  to 
have  humbled  himself  to  the  collegiate  ranks;  Guizot,  in  note  to  trans.  of 
Gibbon,  in  ch.  x\i.,  note  42,  Jin.:  ‘'Moreover  the  name  of  Christians  had 
long  been  given  in  Rome  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  Tacitus  affirms  too 
positively,  refers  too  distinctly  to  its  etymology,  to  allow  us  to  suspect  any 
mistake  on  his  part. 

450  Amer.  Cyc.,  art.  Nero,  announcing  their  deaths,  says:  “The  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  against  him  served  to  develop  his  ferocity ;”  and  speaking 
of  his  brutal  triumph  in  the  murder  of  these  celebrated  men :  “The  senate 
was  induced  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  their  fate  as  the  news  of  a 
great  victory,  and  the  infamous  Tigellinus,  the  emperor’s  principal  instru¬ 
ment,  was  decreed  triumphal  honors.”  This  of  itself,  quite  clearly  shows, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  Nero’s  incendiarism. 

451  Suetonius,  Nero,  16,  certainly  places  the  Christians  down  among  the 
lowest  strata,  at  Rome.  The  short  sentence  usually  quoted  is  not  enough 
of  this  significant  paragraph.  Immediately  in  front  of,  and  succeeding  the 
words  so  commonly  used  by  commentators,  are  words  fully  as  significant: 
“Publicae  coenae  ad  sportulas  redactae.  Interdictum  ne  quid  in  popinis 
cocti  praeter  legumina  aut  holera  veniret,  cum  antea  nullum  non  obsonii 
genus  proponeretur.  Afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani,  genus  hominum  supersti- 
tionis  novae  ac  maleficae.  Vetiti  quadrigariorum  lusus,  quibus  inveterata 
licentia  passim  vagantibus  fallere  ac  furari  per  locum  jus  erat.  Pantomi- 
morum  factiones  cum  ipsis  simul  relegatae.” 

462  Be  Roma  Antigua,  lib.  III.,  p.  449;  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  487. 

453  Levass.,  Hist.  Cl,  Ouv.,  I.,  pp.  14,  15,  16.  On  p.  16,  with  note  3,  re¬ 
ference  is  made  to  Dion  Cassius,  LX.,  6,  touching  the  suppression  of  the 
unions.  Most  authors  understand  Dion  Cass,  to  mean  here  the  Christians. 
But  they  are  all  treated  as  eraipai,  which  is  the  borrowed  term  for  colie 
gia. 
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classes  of  northern  Europe,  in  giving  the  origin  of  their 
trade  organizations,  about  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
and  a  little  later,  attributes  much  of  the  success  of  the 
great  movement  to  them. 

From  a  careful  survey  of  the  sources  of  information, 
the  organizations  which  he  had  to  do  with  in  this  affair, 
were  the  collegium  juvenum,  a  society  which  he  aided 
and  fostered  in  his  younger  days;  454  the  collegia  mi- 
morum  toward  whom  he  also  felt  a  strong  affection; 
the  lupercalia,  another  gaming  union,  pronounced  by 
Mommsen  to  be  harmless;456  the  collegia  vectigalari- 
orum ;  collegia  vinariorum  ;  collegia  vini  fumatorum ; 
collegia  lenunculariorum  of  the  coasting  boats;  collegia 
naviculariorum,  collegia  compatilicia  and  a  host  of  the 
more  common  sort,  such  as  the  cobblers,  rag-pickers 
and  patch-piecers. 

When  this  tyrant’s  rage,  however,  turned  against 
these  unions,  which  was  not  until  his  spies,  like  Tigel- 
linus  brought  him  news  that  they  were  all  rapidly 
adopting  the  Christian  faith,466  his  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  They  were  immediately  given  the  appellation 
of  “burners”  and  the  gieat  calamity  was  charged  to 
their  account.  The  burners  must  be  punished.  The 
burners  were  the  innocent  Christians,  too  innocent  to 
deny  their  love  of  Jesus.  The  great  historian  Tacitus, 
commended  in  all  our  colleges,  a  pagan  who  hated  the 
Christians  with  a  cruel  conscience,  excused  Nero’s  in¬ 
describable  torture  of  these  poor  beings;  moreover  he 
declared  that  their  punishment  was  just  and  well  de¬ 
served. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  columbaria  and  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Christian  cemeteries  discloses  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  dead,  but  the  living  went  down  into  the  sub¬ 
terranean  abodes.  During  the  persecutions  of  Claudius 
they  dug  themselves  great  caverns.  It  is  presumable 
that  in  them  very  many  thus  escaped  the  fury  of  Nero. 

464  Mommsen,  De  Coll,  cl  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  83:  “Collegia  juvenum  quae  a 
Nerone  instituta  creduntur  propter  ludos  juvejnales.” 

466  Suetonius,  Aug.,  31 :  “Sacrum  Lupercale  paulatim  aboletum,  resti- 
tuit.”  * 

466  To  show  that  Nero  well  comprehended  that  this  new  element  threat¬ 
ened  the  existence  of  the  reign  of  Jupiter  and  his  gens  aristocracy,  see 
Orell.,  5229,  an  inscr.,  Romae,  Gori,  Symbol,  1/it..  T.  4,  Praef.,  p.  xii.  It 
reads:  “  JOVI  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  SANCTI  MARTYRES  DOMINIque 
SANCTI  successerunt  SANCTIS  MARTURIBUS  etc.”  No  doubt  can  ex¬ 
ist  as  to  this  being  purely  Christian;  since  they  always  claimed  to  have 
succeeded  Jove. 
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While  the  flames  were  raging  overhead  all  was  quiet  in 
the  secret  under-ground  abodes.  Amid  the  turmoils  of 
persecution,  which  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had 
driven  thousands  from  Borne,  all  was  quiet  in  these 
netherworlds.  Each  union  had  its  scholse,  a  part  of  a 
basilica,  and  the  members  were  all  initiates.  They  were 
thus  screened  from  the  search  of  Tigellinus  and  eluded 
Nero’s  charge  that  they  were  the  burners  of  Borne.  If, 
then,  they  suffered  to  a  large  extent  we  are  not  made 
aware  of  it.  Our  great  source  of  information  is  Taci¬ 
tus;467  but  Suetonius468  followed  and  fully  confirmed  by 

467  Suetonius,  Nero ,  38 :  The  very  commencement  of  this  fine  passage  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Suetonius  had  no  doubts  that  Nero  was  the  incen¬ 
diary;  he  quotes  Nero’s  own  Greek;  “  Dicente  quodam  in  sermone  com- 
muni. 

’E/xou  davovTOS  y ala  fjn.\^rjT<a  irvpi  ! 

Immo ,  inquit,  e/u. ov  /  Planeque  ita  fecit.  Nam  quasi  offensus  de- 

formitate  veterum  aedifieiorum  et  angustiis  flexurisque  vicorum,  incendit 
urbem  tam  palam,  ut  plerique  consulares  cubicularios  eius,  cum  stuppa  tae- 
daque  in  praediis  suis  deprehensos,  non  attigerint ;  et  quaedam  horrea  circa 
domum  Auream,  quorum  spatium  maxime  desiderabat,  ut  bellicis  machinis 
label'acta  atque  inflammata  sint,  quod  saxeo  muro  constructa  erant.  Per  sex 
dies  septemque  noctes  ea  clade  saevitum  est,  ad  monumentorum  bustorum- 
que  diversoria  plebe  compulsa.  Tunc  praeter  immensum  numerum  insula- 
rum  domus  priscorum  ducum  arserunt  hostilibus  adhuc  spoliis  adornatae,  de- 
orumque  aedes  ab  regibus  ac  deinde  Punieis  et  Gallicis  bellis  votae  dedioa- 
taeque,  et  quidquid  visendum  atque  memorabile  ex  antiquitate  duraverat. 
Hoc  incendium  e  turre  Maecenatiana  prospectans  laetusque^/hmwme,  ut  aie- 
bat,  pulchritvdine  Halosin  Ilii  in  illo  suo  scaenico  habitu  decantavit.  Ac  ne 
non  hinc  quoque  quantum  posset  praedae  et  manubiarum  iuvadcret,  pollici- 
tus  cadaverum  et  ruderum  gratuitain  egestionem,  nemini  ad  reliquias  rerum 
suarum  adhire  permisit;  conlationibusque  non  receptis  modo  verum  et  ef- 
flagitatis  provincias  privatorumque  census  prope  exhausit.  Accesserunt 
tantis  ex  principe  malis  probrisque  quaedam  et  fortuita:  pestilentia  unius 
autumni,  quo  triginta  funerum  milia  in  rationem  Libitinae  venerunt. 

458  Tacit.,  Annal.,  xv.,  38:  “Sequitur  clades,  forte  an  dolo  principis  in- 
certum  (nam  utrumque  auctores  prodidere),  sed  omnibus  quae  huic  urbi  per 
violentiam  ignium  acciderunt  gravior  atque  atrocior.  Initium  in  ea  parte 
circi  ortum,  quae  Palatino  Caelioque  montibus  contigua  est  ubi  per  taber- 
nas,  quibus  ia  mercimonium  inerat  quo  flamma  alitur,  simul  coeptus  ignis 
et  statim  validus  ac  vento  citus  longitudinem  circi  corripuit.  Neque  enim 
domus  munimentis  saeptae  vel  templa  muris  cincta  aut  quid  aliud  morae 
interiacebat.  Impetu  pervagatum  incendium  plana  primum,  deinde  in  ed- 
ita  adsurgens,  et  rursus  inferiora  populando,  anteiit  remedia  velocitate 
mali  et  obnoxia  urbe  artis  itineribus  hucque  et  illuc  flexis,  atque  enormi- 
bus  vicis,  qualis  vetus  Roma  fuit.  Ad  hoc  lamenta  paventium  feminarum, 
fessa  [aetate]  aut  rudis  puritiae  aetas,  quique  sibi  quique  alliis  consulebant 
dum  trahunt  invalidos  aut  opperiuntur,  pars  mora,  pars  festinans,  cuncta 
impediebant.  et  saepe,  dum  in  tergum  respectant,  iateribus  aut  fronte  cir- 
cumveniebantur ;  vel  si  in  proxima  evaserant,  illis  quoque  igni  correptis, 
etiam  quae  longinqua  crediderant  in  eodem  casu  reperiebant.  Postremo, 
quid  vitarent  quid  peterent  ambigui,  complere  vias,  sterni  per  agros;  qui- 
dam  amissis  omnibus  fortuDis,  diurni  quoque  victus,  alii  caritate  suorum, 

3uos  eripere  nequiverant,  quamvis  patente  effugio  interiere,  nec  quisquam 
efendere  audebat,  crebris  multorum  minis  restinguere  prohibentium,  et 
quia  alii  palam  faces  iaciebant  atque  esse  sibi  anctorem  vociferabantur, 
sive  ut  raptus  licentius  exercerent,  seu  iussu. 

30.  Eo  in  tempore  Nero  Antii  agens  non  ante  in  urbem  regressus  est 
quam  domui  eius,  qua  Palatium  et  Maecenatis  hortos  continuavarat  ignis 
propinqueret.  Neque  tamen  sisti  potuit,  quin  et  Palatium  et  domus  et  cunc¬ 
ta  circum  liaurireutur.  Sed  solatium  populo  exturbato  ac  profugo  campum 
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the  astute  Orosius,'459  gave  us  a  quite  lengthy  and  valu¬ 
able  statement  which  covers  a  number  of  facts  omitted 
by  Tacitus.  Orosius,  later  attributes  a  well  edited  con¬ 
firmation,  having  evidently  obtained  his  information  460 
from  Suetonius  and  the  public  records  of  the  city  under¬ 
taking  department,  to  furnish  posterity  an  idea  of  the 
numbers  perishing  in  the  terrible  massacre.461 

Martis  ac  monumenta  Agrippae,  hortos  quin  etiam  suos  patefecit,  et  subi- 
taria  aedificia  extruxit  quae  multitudinem  inopein  acciperent;  subvectaque 
utensilia  ab  Ostia  et  propinquis  municipiis,  pretiumque  frumenti  minutum 
usque  ad  ternos  nummos.  quae  quamquam  popularia  in  irritum  cadebant, 
quia  pervaserat  rumor  ipso  tempore  flagrantis  urbis  inisse  eum  domesticam 
scenam  et  cecinisse  Troiauum  excidium,  praesentia  mala  vetustis  cladibus 
adsimulantem. 

40.  Sexto  demum  die  apud  imas  Esquilias  finis  incendio  factus,  pro- 
ruptis  per  immensum  aedificiis,  ut  continuae  violentiae  campus  et  velut  va¬ 
cuum  caelum  occurreret.  necdum  positus  metus,  cum  rediit  haud  levius 
rarsum  grassatus  ignis,  patulis  magis  urbis  locis;  eoque  strages  hominum 
minor,  delubra  deum  et  porticus  amoenitati  dicatae  latius  procidere. 
plusque  infamiae  id  incendium  habuit,  quia  praediis  Tigellini  Aemilianis 
proruperat;  videbatnrque  Nero  ccndendae  urbis  novae  et  cognomento  suo 
appellandae  gloriam  quaerere.  quippe  in  regiones  quattuordecim  Roma 
dividitur,  quarum  quattuor  integrae  manebant.  tres  solo  tenus  dejectae: 
septum  reliquis  pauca  tectorum  vestigia  supererant,  lacera  et  semusta. 

459  Orosius,  Adversus  Paganos ,  VII.,  7:  “Luxuriae  vero  tarn  effrenatae  fuit, 
ut  retibus  aureis  piscaretur,  quae  purpureis  lunibus  extrahebantur.  frigidis 
et  calidis  lavaret  unguentis.  Qui  etiam  nunquam  minus  ruille  carrucis  con- 
l'ecisse  iter  traditur.  Denique  Urbis  Romae  incendium  voluptatis  suae  spec- 
taculum  fecit.  Per  sex  enim  dies  septemque  noctes  ardens  civitas  regios  pa- 
vit  adspectus.  Horrea  quadro  structa  lapide,  magnaeque  illae  veterum  insu¬ 
lae,  quas  discurrens  adire  flamma  non  poterat.  magnis  machinis,  quondam 
ad  externa  bella  praeparatis,  labefactatae  atque  inflammatae  sunt;  ad  monu- 
mentorum  bustorumque  diversoria  infelici  plebe  compulsa.  Quod  ipse  ex 
altissima  ilia  Maecenatiana  turre  prospectans,  laetusque  flammae  (utajebat) 
pulchritudine,  tragico  liabitu  Iliadem  decantabat.  Avaritiae  autem  tarn  prae- 
ruptae  exstitit,  ut  post  hoc  incendium  Urbis,  quam  se  Augustus  ex  lateritia 
marmoream  reddidisse  jactaverat,  neminem  ad  reliquias  rerum  suarum  adire 
permiserit,  cuncta,  quae  flammae  quoquo  modo  superfuerant,  ipse  abstulit. 
Centiee  centena  millia  sestertium  annua  ad  expensas  a  senatu  sibi  con- 
l'erri  imperavit. 

460  Oros.,  Adv.  Pag.,  VII.,  7,  473,  after  telling  of  Peter’s  crucifixion  and 

Paul’s  decapitation  subjoins  statistics  of  the  enregistered  numbers  who  per¬ 
ished,  taken  the  following  year:  “ . tanta  Urbi  pestilentia  incubuit, 

ut  triginta  millia  funerum  in  rationem  Libitinae  venirent.”  Of  course,  this 
does  not  include  thousands  of  Christians  taken  down  in  the  secret  crypts  of 
under-ground  Rome  by  the  hiding  brotherhoods.  The  30.000  corpses  he 
mentions  were  regularly  registered  in  the  records  of  undertaking  estab¬ 
lishments. 

461  Dion.  Cassius,  Nero.,  LXII.,  1C-18:  “  Mera  fie  raxna  ined-vg-qaey  (onep 
nov  del  7)v\eTo)  rqy  re  noXiy  oA qy  Kai  rqy  fiacnXeiay  £cbv  avaXiocrai.  Toy  yovy 
II pio.gov  *ai  at/TOS  davga<TT(x) s  egaKapiaey,  c/Ti  /ca't  ttjv  naTplSa  aga  /cai  ttjv 
o-PXVr  dnoX opeVa?  elSev.  Aadpa  yap  Ttvas,  d/ s  Kai  pedbot'Tas,  q  /cat  /ca/covp- 
■yoO vras  ti  aAAws,  Sia7regnu)y,  to  gey  npCiTov,  ev  nov  Kai  Siio  Kai  nXetoya,  aAA a 
aAAodt  vnegnignpa ,  dicrre  tous  ay&pionovs  ev  navTi  anoptas  ■yei/eadat,  gqT1 

T°w  KaK ov  t^optlv,  grjTe  TeAos  enayayeiv  Svvagevovg,  aXXa  7roAAa  gey 
opaivTas,  noXXa  fie  a/coiioi/Ta?  drona.  ovre  yap  deacraadat  aAA o  ti  jJi/  q  nvpa 
troAAa,  uxjnep  ev  <7TpaT07reficp‘  ovre  a/covcrai  Xeyovriov  Tivdiv,  q  ort  “to  /cat  to 
/caieTaf  nov;  nibs;  vno  Ttvos;  ^oijdetTe.”  dbpv/3os  re  ovv  e£at'crtos  navTa\ov 
ndvras  KaTeXagfiave,  Kai  fiteTpe^ot-,  oi  gey,  rfj,  ol  Se,  rjj,  ioonep  epn-Ajj/crot. 
/cat  aAAots  Tit's?  enagvvoyre<;,  envvdavovTO  Ta  ot/cot  Kaiogeva.  /cat  eVepot  npiv 
/cat  d/coOcrat  oti  t <bv  a^erepoiv  t!  egnenpqarai,  egdvdavov  or t  ano\(o\ey,  Ot  Te 
e/c  -tu)v  ot/cttt/v  es  Toi/s  crrevibnovs  e£er pe\ov,  d/s  /cat  e|t odev  avTats  fioqdqaov- 
Tes,  Kai  oi  e/c  Ttbv  ofid/v  eta  a/  ecredeor,  d/s  /cat  evdov  Tt  at'dcroi'Tes.  Kai  qy  rj 
je  Kpavyq  Kai  oXoXvy'q  nalSuy  ogov,  yvvaiKibv,  aySpuv,  yepovriov ,  dnXtrot, 
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Having,  with  the  underdealing  agency  of  his  detect¬ 
ive  Tigillinus,  whom  he  held  as  a  protege  of  the  domus 
Augustalis,  and  who  had  such  aptness  both  for  cunning 
and  ability  to  subserve  his  purposes  that  Nero  submit¬ 
ted  to  him  the  burning  of  Rome,  the  plan  went  forward. 
The  Roman  city,  frightened  by  the  growth  of  a  new  sect, 
and  warned  by  a  partial  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  in  a 
state  of  superstitious  trepidation.  On  such  occasions, 
under  the  pagan  theogony,  mankind,  whether  at  Rome 
or  Athens,  rushed  promiscuously  into  a  credulous  tre¬ 
mor,  ready  to  ascribe  such  things  to  the  wrath  of  Jove. 
The  great  boa,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  measured 
seventy-five  feet  in  length  ventured  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  jungles,  crawled  into  the  city  and  climbing  the  Va¬ 
tican  Hill,  struck  out  right  and  left  at  man,  woman  and 
child.  After  much  labor  of  all  the  hunters,  and  great 

wore  pr/Te  aurtdeir  pr/Te  crureirai  n  in to  rov  Kanvov  Kai  xr/9  Kpauyr/9  duracrtJai. 
Kai  did  xaGtT  6 par  r/r  rivaf  atfridvovs  effTwra?,  ioanep  ereous  ovr as.  (car  toutoj 
ixoAAoi  per  ical  ra  atfrerepa  eKKopt<|dperoi,  rroAAoi  de  Kai  ra  aAAoTpta  apna^ov- 
Tes,  aAArjAcos  re  ererrAatJorxo,  Kai  nepi  rot?  aKtvecriv  ea<t>d AAorxo.  Kai  ouTe 
7rpoierat  noi,  out?’  ecrxdrat  et^or  a\\’  cot Jour,  <o&ovvro’  averpeirov,  drexperrorTO' 
Kai  CTU^roi  per  dirtirvLyovro,  avx^'oi  de  <rurerpij3orro,  ware  atfriai  pr/der  o,  ti 
x<Gr  dvrapertor,  drtfpwrrot?  er  rc5  xotouxto  rratfci  kukCov  avp^rjvat,  pr/  crurerex* 
i^r/rat'  o ude  yap  ovt  dno<f>vyeiv  nov  paLuif  r/Svvavro'  k8lv  €K  rov  irapovros 
ns  7reptecrc6t>»j,  eis  exepor  efinecriou  €<f)&eipero. 

17.  Kai  ravra  ouk  er  pta  poror,  aAA’  e7ri  7rAeiou9  /cat  ijpepa<:  /cat  rv/cra? 
opota>9  eyerexo.  Kai  rraAAoi  per  ot/coi  epr/pot  rov  /3or/$r/<xorxo9  at^itrt  arrwAorxo, 
7roAAoi  de  /cai  ujt’  auTtor  rwr  e’rrtKOupourTior  irpoa  Karen  prjadrjaav.  oi  yap  ar pa- 
rttdrat,  oi  Te  aAAot,  Kai  oi  ruKTO<£uAaKe9,  7rpb?  Tas  apnayat  a^opwrre?,  oux  ocror 
ou  Kaxecr/Se'rrvo'dr  rtra,  aAAa  /cat  npoaegeKatov.  Totouxtur  de  dr/  aAAtor  dAAotJt 
<rup/3atrdrxwr,  vjreAa/3e  rroTe  to  rrGp  arepo9,  Kai  erri  Ta  Aot7rd  opoG  navra  r/ya- 
yev'  ioare  aKevaiv  peV  rrepi  rj  otKtwr  pr/dera  p^der  en  <t>povriaai,  rrdrxa9  de 
rods  Aourovs  earirTas  rrou  er  aa<t>a\ei  rtn  opt/r  idanep  rr/c rows  Ttras  Kai  7roA- 
et?  apa  jroAAas  $Aeyope'ra9‘  Kai  erri  per  T019  crtfrerepois  pr/der  ext  Avrretadat, 
to  de  8rjp.6ai.ov  ddupoperou9,  araptprr/<XKecrt?ai  oti  Kai  nporepov  non  ovrws  vno 
riov  raAaTwr  to  wAetor  xr/9  jroAews  dte</>t>aprj. 

18.  UarTtor  de  dr/  Tu>r  aAAwr  ouxa>  diaKeiperair,  Kai  rroAAtor  Kat  e?  ai/TO 
to  7r0p  vtto  toO  7rat?ovs  eptTrrfdwrTtur,  o  Nepwr  es  Te  to  aKpor  tow  TraAaTtow 
(od-ev  p.d\iara  avvonra  ra  no\\a  rwr  KatopeVtor  ijr)  ar^At^e,  Kat  xijr  <TKtvrjv 
Trjr  Kit^apa/dtKTjr  Aa/3a)r,  jjaev  4Aw<rir,  to?  per  avTO?  eAeyer,  'IAtoi/  <09  de  eto- 
paTO,  ’Pcijprj?.  Toiovtct  per  di^  nd&ei  r oxe  17  ttoAi's  expijaaro,  oi<p  ot/Te  rrpoie- 
por  7roTe,  out?’  varepov,  irXrjv  rov  Ta\ar<.KOv.  To,  Te  yap  naAariror  opo?  adp- 
7rar,  Kat  tw  dearpov  toO  Tat/pou,  t^?  Te  Aot7r7j9  7rdAea)9  Ta  duo  jtou  pepjj  eK- 
aut^r)"  Kat  art^pd>7rot  araptt^prjTOt  die<£$dpi)erar.  6  perxot  d^po 9  ouk  ecrxir  oxe 
ou  Kaxa  tou  Ne'ptoro9  rjparo,  to  per  oropa  aiirov  p.rj  iinodeyiov,  dAAa>9  de  dr/ 
Tot9  Ti/r  rroAtr  eprrpr/cratri  KaTaparperot,  Kai  pdAttrd’  oxt  auTOU9  ^  prr/pr/  tou 
Aoytou  tqG  Kaxa  xor  Tt^epior  7roTe  <y’cri?erT09  et>opu)3et.  ^r  de  toGto. 

Tpi.9  de  xpir/Koattor  TreptxeAAope'rwr  ertauTwr, 

'Pwpatov9  ep<f>u A09  oAet  <T7ra<Tt9. 

’Erretdr/  xe  d  Nepor,  7rapaput>oupero9  auxou9,  ou  dap oG  ravra  rd  ijrrj  tvpaadat 
eAeye,  pexa/3aAdrxe9  exepor  Aoytor,  d>9  Kat  Et/3uAAetor  orTa>9  or,  //dor.  ecrxt  de 
toGto. 

*Eo-xaT09  Airaad/Gr  pr/TpoKToro9  r/yeporeucret. 

Kat  ea^er  ouxa>9,  etxe  Kat  t»>9  aAr/-dw9  tJeoparxeta  xtri  7roAe^t>er,  eixe  Kat  Toxe 
urro  toG  opiAou  rrp09  xa  rraporxa  t^eiacr^er.  xeAeuxat09  yap  Twr  ’IovAiwr  x<ir 
arro  Atretou  yeropercor  eporap\r/cre.  Xp^paTa  de  o  Neptor  jrapwAr/t^rj  Kat  rrapa 
xwr  idtuTtor  Kat  rrapa  xa/r  dr/p wr,  xa  per  /3t<j  exri  T77  irpo<j>dan  rov  eprrpr/cr- 
poG,  xa  de  rrap’  eKorxwr  d^tJer  r/pyupoAoyr/ae,  Kai  xwr  'Pwpat'wr  avxwr  to  ctT- 
r/pe'trtor  napeondaaro, 
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struggles,  there  being  then  no  firearms,  the  monster  was 
killed  and  when  cut  open,  the  dead  bodies  of  children 
it  had  swallowed  were  found.  This  cast  abroad  a  lu¬ 
gubrious  shudder  and  whetted  the  belief  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  had  sent  him  to  foreknell  some  wonderful  event. 
The  time  of  this  serpent  story  on  close  inspection  seems 
to  correspond.  Tacitus  relates,  of  the  same  time,  that  a 
fearful  collapse  and  conflagration  occured  at  Placentia, 
a  neighboring  town,  of  an  enormous  amphitheatre,  and 
that  in  its  flames  fifty-seven  thousand  persons  462  were 
crushed  and  burned;  and  the  report  on  reaching  the 
capital  terrified  the  inhabitants  and  frenzied  them  with 
a  desire  to  appease  the  gods  supposed  to  be  raging  with 
wrath  in  the  dome-vaults  of  heaven,  even  if  it  cost  the 
lives  of  the  detested  rabble  infesting  the  Aventine,  Es- 
quiline  and  Vatican  hollows  and  hills.  This  was  the 
more  aggravating  when  it  was  found  that  the  Aventine 
had  been  invaded  by  the  Christians,  and  that  the  god¬ 
dess  Diana,  with  her  famous  temple,  protecting  great 
numbers  of  trade  unions,463  had  flagitiously  turned 
against  all  mankind  by  endowing  the  lowly -born  with 
property  and  souls,  thus  giving  her  temple  on  the  Aven¬ 
tine  up  to  desecration.  In  spite  of  the  mighty  men  of 
blood  and  property  and  souls  she  had  wilfully  pro¬ 
nounced  for  the  detested  workingmen  ! 

The  idea  once  worked  up  in  the  imaginative  mind  of 
Nero,  he  wreaked  dire  vengeance.  Says  Tacitus,  “he 
inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  While  the  fires 
were  raging  he  published  to  the  Roman  world  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  horrible  f  burners/  the  Christians, 
who  had  invaded  Rome,  seized  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
gods  and  in  the  atrocious  frenzy  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
infatuation  had  wheedlingly  persuaded  Minerva  and  Di¬ 
ana  to  accept  them  as  men  born  with  souls !  All  these 
under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians,  he  says,  Nero 

<02  Tac.,  Hist.,  II.,  21.  The  work  of  building  the  amphitheatre  had  been 
let  out  on  contract  and  as  in  most  cases  of  contract  work  the  jobbers 
thought  of  nothing  but  profit,  they  neglected  to  give  it  the  necessary 
strength  and  it  fell  with  the  great  weight  of  so  vast  a  multitude,  crashing 
down  with  tremendous  force  to  the  bottom.  Before  the  people  could  es¬ 
cape  the  structure  took  fire  and  burned  to  death  those  who  were  not 
crushed  in  the  ruins. 

■*63  Momms.,  I>t  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  113:  “Notabiles  sunt  natales  Di- 
anae,  Antinoi,  collegii  in  hac  tabula  et  in  ordine  cenarum  nominati.  Nat¬ 
alis  collegii  memoratur  quoque  in  lege  coll.  ^Esculapii.”  The  college  at 
Lanuvium  was  also  one  of  Diana,  and  we  have  inscriptions  of  nearly  one 
hundred  others;  see  index  in  verb.  Hunters,  Kunegoi,  Venatores,  Fishermen, 
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“branded  with  most  deserved  infamy.  They  derived 
their  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  had  suffered  death  by  tbe  sentence  of  Pontius 
Pilate.”  Referring  to  the  presumed  persecution  by 
Caligula,  as  we  have  already  explained,  and  to  the  well 
verified  actions  of  Claudius  amounting  to  a  great  per¬ 
secution  against  them,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
see  that  Nero  knew  their  history  when  he  marked  them 
on  his  book  of  damnation.  But,  continues  Tacitus,  who 
recognized  that  the  work  of  the  Christians  was  not 
checked  by  Caligula  and  Claudius;  “it  again  burst  forth 
and  not  only  spread  over  Judaea,  the  first  seat  of  this 
mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome, 
the  common  asylum  which  receives  and  protects  what¬ 
ever  is  impure,  and  outrageous.”  463  Whiston  in  sub¬ 
stance,  renders;  “broke  out  in  the  city  of  Rome  whither 
there  run  from  every  quarter,  noisily,  all  flagrant  and 
shameful  enormities.  At  first,  then,  those  who  con¬ 
fessed  were  seized,  after  a  vast  multitude  had  been  de¬ 
tected  through  their  testimony,  and  were  convicted; 
not  so  much  as  really  guilty  of  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
but  as  hating  all  mankind ;  nay,  they  made  a  mock  of 
them  as  they  perished,  and  destroyed  them  by  putting 
them  into  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  setting  dogs  on 
them  to  tear  them  to  pieces;  some  were  nailed  to  the 
cross  and  others  burned  to  death.  They  were  also  used 
in  the  night  time  instead  of  torches  for  illumination. 
Nero  had  offered  his  own  garden  for  this  spectacle.  He 
also  gave  them  over  to  the  wild  circensian  games,  and 
dressed  himself  like  a  driver  of  a  chariot  (quadriga- 
rius)  sometimes  appearing  among  the  common  people, 
sometimes  in  the  circle  itself;  whence  a  commiseration 
arose,  though  the  punishments  were  lauded  at  the 
guilty  persons,  and  such  as  deserved  to  be  made  the 
most  flagrant  examples,  as  if  these  people  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  not  for  the  public  advantage,  but  to  satisfy  the 
barbarous  humor  of  one  man.” 

From  the  descriptions  which  we  quote  both  in  the 
translation  and  original,  from  four  celebrated  and  reli- 

Gibbon,  Dec.  &  Fall,  ch.  xvi.,  over  note  28.  Gibbon’s  tram.,  has  un¬ 
dergone  the  criticism  of  eminent  men,  some  of  whom  were  critically  ad¬ 
verse  to  him;  and  has  been  pronounced  faultless.  We  therefore  follow  it 
in  our  paraphrase,  expanding  only  on  our  own  account  to  heighten  but  not 
to  impair  the  information  for  our  special  argument.  The  exact  translation 
is  given  in  our  analysis,  and  the  Latin  original,  we  here  give  in  note  467. 
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able  ancient  authors,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius 
and  Orosius,  we  may  profitably  compile  a  modernized 
statement  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful,  bloody  and  de¬ 
structive  atrocities  in  the  annals  of  events.  Such  a 
statement  would  run  like  this: 

Dome,  to  begin  with,  was  full  of  trade  and  labor  un¬ 
ions  struggling  for  bread  under  the  old  Solonic  jus  co- 
eundi,  its  primitive  rights  shorn  by  the  conspiracy  laws 
which  followed  Appius  Claudius  and  the  Roman  con¬ 
quests.  These  unions  are  disappointed  by  failure  of 
the  old  divinities  to  work  out  a  realization  of  their 
promise  to  emancipate  and  save;  Advent  of  a  new  Mes¬ 
siah  of  their  own  flesh,  blood  and  craftsmanship;  early 
ingrafting  of  his  Word  of  promise  and  plan  of  salvation 
into  these  unions  through  evangelists  who  were  in 
Rome  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  crucifixion  ;465  the 
guild  of  St.  Matthew  is  there  at  work  around  the  great 
friendly  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  and  in  the 
booths  of  the  circus  maximus,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
at  their  head  and  Pudens,  Blastus  and  Crescens,  and  a 
host  of  the  seventy,  working  by  consent  of  these  tram¬ 
meled  divinities,  Dionysus,  Diana,  and  Bacchus,406  who 
were  never  allowed  by  the  human  property-power  to 
do  as  they  agreed;  a  friend  in  Tiberius  who  is  assassin¬ 
ated;  an  enemy  in  Caligula  who  ogles  at  an  impending 
horror;  an  enemy  in  Claudius  who  drives  the  Jew  chris- 
tions  into  exile;  a  hideous  burlesque  of  human  nature 
in  the  maniac  Nero,  who  in  a  qualm  of  jealousy  hires 

<06  At  Rome  was  found  a  tablet  (see  Gruter.  946,  6,)  believed  to  be  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  entered  in  the  Orellian  Collection,  as  no.  4424.  An 
empty  tomb  “in  quam  nemo  antea  fuerat  illatus,  ut  Josephi  Arimathaei.”  It 
is  of  a  union  of  the  bridge  builders,  Collegium  pontificum.  It  was  a  mauso¬ 
leum-like  building,  with  a  schola,  and  vault  for  burial.  Usual  fines  are 
stated,  under  the  lex  coll,  tenuiorum,  or  funeraticium,  for  any  person  us¬ 
ing  the  temple  as  a  salesroom.  Fabr.,  p.  53,  It  is  of  the  date  of  the  vir¬ 
gin,  and  hints  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  went  to  Rome  and  planted  in  a 
bridge-builders’  union.  It  is  in  the  columbarium.  It  is  after  this  that  Jo¬ 
seph  must  have  gone  to  England.  There  is  an  inscr.  at  Jerusalem  showing 
that  he  might  have  later  returned  to  his  native  country  and  died  there.  In 
this  case,  like  Stephen  and  several  others  the  remains  were  in  after  years 
taken  back  to  Rome,  Oehler  is  in  doubt:  “Cf.  Inscrift  worauf  er  (Joseph) 
in  der  Kirche  des  heiligen  Grabes  in  Jerusalem  begraben  ist.”  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  Joseph's  ashes  mentioned  in  the  above  passage:  “In  quam  nemo 
antea  fuerat  illatus”  ut  Josephi  Arimathaei  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  effort  to  find  the  tomb  at  Jerusalem  which  has  more  recently 
come  to  light. 

460  Bacchus  and  Dionysus  are  one.  Renan.  Apdtres,  p.  250:  “Quelques- 
uns  de  ces  thiases”  (meaning  the  trade  unions  worshipping  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus)  “surtout  ceux  de  Bacchus,  avaient  des  doctrines  relev^es,  et 
chet chaient  a  donner  pux  honimes  de  bonne  volont<5  quelque  consolation. 
Si  il  restait  encore  dans  le  raonde  Grec  un  peu  d’  amour,  de  pi6t6,  de  mo¬ 
rale  relgieuse,  c’  tftait  grace  ft  la  liberte,  de  pareils  cultes  prives.”  This 
agrees  with  BOckli’s  good  opinion  of  Bacchus. 
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Tigillinus,  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  burning1  Rome. 
Such  is  the  truthful  synopsis  of  the  greatest  historical 
event  of  Christianity,  if  we  except  the  crucifixion. 

Following  the  unmistakable  statement  of  Tacitus  we 
are  able  to  particularize  somewhat  upon  the  details  of 
this  tragedy.  The  first  punishment  mentioned  is  that 
of  the  cross.  As  the  flames  were  raging  for  seven  days 
it  is  supposable  that  those  of  the  multitude  who  could 
not  escape,  who  failed  to  descend  into  the  depths  of 
under-ground  Rome  and  like  the  badger  hide  in  the 
tangling  sinuosities  of  subterranean  trails,  were  first 
caught;  and  we  know  how  they  perished.  It  was  by 
the  old  crucifix.  A  law  existed  at  Rome  making  this 
horrible  supplicium  the  only  death  allowable  for  the  an¬ 
cient  lowly.  A  citizen  of  Rome  could  not  be  crucified. 

%/ 

A  working  man,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Tacitus  in  saying  that 
they  suffered  on  the  cross  admits  that  they  were  the 
lowly  workers.  But  they  perished  on  the  cross  in  mul¬ 
titudes.  Furthermore,  in  the  seven  days  in  which  this 
conflagration  raged  it  is  more  than  supposable  that 
great  numbers,  nailed  to  the  cross  and  hung  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth,  were  left  these  seven  days  to  suffer 
indescribable  agonies  unattended,  unpitied,  in  sum¬ 
mer’s  sun,  amid  the  blaze  and  smoke  and  desolation,  till 
death  brought  them  their  welcome  anaesthetic.  But 
the  shrieks  of  crucifixion  did  not  bring  Nero  sufficient 
satisfaction.  Tigellinus,  cunning  in  invention,  thought 
of  the  skin-bag  torture.  Thousands  were  wrapped 
naked,  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that  had  been  slain  in 
the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Prowling,  famished, 
dogs  that  always  ranged  as  friendless  tramps  of  cities, 
were  corralled  into  the  Neronian  garden,  and  these  sad, 
skin-wrapped  Christians,  floundering  in  resemblance  of 
savage  beasts  that  once  wore  their  shaggy  pelts,  pre¬ 
sented  a  toothsome  morsel  for  the  quadrupeds  and  as 
they  attacked  the  weaponless  workers,  tearing  flesh  and 
causing  wails  and  groans,  the  heartless  populace  and 
parasitical  co  adjutors  yelled  with  jeers  and  derision. 
The  third  and  last  contingent  of  the  “ingens  multi¬ 
tude,  ”  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  suffered  a  still  more  ter- 

Si-ible  death.  Rome  was  lighted  at  night,  if  at  all,  only 
with  oil  lamps  whose  stingy  glare  shed  but  a  faint 
flicker  compared  with  our  electric  street  illuminations. 
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Sometimes,  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  powerful  mili¬ 
tary  conqueror  these  meager  lamps  gave  place  to  torch¬ 
lights  of  oil  and  pine  knots,  which  glared  upon  the 
dingy  bricks  and  mortar  their  hideous  power.  Nero 
and  his  henchmen  bethought  themselves  of  a  species  of 
triumphal  display  probably  to  wind  up  the  spectacle. 

We  are  not  told  the  number  that  suffered  in  this  last 
and  third  method  of  torture;  but  considering  that  it  was 
the  prime  cause  of  the  monarch’s  joy,  that  he  dressed 
himself  in  the  regalia  of  a  chorister,  centered  the  death 
march  into  the  gardens  and  the  esplanade  of  the  circus 
maximus,  called  a  city  full  of  spectators  to  view  it,  seem¬ 
ingly  for  amusement  at  beholding  the  ghastly  conse¬ 
quence  and  capped  the  climax  with  its  lugubrious  en¬ 
chantment  of  torcli-lights  and  shrieks  of  agony,  we 
must  conclude  on  measuring  the  possibilities  with  the 
man’s  gift  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  that  it  again  mounted 
to  the  number  of  manv  thousands;  for  both  Tacitus 
and  Orosius  say  that  thirty  thousand  corpses  were  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  morgue. 

What,  then,  was  this  crowning  sujiplicium?  The 
murder  of  thousands  more  !  On  this  the  testimony  is 
complete.  They  were  seized  by  the  police  of  Nero  and 
under  explicit  orders,  men,  women  and  children  were 
wrapped  in  bags  which  had  first  been  saturated  with 
grease  and  an  asphaltic  turpentine  which  exudes  from 
the  Appenine  pines.  These  high  combustibles  were 
mixed  with  the  greasy  products  of  the  pork  business,  in 
great  quantities,  and  once  all  melted  together,  the  liquid 
was  poured  hot,  an  inch  thick  on  the  bags  which  were 
made  to  enshroud  the  naked  forms.  When  all  was 
ready  and  night  had  come,  a  thousand  palanquins  were 
ordered  and  each  was  loaded  with  the  melancholy  bun¬ 
dle  of  inflamable  asphalt  and  grease,  with  several  vic¬ 
tims,  fat  and  lean  to  fill  each  one.  These  were  then 
mounted  on  the  palanquins,  eight  of  Nero’s  stout  carri¬ 
ers  at  the  handles,  and  all  were  ignited  in  flames.  Nat¬ 
ure  knows  no  favoritism  and  will  not  interfere  against 
the  most  horrible  events.  The  wretches  thus  shrouded 
in  bags  of  grease,  inflamable  turpentines,  asphalts  and 
fats,  were  fired !  Crack,  burst  out  the  conflagration 
afresh;  this  time  no  longer  the  tumbling  buildings  and 
booths.  Those  were  all  consumed.  It  was  the  human 
torch,  darting  crackling  tongues  of  flame;  a  lurid  glare 
to  illumine  the  Neronian  procession.  And  the  monster 
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sat  in  his  chariot,  gloating  in  realized  vengeance  at  the 
agony  oi  Christians  who  had  dared  to  circumvent  the 
long-time  glory  of  derelict  ancient  gods  ! 

The  historic  torchlight  pageant  now  began.  With 
thousands  of  cliristians  tied  in  bags  of  grease  and  pe¬ 
troleum,  blazing  with  the  flames  of  hell,  the  procession 
of  palanquins  marched,  in  a  ghostly  hour  at  the  close  of 
the  seven-nights’  conflagration,  down  the  Via  Appia 
through  the  Forum  Boarium,  into  the  gardens  of  Nero 
at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal  Hill.  Thundering  bursts  of 
joy  from  small  boys  of  the  families  of  Roman  gentlemen 
and  howls  from  the  throats  of  a  million  haters  of  the  new 
philosophy  of  the  Word;  female  turbulence  betwixt 
sympathy  and  repudiation  of  the  half-converted ;  prowl¬ 
ing  dogs,  wild  with  famine  in  the  city  of  monopolized 
plenty;  raging  tramps,  self-emancipated  from  the  slav¬ 
ery  of  conquest — in  all  a  ghastly  cortege  thronged  into 
the  gardens  of  Nero,  some  to  worship  the  emperor  of 
cruelties,  some  to  shout  acquiescence  to  the  torch-lit 
scene  some  to  thunder  in  the  general  roar  of  acclaim, 
and  yell  in  horrid  mockery  of  the  writhing  fuel  which 
helped  the  petroleum  and  the  fish-oil  to  scare  away  the 
night  with  their  reflecting  gleam  from  the  walls  of  the 
dark,  gloomy  city.  Unnumbered,  quivering  bodies  of 
burning,  shrieking,  human  torches,  yielded  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  course,  their  dismal  moans,  adding  to 
the  general  melancholy  of  the  historic  occasion. 

There  is  no  history  that  relates  farther  the  results  of 
this  holocaust.  When  the  agony  was  over,  in  the  deso¬ 
late  subterranean  cubicules,  the  mournful  requiem  and 
the  Te  Deum  were  chanted  and  trembling  survivors  gath¬ 
ered,  as  best  they  could  the  charred  bones  and  melted 
crosses  from  the  public  morgue,  and  in  secret  crypts 
and  niches  of  their  columbarii  deposited  them  with 
their  ashes,  daring  even  to  inscribe  on  the  footstone  of 
each  olla  and  cinerary  urn  the  correct  legend  of  their 
personality  and  their  death;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  at 
last  have  their  history.  The  life  labors  of  Bossius,  Go- 
rius,  Muratorius,  Marini,  De  Rossi,  and  the  later  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  academies  are  disclosing  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  Tacitus  talks  coldly  of  these  martyrs.467 

407  Tacitus,  Annales,  XV..  44:  “Sed  non  ope  humana,  non  largitionibut 
principis  aut  deum  placamentis  decedebat  infamia,  quin  iussum  incendium 
crederetur.  ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos,  et  quaesitissimis  poe¬ 
ms  affecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  auctor 
nominis  eius  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  p  r^uratorpv  Pontium  Pila- 
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What  in  that  vortex  of  angry  revolutions  ami  demoli¬ 
tions,  became  of  Peter  and  Paul  ?  Knowing  that  at  the 
time  of  the  great  conflagration  they  were  in  Pome, 
what  became  of  them?  They  suffered  with  the  rest; 
but  as  they  were  the  great  and  recognized  exponents  of 
the  new  faith  and  Word,  the  manner  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion  is  especially  interesting.  We  have  some  points.468 
Terrible  as  was  their  tribulation,  they  were  inspired 
•with  a  belief  in  the  immediate  realization  of  an  angelic 
republic.469  They  were,  in  our  opinion,  after  carefully 
scrutinizing  tbe  evidence,  both  members  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  Solonic  organizations  springing  from  the  jus  co- 
eundi,  multitudes  of  which  were  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  as  converts,  shielded  under  the  veil  of 
their  secrecy.  Until  now  the  Csesars  had  been  kind  and 
with  the  exception  of  Caligula  and  Claudius’  momentary 
fits  of  jealousy,  they  had  been  protected.  As  the  great 
labor  organization  of  antiquity  they  had  built  Pome  and 
were  proud  of  it.  We  know  positively  that  both  Peter 
and  Paul  belonged  to  them.  This  knowledge  is  by  in¬ 
duction,  but  probing  denials  only  reveal  new  points  of 
its  certainty.  Paul  and  perhaps  Peter  had  become  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  wdtli  the  celebrated  Seneca,  who  at 
that  moment  was  serving  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Many 
letters  between  Paul  and  this  good  optimate  were  inter- 

tum  supplicio  affectus  erat;  repressaque  in  praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio 
rursum  erumpebat,  non  modo  per  Iudaeam,  originem  eiusmali,  sed  per  ur- 
bem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebrant- 
urque.  Igitur  primum  correpti  qui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eoruin  multi¬ 
tude  ingens,  haud  perinde  in  criniine  incendii  quam  odio  huniani  generis 
convicti  sunt.  Et  pereuntibus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti  la- 
niatu  canura  interirent,  aut  crucibus  affixi,  aut  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defec- 
isset  dies,  in  usum  nocturni  luminis  urerentur.  Hortus  suos  ei  spectaculo 
Nero  obtulerat,  et  circense  ludicrum  edebat,  habitu  aurigae  permixtus 
plebi  vel  curriculo  insistens.  Unde  quamquam  adversus  sontes  et  novis- 
sirna  exempla  meritos  miseratio  oriebatur,  tamquam  non  utititate  publica, 
sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absumerentur. 

468  Clement  of  Rome,  Epist.  to  Jan  es,  c.  8:  “Peter,  just  before  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  about  to  die,  gave  instructions  to  presbyters  ‘Love  all  your 
brethren  with  grave  and  compassionate  eyes;  be  to  orphans  the  same  as 
parents;  to  widows  be  humane  like  husbands;  affording  to  them  their 
means  of  existence  in  all  kindness,  arranging  marriages  for  those  in  tlieir 
prime  and  for  those  without  a  trade  assist  with  the  necessary  support 
through  such  work  as  they  can  do ;  and  for  the  tradesman  find  employment’  ” 
In  cap.  9,  Peter  continues,  by  exhorting  them  to  brotherly  love,  and  the 
mutual  partaking  of  food  at  the  common  table,  so  that  they  may  “be  each 
others’  guests.”  This  is  in  accord  with  Canon  25,  Ap.  Const:  “  Ex  hie  qui 
caelibes  in  cenum  pervenerunt  jubemus,  ut  lectores,  tantum  et  cantores,  si 
velint,  nuptiis  contrahant.” 

469  Chrysost,  IX.,  p.  66,  showing  the  happiness  of  the  pentecostal  and 
early  Christians:  “Cnristiani  prisci  angelica  Republica  erant.”  He  seems 
to  mean  that  they  formed  a  politico-economic  state  for  earthly  as  well  as 
post-mortem  existence,  which,  on  account  of  its  perfect  communism  k e 
calls  the  Angel  republic. 
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changed  and  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  all. 
But  Paul  being  a  Homan  citizen  was  accorded  citizen¬ 
ship  and  honored  with  what  was  denied  to  Peter  who 
was  at  best,  in  the  opinion  of  those  aristocrats,  nothing 
but  a  workingman.  As  such  he  was  their  organizer  unto 
the  new  life. 

That  Peter  was  hanged  upon  the  cross  of  his  beloved 
master  is  history;470  yet  the  evidence  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  mention  found  in  the  scriptural  writings  and  the 
historians  of  the  early  church.  Tertullian  is  authority 
for  the  proof  that  Peter  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Nero’s 
rage,  at  the  burning  of  Borne.471  Peter  was  a  married 
man.  We  have  some  account  though  meagre,  of  his 
wife;  and  it  may  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our 
narrative,  as  they  both  met  martyrdom,  to  carry  their 
annals  along  together.  Neander  turned  his  scrutinizing 
search  to  getting  all  the  testimony  extant  and  found  that 
both  Peter  and  his  wife  suffered  martyrdom  at  Borne 
during  the  Neronian  persecutions.472  Tacitus,473  Sueto¬ 
nius,  Dion  Cassius  and  Orosius  have  given  us  a  solid  gen¬ 
eral  basis  to  work  on  which  makes  the  filling-in  contri¬ 
butions  of  Clement,  Tertullian,  Chrysostom  and  the  arch¬ 
eological  discoveries  of  recent  days  more  interesting. 
There  is  one  thing  very  instructive  connected  with  their 
deaths.  They  were  cremated,  not  buried  in  the  flesh,474 
like  Paid;  and  their  death  was  by  crucifixion;  whereas 
Paul  was  honored  with  a  noble  execution,  and  the  same 
is  said  of  Justin  Martyr. 

This  is  because  Peter,  like  Jesus  himself,  was  a  work¬ 
ingman.  So  great  was  his  power  as  the  successor  of 

470  Smith,  Diet.  Bib.,  p.  2454:  “The  fact,  however,  of  St.  Peter’s  mar¬ 
tyrdom  at  Rome  rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evidence  for  it  is 
complete,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  contrary  statement  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  certainty  of 
his  martyrdom,  in  our  Lord’s  prediction:  John  xxi.,  18,  19:  a^v  Ae* 

yu)  <joi,  ore  veuirepos  e£uiyvve s  aeavrov  ica'i  nepienareif,  onov  rjdeAes"  oral'  Se 
yr)pdtTfi<:  eKTtveis  Tas  aov  KaL  «AAos  <re  £u><rei  kou  oc<rei,  onov  ov  deAei?. 

ToGro  6e  elire  <ri)paivu>v,  noio>  dai/arai  6o£d<rei  t'ov  i?eoi\ 

4"i Tert.,  De  Scorpiaco,  cap.  12:  “At  Rome  Nero  was  the  first  who  stained 
with  blood  the  rising  faith.  Then  is  Peter  girt  by  another,  when  made  fast  to 
the  cross.  John,  xxi.,  18,  19,  which  18th  verse  foretells  to  Peter  by  Christ 
himself,  the  manner  of  his  death.” 

<72  Planting.  Book  IV.,  chap.  i. 

473  On  this  celebrated  page  of  history,  Renan,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  70,  of 
trans.,  says:  “The  authenticity  of  this  passage  cannot  be  disputed.” 

474  The  demand  for  cremation  at  Rome  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
For  Cicero’s  mention  of  it,  see  Vol.  I.,  p.  75,  note  19,  and  he  says  noble¬ 
men  only  could  be  buried;  Gorius,  Mon.,  Sive.  Columb.,  p.  2:  “  Quum  Lege 
XII  Tabularum  defunctorum  corpora  in  Urbe  urere,  aut  sepelire  vetitum 
esset;  de  quo  More  Kirchmannus,  De  Funere,  Rom.,  Lib,,  II.,  cap.  22.” 
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Jesus,  recognized  agent  or  head  evangelist,  the  “rock’ 
of  the  whole  movement  that  Christians  of  the  early  apos¬ 
tolic  age  were  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  lie  was 
the  fisherman,  as  Jesus  had  been  the  carpenter.  Peter 
was  the  great  apostle  of  economies.  We  know  from 
Clement,  his  friend,  that  the  common  table  with  him  and 
his  brotherhoods  was  considered  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance. 

This  common  table  was  not  only  an  economic  resource 
for  a  brother  and  sisterhood  composed  of  poor  people 
who  lived  by  their  toil,  but  it  being  the  climax  of  the  last 
supper  of  their  beloved  master,  was  a  veritable  “ccena 
sacra,”  on  all  devotional  occasions.  Socrates  the  great 
martyr  and  pre-christian-christian  hallowed  the  ccena 
sacra  in  the  symposiums  of  many  a  thiasos.475  It  seems 
not  a  little  strange  that  Rome,  a  vast  city,  at  that  time 
estimated  to  have  contained  two  million  inhabitants476 
should  have  been  so  sensibly  influenced  by  these  organ¬ 
izations. 

But,  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  conquests,  by  which  it 
had  been  hoped  the  unions,  members  and  all,  should  be 
exterminated,  actually  concentrated  still  more;  coming 
as  they  did  from  organized  regions,  dragged  ruthlessly 
thither  as  prisoners  of  war.  Before  those  wars  Greek 
was  little  spoken  at  Rome.  Only  the  polite  and  wealthy 
knew  it  and  that  mainly  as  an  accomplishment.  At  the 
time  we  are  describing  Greek  was  the  common  vernacu¬ 
lar;  and  what  made  it  humiliating  to  the  rich  and  great 
was  that  it  was  used  by  slaves  and  freedmen,  already 
accustomed  to  a  first-class  unionism  in  far  off  Greek¬ 
speaking  lands,  huddling  together  their  old  loves  and 
rebuilding  their  old  organizations  to  Nero’s  horror  and 
disgust. 

Peter,  though  not,  like  Paul,  a  prisoner,  was  a  Greek¬ 
speaking  unionist.  The  old  unions  of  the  Greek-speak¬ 
ing  East  had  for  centuries  the  anagenesis  or  new  birth — 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  old  tenets 
clung  to  the  Christian  plant.  Many  societies  having  the 
new  birth,  whatever  it  was,  introduced  the  name  of 

475  Plato,  Pol.,  1;  Xenoph.,  Convers.,  8;  where  Socrates  describing  love 
and  mutual  fellowship  is  heard  to  say:  “  ndvre?  roO  deoO  tovtov  dia- 

OtoTOU.” 

47«  Consult  Chamb.  Encyc.,  art.  Rome.  This  is  the  number  estimated  for 
the  time  of  Vespasian. 
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the  new  anagenesis  into  old  Solonic  unions.4"7  Spain 
had  the  kuriakos,  or  if  transplanted  and  set  up  in  Rome, 
the  name  is  found  changed  to  Cvriacus.  Peter  and  his 
wife  lived  in  one  of  these  at  Rome,  in  the  Yia  Ostiensis.478 
The  most  credible  evidence  we  have  regarding  Peter’s 
wife  shows  her  to  have  been  a  deaconess  of  this  miniature 
union,  in  the  old  road  or  street  leading  down  the  Tiber 
to  Ostia  the  port  of  Rome.  This  great  road  teemed  with 
trade  organizations.479  Hundreds  of  inscriptions  show¬ 
ing  this  are  discovered.  The  cemetery  of  Peter  is  on 
this  road.  The  vast  trade  union  system  along  the  Ostian 
Way  just  about  this  time  was  one  of  the  wonderful  points 
of  neglected  histoiy.  That  Peter  and  his  family  were 
prominent  in  one  of  these  large  unions  there  can  never 
exist  a  doubt.  Until  persecution  struck  them  they  could 
live,  preach  and  prosper;  for  under  the  veil  there  was 
no  poverty  and  all  were  equal.480  Of  course,  then,  this 
peculiar  family  would  become  the  butt  of  Nero’s  special 
wrath.  They  had  introduced  a  new  divinity;  they 
preached  and  worked  and  organized,  in  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  tongues ;  they  were  too  prominent  to  escape  the 
spies  of  the  Roman  guard.  Indeed  they  may  have  been 
doomed  like  Seneca  before  the  incendiary  struck  the 
flints  which  fired  the  city.481 

Unable  to  find  a  detailed  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
this  pair  we  can  only  clutch,  in  passing,  the  scintilhe 
which  occasionally  fly  from  the  pen  of  cursory  writers. 
One  of  these  informs  us  that  Peter’s  wife  suffered  first. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  enriches  these  desultory  mentions 

477  Oehler.  MSS.,  says:  “  Op-yew ve?.  Athen.,  Peiraeus,  CIA.  II.,  610;  ein 
vo/xo?  der  opyewiw  zu  Ehren  der  Bendis,  IV  Jalirli.  vor  Chr. — Die  Thraker 
besonders  concessionirt  als  opye Hives  der  Bendis  in  Peiraeus:  Inschrift  des 
IV  oder  III  Jahrh.  vor  Chr.,  ungenau  publicirt.  ’AvayeVrjo-is,  1896.  For 
more  of  these,  see  Index,  catchword,  Anagenesis.  There  were  many  of 
these  orgeons  whose  members  believed  in  and  subscribed  to  the  new  Birth, 
ava yevrjo-19,  which  is  still  a  tenet  in  the  Petrine  part  of  the  church. 

478  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I  ,  p.  583:  “  Kvpia/cos  n«rpov  or  Cyriacus  Petri 
Ccemeterium  S.  Cyriaci  via  Ostiensis — Petrus  Mallius  addit  ubi  est  ecclesia 
S.  Cyriaci."  Peter  was  a  lord  as  we  have  explained;  and  so  he  was  xvpios 
over  this  "House  of  the  Lord.” 

479  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  382-4  and  440-2. 

480  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  V.,  14,  15:  "  Nemo  Deo  pauper  est,  nisi  qui 

justitia  indiget . nemo  Clarissimus  nisi  qui  opera  miseracordiae  lar- 

gitur  fecerit . apud  nos  inter  pauperes  et  divltes,  servos  et  dominos 

interest  nihil  ;  nec  alia  causa  est  cur  nobis  invicem  fratrum  nomen  imper- 
itamus,  nisi  qui  pares  esse  nos  credimus." 

481  Seneca,  Epist.  to  Paul,  just  after  the  conflagration:  "The  Christians 
and  Jews  are  indeed  commonly  punished  for  the  burning  of  the  city;  but 
that  impious  miscreant  who  delights  in  murders  and  butcheries,  and  dis¬ 
guises  his  villainies  with  lies,  is  appointed  to,  or  reserved  for  his  proper 
time. 
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in  liis  Hortatory  dissertation.482  The  fine  details  of  these 
sufferings  are  covered  in  darkness,  but  the  main  facts 
have  in  a  wonderful  manner  come  down.  We  may  wTith 
precision  assume  that  Peter  w  as  married  to  a  kind,  sym¬ 
pathetic  woman  and  mother  and  that  she  was  high  in 
office,  performing  the  practical  duties  of  a  motherly  man¬ 
ager,  and  that  while  her  husband  was  disseminating  the 
Word  she  was  waiting  on  the  common  table  and  making 
happy  the  hungry  who  flocked  in  those  times  of  danger, 
to  her  motherly  retreat  and  were  fed  and  comforted;  for 

such  was  the  early  Christianity. 

%/ 

The  drama  here  closes  to  again  open  upon  a  death 
scene.  We  now  hear  of  Peter’s  wife  that  she  fell  a  victim 
to  the  merciless  rage  of  Nero  She  was  led  to  execu¬ 
tion.  Her  husband  was  also  under  arrest.  Peter  saw 
her  on  the  march  toward  t lie  Roman  Golgotha,  and  in 
his  agony  cried  out  to  the  dying  woman  words  of 
cheer.483  There  were  probably  also  many  other  women 
dragged  to  execution  with  her  and  dying  on  the  same 
gibbet. 

And  now  for  Peter  himself.  In  the  light  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  father  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nero  and  his  crea¬ 
tures  a  ringleader;  pronounced  worthy  of  death  he  was 
led  up  to  the  cross.  It  is  wrell  known  that  this  apostle 
had  on  the  eve  of  similar  suffering  denied  his  master, 
which  seems  to  have  affixed  itself  upon  his  mind.  He 
thought  it  worthy  of  himself  to  die  on  the  cross,  but 
when  the  hour  came  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  following  him  on  equal  footing,  and  chose 
to  be  executed  head  downward. 

As  already  observed,  the  poor  and  those  among  the 
ancient  lowly  who  were  obliged  to  earn  their  living  as 
they  went,  were  not  buried  within  the  city  of  Rome. 
Their  bodies  were  usually  burned.  The  burnt  cinders 
of  millions  of  the  more  wretched  were  cast  out  to  mix 
with  the  dusts  of  dirty  streets.  But  those  belonging  to 
a  union  with  the  burial  attachment  were  always  pro- 

482  Strom.,  VII.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  253,  ed.  Klotz,  Leipz.,  1832;  "Qaai  y'  ovv 

tov  fiaicapeov  ded.aa.fJ.evov  r'rfv  avrov  yvvaixa  dyofievrjv  rrjv  ert  darar ov,  rfadrf 
vat  fiev  ttjs  xdptv  Kai  r rjs  ei?  oIkov  dvait0fjn8ri<;  eTTt(t><x>vriaat  8rf  ev  /ua'Aa 

Ti poarenTixids  re  icai  napaK\rfTiKtd<;  e£  bvdfxaros  npoaeinovTa ■  fxefxvridio  avTT)  tov 
Kvpiov.  ” 

483  Clem  Alex.,  Strom..  VII.  Neander,  Plant.,  Book  V.,  chap.  i..  calls 
to  mind  the  words  of  Clement  who  hands  us  down  the  tradition  that  when 
Peter  saw  her  being  led  to  martyrdom,  he  cried  out:  “O  remember  the 
Lord.” 
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vided  with  an  olla  or  cinerarium  and  niche  or  miniature 
vault  for  its  reception.484  This  accounts  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  columbaria,485  the  first  of  which  wras  discov¬ 
ered  in  1827,  near  the  Appian  Way,  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  of  prodigious  size.  The  un¬ 
earthing  of  the  great  columbarium  so  excited  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  epigraphical  schools  that  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  continuing  the  research,  and  Bossius  and 
De  Rossi,  with  Gorius  before  them,  devoted  their  lives 
to  a  strictly  scientific  investigation  with  the  result  that 
a  mass  of  evidence  is  exhumed  proving  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  and  also  of  many  hitherto 
doubtful  statements  contained  in  the  apochryphal  con¬ 
tributions  and  hitherto  unfathomable  allusions  of  the 
profane  writers  in  poetry  and  prose.486  De  Rossi  de¬ 
clares  that  the  epigraphs  and  monuments  are  traced 
with  precision  to  as  early  an  age  as  the  Flavii,  who  be¬ 
gan  their  power  and  influence  as  emperors  and  high 
military  leaders  in  the  year  69,  while  the  apostles  were 
yet  living.  In  fact  this  date  fixes  the  chiselings  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  under-ground  cemeteries  in  the  days  of 
Claudius  and  Nero. 

After  tracing  Peter,  the  beloved  and  trusted  compan¬ 
ion  of  Jesus,  to  the  cross  which  stretched  out  his  arms 
as  truthfully  predicted  by  his  messianic  master,  and 
amid  his  dying  wails  and  those  of  his  dear  and  innocent 
wife,  we  turn  from  the  mournful  scene  to  Paul.  What 
became  of  him  ?  Here  again  we  are  cowled  in  the  pre¬ 
carious  scraps  and  darklings  of  an  aggravating  incom¬ 
pleteness.  Some  say  he  went  to  Spain,  planting  there 

<84  Chrysost.,  III.,  p.  109:  “  Petrus  qui  Christum  negaverat,  post  ressur- 
rectionem  pro  illo  mortuus  est,  cruce  capite  in  terram  verso  affixus.”  Again 
in  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  494:  “Petro  inverso  capite  crucifixus.”  Benedictine,  Trans. 
Again,  Orosius,  VII.,  7 :  ‘Nam  primus  Romas  Christianos  suppliciis  et  mor- 
tibus  adfecit,  ac  per  omnes  provincias  pari  persecutione  excruciari  imper- 
avit:  ipsumque  nomen  extipare  conatus  beatissimos  Christi  Apostolos  Pe- 
trum  cruce  Paulum  gladio  occidit. 

485  For  an  account  of  the  columbaria,  see  Index ,  in  verb.  Columbarium, 
pointing  to  pages  containing  our  elaborate  information,  with  illustrations. 

486  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  Tome  I.,  p.  186,  thinks  there  can  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  derived  from  these  finds: 
“L’  esame  dei  tituli  istcrichi  citata  dal  Bossio  in  favore  de  documenti  ig- 
noti  al  Bossio  illustrianti  1’  esistenza  e  la  storia  di  questi  cemeteri  medes- 
simi  dovranno  a  poco  a  poco  essere  accuratamente  compiuti  ai  debiti 
luoghi  lungo  tutta  1’opera  della  Roma  sotterranea.  Appunto  nei  cemeteri, 
cui  la  storia  o  la  traditione  assegna  1’  origine  apostolica  al  lume  della  pill 
essata  critica  archaeologica  io  veggio,  per  cosi  dire,  gli  incunabuli  e  dei 
cristiani  ipogei.  e  dell’  arte  cristiana  e  della  Christiana  epigrafia;  ivi  io 
trovo  memorie  de  persone,  che  sembrano  de  tempi  de  Flavii  a  de  Trajano 
e  per  fino  dato  precise  di  quegli  anni,” 
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the  Word,  and  it  is  strongly  hinted  that  Nero  who  seems 
at  first  to  have  fancied  him  and  excused  him  from  trial, 
actually  accompanied  him.  But  if  so,  he  returned  be¬ 
fore  the  conflagration.  Again,  it  is  told  to  us  by  later 
writers  that  he  was  also  in  Britain  and  built  up  the 
church,487  perhaps  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  Glas¬ 
tonbury.488  Although  it  looks  very  doubtful  whether 
the  apostle  could  in  so  short  a  time  have  made  his  voy¬ 
age  with  the  slow  modes  of  travel  of  those  days,  and 
gotten  back  as  early  as  the  year  64,  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  energy  and  unflinching  determination,  al¬ 
ways  full  of  enthusiasm  and  practical  ideas.  The  epi¬ 
sode  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  going  to  bear  inspection. 
It  is  about  certain  that  whether  Paul  went  or  not,  Jo¬ 
seph  must  have  planted  the  church  at  Glastonbury  not 
far  from  London,  and  that  it  was  then  that  the  union 
of  carpenters  was  created,  which  Pudens  planned  and 
helped  to  organize  by  presenting  them  a  plot  of  land, 
shown  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an  inscription  among 
its  ruies.489  It  is  recounted  of  many  of  these  evange¬ 
lists  that  they  traveled  great  distances  and  organized 
their  Word  as  if  by  magic,  the  result  of  their  labors  be¬ 
ing  permanent.  So  Crescens  went  northward  as  far  as 
Lyons  and  Vienne.490  But  the  fact  must  be  known  that 
a  great  number  of  trade  unions  existed  at  Vienne  as 
early  as  Appius  Claudius;  and  Crescens  must  have  been 

487  Lingard,  quoting  Theodoret  in  the  Hist.  Anglo-Saxon  Church ,  App. 
note  A.,  p.  350,  speaking  of  “Our  fishermen,  publicans,  tent-makers,  etc., 
quotes  Theodoret:  Ilepi  v6p.uiv,  on  the  Attendance  unto  the  suffering 
Greeks:  “  'EAAijvrKwv ©epin-evTiKT)  nadrjpartov.”  Theodoret  here  discusses  the 
great  evangelizing  work  of  “Our  Fishermen,  publicans  and  tent-makers, 
who  brought  the  law  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men,  and  persuaded  not  Romans 
only  and  the  subjects  of  Rome,  but  the  Scythians  and  Sauromatse,  and  the 
Indians  and  the  Seres,  and  the  Hircanians  and  Bactrians  and  the  Britons, 
and  Cimbrians  and  Germans  and  in  a  word  every  nation  and  race  of  men 
to  adopt  the  laws  of  him  who  died  upon  the  cross.  The  original  of  Theodo¬ 
ret  runs  as  follows:  “Oi  Se  »)p.eTepoi  aAiei?  kou  ot  TeAtdvai  Kai  oi  (tkvtotoploi 
anaaiv  avQpiunou;  rovs  evayyehiKovs  npocrevrivoxacn  v6p.ovs'  Kat  ov  ptovov  'Puipt- 
aiovs  Kai  vn'o  tovto  15  TeAouvTa?,  aAAa  Kai  ra  HkvOlko.  na i  ra  lavpopaTtKa 
iOvT),  Kai  TvSovs  <al  AiOionai,  Kai  Ilepcra?  Kat  Srjpas,  Kai  *Y pKapoiis,  BaKrpt- 
avovs,  Kai  Bperravovs,  Kat  Kt p.0povs,  Kat  Tep/ttavov?,  Kai  anaganhios  nau  e0vo? 
Kat  yeVo?  arSpibniov  8e£a<j0at  tov  crravp coOevros  tovs  vojt tov?  avennaav.” 

488  Lingard,  Hist.  Antiqu.,  Anglo-Saxon  Church ,  app.,  note  A.,  pp.  354-5: 
“There  remains  but  one  more  testimony,  that  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  a 
poet  of  the  sixth  century,  who  in  the  following  lines  is  supposed  to  state 
that  St.  Paul  actually  visited  Britain: 

“  Transit  et  oceanum,  vel  qua  fecit  insula  portum, 

Quasque  Britannus  habit  terras,  quasque  ultima  Thule.” 

480  See  Index ,  in  verb.  Glastonbury,  referring  to  where  its  Latin  is  quoted. 

400  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  p.  506,  refers  to  Paul’s  mention,  II.  Tim.,  iv.,  40, 
that  he  went  to  Dalmatia  and  admits  that  he  may  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  church  in  Vienne. 
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assisted  by  their  milling  industries  on  the  river  Gere. 
They  were  certainly  a  very  active  and  tireless  force  of 
workers. 

There  is,  however,  but  one  assured  point  regarding 
Paul  after  about  A.D.  64.  He  was  condemned  and  suf¬ 
fered  death.  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  by  de¬ 
capitation.491  The  indications  are  that  Nero,  so  long  as 
he  knew  nothing  more  against  him  than  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  Dionysan  unions,  which  furnished 
him  so  many  entertainments,  was  favorable;  but  when, 
through  his  spies,  he  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the 
great  advocates  of  the  new  religion,  he  became  very 
much  enraged  and  after  a  mock  trial  ordered  his  execu¬ 
tion.  Being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had  the  honor,  how¬ 
ever,  of  being  beheaded,  rather  than  crucified.492  This 
unbridled  and  frightful  monster  —  an  undoubted  ma¬ 
niac,  continued  in  power  for  five  years  his  senseless  de¬ 
struction  of  the  human  race,  proving  the  absurdity  of 
imperial  government,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  his  own  friends. 

There  was  a  rumor  current  for  nearly  a  half  century, 
that  Nero,  who  had  threatened  to  return  and  finish  his 
work  of  assasination,  would  again  emerge  from  his  as¬ 
sumed  hiding  and  come  back  to  resume  sway  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates.493 

491  Chrysost.,  Vol.,  IX.,  p.  407:  “  Neronis  jusu,  Paulus  capite  truncatus 
est;”  id.,  xi.,  p.  186:  “  Nero  imperatore  in  Paulum  saeviabat.”  Smith,  Bib. 
Diet.,  in  verb.  Peter:  “The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle’s  martyrdom 
are  less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  at,  or  about  the  same  time  (with  Paul),  Dionys.  Areop.,  Opera ;  “ Kara. 
t'ov  Kaipov,”  with  Paul,  in  the  Neronian  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was 
crucified,  a  point  sufficiently  determined  by  our  Lord’s  prophecy.  Origen, 
ap.  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eceles.,  III.,  1.  who  could  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and 

. is  not  inaccurate  in  historical  matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request 

he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This  statement  was  generally 
received  by  Christian  antiquity. 

492  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  VII.,  494,  note  7.  It  is  one  of  the  two  Vienna 
MSS.,  and  reads:  “Paul,  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  having  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  from  Jerusalem  even  to  Illyricum, 
was  cut  off  in  Rome  while  teaching  the  truth,  by  Nero  and  King  Agrippa, 
being  beheaded,  and  has  been  buried  in  Rome  itself;”  Meyers,  Konversa- 
tions  Lexicon,  in  verb.  Paulus:  “Endlich  wieder  in  Rom  verhaftet  und  unter 
Nero  zugleich  mit  Petrus  hingerichtet  und  zwar  enthauptet  worden  sein. 
Warscheinlicher  schlossen  schon  die  zwei  Jarhre  der  Apostelgeschichte 
mit  Process  und  hinrichtung  ab.  Die  Kirche  hat  ihm  zugleich  mit  Petrus 
den  25  Jan.  als  Pauli  Bekehrungstag  gewidmet. 

493  Neander,  Plant.,  Book  V.,  and  Hist.  Church,  I.,  p.  137,  orig.,  telling 
the  story  written  afresh  by  Liicke,  Einleitung  i.  d.,  Offenb ,  Johannis,  that 
Nero,  was  believed  by  John  the  Evangelist  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  Revel¬ 
ations,  not  to  be  dead,  but  escaped  to  a  retreat  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
save  himself  from  the  wrath  of  the  people.  Rev.,  xiii.,  3,  where  Nero  Is 
meant,  as  one  of  the  beasts.  He  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  mon¬ 
ster  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
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On  the  spot  near  where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana 
and  exactly  the  area  covered  by  the  low  dens  of  work¬ 
ingmen  along  the  Tiber,  a  temple  has  been  built  by  the 
irrepressible  Christians  far  surpassing  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  who,  says  Gibbon,  “derive  their  claim 
of  universal  dominion  from  a  humble  fisherman  of  Ga¬ 
lilee/’ 

History  uses  its  low  subterfuge  of  tergiversation,  and 
makes  the  encyclopedias  to  this  day,  like  Cicero  of  old, 
fervid  in  calumnious  defamation  of  Clodius.  This  cham¬ 
pion  of  labor  they  accuse  of  invading  the  shrine  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  The  least  insight  into  facts  would  disabuse 
the  encyclopedists  of  their  error;  since  the  Bona  Dea 
was  none  other  than  Diana,  like  Clodius  protector  of  the 
poor  and  provider  for  their  fortunes,  pleasures  and  joys. 
Kinship  is  indeed  claimed  for  her,  with  Nemesis,  the 
goddess  who  pursued  and  scourged  with  vengeful  fury 
the  greedy  who  grasped  and  appropriated  more  than 
their  share.  Such  is  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the 
great  Vatican  cathedral  of  Rome. 
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SECTION  IV.,— VESPASIAN— TITUS. 

G-alba — Short  Reign  of  Seven  Months  Closed  by  Assassin’s 
Dagger — Vespasian — Voted  to  Power  by  Praetorian  Guard 
— Story  of  Narcissus — Vespasian  Friendly  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tions — A  Moment  of  Safety  and  Rest — Flavian  Amphithe¬ 
atre  or  Coloseum — Strange  Discovery  of  a  Slab  Containing 
Name  of  its  Builder,  a  Christian — He  was  Guadentius,  Master 
Workman  of  a  Builders’  Guild — Vespasian’s  Short  Reign — 
Nine  Years  of  Peace,  Comfort  and  Prosperity — Titus,  his 
Son — Reigned  only  two  years — Continued  Prosperity — The 
Celebrated  Eleven  Years  of  Happiness — Titus  Continues  the 
Kindness  of  his  Father — Cruel  in  His  Destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem— Mild  in  his  Government  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Nero,  the  scepter  fell  for  the  space  of 
seven  months  to  Galba  when,  like  Tiberius,  Claudius 
and  Nero,  he  fell  by  the  assassin’s  dagger. 

Vespasian,  a  soldier  without  the  prestige  or  power  of 
a  great  gens  family,  but  extremely  popular,  was  chosen 
mostly  at  the  instance  of  the  army,  to  be  emperor;  and 
he  was  raised  to  that  high  station  in  69,  the  same  year 
Nero  fell.  Here  comes  again  into  history  the  strange 
double-functioned  character.  Narcissus,  the  same  pow¬ 
erful  freedman,who  as  a  favorite  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
domus  Augustalis  and  business  genius  under  Claudius, 
took  the  contract  of  cutting  the  tunnel  for  letting  out 
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the  unwholesome  waters  of  Lake  Fucino.495  Paul  men¬ 
tions  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  as  a  Christian.  In  back 
years  when  both  were  }^oung.  Narcissus,  working  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  emperor  Claudius,  secured  Vespasian’s 
appointment  to  go  to  Germany  as  legatus  legionis  and 
in  A.D.  43,  this  future  monarch  even  went  to  Britain  on 
a  similar  mission.  Thus  Vespasian  not  only  knew  the 
Christians  and  was  under  great  obligations  to  them  for 
their  acts  of  kindness,  but  he  may  have  been  a  convert, 
like  Seneca. 

The  results  were  natural.  Vespasian  treated  the  new 
sect  with  much  respect  and  favor,  but  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Jews.  He  repealed  the  cruel  rescripts  of  Nero,  re¬ 
built  the  temples  burned  in  the  fire,  restored  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  domus  Augustalis  and  reopened  the  gynae- 
cia,  and  the  booths  where  so  many  thousands  in  the 
umbrage  of  the  old  collegia  had  earned  a  living. 

Among  other  things  this  emperor  did  was  to  build 
the  great  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  a  landmark  for  curiosity  seekers  at  Rome.  There 
is  an  inscription  in  form  of  an  epitaph  to  the  architect, 
Guadens  by  name,  who  built  this  colosseum  and  who 
was  a  genuine  Christian.496  His  name  and  works  are  in¬ 
scribed  upon  a  stone  which,  as  an  epitaph,  is  recorded 
in  the  archseological  records,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  with  much  interest  at  the  epigraphical  seminaries. 
He  certainly  worked  for  Vespasian  and  Titus,  being  an 
architect  of  merit,  else  he  could  not  have  constructed  so 
vast  and  famous  an  edifice.  But  Vespasian  was  so  re¬ 
lentlessly  inimical  to  the  Jews  that  he  forced  twelve 
thousand  of  them  to  work  as  war  prisoners  on  its  con- 

495  The  prodigious  amount  of  work  is  told  to  us  by  Suetonius,  Claudius, 

20:  “  Fucinum  aggressus  est . per  tria  autum  millia  passuum,  partim 

ecfosso  monte,  partim  exciso,  canalem  absolvit  aegre,  et  post  undecim  an- 
nos,  quamvis  continuis  triginta  hominum  millibus  sine  intermissione  oper- 
antibus.”  After  eleven  years  working  night  and  day  the  tunnel  was  opened 
but  the  water  would  not  flow.  Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother,  wife  of  Claudius 
was  so  angry  that  she  caused  the  murder  of  Narcissus. 

496  Orell.,  4955 — Rom®.  The  date  is  that  of  Vespasian. —  Epitaph  of  the. 
Man  who  Built  the  Coliseum.  Its  last  few  lines  read:  “Tue  Autori  promisit 
iste.  Dat,  Kristus.”  Idlest  Christus,  “Omnia  tibi  qui  Alium  parabit  Thea- 
trum  in  Celo.’’  meaning  that  Christ  has  promised  thee  the  author  all  things 
who  shall  design,  prepare  and  construct  another  theatre  in  heaven.  The 
editor’s  note  runs:  “Hunc  putant  architechtum  fuisse  Amphitheatri  Flavi- 
ani,  a  Vespasiano  propter  Christiana  sacra,  quibus  nomen  dederit,  suppli¬ 
ed  affectum.  Sermone  barbaro  minimeque  Vespasiani  seculum  referenti 
difficultatem  aliquam  creari  nemo  infitiabitur.”  This  man  was  certainly  a 
member  of  the  Dionysan  artists  and  a  Kvp  10?  or  quinquennalis ;  but  he  prob¬ 
ably  outlived  Vespasian  and  Titus  and  was  executed  by  Domitian.  The 
great  Coliseum  was  dedicated  in  A.D.  80.  Sec  note  498. 
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struction.  Two  testimonies  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
Christian;  first  the  epitaph  reads  explicitly  that  he  died 
in  Christ;  again  Vespasian  was  very  favorable  to  the 
christianized  unions  of  Dionysan  artists  and  awarded 
them  the  appointments  to  perform  public  work  on  a 
large  scale.  The  inference  therefore  is  that  Guadentius 
and  his  union  of  skilled  masons  built  the  Flavian  Am- 
pitheatre;  he,  as  quinquennalis  or  responsible  director, 
presiding  over  the  architectural  work  up  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  in  A.D.  80.  Following  the  rule  given  us  by  Dr. 
Ramsay,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  an  epitaph  is  by 
no  means  the  date  of  the  interment,  but  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  chiseled  much  later,  we  have  the  latter 
part  of  the  note  of  explanation  in  the  Orellian  collec¬ 
tion  disentangled:  Guadens  or  Guadentius,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  executed  by  Vespasian, 
but  years  later  b}'  Domitian,  who  murdered  thousands. 
Those  objecting  fio  the  statement497  in  the  inscription 
on  account  of  the  “barbarous  language  not  conforming 
with  the  politer  Latin  of  Vespasian’s  time,  will  find 
themselves  nonplussed  by  Ramsay’s  discovery  that  the 
epitaph  was  not  chiseled  before  the  death  of  Domitian, 
who  discouraged  letters  and  whelmed  all  such  artistic 
work  in  degeneracy  and  ruin. 

Titus,  his  son,  on  the  death  of  Vespasian  in  97,  took 
the  control  of  government,  and  during  his  two  years’ 
reign  the  same  friendship  continued  toward  the  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Rome.  For  our  history  these  two  reigns  are 
uneventful.  They  are  the  celebrated  Eleven  Years  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

<97  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  Phryg.,  commenting  on  his  no.  366:  “The 
dates  of  this  and  many  other  inscriptions  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  person  buried  in  the  tomb.  It  was  only  in  the  de¬ 
veloped  Christian  epitaphic  system  that  the  day  of  death  was  engraved  on 
the  tomb.”  This  very  important  fact  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ramsay  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  early  inscrs.,  and  in  another  place  he  admits  that  secrecy 
on  account  of  dangers  was  the  cause. 

<98  Orell.,  no.  4955,  note  ad  Jin.:  “Fieri  tamen  potest,  ut  diu  post  Vespa- 
siani  tempora  Guadentio  tunc  jam  pro  Martyre  culto  positus  sit  titulus.” 
The  inscription  is  in  the  present  church  of  S.  Martina  at  Rome;  see  Ven- 
uti,  Deser.,  T.  I.,  p.  51.  Romce  Sotterranea  della  Clnese  de  S.  Martina. 
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SECTION  V.j-DOOTITIAN. 

Domitian — Another  Son  of  the  Generous  V  espasian — One  of  the 
most  Terrible  of  Tyrants — An  Account  of  his  Murderous 
Havoc — Valuable  History  of  Dion  Cassius — Gibbon  declares 
he  means  Christians  though  he  Calls  them  Jews — Domitilla 
— Said  to  have  Lived  through  Nero’s  Time — Atrocities  of 
Domitian  at  Puteoli — Domitilla  Persecuted — Her  Husband 
Executed — Persecutions  Raged  at  Rome — Newly  Found  In¬ 
scriptions  Prove  her  a  Historical  Character — Inscription  of 
Gruter — Wonderful  Discoveries  in  Under-Ground  Rome — 
Elegantly  Ornamented  Halls,  School  Rooms,  Eating  Cham¬ 
bers,  Frescoings  Sixty  Feet  beneath  the  Surface — They  were 
Abodes  of  Hidden  Brotherhoods  during  Persecutions  of  Do¬ 
mitian — Inscribed  Mausoleums  of  Nearly  all  the  Celebrated 
Martyrs  Found — Peter,  Paul,  Domitilla,  Pudens,  Claudia — 
Innumerable  Hosts  of  Others  Unknown — Vast  Revelations 
of  the  Excavation  Funds — Story  of  Callistus  and  Carpopho- 
rus — Ashes  of  Blastus — Under-ground  Monuments  of  the 
Via  Salaria  Vetus — The  Catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way — 
Great  Columbarium — End  of  the  Tyrant  Domitian. 

Not  so,  with  the  monster  Domitian,  Vespasian’s 
younger  son.  He  blasted  the  good  name  of  the  Fla¬ 
vian  stock.  Dion  Cassius  and  Tacitus  are  our  principal 
chroniclers  of  this  creature’s  career.  For  some  reason  he 
became  incensed  against  the  unions  of  Puteoli.  There 
is  no  historical  reason  given  for  his  especial  hatred  of 
the  Christians  of  this  place.  We  have,  in  section  Nero 
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of  this  chapter  and  elsewhere,  shown  that  there  existed 
many  organizations  at  Puteoli.  It  was  left  for  Domitian 
to  sysmatically  persecute  them,  giving  as  his  reasons 
that  their  moral  methods  did  not  conform  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  paganism.499 

On  the  character  and  career  of  this  monarch,  who 
reigned  A.D.  81-96,  every  authority  is  agreed  that  he 
terribly  persecuted  the  Christians.600  It  was  Domitian 
who  banished  John  the  evangelist,  to  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos  and  about  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Jews.  Dion  Cassius,  as  Gibbon  avers, 
means  the  Christians,  where  he  recounts  Domitian’s 
frightful  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  atheotes 
or  conversion  to  Christianity ; 601  for  he  certainly  could 
not  have  meant  atheism,  although  he  might  have  had 
reference  to  the  perversion  of  morals,  such  as  Christi¬ 
anity  used  to  excite  against  pagan  ethics. 

We  will  now  turn  back,  as  we  have  promised,  to  Pu¬ 
teoli,  the  place  celebrated  by  the  landing  of  Paul  and 
his  phenomenal  reception  and  entertainment  by  broth¬ 
ers,  on  his  way  to  Rome  and  death.  There  is  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years.  Domitian,  another  cruel  monarch,  like 
Nero,  has  determined  upon  rooting  out  the  new  “pests.” 
On  this  we  have  the  fortunate  history  of  Dion  Cassius. 
At  the  commercial  Mediterranean  port  of  Puteoli,  once 
celebrated  for  its  shipping,  great  numbers  of  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  existed.  A  very  large  contingent  of  the 
population  of  this  city  was  Hebrew-Phcenician,  speak¬ 
ing  a  lingo  of  the  Greek.  The  Phoenicians  had  colonized 
the  place  with  branch  unions  as  positively  shown  by  in¬ 
scriptions.  This  was  all  acceptable  enough  to  the  Rom¬ 
ans  so  long  as  they  remained  pagan  and  conformed  to 
the  state  religion;  but  the  moment  it  was  discovered 

499  Dion  Cassius^  LXVII.,  C.  14:  ‘‘’Ey/cAi7/aa  ddeor/xros,  v<f>'  r)S  *al  aAAoi  e? 
ra  Tali'  ’IouSaicoy  edij  efo/ce'AAovre?  noWo'i  /caTafit'cacrdTjcrai'.” 

600  Meyers,  Kun.  Lex.,  in  verb.  Dornitianus:  “  Vorzugsweise  ersah  er  sich 
die  ausgesehnsten  und  bedeutendsten  Manner  zu  opfern  seiner  Grausam- 
keit;  aber  auch  Juden  und  Christen  wurden  verfolgt,  und  drei-und-neunzig 
wurden  mit  einmal  alle  Philosophen  aus  Rom  vertrieben.” 

601  Neander,  Plant.,  Book  V.;  Hist.  Chr.  Bel.,  I.,  p.  96,  trans.,  note  3,  is 
the  historian  who  confirms  the  statement  Again,  he  says:  “The  words  of 
Dion  Cass.,  LXVII.,  cap.  14:  ‘’Ey»cArj/aa  adtoTrjTOS,  £</>’  rj?  *ai  aAAoi  es  ra 
tuv  ’IouSaiwi'  edrj  e^OKeAAovres  TroAAot  KaTaStKaa^aai1.'  The  uniting  of  the 
charge  cf  adeorrjs  with  that  of  an  inclination  toward  Jewish  customs,  may 
have  allusion  to  Christianity,  if  adeorij?  is  not  tc  be  understood  as  barely 

referring  to  the  denial  of  the  gods  of  the  state  religion .  the  charge 

of  ddeorrj? . could,  a  fortiori,  be  brought  against  the  conversion  to 

Christianity.” 
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that  they  had  become  allies  with  the  hated  Christians 
who  introduced  a  new  divinity  in  the  worship  of  Christ, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.602 

Domitian,  through  his  spies  discovered  this,  and  now 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius  avails  us.  It  appears  from 
this  author,  who  begins  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
sixty-seventh  book  with  a  description  of  the  environs 
of  Puteoli  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Pandataria, 
where  Domitilla  was  banished,  that  people  here  meant 
as  those  persecuted,  are  the  same  Puteolenses,  who, 
about  twenty  years  before  had  feasted  and  favored 
Paul,  and  escorted  him  to  Rome.  We  have  already 
shown  abundant  evidence  proving  that  they  were  the 
membership  of  a  large  number  of  trade  and  labor  un¬ 
ions  colonized  from  Phoenicia,  close  by  Caesarea,  where 
Paul  was  tried  and  where  he  shipped  to  meet  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  emperor. 

Although  not  of  the  noblest  Roman  stock,  like  his 
predecessors  Galba  and  all  before  Vespasian,  still  he 
took  upon  himself  in  contradistinction  to  his  father  and 
brother,  to  wage  war  on  the  Christians.  There  is  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  meanings  caused  by  the  failure  of  Dion  Cassius 
to  mention  the  name  of  Christians,  but  calling  them  all 
Jews,  then  the  general  term  by  which  in  Rome  the  Se¬ 
mitic  race  was  known;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear 
this  up  by  quoting  the  well-expressed  judgment  of  Gib¬ 
bon;603  who  speaking  of  the  outbreak  of  this  great  perse¬ 
cution  which  seems  to  have  burst  forth  at  Puteoli,  says; 
“Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate  island,  on  the 
coast  of  Campania;  and  sentences,  either  of  death  or 
confiscation  were  pronounced  against  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  were  involved  in  the  sad  accusation.  The 
guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that  of  atheism  and 
Jewish  manners — a  singular  association  of  ideas  which 
cannot  with  propriety  he  applied  except  to  the  chr^stian3.,, 
Continuing  on  the  same  subject  the  honest  historian 
speaks  of  this  imputation  as  an  “  honorable  crime,”  and 

602  Milman,  as  editor  of  Gibbon,  ch.  xvi.,  note  117:  “Dion  Cassius  must 
have  known  the  Christians;  they,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  his  partic¬ 
ular  attention:  since  this  author,  Gibbon,  supposes  that  Dion  wishes  his 
master  to  profit  by  these  ‘councils  of  persecution.’”  Guizot  in  a  note  to 
his  Translation  of  Gibbon ,  says:  “It  is  probable  that  Dion  Cassius  has  often 
designated  the  Christians  by  the  name  of  Jews.” 

503  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi.,  with  notes  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  and  taking  his  in¬ 
formation  from  Dion  Cass.,  LXVII.,  Xiphilin,  who  brings  in  the  celebrated 
Christian,  Saint  Domitilla. 
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adds:  “The  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and  Domi- 
tilla  among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  was  in  fact,  the  third. 

Domitilla,  although  she  is  canonized  among  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  certainly  did  not  loose  her  life  in  this  banishment, 
but  must  have  been  put  to  death  later  probably  as  an 
outcome  of  the  conspiracy  which  worked  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  monarch  fifteen  years  later.  The  name  of  the 
assassin  was  Stephen,  Domitilla’s  freedman.*04 

The  acknowledgment  of  Gibbon  and  Guizot  is,  that 
the  property  of  those  not  executed  outright  was  confis¬ 
cated.  It  is  well  established  that  the  unions  located  at 
Puteoli  were  guilds  possessing  assets  in  common  which 
amounted  to  large  sums  of  money.606  The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  these  associations  for  about  half  a  century  and 
the  non-mention  of  Puteoli  either  by  the  Christians  or 
by  profane  history  is  proof  that  they,  together  with  the 
churches,  went  out  of  history,  because  they  were  al¬ 
most  completely  extinguished.  It  had  been  a  vast  hive 
of  organizations  and  most  of  their  faithful  inscriptions, 
like  those  of  Rhodes,  which  met  the  same  fate,  were  of 
an  earlier  date  than  Nerva.  Everything  was  sunk  into 
oblivion  by  the  inhuman  act  of  Domitian  and  his  trucu¬ 
lent  military  cronies.606 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  real  history  of  this  and  the 
other  persecutions  of  this  despot.607  They  also  raged  at 
Rome.  It  looks  certain  that  Dio  means  Peter’s  friend. 

The  best  we  can  do  here,  is  to  paraphrase  Dion’s  ac¬ 
count  in  a  running  form;  he  says,  speaking  of  Domi- 
tian’s  cruelties  a  short  time  before  his  assassination  by 
Stephen  who  was  Domitilla’s  household  servant  that : 

N 

604  Suetonius,  In  Domit.,  17,  where  considerable  is  given  of  the  tragedy. 
An  array  of  conspirators  is  mentioned,  making  it  appear  that  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  gladiatorial  games  “quidam  e  gladiatorio  ludo  vulneribus  sep- 
tem  contrucidarunt.”  See  Philostratus,  Vita  Apollon.,  I.,  8. 

605  Dion  Cass.,  id.:  “Oi  Se,  twv  yovv  ovoiCjv  ioreprjdrjaav,”  clearly  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  was  their  property  that  was  seized. 

606  See  the  Inscr.,  Orell.,  no.  1246,  of  the  date  A.D.  117,  showing  that 
at  Puteoli  they  had  all  gone  back  to  the  old  pagan  worship. 

607  Dion  Cass.,  LXVII.,  xii.  14:  “’Ey  rovnp  t(S  XP^^V  V  °So?  V  Siro- 
e'trcrrjs  «s  7rovTebAovs  ayovcra  Aidois  ecrropecrdr\.  k<xv  ra>  avno  erei  aAAovs  re  ttoAAov? 
icai  tov  $Aa/3iov  KAr/pievTa  virarevovra,  Kalnep  avexj/eov  ovra,  /cat  yvvaiKa  xai. 
a\)Tr]v  <rvyyevr)  eavrov  QXafiiav  AopuTi'AAav  e^ovTa  KaTea4>a£tv  6  AopuTiavos. 
ewTjvevdij  Se  apifroiv  eyi<\r)pa  ddeorrjr os,  vtf)’  fj<;  ical  aAAoi  e?  ra  to>v  ’Iovbaitov 
rjdrj  efoxe'AAovTes  jroAAoi  Ka.reSiKaa'thqcrav.  «ai  oi  psv,  aire'davov,  oi.  Se,  Tati' 
yovv  oveniov  e<TTepr)dri<Tav.  'H  be  AojuiTiAAa  vneptopicrdr]  povov  et?  flavdarepe- 
ia^‘  Tov  be  Sr/  TAa/Spitova  tov  per  a  rov  TpatavoG  a  p£avra,  Ka.rr]yopr)devTo.  ra 
re  aAAa,  nai  ola  oi  jroAAoi  «a i  on  Kai  drjpioi«  epa\e to,  aTrenreiyev,” 
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“About  this  time  the  road  which  leads  from  Sinuessa 
to  Puteoli  was  bestrewn  with  stones,608  for  the  same 
year  Flavius  Clemens  a  consul  and  relative,  the  son  of 
Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  married  to  Domitilla,  Domiti- 
an’s  niece,  was  arrested  and  executed,  together  with  a 
great  many  others.  The  crimes  charged  against  these 
persons  was  treason  or  blasphemy  against  the  official  re¬ 
ligion;  and  on  account  of  this,  many  others  were  also 
pursued  and  condemned,  Domitilla  among  them.  Some 
of  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  others  had  their 
property  seized  and  confiscated.  Domitilla  herself  was 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria,  off  the  coast.  Glab- 
rio,  who  had  been  an  archon  for  a  certain  Trajan,  and 
many  others,  were  informed  against,  hunted  down, 
forced  to  enter  the  ring  as  gladiators  with  wild  beasts, 
and  killed.” 

This,  literally  rendered,  is  about  the  substance  of 
Dion’s  short-cut  but  significant  words.  Now  who  was 
this  Gflabrio  and  who  was  Trajan  for  whom  and  whose 
he  had  served.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
.this  Glabrio  was.  He  could  not  have  been  a  military 
commander  for  Trajan,  afterwards  emperor,  for  he  was 
of  too  low  a  birth — a  thing  shown  by  his  being  con¬ 
demned  in  the  arena,  although  Trajan  was  a  grown  man 
at  the  time.  The  more  probable  truth  is  that  the  Tra¬ 
jan  here  meant,  was  some  powerful  kurios  or  archon  of 
the  unions,  for  indeed,  Dion  as  much  as  says  so,  and 
that  Glabrio  was  their  business  man  in  charge.  Domi- 
tian  and  his  greedy  creatures  were  swift  to  seize  and 
profit  by  their  property.  It  resolves  itself  into  another 
of  those  terrible  massacres  of  the  Christians  where  they 
were  flung  naked  and  unarmed,  like  good  old  Ignatius, 
to  the  fierce  beasts  on  the  sands  of  the  amphitheatre. 

History  is  silent,  but  there  is  an  inscription  upon  a 
slab  of  this  date,  which  is  accredited  to  Naples,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Puteoli,  showing  that  those 
poor  wretches,  such  as  were  left  of  them,  having  lost 
their  manhood  in  these  persecutions,  resorted  to  a  flat¬ 
tery  of  Domitian  in  order  to  appease  his  official  hounds 
during  the  bloody  work  and  terror  at  Puteoli,  where  he 
persecuted  his  Christian  relations,  Domitilla  and  Clem- 

508  This  appears  to  be  an  epigrammatical  expression;  it  was  a  moment 
of  cruelties  and  great  suffering. 
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eiis  and  thousands  of  the  unnumbered  poor.609  The 
archaeological  records  of  Flavia  Domitilla  are  numerous 
and  not  only  establish  her  as  a  historical  character,  but 
dispel  every  doubt  that  she  was  a  directress  to  a  kuri- 
akos  at  Puteoli.  It  is  the  same  Domitilla  mentioned  by 
Dion  and  is  counted  among  the  martyrs  as  having  been 
a  Christian,  persecuted  and  some  think  put  to  death  at 
this  maritime  city  of  Campania.510  Little  has  been  made 
public  regarding  this  remarkable  character.  An  effort 
lias  been  made  to  deny  her  race  as  one  of  the  proleta¬ 
rians,  and  to  establish  her  as  a  noble.  It  has  been 
strongly  argued  that  the  Clemens  connected  with  the 
story  of  Dion  Cassius  quoted  by  us,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  at  Puteoli,  was  in  reality  no  other 
than  Peter’s  friend.  One  thing  is  certain.  He  was  a 
Christian.  According  to  Dion  he  was  married  to  Domi¬ 
tilla.  But  an  inscription  which  we  have  just  quoted 
shows  two  Domitillas,  and  one,  if  not  both,  were  freed- 
wemen.  This  woman  was  Domitian’s  niece,  but  only  by 
a  morganatic  alliance  so  frequent  in  those  times.  Flav¬ 
ius  Sabinus  was  of  real  gens  family  stock;611  but  the  in¬ 
scription  which  we  quote,612  gives  evidence  that  these 
characters  are  over-strained. 

The  early  Christians  did  not  plant  their  Word  of 
promise  among  the  rich  and  great  but  among  the  poor 
and  lowly  who  really  needed  the  promised  salvation, 
and  that  salvation  had  the  economical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  promise.  Nevertheless  Domitilla,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  came  in  for  considerable  sums  of 
money  or  other  goods  for  in  her  name  we  find  the  most 
sumptous  equipments  of  under-ground  Rome.513  It  ap- 

509  Orell.,  1246,  A.D.  117.  The  inscription  simply  mentions  Nerva,  but 
is  of  little  value  to  our  purpose.  Much  better  "  Orelli’s  no  763;  it  speaks 
of  both  Sabina  and  Domitilla.  It  reads:  “Sa'.’  oa  Aug.,  Sabina  clere.  Ser. 
T.  Caes.  Aug.  ab  ornamento  sui  fecit.— DOMiT^ANUS  DOMITIA  FLAVIA 
DOMITILLA.”  Romse  in  urnula.  This  is  a  very  suggestive  one;  date  of 
Domitian,  since  it  speaks  of  Flavia  DomLilla. 

510  Gruter,  245,  5:  ‘‘Flavia  Domitilla,  filia  Flavise  Domitillae,  Imp.  Cses- 

saris _ Ani  neptis  fecit  GlycerfB  I.,  et  libertis  libertabnsque,  posterisque 

eorum,  curante  T.  Flavio  Onesimo  conjugi.  Benemer.”  Found  at  Rome 
in  an  ear-shaped  crypt,  and  bearing  the  evidences  of  being  a  memento  of 
a  college  of  Christians. 

511  Gibbon,  eh.  xvi.,  note  51. 

612  See  Index ,  in  verb.,  Domitilla,  for  our  note  quoting  the  insc.,  of  Or¬ 
ell.,  no.  763,  where  they  are  clericals,  and  mere  servants.  In  the  no.  245  of 
Gruter  the  Domitillas  are  freedwomen. 

613  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  pp.  212,  213,  says:  “De  Rossi,  Bull. 
Crist.,  1865,  p.  95,  Renan,  Marc  Aur'ele,  p.  537,  a  d^couvert  il  Saint  Domi- 
tille  une  vaste  salle,  ornCe  de  peintures  et  entouree  de  bancs  en  piCrres;  a 
rotC.  on  reiuarque  un  puits  et  une  citerne  c’6tait  la  schola  ou  les  chretiena 
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pears  that  Domitilla  in  those  dangerous  times  was  a 
great  power.  She  must  have  been  of  considerable  con¬ 
sequence,  for  there  have  been  found  many  suggestive 
inscriptions  pointing  to  her  influence  and  support  and 
it  is  history  that  a  man  named  Stephen,  who  was  either 
a  slave  or  freedman  of  Domitilla  and  who  had  recourse 
to  the  palace,  crawled  into  Domitian’s  private  presence 
and  murdered  him,  whether  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
mistress  or  not  is  not  positively  known.  There  is  an  in¬ 
scription,  found  near  Puteoli,  which  exhibits  Domitilla 
as  a  priestess,  proving  that  she  was  a  great  kuria,  or 
mistress  of  a  kuriake  at  that  place.614 

Although  this  once  important  benefactress  and  com¬ 
forter  of  the  persecuted  unions  is  made  prominent  men¬ 
tion  of  at  Puteoli,  yet  she  survived  her  banishment  in 
the  isle  of  Pandataria  and  when  she  returned  to  her 
work  at  the  town  and  found  naught  but  desolation,  the 
members  all  dead  or  scattered  and  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  she  must  have  returned  to  Rome. 
So  fierce  had  been  the  persecution  here,  likewise  in  the 
city,  that  whatever  she  did  to  restore  happiness  and  or¬ 
der  is  unknown  except  through  recently  discovered  in¬ 
scriptions.  But  the  fact  that  she  is  on  the  Breviary  of 
martyrs  at  Rome,  gives  us  a  very  strong  and  darkling 
hint  that  she  must  actually  have  suffered  a  violent 
death  under  Nerva  or  Trajan.616 

In  the  words  of  De  Rossi  given  in  our  notes  in  this 

s’  assemblaient  leurs  agapes.”  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  I.,  pp.  184-185, 
found  her  in  the  Via  Ardeatina:  “  Coemeterium  s.s.  Hermetis  et  Domitillae 
(Petrus  Mallius  addit:  est  foris  portam  Pincianam,  ubi  est  ecclesia  s.  Her¬ 
metis  martyris).  Urbis  Romae  coemiteriorum  mirabilium.'’  id.,  p.  177.  Cal- 
listus  and  Peter  are  in  the  same  cemetery,  Via  Ardeatina.  As  to  the  se¬ 
crets  of  this  cemetery,  he  says,  p.  168:  “in  uno  di  quali  vidi  nella  volta  le 
imagini  de  martiri  istorici  di  quel  cemetero,  designate  dai  lori  nomi,  Pietro 
Marcellino,  Tiburzio,  Gorgonio,’’  He  further  states  that  more  excavations 
may  show  other  valuable  things  and  that,  to  prove  that  the  cemeteries 
were  not  unknown  in  the  2nd  century,  pictures  of  the  2nd  century  were 
found  there.  The  despoilers  did  work  of  years  as  late  as  A.D.  150.  But 
every  appearance  proves  the  great  secrecy  that  was  kept  up. 

Orell.,  740,  741,  742,  743,  744.  The  number  740,  speaks  of  the  House 
of  eternal  peace.  It  was  during  Domitian’s  frightful  reign,  when  it  is  known 
nearly  all  the  Christians  were  murdered.  The  fine  inscriptions  are  Chris¬ 
tian.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows  belonged,  or  had  belonged  to  the  emper¬ 
ors  as  slaves  or  freedmen.  They  were  mostly  christianized  collegia.  The 
legends  show  this.  No.  747  speaks  of  Domitilla  and  is  Christian. 

616  Orell.,  2231:  “C.  Asconio  C.  F.  Fab.  Sardo.  IIII.,  Vir.  I.  D.  Praef. 
Fabr.  fratri  Cusinise  M.  F.  SARDI  MATRI  ET  SIBI  ASCONIA  C. 
F.  AUGURINI  SACERDOS  DIV^E  DOMITILLA.” 

616  De  Rossi,  Rom.  Sotteran.,  I.,  p.  186,  has  established  that  Domitilla, 
together  with  her  Kvpiaicr)  are  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Via  Ardeatina;  “  Fatte 

aueste  osservazioni  sui  pochi  monumenti  che  oggi  conociamo  del  cemetero 
i  Lucina  passo  a  quello  di  Domitilla  sulla  Via  Ardeatina,  e  che  questo 
cemetero  sfa  la  necropoli,  cui  il  Bossio  con  i  Suoi  seguaci  quasi  per  auton- 
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chapter,  mention  is  made  of  an  extra  pagan  inscription 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  ciriacus  or  in  Greek  kuri- 
akos  or  chapel  of  this  under-ground  Mausoleum  of  Do- 
mitian  and  this  “una  lapide  profana  contemporanea,”  is 
held  by  a  geologist  who  was  engaged  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  the  spot  in  1860,  to  be  proof  positive  that  this 
is  the  burial  place  of  Domitilla. 616,617 

It  appears,  that  the  excavations  presided  over  by  De 
Rossi  and  others  have  uncovered  from  a  great  depth  a 
huge  ciriacus,  or  kuriakos  or  subteranean  church.  All 
customs  and  habits  have  a  legitimate  origin,  and  the  or¬ 
igin  of  a  graveyard  around  a  church  lies  in  the  burial 
clause  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  collegium  funeraticium, 
or  collegium  tenuiorum,  the  meaning  of  which  was  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  poor  and  degraded.  Solon  gave  those  the 
right  to  organize  for  mutual  help  knowing  the  great 
power  of  socialism  as  a  purely  economic  means;  that 
right  during  the  Roman  conquests  was  stripped  from 
them  by  the  pusilanimous  aristocrats,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  clause  permitting  organization  for  burial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  unions  then,  hid  their  economic  phase 
while  they  sedulously  kept  it  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
put  them  down,  and  continued  to  all  outside  appear¬ 
ance  under  the  legalized  burial  clause,  sanctifying  their 
confraternity  with  a  temple  and  placing  their  grave¬ 
yard  around  it.  Here  we  have  the  chapel  and  church¬ 
yard  and  it  is  so  to-day.  There  were  no  such  institu¬ 
tions  known  to  earlier  pagan  times. 

But  during  the  fierce  attacks  of  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Domitian,  even  the  law  permitting  this  ambiguous  asso¬ 
ciation  did  not  enough  shield  them  from  the  grip  of 
Roman  law,  and  they  then  dived  under  ground,  main¬ 
taining  still,  and  according  to  law,  a  graveyard  around 
their  chapel.  As  the  ground  for  many  feet  in  depth 

omassia  ha  dato  il  nome  di^  Callisto,  lo  domostrerd  con  ogni  certezza  in 
questo  volume.  Ma  preverd  anclie  un  altro  punto  assni  pill  importante, 
che  ciod  il  nome  di  Domitilla  datogli  nei  documenti  ecclesiastici  d  autenti- 
cato  da  una  lapide  profana  contemporanea  a  Flavia  Domitilla.  Qui  adun- 
que  le  origini  del  sepolcreto  contemporaneo  al  primo  seculo  dal  solo  nome 
di  Domitilla  sono  a  bastanza  certificate.” 

sit  This  curious  tablet  reads:  “M.  Antonius  restitutus  felicit  Ypo  gev. 
sibi  et  suis  fidenti.  in  Domino.”  It  reads  like  an  epitaph  speaking  in  very 
strong  language  of  the  faithful  brotherhood  in  the  Lord.  The  remarks  of 

De  Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.,  I.,p,  109,  are:  “ . ed  assai  piti  antico  d  11  segu- 

ente  prezioso  titoletto  rinvenuto  nel  1853  dentro  il  cemetero  di  Domitilla, 
(See  above  just  quoted.)  La  bella  formula  ‘ Jidentibus  in  Dovrivo’  in  questo 
latissimo  titulo  aggiunta  al  'suis'  ci  spiega,  che  il  'sibi  et  suis’  nelle  epigrafi 
cristiane  non  pud  averi  quel  largo  sensa,  che  ha  nello  pagano.” 
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is  planed  away,  these  otherwise  phenomenal  sepultures 
appear.  So  Domitilla  had  her  kuriake  or  in  Latin  cyri- 
acus,  with  her  chapel. 

But  in  her  case  it  was  a  splendid  abode,  Hades-like, 
though  it  was.618  De  Rossi,  as  we  have  shown,  de¬ 
scribed  a  vast  hall  ornamented  with  paintings  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  stone  seats.  On  one  side  there  is  a  well 
and  also  a  cistern.  This  is  the  schola,  a  large  room  the 
Christians  used  in  secret,  to  assemble  and  enjoy  their 
love-feasts,  listen  to  sermons,  deliberate  upon  and  ar¬ 
range  for  the  economical  means  of  the  day  and  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  enjoy  the  common  meals  together.  So  they 
had  not  only  this  of  Domitilla,  which  so  fortunately  an¬ 
swers  as  a  splendid  and  undeniable  specimen,  but  many 
others,  some  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  show.  De 
Rossi 519  has  been  able,  partly  with  his  own  labor  and 
partly  through  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Michele  Stefano, 
a  geologist  engaged  in  these  excavations,  to  bring  to 
light  two  other  important  specimens  of  historical  char¬ 
acters  of  the  time  of  Paul,  buried  or  conserved  in  two 
different  under-ground  cemeteries;  those  of  the  Agro 
Verano,  and  of  San  Valentino. 

One  of  the  martyrs  whose  ashes  now  lie  in  the  under¬ 
ground  Rome,  is  Callistus.  This  is  another  strange 
double-dealing  character  of  these  tempestuous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  times  when  a  dense  secrecy  was  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  is  recorded  in  the  Ante-Nicine  Breviary  of 
Martyrs,  and  his  name  appears  in  connection  with  a 
strange  story.  He  first  appears  as  a  Christian  slave 
of  a  man  named  Carpophorus  at  Rome,  and  probably  a 
heartless  slave  driver  who  thought  of  nothing  beyond 
making  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  his  wretched  chattels. 

618  Do  Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1(38:  “Con  le  piante  del  Bossio  in 
mano  tentai  de  retrovare  e  riconoscere  il  sito  d’uno  di  principali  ingressi 
e  delle  principali  cripte  del  cemetero,  che  allora  ni  chiamava  di  Callisto, 
e  che  vedremo  essere  di  Domitilla.  Nel  labirinto  di  quella  spaventosa  ne- 
cropoli  in’  inaltrai  attraverso  gl’  interrainenti  e  le  rovine  rinvenni  el  punto 
indicato  nella  pianta  del  Bossio,”  etc.,  and  he  cites  his  note  3  (Rossi): 
“  Vedi  la  pianta  dell’  ordine  inferiore  dell  cemetero  di  Callisto,  no.  3. 

619  See  supra,  note  513. 

620  Roma  Sott.,  I.,  p.  60,  of  Analysis  of  his  brother  Michele  Stephano  de 

Rossi,  a  geologist  detailed  in  the  excavations  at  Rome:  “ . ora  accen- 

nerd  soltanto  tre  esempli  assai  dimonstrativi,  che  mi  sono  foituiti  dall’ 
agro  Verano,  dal  cemetero  di  S.  Valentino  e  da  una  regione  del  cemetero 
di  Domitilla.  Sulla  Via  Tiburtina  presso  1*  agro  Verano  il  colle,  ov’  6  il 
vasto  cemetero  di  Ciriaca,  negli  ultimi  anni  naturalmente,  brano  nella  sua 

ultima  lacinia  merddionale .  che  quelle  gallerie  e  cubicoli  secon- 

dano  perfino  la  sinuositil  dell’  esterna  costa  dell  colle.  Nel  cemetero  di  S. 
Valentino  sulla  Flaminia  si  accede  ora  ai  piani  diversi,  non  per  scale  in¬ 
terne,  ma  per  apertura  orizzontali,”  etc. 
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But  in  Callistus  he  found  one  not  so  easily  handled; 
he  was  indeed  outwitted  by  him,  for  the  slave  wimbled 
himself  into  his  master’s  confidence  and  soon  became 
private  secretary  and  treasurer.  Here  the  scale  turns 
against  him,  for  the  next  we  hear  is  that  he  is  in  a  pis- 
trinum  or  treadmill,  having  been  sent  there  by  Carpo- 
phorus  for  the  alleged  crime  of  embezzlement.  This, 
it  is  charged,  was  a  fraudis  pia,  by  his  many  friends  in 
the  guild  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  secretly  Christian. 
Their  influence  secured  his  freedom.  After  he  had 
manifested  his  ability  in  the  secret  union,  we  find  him 
again  arrested  by  the  Roman  police  and  sent  to  far-off 
Sardinia  as  a  public  convict,  to  work  in  the  mines.  But 
the  Christians  had  by  this  time  a  regular  discipline  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  unions,  to  cover  such  cases.621  Callis¬ 
tus  was  a  second  time  assisted  by  some  secret  means, 
which  is  however,  explained  by  Tertullian  a  century 
later  in  his  apology,  declaring  that  his  union  or  corpus 
collected  money  for  such  purposes.  The  next  we  hear, 
is  that  Callistus  is  made  a  bishop  and  finally  we  have 
him  recorded  as  a  martyr  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Brevi¬ 
ary.  So  we  have  Saint  Callistus. 

Examining  the  subterranean  inscriptions  exhumed  by 
the  epigraphical  seminaries,  we  find  this  same  Callistus 
to  have  been  cremated  and  his  ashes  preserved  in  the 
same  cemetery  along  with  many  others  in  the  Yia  Ap- 
pia  at  Rome,  now  protected  under  cover  of  the  church 
of  San  Sebastiano  which  we  visited  on  a  memorable  oc¬ 
casion,  in  the  year  1869.622 

Another  New  Testament  character  is  exhumed  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  in  the  name  and  person  of  Blastus, 
a  Christian  Phoenician,  who  was  chamberlain  to  King 
Herod  at  Tyre  and  Sidon.523  This  is  interesting  to  those 

521  Tert.,  Apol.,  xxxix.,  later,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  divulge,  lets 
out  the  whole  method,  and  Mommsen,  Waltzing,  and  Oehler  admit  that  it 
was  a  regular  collegium  or  trade  union:  “corpus  sumus  de  conscientia  re- 

ligionis  et  discipline . modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die.... 

apponit .  Nam  inde  non  epulis,  nec  potaculis,  nec  ingratiis  voratrinis 

dispensatur,  sed  egenis  alendis  humandisque,  et  pueris  et  puellis  re  ac  pa- 
rentibus  destitutis,  jamque  domesticis  sembus,  item  naufragis,  et  si  qui  in 
metallis,  et  si  qui  m  insulis  vel  in  custodiis,  duntaxat  ex  cause  dei  sectaj, 
alumni  confessionis  sum  fiunt.” 

522  De  Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.,  I.,  pp.  184-5,  Relics  of  two  apostles  in  the  Via 
Appiana  deposited  a  short  time  after  their  death:  “E  fosse  anclie  il  cem- 
etero  di  Callisto  appellato  altresse  di  Lucina.”  and  again  in  his  Index  Itin- 
erarius,  p.  180:  Coemeterius  Callisti  ad  S.  Xystum,  Via  Appia”  and  much 
of  value  on  p.  232  “ Callisto — San  Sebastiano — Via  Appia.” 

523  Acts,  xii.,  20:  ’Hv  be  o  'Hpojbrjs  dv/xopaxwi'  Tvpioi?  *ai  2t8a>i>iois'  opodu- 
pabby  be  napr/aav  npo$  avTov,  ko l  ireiaavre;  BAaarov,  row  in t  tov  koltuh’OS  tov  fiacr- 
iAe(i>v,  jjtovvto  eipijvrjv  bia  to  rpefitodai.  uvtiov  tt)i'  \ujpa.y  an-o  rrjq  /3a.<r(.A(,K>js. 
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wishing  to  know  why  so  many  Phoenicians  flourished 
among  the  early  Christian  unions.  The  story  of  Blastus 
connecting  him  with  the  escape  of  Peter  from  prison, 
and  his  influence  with  Herod  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  told 
us  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  But  our  interest 
is  aroused  by  the  evidence  it  furnished  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  possessed  such  powerful  colonies  at  Puteoli, 
were  so  early  converted  to  the  Word  of  promise. 

Blastus  went  to  Borne;  for  his  ashes  are  preserved 
among  the  martyrs  with  an  unmistakable  inscription  in 
the  ecclesia  Johannis,  Yia  Salaria  Vetus.524 

Priscilla  was  a  great  character.  She  died  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death  like  all  the  others  under  circumstances  long- 
unknown,  but  recently  coming  to  light.  The  discov¬ 
eries  of  under-ground  Borne  much  resemble  those  of 
Pompeii.  They  are  both  products  of  government  con¬ 
ducted  excavations  of  the  repositories  holding  human 
remains  deposited  by  accident  or  purpose  at  about  the 
same  period,  in  the  same  necropolis.  Urns,  catafalques, 
funeral  sites  and  many  evidences  of  ancient  custom 
evince  themselves  through  these  modern  exhumations. 
Both  sets  of  labors  also  bring  forth  objects  of  common 
living,  and  are  means  of  instruction  for  those  seeking 
the  knowledge  of  how  men  once  lived. 

Priscilla  or  Prisca,  as  she  is  called  in  Paul’s  Epistle 825 
to  Timothy,  though  boldly  appearing  several  times  in 
the  Testament,  is  nevertheless  very  obscure,  being  un¬ 
mentioned  in  many  of  our  great  cyclopedias.  Since  the 
exhumation  of  a  large  basilica  with  a  magnificent  cubic- 
ulum  in  under-ground  researches  at  Borne,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  neglect  will  be  rectified  in  future  editions 

624  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I„  p.  1.76:  “Deinde  vadis  ad  orientem  donee 
venias  ad  ecclesiam  Johannis  martyris  Via  Salinaria;  ibi  requiescit  Diog- 
enus  martyr  sub  terra;  sub  terre  quoque  Blastus  martyr;  deinde  Johannis 
martyr;  postea  Longinus  martyr,  etc.;  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Columb.,  p.  139: 
An  inscr.  shows  that  he  is  in  an  olla  of  the  columbarium,  having  been  a 
bondman  of  Nero  who  probably  killed  him  at  the  conflagration:  “  Hujus 

fariter  nominis  in  Florentino  Ceppulo  Musei  Suburbani  Strozii,  p.  371,  no. 
22,  ubi  legitur  ‘Blastus  Caesaris  servus  Neronianus  et  in  Actis  Apostolorum 
cap.  XII.,  20,  Blastus  praepositus  Cubiculo  regis  Herodis.”’  The  inscr.  is 
broken  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  Blastus  was  by  trade  a  lampend- 
ios  or  wool-weigner,  of  course  engaged  in  the  imperial  gynaeceum  which 
is  to  say,  a  member  of  the  collegium  Domus  Augustalis  and  furnishing  the 
spinning  and  weaving  for  Nero’s  household.  See  the  inscr.  itself,  under 
the  niche  receiving  the  cinerary  urn.  De  Rossi,  id.,  p.  177:  “Tertia  porta 

Porticiana, . ibi  prope  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Cucumeris  requiescunt  mar- 

tyres  Festus,  Johannis,  Liberalis  Diogenes,  Blastus,  Lucina  et  in  uno  se- 
pulcreo  CCLX.,  et  in  altero,  XXX.” 

526  u  Tim.,  iv.,  19;  Romans,  xvi.,  3;  I.  Cor,,  xvi..  19;  Cf.  Smith,  Bib. 
Did.,  p.  2588. 
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as  the  results  of  our  modern  study  become  gradually 
understood.626  De  Rossi  is  by  no  means  the  only  inves¬ 
tigator  of  these  revelations.  She  is  mentioned  by  sev¬ 
eral  others.627  Gorius,  and  after  him  Bossius,  William 
of  Malmsbury,  Gruterius  and  the  Berlin  Academy  have 
all  entered  valuable  data  upon  their  pages.  Be  Rossi 
enters  more  elaborately  into  the  subject  than  any  other 
author  whose  works  we  have  consulted.698  This  strange 
subterranean  basilica  or  cathedral  of  Priscilla  is  not 
only  occupied  by  her,  but  the  urns  with  their  unmistak¬ 
able  epitaphs  in  Latin  or  Greek,  containing  many  others 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  also  there.  The 
ashes  of  Pudens  are  among  others.629  His  career  and 
historical  acquaintance  with  Seneca,  Paul  and  the  poet 
Martial,  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  Nero’s  confla¬ 
gration  of  Rome. 

526  De  Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.,  I.,  p.  189:  “In  fatto,  a  quella  distanzia  medesima 
ci  6  additato  il  celebre  cemetero  di  Priscilla,  ottimamente  reconosciuto  dai 
prime  autori  della  Roma  sotterranea,  alia  sinistra  della  via  sotto  la  vigna 
de  Cuppis.”  But  she  is  not  alone;  id.:  “Ivi  stesso  sotto  una  vigna  allade- 
stra,  il  Bossio  vide  un  altro  cemetero  separato  da  quello  di  Priscilla.  Oggi 
ambedue  sono  collegati  per  moderne  cave  di  pozzolana;  ma  1’  antica  esis- 
tenza  dell’  uno  independentemente  dall’  altro,  mentre  ambedue  sono  posti 
alia  distanza  medesima  dalla  citta,  fe  argumentare  al  Bossio,  che  se  il 
prime  dee  essere  chiarmento  di  Priscilla,  il  secundo  lo  dee  essere  di  No¬ 
vella.” 

527  Bossius,  Roma  Sott.,  from  which  all  the  more  modern  hypogeists  are 
extracting,  on  p.  438,  says:  “Senza  lume  di  candela  si  vede  una  gran  nic- 
chia  a  modo  di  tribuna  lavorata  di  stucco  a  fagliami,  e  intorna  alia  nic- 
chia  si  vedono  alcune  lettere  rosse  che  per  essere  quasi  affatto  scancellate 
non  si  sino  potuto  leggere,  quelle  poche  perd  che  vi  rimangono,  sono  be- 
nissime  fatte,  sotto  la  qual  nicchia  doveva  essere  anticamente  1'  altare,  es- 
sendo  il  luogo  assai  spazioso.”  The  color  of  the  ink  or  material  with 
which  these  niches  were  decorated  is  an  indelible  red.  De  Rossi,  p.  191, 
says  he  saw  Priscilla’s  in  the  Via  Salaria  Nova  and  that  it  was  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar.  Bossius,  perhaps,  did  not  know  that  it  was  Priscilla. 

628  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I.,  171 :  “  Nelle  cripte  del  cemetero  de  santi  Pi¬ 
etro  e  Marcellino  e  in  quelle  de  Pretestato  vidi  qualche  graffito,  ma  non  me 
sembrarano  della  classe,  di  che  ora  tratto.  Incerto  anche  rimasi  sul’  acclama- 
zione  NAVIGI  VIVAS  IN  che  se  legge  nella  cosi  detta  cappella  greca 
del  cemetero  di  Priscilla,  la  quale  mi  pareva  senza  dubbioun  istorica  cripta.” 

529  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  I,,  p.  188.  PUDENS,  Priscilla,  Via  Salaria 
Nova :  “Vengo  al  cemetero  di  Priscilla  sulla  Via  Salaria  nuova.  Molto  dov- 
rei  dire  intorno  a  questo  cometero;  ma  poiche  lo  qui  attendo  alia  somma 
possibile  brevita,  rimetta  per  ora  il  lettore  a  quel  poco,  che  ne  ho  scritto 
nel  dichearare  Imagini  scelte  della  B.  Virgine  Maria  trata  dalla  catacombe 
romane,  p.  15-9.  Ivi  ho  reipilogato  aliquanti  degli  argomenti  dimostranti  la 
somma  antichita  della  regione  di  quel  cemetero,  nel  cui  centro  e  la  casi  det¬ 
ta  cappela  greca ;  regione,  che  ho  diciarato  essere  la  |  rimitiva  ed  originaria, 
quella  ov’  ebbero  sepoltura  i  prima  Pudenti  ed  i  martiri  insigni,  onde  tan- 
ta  rinomanza  venne  alia  necropoli  di  Priscilla.”  Pudens  is  in  the  necropolis  of 
Priscilla, 
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THE  PLINY  EPISODE. 

Pliny  and  Trajan’s  Celebrated  Persecutions — Ignatius  Christo- 
phorus — Great  Master  H  ad  Caressed  Him  When  a  Babe — 
Trajan’s  Sentence — Thrown  to  Beasts  in  Amphitheatre — 
Value  of  His  Repudiated  Epistles — One  to  Mary  Shows 
She  was  a  Member — Ancient  Syriac  Version  Proves  that 
Christian  Eranos  Emancipated  Slaves — Order  of  Widows — 
Pliny  appointed  Governor  in  Asia — The  Hehene — Pliny 
found  them  Converted  Guilds — Members  Refused  to  Buy 
Sacrifices — Would  not  Render  Tribute  to  Caesar — Crime  Pun¬ 
ishable  with  Death — Nest  of  such  Criminals  Discovered  by 
Government  Spies — Pliny’s  Letter  to  Trajan — Ordered  Many 
to  Execution — Tortured  and  forced  Them  to  Curse  Christ — 
Praised  their  Honesty  and  Virtue — Lex  Julia — Trajan  to 
Pliny — Pliny  Himself  Converted — Tries  to  Organize  a  Un¬ 
ion  of  Firemen — Trajan  Refuses,  Fearing  that  They  would 
Turn  Christians  like  the  Rest — Original  of  Letters  Quoted — 
Frequent  Mention  of  Words  Christ  and  Christian — These 
Hetaerse  had  already  been  converted  many  years — Pliny  in 
Contrition  Gives  Sums  of  Money  to  Children  of  Families 
he  had  Murdered — Inscription  ad  Trajanum  Amisorum  in 
Proof — The  Lesson. 

The  reign  of  Trajan  is  signalized  in  the  history  of  so¬ 
cialism  through  the  remakable  episode  of  the  Plinian 
persecutions  and  judicial  massacres  of  the  ancient  poor. 
We  are  fortunate  enough,  secret  as  were  the  wretched 
members  below,  and  niggardly  of  news  as  was  the  great 
Roman  state  above,  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
monumental  and  literary  evidence  which  the  cringing 
historians  never  brought  to  the  front,  but  which  now 
serves  our  purpose  in  proving  that  just  at  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age,  even  before  the  last  companion  of  Je¬ 
sus  was  gone,  the  pure  trade  union,  or,  so  to  speak,  so¬ 
cialistic  trade  and  labor  alliance,  was  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor,  enjoying  in  common  many  comforts  at  the  com- 
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mon  table,  in  the  shops  of  their  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth  and  in  their  mutual  protection  under  the  secret 
veil;  and  that  they  had  endorsed  and  were  practicing 
the  plan  of  salvation  as  laid  down  by  the  great  master 
in  the  Word  of  promise. 

Before  entering  upon  the  Pliny  episode  let  us  first 
mention  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  the  Christophorus, 
or  the  man  who,  when  a  babe,  Jesus  had  lovingly  ca¬ 
ressed  and  kissed  in  Palestine,  saying,  “suffer  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.1”  Little  is  known  of  this  man  who  had  evidently 
devoted  his  life-time  to  preaching  the  Word  of  promise 
in  and  around  Smyrna,  when  the  emperor  Trajan  ar¬ 
rived  here  on  a  flying  visit  through  the  various  sections 
of  his  enormous  realm.  Ignatius  was  preaching  in  a 
loud  voice  at  Smyrna  where  he  was  faithfully  presiding 
over  the  flock.  Through  his  spies,  Trajan  received  in¬ 
formation  against  him  and  had  him  ordered  into  his 
presence.  Here  the  emperor  questioned  him  regarding 
the  work  he  was  doing,  which  the  old  man  did  not 
deny,  but  most  courageously  acknowledged.  Hearing 
the  bold  language  of  Ignatius,  already  about  eighty 
years  old,  Trajan  became  enraged  and  on  the  spot  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  be  transported  in  chains,  between  a 
guard  of  about  a  dozen  soldiers,  to  Home  and  thrown 
to  the  raging  wild  animals  in  the  enclosure  of  games 
during  a  gala  function  of  the  great  Flavian  amphithe¬ 
atre. 

On  the  way  thither,  escorted,  as  he  writes,  by  ten 
leopards,2  he  wrote  the  celebrated  epistles,  which  for 
many  centuries  were  spurned  as  spurious  by  the  pre¬ 
lates,  who  for  toward  two  thousand  years  have  rendered 
the  original  socialism  of  Christianity  useless  by  their 
greed  and  subserviency  to  kings.  Their  hiding  of  the 
truth  of  the  Ignatian  letters  through  multifarious  Latin 
and  Greek  interpolations,  however,  proved  futile  on  a 
long-time  estimate,  for  the  recent  discovery  by  Cureton, 
of  the  lost  Syriac  originals  in  an  old  Armenian  convent 
restores  them  as  true.  Ignatius  was  the  follower  of  the 

1  Gibbon ,  Decl.  and  Fall,  Vindication:  “According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  Ignatius  was  the  child  whom  Jesus  received  into  his  arms.” 
See  Tillemont,  Mim.,  Eccles.,  tom.  II.,  part  ii.,  p.  43. 

2  Ignatius,  Epist.  to  the  Romans,  chap,  ii.,8:  “From  Syria  even  unto  Rome. 
I  fight  with  beasts  both  of  sea  and  land,  both  night  and  day;  being  bound 
to  ten  leopards,  which  is  to  say,  such  a  band  of  soldiers,”  etc. 
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ebionitic  socialism  of  Jesus.8  On  the  way  to  execution, 
after  a  tedious  journey,  the  escort  arrived  at  the  old 
town  of  Puteoli4  in  Southern  Italy,  but  to  his  chagrin 
could  not  land,  owing  to  a  storm  which  kept  them  at 
sea.  They  kept  on  northward  to  the  Port  of  Ostia, 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  and  to  one  of  the  gates,  there 
to  meet  a  detachment  of  the  old  praetorian  guard  which 
escorted  them  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  where  were 
gathered  and  in  breathless  waiting,  sixty  thousand  bet¬ 
ting,  gambling,  wine  bibbing  debauchees  and  lovers  of 
blood-spilling  scenes  and  sights  of  horror  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  No  time  was  lost  for  the  expedition  was  late  and 
Rome  had  turned  out  to  behold  another  martyrdom.6 

This  man,  of  all  others  whose  writings  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  has  best  described  the  true  nature  of  the  an¬ 
cient  church  and  its  resemblance  to  the  original  unions 
into  which  it  planted.  In  his  epistles,  he  portrays  the 
true  position  of  the  deacons,  who,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  waiters  on  the  common  tables.  Ignatius  speaks  of 
them  as  a  factor  of  the  economic  department  which 
had  always  existed  during  the  early  Christianity.  The 
modernized  church  has  transformed  the  deacon  of  the 
good  old  times  into  a  mere  official  of  the  spiritual  form¬ 
ula,  obliterating  his  functions.  He  is  nothing.  In  the 
old  times  he  was  a  waiter,  and  his  labor  was  helping  to 
prepare  the  meals,  and  when  prepared,  he  assisted  the 
partakers  as  his  proper  calling.  Ignatius,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Trallians,  treats  the  waiters  with  the  utmost  cour¬ 
tesy,  but  ascribes  them  to  their  place.8 

This  old  martyr  recognized  also  the  prime  factor  of 
love  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  together  with  the 

8  In  a  manusoript  of  an  earlier  date,  Ignatius  in  his  epistle  to  John, 
speaks  of:  “Many  of  our  women  here  who  are  desirous  to  see  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  wish  day  by  day  to  run  off  from  us  to  you,  that  they 
may  meet  with  her  and  touch  those  breasts  of  hers  which  nourished  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  inquire  of  her  respecting  some  rather  secret  matters.’'  In 
other  words,  they  dared  not  write  openly  for  fear  of  the  spies  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  This  confesses  that  everything  was  behind  the  densely  secret  veil. 

4  See  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  130.  He  desired  to  land  and  see 
what  was  left  by  Domitian,  of  the  brethren,  but  was  prevented  by  a  heavy 
storm.  Regarding  the  plant  at  Puteoli,  its  treatment  of  Paul,  vide  Chap, 
xvi.,  Section  Nero  and  Section  Domitian,  for  great  persecutions. 

8  Chrysostom,  Vol.  II.,  p,  593:  “Ignatius . in  medio  theatro  feris 

objectus,  martyrum  obit.” 

e  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  c.  I.,  7:  “The  deacons,  also,  as  being  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  mysteries,  must  by  all  means  place  all.  For  they  are  not  only 
deacons  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  the  church.”  In  verse  8,  he  writes:  “In 
like  manner,  let  all  reverence  the  deacons . bishops .  presby¬ 
ters _ as  the  college  of  the  apostles.  Without  them  there  is  no  church.” 

In  this  letter  the  genuine  ancient  college  is  recognized. 
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great  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  especially  providing 
each  other  jobs  whereb}r  to  earn  the  driblets  of  money 
to  be  paid  by  each  member  in  the  form  of  assessments, 
exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  Solonic  unions.7  This 
old  preacher  was  constantly  talking  and  writing  of  the 
economies  derivable  through  his  organized  brother¬ 
hoods,  both  for  the  flesh  and  spirit.8  In  his  epistle  to 
Mary,  strong  mention  is  made  of  her  secret  order,  so 
dark  and  obscure  that  she  dared  not  speak.  One  gath¬ 
ers  that  the  “secrets”  were  within  the  veil  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  convey  their  thoughts  from  one  to 
another  by  means  of  letters;  in  fact,  it  was,  as  Ramsay 
has  remarked,  “very  dangerous.”  In  one  of  the  best 
letters  to  Polycarp,  Ignatius  speaks  out  plainly  regard¬ 
ing  the  unions  or  brotherhoods.  The  commonly  known 
versions  evidently  garbled  the  meaning,  but  the  newly 
found  Syriac  version  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Cureton, 
conforms  with  the  ancient  conditions.  Here  the  “com- 
mume  ”  is  the  old  eranos.9  There  were,  as  in  the  more 
ancient  unions  at  Delphi  where  the  eranos  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  liberty  of  slaves  by  their  sale  to  a  god,  many 
bondmen  in  the  Ignatian  brotherhood  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  thing;  but  he  seems  to  imagine  it  was  too  much 
for  the  Christian  unions  to  purchase  their  liberty  through 
loans  by  the  society  for  the  purpose,  fearing  lest  it 
might  exhaust  their  funds.10  Thus  our  assertion  is  veri¬ 
fied  that  the  Christians  first  planted  among  the  economic 
unions  existing  under  the  law  of  Solon,  following  their 
methods  of  emancipating  slaves  and  otherwise  doing 
good  during  the  whole  of  the  first  century. 

7  Apocryph.  N.  T.,  Lond.  ed.,  1728;  Epist,,  Ignat.,  Phillippians,  ch.  iii., 
10,  11,  12:  “Stand,  therefore  in  these  things...  be  immutable  in  the  faith, 
lovers  of  the  brotherhood,  lovers  of  one-another,  companions  together, 
kind,  gentle  to  each  other,  despising  none.”  Verse  12:  “Be  all  of  you  sub¬ 
ject  to  one-another.” 

8  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  ch.  xii.  His  Eucharist  had  the  common  table. 

9  Ignat.,  Epist  to  Poly  cat  p,  IV.,  Syriac  version:  “  Assemble  together  of¬ 
ten.  Keep  an  account  of  all  the  members  by  name.  Despise  not  the 
slaves,  male  or  female.  Do  not  encourage  their  desire  to  obtain  their  free¬ 
dom  at  the  expense  of  the  commune.”  This  shows  that,  like  the  old  eran- 
ists,  they  were  unionists. 

10  It  is  reluctantly  admitted  that  emancipation  of  the  slave  members 
was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  early  church.  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  4,  wrote: 
“Mi;  iparitjaav  ano  rov  koivov  ihevdepovadcu-’'  Dr.  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishop¬ 
rics  of  Phrygia,  II.,  p.  516,  notices  this,  and  quotes  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
IV.,  9:  “Taef  avriov,  to?  irpofxpr\Kapev,  a&poi£6pei/a  xpr/para  SiardvafTe  SiaKovp- 
res  eif  ayopaapovs  tup  ayluip,  pvop.fi/oi  S ovhovs  icai  aiKpahutrovi,  Stapiovs."  k.t.A. 
So  Llghtfoot,  Coloss.  Phil.,  p.  324:  “One  of  the  earliest  forms  which  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  took,  was  the  contribution  of  funds  for  the  liberation  of 
slaves.” 
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Again,  Ignatius  speaks  of  tlie  order  of  Widows,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  a  society  existed  composed  of  poor 
women  who  had  lost  in  the  wTars  their  husbands  and 
friends.  The  mention  of  this  company  of  widows  also 
appears  elsewhere ;  and  it  was  an  important  part  of  the 
early  organization."  After  the  death  of  Paul,  Ignatius 
declares  that  this  evangelist  of  the  Gentiles  was  an  ini¬ 
tiate  into  the  mysteries,  made  so  because  he  had  been 
chosen.  Many  suggestive  remarks  come  to  us  from  his 
pen,  tending  to  clear  up  things  mysterious.  Among 
others,  is  one  in  the  letter  to  the  Smyrnians  who  had  re¬ 
freshed  him,  soul  and  body,  referring  to  the  friendly 
meals  in  the  communal  brotherhood.  While  reminding 
them  of  his  personal  gratitude,  he  touches  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  of  deacons.  They  with  the  elders  are  to  be  “com¬ 
passionate  and  merciful  toward  all,  turning  them  from 
their  errors,  seeking  those  that  are  weak,  not  forgetting 
little  ones,  but  always  providing  for  them  what  is  good.” 
All  are  to  refrain  from  covetousness.  Such  was  old 
man  Ignatius,  who  was  thrown  to  the  starved  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  amphitheatre  as  one  of  the  early  martyrs  of 
Trajan’s  persecutions,  to  die  an  awful  death. 

About  the  time  this  terrible  judicial  cruelty  occurred, 
A.D.  107,  according  to  Gibbon,  who  discredits  Pagi’s 
Chronicon  and  stands  by  Baronius,  this  same  emperor 
Trajan,  appointed  the  celebrated  Pliny,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  scientific  author,  C.  Plinius  Secundus,12  to  a  high 
position  of  power  in  Asia.  The  Plinys  were  of  an  opti¬ 
mist  family,  owning  estates  at  Como.  This  Pliny  was 
naturally  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  gentleman  and 
the  world  has  gladly  given  him  credit  for  it.  Made 
governor  of  Bithynia,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  most 
saddening  duty.  It  was  no  less  than  that  of  torturing 
and  killing  great  numbers  of  christianized  trade  union¬ 
ists,  who  as  we  have  already  shown,  swarmed,  like  a  re¬ 
public  in  miniature,  right  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

11  Ignac.,  Epist.  Phillippians,  Company  of  Widows,  chap.  xv.  Salutation  to 
the  Company  of  Virgins  and  Widows,  Order  of  Widows. 

12  Baronius  places  it  in  the  year  102,  which  would  be  years  before  the 
martyrdom  of  Lnitius.  We  quote  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi.,  note 
157:  "  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynia,  according  to  Pagi,  in  the  year  110. 
Now  that  accurate  chronologer  (meaning  Baronius)  places  it  in  the  year 
102.”  See  the  fact  recorded  in  his  Critica  Historica  Chronologica;  but  in  An¬ 
nates,  C  Baronii,  A.D.  102,  p.  99,  Sect.  II.,  §  3.  The  words  of  Pagi,  tome 
I.,  p.  100,  are  :  “  Plinius  igitur  anno  Christi  centesimo  decimo  Bithyniam 
intravit.”  Quite  likely  Baronius  is  right.  This  would  make  the  Plinian 
eoistles  still  more  valuable. 
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at  the  very  time,  and  as  the  Plinian  letters  prove,  even 
many  years  anterior  to  Pliny’s  appointment.13 

Bithynia  was  a  strip  of  a  rich,  well  watered,  densely 
populated  country,  covered  with  towns  and  rich  in  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures  and  trade.14  It  was  flanked  on  the 
north  by  the  Byzantine  Europe  and  stretched  along  the 
Bosphorus  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  along  the  Black 
Sea,  with  that  magnificent  stream  skirting  its  whole 
length  on  the  north,  facing  in  plain  view  of  what  is  now 
Constantinople,  its  beautiful  green  hills  and  valleys  the 
joy  and  glory  of  Anatolia.  As  we  proceed  with  this  al¬ 
most  marvelous  Plinian  episode,  the  reader  will  ripen 
an  acquaintance  with  the  number  and  value  of  the  So- 
lonic  unions  which  were  precisely  the  factors  this  al¬ 
most  converted  governor  was  dealing  with,  their  chris¬ 
tianized  temples,  their  mutual  loves,  their  communal 
table  and  their  prosperous  though  secret  ranks. 

We  have  already  abundantly  shown  that  the  hetserse 
were  genuine  trade  unions.  The  union  of  firemen  which 
Pliny  asked  Trajan’s  permission  to  organize  was  to  be  a 
hetsera.  Trajan  refused  fearing  they  might,  if  organ¬ 
ized,  be  tocrproneto  christianize  and  thus  make  trouble. 
But  they  were  already  numerous,  as  their  inscriptions 
show.16  The  trouble  with  them  was  that  they  refused 
to  pa}'  tribute  after  their  conversion.  This  stopped  the 
buying  of  lambs  at  the  sacrifice,  throttling  the  provision 
rings.  The  true  cause  of  the  Roman  persecutions  was 
seen  by  Gibbon,  though  he  knew"  nothing  of  the  sources 
of  information  furnished  by  the  inscriptions.  Yet  he 
was  right  in  charging  against  the  Christians  that  after 
conversion  they  refused  to  attend  pagan  worship.  Pagan 
worship  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  a  groveling  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  money  power.  The  priests,  answering 
to  our  modern  lobbyists  and  representatives  favored  with 
special  advantages,  and  idly  reveling  in  the  interests  of 
certain  rich  people,  principally  army  officers  and  others 
who  amassed  fat  fortunes  out  of  the  Roman  conquests, 

Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  514:  Pline  le  Jeune,  ue  dit  il  pas 
que  pour  les  eselaves  la  maison  ell-meme  est  comme  une  rfiptiblique  et 
•  omnie  une  cite:  ‘Servis  respublica  quaedam,  et  quasi  civitas  domus  est.’” 
Epist.,  VIII.,  16. 

14  bithvnia  was  a  Satrapy  of  Phrygia.  Its  chief  river  was  the  Sanga- 
rius.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine,  S.  by  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  E.  by 
Paphlagonia.  W.  by  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora  and  Mysia. 

is  Oeliler.  MSS.:  “Bithynia.  Bryl  lion,  jetzt  Triglia;  ©t'atrwrai,  dtirch  die 
Relief-rlarstellung  ids  Thia.-oten  des  Zeus  erklart,  Bull.  Hell.,  XVII.,  1893,  p. 
613,  no,  32,  Unions  of  Jehovah  1 
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worked  hand  in  band  with  the  emperors  in  building  up 
splendid  establishments. 

Among  other  supposed  duties  of  the  people  was  a 
strict  attendance  at  the  pagan  worship.  In  the  official 
temples  there  were  fixed  days  of  assembling,  although 
they  had  no  Sunday.  On  such  occasions  it  was  common 
for  the  priests  to  give  banquets.  As  all,  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  were  invited  to  partake  and  pay,  it  served 
as  a  revenue  to  the  state,  because  the  officers  of  the  law 
collected  a  tithe  of  the  incomes.  Then  again,  these 
meetings  answered  as  a  sort  of  public  market.  The 
priests  obtained  lambs,  sheep,  poultry,  calves,  fish  and 
other  provisions  and  the  worshipers  at  the  shrines  pur- 
chased  them  and  took  them  home  to  their  own  families/ 
after  paying  therefor  an  exorbitant  price.  According 
to  the  teachings  of  the  priests,  these  prices  were  but  a 
sacred  contribution  to  the  great  official  religion. 

When,  however,  the  Christians  made  their  appearance 
and  refused  to  buy  the  high  priced  luxuries  from  such 
markets  because  they  were  poor  and  could  not  afford  it, 
and  because  they  had  their  own  common  table  which 
they  furnished  with  cash  through  their  monthly  assess¬ 
ments16  then  the  Roman  laws  struck  them  a  deadly 
blow.  The  accusation  against  them  was  that  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  Of  course  it  was  true  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  that  the  priests  working  with  the 
provision  rings  which  were  thus  extorting  enormous 
prices  from  the  poor  through  their  credulity  and  blind 
faith,  being  intercepted  in  their  profit-making  career  by 
the  growing  faith  in  the  new  Word  of  promise,  were  so 
incensed  that  their  rage  knew  no  bounds.  They  com¬ 
bined  their  influence  with  every  other,  including  that  of 
the  profit  incentive,  brought  it  as  a  grievance  before 
the  emperors,  on  the  plea  that  these  sects  were  an  out¬ 
rageous,  blasphemous,  unheard-of  innovation  against 
the  Roman  state,  and  argued  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  law.17  This  had  also  been 
exactly  the  case  on  their  first  public  appearance  at  Jeru- 

16  See  supra,  pp.  indicated  in  our  index.  The  sacrifices  are  already  quite 
fully  explained;  but  the  Pliny  episode  is  the  most  remarkable  history  of  this 
on  record,  which  makes  repetition  necessary. 

17  It  was  the  old  lex  Julia:  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  160,  quoting 
Pliny,  Epist.,  96:  “Quod  ipsum  facere  desisse  post  edictum  meuui  quo  se¬ 
cundum  mandata  tua  hetierias  esse  vetueram.”  Here  it  is  shown:  “first 
that  the  Christian  ecclesne  and  the  Asiatic  hetaerae  were  one  and  the  same; 
ueeond  that  Pliny  suppressed  them,  under  the  lex  Julia,  revived  by  Trajan 
as  “suspected." 
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salem.  Jesus,  who  was  kurios  or  lord,  not  only  refused 
tribute,  but  he  went  boldly  into  the  booths  in  the  great 
temple  which  had  been  desecrated  by  these  gamblers  in 
stocks,  adulterated  foods,  chipped  coins,  jewels  of  the 
sectaries,  animals  of  the  sacrifice,  paraphernalia  of  the 
priesthood  and  all  the  bric-a-brac  and  abracadabra  of 
their  profit-yielding  trade.  In  both  cases  the  craving  for 
accumulating  profit  by  means  of  the  vantage-lever  of 
religious  superstition  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble. 

There  was  a  temple  at  Nicomedia,  as  well  as  at  Chal 
cedon,  Astacus,  and  every  other  town  and  village  in  Bi- 
thynia.  Under  the  usages  of  the  old  official  religion, 
each  temple  was  dedicated  to  some  one  of  the  recognized 
divinities,  and  each  had  its  set  of  priests  and  mysteries. 
The  people  in  their  so-called  pagan  state  of  mind,  were 
taught  by  those  priests  to  save  up  their  earnings  as  sac¬ 
rificial  tribute  “to  the  holy  altar  of  their  god.”  What 
of  these  incomes  not  filched  by  the  priests,  went  to  the 
public  treasury.  Attendance  was  compulsory  and  dere¬ 
liction  punished.18  Struggling  against  the  law  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  attend  these  feast  days  and  religious  occa¬ 
sions  to  be  fleeced  of  their  hard  savings,  the  Christians, 
when  persecutions  came,  slunk  back  into  the  secret  re¬ 
cesses  behind  their  veil. 

Pliny  made  a  research  into  their  condition  and  after 
finding  them  innocent  and  correct,  he  wrote  to  the  em¬ 
peror  whose  personal  friendliness  he  enjoyed,  for  in¬ 
structions.  The  letter  is  extant  and  we  produce  Whist- 
on’s  rendering  in  which  it  is  shown  that,  among  other 
things,  the  Christians  were  already  numerous  and  had 
been  so  for  years.  Pliny  mentions  Christ  three  times 
and  calls  the  Christians  by  name  ten  times;  while  Traj¬ 
an’s  answer  mentions  the  Christians  twice.  We  here  re¬ 
produce  both: 

18  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall.,  ch.  xvi  ,  over  note  14,  setting  aside  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  principle  involved  in  socialism,  pronounces  the  Christians  guilty, 
and  like  Tacitus,  wants  to  see  them  punished:  ■•The  personal  guilt  which 
every  Christian  had  contracted  in  thus  preferring  his  private  senriments  to 
the  national  religion  was  aggravated  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  number 
and  union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well-known  and  has  been  already  observed 
that  the  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  distrust  any 
association  among  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  private  corpora¬ 
tions,  though  formed  for  the  most  beneficial  and  harmless  purpose,  were 
bestowed  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship  appeared  of  a 
much  less  innocent  nature.”  Here  Gibbon  sees  the  Solonic  union  as  an  in¬ 
nocent  corporation*  but  when  it  became  christianized  it  lost  its  innocence. 
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Pliny’s  letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 

“Sir: — 

It  is  my  constant  method  to  apply  myself  to 
you  for  the  resolution  of  all  my  doubts;  for  who  can 
better  govern  my  dilatory  way  of  proceeding,  or  in¬ 
struct  my  ignorance  ?  I  have  never  been  present  at 
the  examination  of  the  Christians,  on  which  account,  I 
am  unacquainted  with  the  points  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  what,  and  how  far,  they  are  to  be  punished;  nor 
are  my  doubts  small,  whether  there  is  not  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  ages  of  the  accused  and, 
whether  tender  youth  ought  to  have  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  with  strong  men;  whether  there  be  not  room  for 
pardon  upon  repentance,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  an 
advantage  to  one  who  had  been  a  Christian,  that  he  hath 
forsaken  Christianity;  whether  the  bare  name  without 
any  crimes,  or  the  crimes  adhering  to  that  name,  are  to 
be  punished.  In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  this  course 
about  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  I  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians  or 
not.  If  they  confessed  that  they  were  Christians,  I 
asked  them  again  and  a  third  time,  intermixing  threats 
with  the  questions.  If  they  persevered  in  their  confes¬ 
sion  I  ordered  them  to  be  executed  ;17  for  I  did  not  but 
doubt,  let  their  confession  be  of  any  sort  whatever,  that 
this  positiveness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  deserved  to  be 
punished.  There  have  been  some  of  this  mad  sect  whom 
I  took  notice  of  in  particular  as  Roman  citizens,  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  that  city.  After  some  time,  as  is 
usual  in  such  examinations,  the  crime  spread  itself,  and 
many  more  cases  came  before  me.  A  libel  was  sent 
to  me,  though  without  an  author,  containing  the  names 
of  many  persons  accused.  These  denied  that  they  were 
Christians  now,  or  ever  had  been.  They  called  upon 
the  gods,  and  supplicated  to  your  image  which  I  caused 
to  be  brought  to  me  for  that  purpose,  with  frankincense 
and  wine;  they  also  cursed  Christ;  none  of  which  things 
as  it  is  said  can  any  of  those  who  are  really  Christians 
be  compelled  to  do;  so  I  thought  it  fit  to  let  them  go. 
Others  of  them  who  were  named  in  the  libel,  said  they 
were  once  Christians  but  had  ceased  to  be  so;  some 

19  The  humane  translator  here  remarks  in  a  note:  “Amazing  doctrine  I 
that  a  firm  and  fixed  resolution  of  keeping  a  good  conscience  should  be 
thought,  without  dispute,  to  deserve  death. 
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three  years,  some  many  more  and  one  there  was  that 
said  that  he  had  not  been  so  these  twenty  years.  All 
these  worshiped  your  image  and  the  images  of  your 
gods;  these  also  cursed  Christ.  However  they  assured 
me  that  the  main  of  their  fault,  or  of  their  mistake,  was 
this,  that  they  were  wont,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  before  it  was  light  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ, 
as  to  a  god,  alternately;  and  to  oblige  themselves  by  a 
sacrament  or  oath  not  to  do  anything  that  was  ill,  but 
that  they  would  commit  no  theft,  or  pilfering,  or  adul¬ 
tery  ;  that  they  would  not  break  their  promises,  or  deny 
what  was  deposited  with  them  when  it  was  required 
back  again.  After  this  it  was  their  custom  to  depart 
and  to  meet  again  at  a  common  but  innocent  meal  which 
they  had  left  off  doing  upon  that  edict  which  I  pub¬ 
lished  at  your  command  and  wherein  I  had  forbidden 
any  such  conventicles.20  These  examinations  made  me 
think  it  necessary  to  inquire  by  torments  what  the 
truth  was,  which  I  did  of  two  servant  maids  who  were 
called  deaconesses;  but  still  I  discovered  no  more  than 
that  they  were  addicted  to  a  bad  and  extravagant  su¬ 
perstition.21  Hereupon  I  have  put  off  further  exam¬ 
ination  and  have  recourse  to  you,  for  the  affair  seems  to 
be  well  worth  consideration,  especially  on  account  of  the 
number  of  those  that  are  in  danger;  for  these  are  many 
of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
now  and  are  hereafter  likely  to  be  called  to  account,  and 
to  be  in  danger;  since  this  superstition  is  spread  like  a 
contagion,  not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  into  country 
villages  also,  which  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  may  yet 
be  stopped  and  corrected.  To  be  sure,  the  temples 
which  were  almost  forsaken  begin  already  to  be  fre- 

20  Here  Dr.  Whiston,  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  exact  text 
“hetaerias,”  which  is  precisely  the  trade  union  we  are  energetically  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  Christians  planted  into,  makes  the  dismal  and  misleading  blun¬ 
der  of  calling  them  conventicles.  The  original  of  Pliny  reads:  “Quod  ip- 
sum  facere  desisse  post  edictum  meum,  quo  secundum  mandata  tua  hetse- 
rias  esse  vetueram.”  This  mandate  of  Trajan  was  the  revival  of  the  old 
conspiracy  law  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  hetaeras  were  regular  trade  unions, 
as  we  have  abundantly  shown. 

21  The  reader  will  here  easily  perceive  that  Pliny  is  giving  Trajan  the 
tenets  of  the  regular  eranos  then  flourishing  throughout  Asia  Minor,  espe¬ 
cially  numerous  in  Phrygia,  and  its  satrapies,  Bithynia  and  Pontus;  the 
secret  veil,  the  ayanr),  the  high  honor  and  truthfulness,  the  coena  sacra, 
the  approved  character,  the  ayado?,  evo-e/3ijs,  ayio?,  ( See  ch.  vii.)  and  finally 
the  office  of  deacon  and  deaconess  through  whom  as  humble  waiters,  the 
common  tables  were  served  Some  of  their  secret  membership,  after  con¬ 
version,  had  ceased  to  be  Christians,  but  they  remained  in  the  unions  as 
before. 
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quented;  and  the  holy  solemnities  which  were  long  in¬ 
termitted  begin  to  be  revived.  The  sacrifices  begin  to 
sell  well  everywhere,  of  which  very  few  purchasers  had 
of  late  appeared;  whereby  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how 
great  a  multitude  of  men  might  be  amended  if  place  for 
repentance  be  admitted.22” 

Now  the  national  statute  under  which  Pliny  “ordered 
them  to  be  executed,”  was  none  other  than  the  old  lex 
Julia  which  Trajan  had  revived  to  fit  these  cases.  The 
punishment  was  either  crucifixion  or  throwing  them 
naked  to  famished  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
invariably  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  sight¬ 
seers  who,  if  there  was  such  a  terrible  scene  announced, 
would  pay  large  fees  for  admission,  thus  filling  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  men  who  furnished  the  people  with  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  craze  for  gratifying  this  inhuman  and  piti¬ 
less  frenzy  grew  more  and  more  insatiable  until  Honor- 
ius,  a  Christian  emperor,  suppressed  it  by  an  edict.2* 
The  law  Pliny  and  Trajan  enforced  was  that  of  Julius 
Caesar  against  the  trade  unions.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Asconius,24  Mommsen 25  and  De  Rossi,26  also  by  Sueton¬ 
ius  and  Tacitus  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  origin  and  career  of  this  early  conspiracy 
law  called  the  lex  Julia. 

Julius  Caesar’s  law  against  Solon’s  great  scheme  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  generally  called  Caesar’s  conspiracy  law, 
was  enacted  and  went  into  force  B.C.  58.  It  extended 
to  Delos  and  indeed  throughout  pro-consular  Rome.21 
It  was  particularly  severe  against  the  collegia,  the  thiasoi 
and  the  eranoi.28  After  restitutions  by  Clodius  and  his 
memorable  conflict  with  Cicero,  the  law  remained  a  dead 
letter  until  Trajan,  who  re-issued  it  in  the  rescript  that 

22  Pliny,  Epist.,  X.,  no.  ®7. 

23  Cod.  Just.,  xi.,  tit,  xliii.,  1 :  “  Cruenta  spectacula  in  otio  civili,  et  qui, 
ete  doniestica  non  placent  quaproper  omnino  gladiatores  esse  prohibemus.” 

24Ascon.,  In  Cornel.,  p.,  75:  “Frequenter  turn  etiam  ccetus  factiosorum 

hominum,  sine  publica  auctoritate  malo  publico  fiebant . propter  quod 

postea  collegia  sancta  et  pluribus  legibus,  sublata  sunt.”  Vide  Vol.  I.,  p. 
347. 

25  Momms.,  De  Coll,  et  Sodal,  Rom.,  pp,  93-5. 

26  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  I.,  p.  102:  “Plinio  nella  celebre  epistola 
a  Trajano  tra  gl’  illegittimi  convegnni  de  Cristiani  prohibiti  dalle  antiche 
laggi  e  dai  recenti  editti  contra  le  eterei  non  annouverd  i  loro  funebre 
riti.”  etc,  Here  De  Rossi  fully  admits,  as  he  does  later,  that  the  trade  un¬ 
ions  called  by  the  Greeks,  eraipai,  were  christianized  organizations. 

27  Josephus,  Antiquities  Of  the  Jews,  XIV.,  x.,  8,  shows  that  the  Hebrews 
were  excepted. 

28  Suet..  In  J.  Coes.,  42:  “  Caesar  cuncta  collegia  praeter  antiquitus  con- 

stituta  distraxit.”  “  .  ut  sodaltates  decuriative  discederent  ”  Vid.e 

Momms.,  De  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.,  p.  50,  and  his  explanation. 
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Pliny  obeyed,  when  he  executed  all  the  Christians  he 
could  lay  hands  on  if  they  would  not  curse  Christ.  Ha¬ 
drian  revived  it  again  under  a  rescript  of  his  own  and 
caused  the  death  of  many  more  Christians.  But  the 
most  celebrated  resuscitation  of  the  lex  J ulia  on  record, 
that  which  caused  it  to  be  registered  in  the  Digest,  is 
in  form  of  the  well-known  rescript  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.29 

It  appears  that  the  subject  of  suppressing  the  unions 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Roman  sen¬ 
ate  before  this  law  of  Csesar  was  enacted;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  as  early  as  B.C.  64  a  measure  was  passed  crip¬ 
pling  them  which  Kommsen  discusses  as  being  motived 
by  the  propensity  of  the  unions  to  become  a  political 
power  by  the  votive  franchise,  which  we  think  was  a 
right  and  privilege  accorded  in  the  wording,  now  lost, 
of  the  original  Solonic  law.30  This  old  law7,  on  account 
of  the  secrecy  of  the  poor  strugglers,  often  temporarily 
fell  into  disuse  only  to  be  revived  as  a  last  pretext  and 
we  find  Augustus,  with  all  his  mildness,  issuing  the  ear¬ 
liest  rescript.31 

Having  touched  upon  the  old  conspiracy  law  power¬ 
fully  defended  by  Cicero  and  as  valiantly  fought  by 
Clodius,  which  statute  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome 
if  not  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  shown 
the  ground-work  of  the  various  rescripts  which  subse¬ 
quent  monarchs  of  Rome  issued  to  drive  the  voting  un¬ 
ions  to  the  wall,  we  may  return  to  the  momentous  let¬ 
ters.32 

Trajan’s  epistle  to  Pliny,  in  reply: 

“My  Pliny; —  You  have  taken  the  method  which  you 
ought  in  examining  the  causes  of  those  that  had  been 

29  Digest,  XLVII.,  Tit.  xxii.,  i,.  1:  “  Mandatis  principalibus  praecipitur 

praesidibus  provinciarum,  ne  patiantur  esse  (collegia)  sodalitia,  neve  mili- 
tes  collegia  in  castris  habeant;  sed  permittitur  tenuioribus  stipem  menstru- 
am  conferre:  dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant,  ne  sub  praetextu  hujus- 
inodi  illicitum  collegium  coeat;  quod  non  tantum  in  urbe  sed  in  Italia  et 
in  provinciis,  locum  habere,  divus  quoque  Severus  rescripsit.’ 

so  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  177:  “  Aussi  pensons-nous  que  la 

plupart  des  colleges  d’  artisans  furent  supprim6s  en  1’  an  64  comme  con- 
traires  &  la  sflret6  publique.”  and  cites  Mommsen,  De  Col.  et  Sodal.  Rom., 
p.  75;  Drumann,  Arbeiter  und  Kommunisten,  etc.,  p.  155;  Wallon,  Esclavage , 
III.,  97,  and  460-1. 

si  Suet.,  Aug.,  32:  “Plurimae  factiones  titulo  collegii  novi  ad  nullius  non 
facinoris  societatem  coibant;  igitur  collegia  praeter  antiqua  et  legitima  dis- 
solvit.” 

32  For  a  full  account  of  Cicero  and  his  war  with  Clodius,  the  powerful 
tribune  who  took  sides  with  the  unions  and  restored  them  to  a  temporary 
right  to  organize,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  both  lost  their  lives  in  the 
struggle,  see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  422,  344,  363,  474. 
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accused  as  Christians;  for  indeed  no  certain  and  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  judging  can  be  ordained  in  this  case.  These 
people  are  not  to  be  sought,  but  if  they  are  accused 
and  convicted  they  are  to  be  punished;  but  with  cau¬ 
tion,  that  he  who  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian  and 
makes  plain  that  he  is  not,  by  supplicating  to  our  gods, 
although  he  has  been  one  formerly,  may  be  allowed  par¬ 
don  on  repentance.  As  for  the  libels  sent  without  an 
author,  they  ought  to  have  no  place  in  any  accusation 
whatever;  for  that  would  be  a  thing  of  very  ill  example 
and  not  agreeable  to  my  reign.” 33 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Pliny  received  this 
rescript  contained  in  the  above  letter  from  Trajan  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  which  for  want  of  a 
proper  fire  extinguishing  department  could  not  be  ru- 
pressed  until  great  damage  was  done.  Such  work,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  agoranomion  or  sedilship,  a  sort  of  board 
of  public  works  under  the  official,  political  control,  was 
nevertheless  almost  always  performed  by  the  trade  un¬ 
ions.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  held  good  in  Rome, 
through  the  law  of  Solon,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  and  Macedonia.  Its  old  trade  unions  were  largely 
employed  by  the  state  and  by  municipalities  to  do  the 
public  work,  and  this  made  them,  in  a  certain  degree, 
political;  since  they  were,  even  in  those  early  times,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  right  to  vote.  By  referring  to  these 
statements  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  redounded  copiously,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of 
these  workmen,  but  to  the  state  direct;  because  the 
then  organized  mechanics  and  workmen  scientifically 
and  practically  carried  out  the  great  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  life. 

Again,  they  were  paid  for  all  this  under  the  general 
proverb  that  the  government  is  the  better  boss,  and  so 
it  is.34  In  Rome,  Pompeii,  as  shown  by  great  numbers 
of  newly-found  inscriptions,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  espe¬ 
cially  the  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  where  Pliny 
was,  this  system  prevailed;  but  doubtless  owing  to  the 
previous  persecutions,  this  Nicomedia  was  without  the 

33  Whiston,  in  his  Translation  of  Josephus,  Lond.,  Chatto  &  Windus,  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  604-6,  App.,  Dissertation,  III, 

34  See  Vol.  I.,  pp,  381,416,  495,  536,  showing  how  municipal  and  govern¬ 
ment  labor  in  vast  amount  was  gi\en  over  to  the  unions,  and  even  the 
provisioning  of  the  population.  Indeed  the  supply  of  the  great  cities  of 
provisions  as  well  as  the  making  of  bridges  was  always  done  by  them. 
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system,  and  in  consequence  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 

fire. 

l/liny  wlio  had  a  practical  insight,  perceived  that  what 
was  wanted  was  a  union  of  firemen,  There  were  great 
numbers  of  workmen  desirous  of  joining  the  firemen’s 
union  and  anxious  to  fall  into  line  for  the  public  good, 
as  well  as  their  own.  The  old  conspiracy  law  of  Julius 
Caesar,  however,  stood  in  the  way,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  for  Pliny  to  organize  such  a  union 
or  lietaera  by  special  word  from  the  emperor. 

Accordingly  Pliny  wrote  a  letter  to  Trajan  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  organize  a  needed  union  of  firemen.  He  rep¬ 
resented  that  only  smiths,  and  other  skilled  workmen 
should  be  chosen  as  members  and  that  he  would  him¬ 
self  see  to  it,  that  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
be  initiated.35 

Mr.  Danziger,  who  has  recently  written  a  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  Cosmopolitan  on  Ancient  Trade  Unions, 
mentions  this  circumstance,  and  we  shall  prefer  his 
translations  to  our  own.  The  letter  of  Pliny  runs  as 
follows : 

“While  traveling  in  a  remote  part  of  the  province,  I 
witnessed  a  conflagration  at  Nicomedia  that  destroyed 
many  private  residences  and  two  public  buildings,  the 
Gerusi  and  the  Isson,  although  a  long  square  ran  be¬ 
tween  the  private  and  public  buildings.  The  fire  gained 
in  destructiveness,  partly  on  account  of  the  strong  wind 
and  partly  because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  populace. 
But  the  people  could  have  done  nothing  had  they  de¬ 
sired  to  be  of  any  assistance,  there  being  no  fire  engine 
or  buckets  or  any  other  of  the  utensils  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames. 

“I  have  at  once  given  orders  for  the  purchase  of  fire 
engines  and  all  other  implements  needed  in  a  similar 
emergency.  I  now  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you,  my  lord, 
tlie  advisability  of  organizing  a  fire  company,  to  consist 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  carjmnters’ 
guild.  I  would  make  it  my  business  that  none  but  ar¬ 
tificers  should  be  eligible  as  members,  and  that  no  one 

85  Pliny,  Epistle  ad  Trajan ,  x.,  no.  33  ap  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I., 
p.  159:  “  Apres  avoir  parl6  d’  un  incendie  qui  avait  cause  de  grands  rav¬ 
ages  a  Nicomddie,  Pline  ajoute  ‘  Tu.  doniine,  dispice,  an  instituendum  pu- 
tes  collegium  fabrorum  aumtaxat  hotninum  CL.  Ego  attendant  ne  quis 
nisi  faber  recipiatur  neve  jure  coucesso  in  aliud  utantur:  nec  erit  difficile 
custodire  taui  paucos.’  ” 
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should  misuse  his  membership.  I  think  that  such  a 
small  number  of  men,  could  easily  be  kept  in  order  and 
in  service.” 

The  emperor  Trajan  replied: 

“You  have  conceived  an  idea  that  we  could  organize  a 
lire  company  in  Nicomedia,  the  men  to  be  of  the  car¬ 
penters’  guild;  you  have  seen  similar  organizations  in 
other  cities.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  fre¬ 
quent  disturbances  in  said  cities  caused  by  such  cor¬ 
porations,  have  led  some  to  regret  their  existence. 
"Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  aim  or  name  of  such  un¬ 
ions,  the  danger  of  political  agitation  is  always  near.  I 
should  consider  it,  therefore,  far  better  to  spare  no  cost 
in  ordering  fire  engines  and  such  things  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  quench  a  conflagration,  and  to  remind  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  houses  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
need,  and  if  necessary  to  compel  the  populace  to  assist 
rather  than  organize  a  guild  with  political  possibilities.” 

Pliny,  on  reading  this  letter,  appears  to  have  at  first 
considered  it  favorably,  but  on  reflection  he  was  re¬ 
minded  of  the  trouble  which  the  Christian  hetserse  or 
unions  had  already  caused  and  in  it  saw  a  monarch’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  allow  such  a  society  to  be  organized.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  respectful,  but  terse  and  decided.36  In  termi¬ 
nating  this  letter  which  always  amounted  to  something 
equivalent  to  a  ukase,  he  advises  Pliny  to  impress  fire¬ 
men  into  the  service,  but  not  to  organize  a  trade  union, 
intimating  as  his  reason  that  they  would  “briefly  ”  fall 
into  the  Christian  rut,  dissent  from  paying  tribute,  cease 
to  attend  the  sacrifices  as  before,  and  thus  become  reb¬ 
els  against  the  state,  making  themselves  criminals  liable 
to  be  punished  by  persecution  and  death.  This  accords 
with  the  wisdom  of  Gibbon  who  declares  that  at  heart 
the  emperors  were  kind  in  their  reluctance  to  permit 
these  bloody  deeds;  but  that  refusal  to  pay  tribute  as 
Jesus  indirectly  and  ambiguously  advised37  and  as,  there- 

38  The  original  answer  of  Trajan  to  Pliny.  Epist.,  x.,  no.  34,  runs:  “Tibi 
quideni,  secundum  exeinpla  complurium  in  mentem  venit  posse  collegium 
fabrorum  apud  Nicomedenses  constitui.  Sed  meminerimus  provinciam  is- 
tam  et  pra^cipue  eas  civitates  ejusmodi  factionibus  esse  vexatas.  Quod- 
cumque  nomen  ex  quacumque  causa  dederirnus  iis  qui  in  idem  contracti 

fuerint . hetariasque  brevi  fient.  Satius  itaque  est  comparari  ea  quae 

ad  coercendos  ignes  auxilio  esse  possint,”  etc.  Here  he  plainly  refers  to 
Christians  who  torment  the  unions  with  vexatious  factions. 

37  Matth.,  xvii.,  ‘24:  Jesus  prevented  Peter  from  paying  tribute,  mean¬ 
ing  apparently  the  membership,  on  the  ground  that  the  children  were  free; 
xxii.,  17;  Luke,  xxiii.,  2:  Tovtov  tvpopev  &<.acr7pe<f)oi/Ta  ro  edvos  /cai  KuiAvovTa 
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fore,  the  Christian  tenets  upheld,  was  a  crime  punish¬ 
able  with  death  under  the  law;  and  the  duty  of  an  em¬ 
peror  was  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  nation.  This 
was  all  in  perfect  accord  with  the  old  pagan  scheme  of 
justice.  Pliny’s  rvisely  projected  organization  of  fire¬ 
men  for  the  city  of  Nicomedia  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
by  the  short-sighted  jealousy  of  the  monarch  on  the 
throne.  C!  ristianized  or  not,  his  society  of  skilled 
workmen,  splendidly  organized  as  they  knew  how  to  be, 
would  have  made  their  city  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
fire.  But  the  jealous  Trajan,  afraid  of  the  Christians 
and  fearing  that  the  members  might  not  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar,  refused.  Much  that  is  otherwise  bedimmed,  is 
cleared  up  by  these  letters. 

But  there  is  still  another  statement  among  the  Plin- 
ian  letters  which  we  have  not  vet  seen  —  that  of  the 
“Amisos  erani.”  The  name  eranos,  like  thiasos,  is  the 
type  of  the  ancient  Greek  trade  union.  Wherever  it 
occurs  the  archaeologists  concede  that  a  true  union  ex¬ 
isted  under  terms  of  the  Solonic  law  of  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  unmistakable.  The  city  of  Amisos  was 
situated  in  Pontus,  a  division  of  the  satrapy  of  Phrygia, 
being  attached  to  Bithynia  and  was  included  in  Pliny’s 
jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  Dr.  Oeliler  cites 
an  inscription,  a  fragment  of  which  is  legible,  which 
appears  to  be  the  source  of  this  veritable  Plinian  letter 
to  Trajan.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  verify¬ 
ing  our  wonderful  discovery  that  those  early,  indeed 
apostolic  Christians  planted  into  the  eranos.38  Those 
reading  the  letter,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  in¬ 
forming  the  emperor  that  he  had  sent  many  Christians 
to  execution,  perhaps  thousands,  will  perceive  that  he 
speaks  of  some  when  put  to  the  torture  to  force  confes¬ 
sion,  admitted  that  they  had  been  members  twenty 
years  before.  This  was  confessing  that  this  country 
had  been  peopled  by  Christians  from  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian;  but  probably  no  doubt  they  had 
been  there  as  early  as  Claudius  and  Peter,  Paul  and 
John. 

Now  the  inscription  cited  by  Dr.  John  Oehler  is  found 

KahrapL  <£opovs  SiSovai,  \eyovra  eavro v  Xpicrrov  fiacriXsa  Aval.  The  general  in¬ 
culcations  of  Jesus  were  against  carrying  out  the  law  demanding  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribute. 

38  Oehler,  MSS.,  Amisos  erani.  Pliny,  Epist,,  93  und  94,  I.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr. , 
“Eranos,  Amisos.’’  Source  not  given;  see  Orell.,  no.  1172, 
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to  be  as  early  as  the  first  century.  The  eranos  men¬ 
tioned  is  likely  to  have  been  formed  by  the  people  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Rome  by  Claudius,  and  had  flourished  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Under  the  cruel  edict  sent 
to  Pliny  by  Trajan,  which  he  acknowledges  he  had 
carried  out  thus  disbanding  the  eranos  to  destroy  the 
Christians,  he  had  produced  fearful  havoc  among  many 
innocently  organized  people  who  depended  for  their 
living  upon  their  mutual  reciprocity  and  support.  To 
deprive  them  of  the  economies  derived  from  union  and 
mutual  brother  and  sisterhood  was  in  those  days  of  ter¬ 
rible  persecution  almost  coequal  with  starvation.  From 
reading  the  letter  Plin}r  wrote  to  Trajan  almost  begging 
him  to  let  them  reorganize,  one  sees  that  this  officer’s 
heart  was  touched.  He  beheld,  especially  at  Amisos, 
little  children  in  rags,  their  fathers  and  mothers  thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  their  endeared  association  suppressed 
and  no  asylum  or  orphanage,  whither  to  flee  to  find 
refuge.39 

The  rather  grateful  answer  of  Trajan  sparingly  gave 
him  permission  to  reorganize  them,40  but  evidently  he 
felt  that  although  this  might  ultimately  heal  some  of 
the  ghastly  wounds  he  had  been  compelled  to  inflict, 
yet  this  was  not  quick  enough  to  save  the  poor  little 
ones  already  cast  out  to  die;  for  he  made  them  a  be¬ 
quest  of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  private  purse. 

We  quote  this  telling  inscription41  from  Pontus  reg- 

39  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.,  92:  ad  Trajanum:  “  Amisenorum  civitas  libera  et 
fcederata  beneticio  indulgentiae  tuae  legibus  suis  utitur.  In  hac  datum  mihi 
libellum  ad  eranos  pertinentem  his  litteris  subjeci,  ut  tu,  domine,  dispice- 
res  quid  et  quatenus  aut  permittenduin  aut  prohibendum  putares.” 

40  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.,  93,  Traj.  ad  Plinium :  “Amisenos,  quorum  libellum 
epistolae  tuae  junxeras,  si  legibus  istorum,  quibus  de  officio  foederis  utun- 
tur,  concessum  est  eranum  habere,  possumus  quominus  habeant  non  impe- 
dire,  eo  facilius,  si  tali  conlatione  non  ad  turbas  et  ad  inlicitos  coetus, 
sed  ad  sustinendam  tenuiorum  inopiam  utuntur.  In  ceteris  civitatibus, 
quae  nostro  jure  obstrictae  sunt,  res  hujusmodi  prohibenda  est.” 

41  Orell.,  Inscr.  Lat.  Select.,  I.,  pp.,  255-256,  Ilistoria  Liter  aria,  No.  1172: 
C.  PLINIUS  L.  F.  O.  V.  F.  CAECILIUS  II  AUGUR.  LEGAT.  PROC. 

PR.  l)  PROVINCIAE  PONT  . 2)  ||  CONSULARI  POTESTATE 

IN  EAM  PROVINCIAM  ET  3)  .  ||  IMP.  CAESAR,  NERVA 

TRAIANO.  AUG.  GERMAN  4)  . ||  CURATOR  ALVEI  TIBERIS 

ET  R1PARUM.  .  ET  II  PRAEF.  AERARI.  SATURNI.  PRAEF.  AE- 
RARI,  MIL.  II  QUAESTOR.  IMP.  SEVIR.  EQUITUM  .  .  II  TRIB. 
MILIT.  LEG.  III.  GALLICAE  II  X.  VIR.  STLITIB.  IUDICAND. 
THERM.  .  .  II  ADIECTIS  IN  ORNATUM  HS  CCC.  AMPLIUS  IN 
TUTELA  HS  CC  T.  F.  I.  .  .  ||  —  E.  LIBERTOR.  SUORUM 
NOMIN.  HS.  II  XVIII.  LXVI.  DCLVI.  REI.  .  .  II  INCREMENT. 
POSTEA  AD  EPULUM  PLEB.  URBAN.  VOLVIT  PERT1N  ...  II 
AMPLIUS  DEDIT  IN  ALIMENT.  PUEROR.  ET  PUELLAR.  PLEB. 
URB.  HS  II  CCC.  IN  TUTELAM  BYBLIOTHECAE  HS  C.  —  Med- 
iolani.  Grut.  154,  5.  1028,  3.  Murat.  732,  1.  accuratius  at).  Zachar.  Ex c.  lilt.. 
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istering  this  gift,  which  speaks  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  poor  families  who  were  in  want  and  showing  that 
the  good  man  was  touched  by  the  disastrous  work  of 
his  own  hand.  So  important  is  this  inscription  re¬ 
garded  that  an  author  of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote 
a  dissertation  upon  it  which  was  published  at  Mantua 
in  1773,  and  contains  all  collectable  information  regard¬ 
ing  it.  The  name  of  this  author  was  C.  Octavius  Bo- 
arius. 

“If  they  persevered  in  their  confession,  I  ordered 
them  to  #be  executed.”  This  is  the  significant  state¬ 
ment  of  Pliny’s  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan.  We  have 
preferred  to  give  Whiston’s  rendering  because  he  is 
the  translator  of  Josephus,  so  calm,  long-tried  and  clas¬ 
sical  that  no  one  will  question  its  glowing  words. 

How  many  did  he  order  to  execution,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  death?  We  have  already  seen  that 
under  the  Roman  law  the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
lowly  and  poor  was  either  the  ignominious  cross  or  the 
still  more  hideous  one  of  being  stripped,  on  days  of  the 
public  festivities  and  thrown  to  the  starved  lions,  tigers 
and  serpents  of  the  amphitheatre.  Pliny  is  silent  re¬ 
garding  these  horrors. 

But  the  actual  numbers  thus  killed  by  him  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  caused  no  little  speculation  among 
thoughtful  people.  Pliny  is  also  silent  here.  On  the 
massacre  of  Diocletian  for  the  same  crime  in  the  same 
country,  Lactantius  stingily  says,  “great  numbers.” 
Now  comes  the  profound  archaeologist  Dr.  Ramsay,  who, 
searching  for  their  stone  monuments  there,  traces  the 
mementos  of  a  vast  population  with  epitaphs  and  chis¬ 
elings  of  a  multitude  of  forms  down  to  the  fatal  date  of 
that  massacre,  and  strikes  an  end  of  them  so  defin¬ 
itively,  that  he  is  forced  to  the  shocking  conclusion 
that  on  that  fatal  night  the  whole  population,  embra¬ 
cing  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor  met  a  horrible  and 
violent  death. 

Who  knows  then,  but  that  Pliny’s  cold  executions 
covered  a  population.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  him- 

p.  98.,  cuius  typum  exhibemus.  Omnes  celebratissimae  huius  inscript,  re- 
censiones  collegit  C.  Oct.  Boarius:  De  Plinii  Secundi  Testamentaria  Inscript. 
—  Dissertatio.  Mantuae  1773,  4.  nunquam  mihi  visa. 

1)  PRO.  PR.  Murat,  melius.  Paullo  ante  O.  V.  F.  est;  OV- 
F entina  tribu.  2)  Supple:  Pontt  et  Bithyniae,  Marini  Atti.  p.  758.  3) 

kt  in  Tliraciam  ab.  id.  3)  Gerniam'co  Dacico  missus,  id. 
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self  deeply  distressed;  and  it  all  proves  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  in  those  days  of  unscrupulous  tyranny,  to  cover 
the  earth  with  blood,  while  the  historians,  glad  to 
shield  themselves  behind  the  buttress  of  acquiescence, 
obsequiousness  and  flattery,  allowed  their  pen  to  per¬ 
jure  itself  as  a  suborned  instrument  of  darkness  and 
falsehood. 

But  the  striking  and  remarkable  point  to  be  here  re¬ 
corded  is  the  fact  that  Pliny’s  conscience  forced  him  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  great  system  of  asylums,  chari¬ 
ties  and  orphanages.  Before  this  bloody  persecution 
which  took  place  at  the  early  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  there  were  no  charitable  institutions  of  any 
kind.  Under  the  great  Solonic  law,  on  which  those 
Christians  planted,  everybody  had  work  and  plenty,  and 
no  begging,  no  charity,  no  want  existed.  Pliny  had 
killed  out  and  cut  down  those  staunch  elements  of  self- 
support  and  his  wretched  conscience  constrained  him 
to  make  the  original  proffer  of  money  from  his  private 
purse,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  vast  elee¬ 
mosynary  and  beggarly  system  of  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  which  now  cover  the  earth  with  shame. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD. 

House  of  the  Lord — A  Phenomenal  Institution — Authorized  in 
the  Twelve  Tables — Secret  and  Invisible  Union — Meeting¬ 
house,  Temple,  Refuge,  Public  Kitchen  and  Hospital  Com¬ 
bined — Mary’s  Grotto,  the  Refuge,  in  One — Infant  Jesus 
Shielded  in  It — Proof — Herod’s  own  Son  one  of  the  Slaugh¬ 
tered — Macrobius  Quoted — House  Took  Form  of  the  Pryta- 
neum — Always  Belonged  to  the  Unions — Many  Inscriptions 
as  Evidence — Harmony  and  Success  of  the  Centuries — Many 
Bible  Characters  Now  Found  to  be  Crowned  and  Garlanded 
Lords  of  Such  Houses— Crescens — Narcissus — Titus — Ste¬ 
phen — Crispus — Tychicus,  Paul’s  Courier — Name  in  Two  In¬ 
scriptions — Onesimus — Ramsay  on  Occultism  of  The  Secret 
Veil — Philemon — Epaphros — Papias’  Lost  Book — Explained 
the  Economical  and  Ignored  Paul — CIG  3865 — Three  Cele¬ 
brated  Names,  Papias,  Trophemus,  Tychicus — MM.  Ramsay 
and  Perrot — Their  Splendid  Find  of  a  Union  of  Masons  with 
Tatias  and  Onesimus — The  Union’s  Rules  Against  Quar¬ 
relling — Their  Own  Inscriptions  Found — The  Enigmatical 
Door  of  Jesus — No  Quarrel  of  Paul  With  Immediate  Com¬ 
panions  of  Jesus— Full  and  Lasting  Agreement  at  Jerusalem 
— Wrangles  of  Imagination — Metonymsof  Important  Mem¬ 
bers  on  Conversion — Pro-Consular  Spies — Luke  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber — Important  Inscription — Also  Called  Nicias — Taught  in 
Schools  of  Tyrannus — Ashes  of  Both  Lately  Found  in  Col¬ 
umbarium — Strange  Tablet — Quoted  Verbatim — Cinerary 
Urns  Preserved  Deep  in  Hypogeum — Description  of  Find — 
Greek  of  Franz  Quoted — Though  a  Hot  Communist,  Paul’s 
Substantial  Friend  —  Gerusia  —  Mistake  about  It — Now 
known  to  be  Another  Name  for  Union — Red  Dyers’  Heroon 
to  Menisippus — Luke  Proved  to  be  an  Ambassador  from 
Rome — Probably  Exiled — His  Colony — Epitaph  of  Luke  at 
Tlos — Remarkable  Inscription  of  Philip — Law  of  Compul¬ 
sory  Inscriptions — Forced  amid  Dangers  to  Chisel  Philip — 
Inscription  Agrees  with  Eusebius  —  Hierapolis  —  Similar 
Trouvaille  of  Avircius  Marcellus — Epitaph  of  the  Mariner 
Xeuxis — His  Sixty  Voyages — Belonged  to  Union  of  Sailors 
— Avircius  Speaks  of  the  Thirteen-Years’  Cessation  From 
Persecution — This  Lacuna  Cleared  Up — Paraphrase  of  the 
Lithoglyph — The  Plutonium — Complete  Transcript — Jason 
of  Thessalonica — Bridge-builders  at  Rome. 

We  have  hitherto  given  an  occasional  mention,  but 

no  adequate  analysis  of  ihe  phenomenal  House  of  the 
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Lord.  Long  before  the  Advent  this  institution  existed 
amoDg  the  ancient  lowly.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  great  law.  That  itself,  ordained  it.  This  great  an¬ 
cient  statute,  destined  to  live  forever,  holy,  religious 
and  just,  distinctly  specifies  in  one  of  its  fragmental 
clauses,1  in  which  kurion  einai  occurs,  that  in  each  trade 
union  there  should  be  one  responsible  person  who  was 
to  be  answerable  for  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  out¬ 
side  public  law  knew  nothing  of  the  deftly  invisible 
brotherhood  secretly  organized  in  an  inapproachable 
nook.  It  specified  that  one  individual  representing  the 
members  alone  having  the  direction  within  and  without 
should  be  ever  visible,  and  personally  responsible  for 
the  whole.  Should  a  riot  or  turmoil  occur,  the  officers 
of  the  law  did  not  immediately  arrest  the  rioters  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  approached  the  kurios,  who  was  obliged 
to  call  a  council  of  the  inner  brotherhood,  and  work 
with  the  official  authorities  of  the  state  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  secret  and  invisible  union.  This  man  was 
the  kurios.  In  the  Roman  tongue  he  was  the  quinquen- 
nalis.  But  we  are  now  in  the  Greek-speaking  world. 
Here  he  was  the  kurios,  cure,  high  priest  or  lord. 

The  little  temple,  such  as  each  trade  union  owned  as 
a  possession,  situated  on  a  plot  of  land,  which  we  know 
by  the  inscriptions  contained  a  graveyard,  was  at  once 
a  shrine  with  its  altar,  a  school  house  and  a  church.  As 
a  church,  it  was  not  only  a  place  of  worship  of  their 
tutelary  divinities,  but  a  place  of  amusement  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  Here  were  enjoyed  the  frequent  com¬ 
munal  meals,  to  which  the  entire  membership  resorted 
to  partake  of  the  plentiful,  common  bounties.  No  wTant, 
no  suffering,  no  starvation,  no  charity  of  the  eleemosy¬ 
nary  order  existed,  whereat  the  deserving  are  humili¬ 
ated  to  the  degradation  of  accepting  proffers  of  the 
compassionate.  The  Solonic  dispensation  knew  no  char¬ 
ities.  Every  member  was  furnished  with  work.  Every 
one  must  work,  otherwise  go  without.  Every  member 
was  especially  employed  for  this  object,  and  if  he  or  she 
secured  by  this  labor  more  or  less,  so  long  as  it  cov¬ 
ered  the  monthly  assessment,  it  made  no  difference; 
they  were  all  alike  in  this  elysian  abode,  and  all  en¬ 
joyed  freely  together. 

i  Digest ,  LXVII.,  xxii.,  4. 
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The  House  of  the  Lord,  then  was  the  poor  man’s  tem¬ 
ple  of  ancient  times,  and  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
old,  original  law  of  Solon,  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Numa,  and  stipulated  the  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  lord  or  kurios. 

Now  what  sort  of  an  establishment  was  the  House  of 
the  Lord  ? 2  In  addition  to  its  being  a  meeting  house, 
a  retreat  for  fugitives,3  a  ccenobium  for  the  common 
meals  and  a  large  home-hall  in  general  for  the  brothers, 
it  was  also  a  pharmacopoeia  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  beds  and  accomodations  for  the  sick.  The  hum¬ 
ble  grotto-like  appartment  for  Mary's  accouchment  was 
one  of  these  in  its  crude  and  ancient  form,  being  both  a 
stall  and  booth,  and  it  had  a  brotherhood;  for  Origin’s 
plausible  story  of  the  secret  initiation  of  the  three  by 
the  wise  men  makes  this  certain.  Nothing  would  do 
but  this  quick  initiation  into  the  secret  brotherhood  so 
that  they  could  take  them  oil  to  Egypt  by  night,  as  it 
were,  on  the  “under-ground  railroad;”  for  the  edict  is¬ 
sued  to  assassinate  the  babes  was  all- sweeping  and  so 
unexceptionally  carried  out  that  it  even  cut  the  inno¬ 
cent  throat  of  Herod’s  own  son ! 4 

This  curative  function  was  adopted  by  the  Christians 
in  the  very  earliest  times.  They  did  not  follow  a  highly 
ethical  plan  of  life  laid  down  by  some  of  the  gnostics  af¬ 
terwards.  They  simply  endorsed  the  modes  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Solonic  unions.  They  converted  the  unions 
to  their  own  Jesus  or  Messiah;  were  taken  body  and 
soul  into  their  temple  and  into  the  membership,  and  en- 

2  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  II..  p.  357,  in  addition  to  our 
own  descriptions  assures  us  that  it  had  a  medical  attachment:  “At  Diony- 
sopolis  we  saw  abundant  proof  that  Asklepias,  Dionysos  and  Apollos  types 
on  coins  like  these  express  merely  different  aspects  of  one  ultimate  divin¬ 
ity,  not  different  gods.  In  ordinary  life  the  medical  power  of  the  god  was 
naturally  the  one  most  frequently  appealed  to;  and  we  may  feel  certain 
that,  as  at  the  hieron  of  Men  Karou,  a  medical  establishment  was  attached 
to  the  temple.”  etc. 

3  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  247,  asylum  of  refuge  of  the  Palikoi;  143-4,  note  34, 
asylum  of  the  castle,  of  Sunion  where  the  runaway  slaves  received  succor; 
257:  “  Forest  asylum  amid  the  roar  of  waters  and  the  gloom  and  fumes  of 
sulphur.”  Such  a  refuge  for  the  poor  in  distress  appears  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Solonic  institution  and  we  know  that  the  law  provided  for 
this  refuge,  in  the  shape  of  the  ancient  temple;  for  as  it  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  protecting  goddesses  or  gods  who  held  tutelage  over  the  inmates 
no  one  ever  dared  to  touch  a  refugee  so  long  as  he  remained  within  the 
enclosure. 

4  See  Index  referring  to  note  quoting  Macrobius.  This  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  of  Macrobius — short  and  irrelevant  as  it  is;  merely  anecdotal  and  in 
ilustration  of  another  trifling  matter — is  an  invaluable  coincidence  to  prove 
the  rescue  of  Jesus  a  historical  event.  Macrobius  is  known  as  high  au¬ 
thority. 
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dorsed  and  all  agreed  to  conform  to  the  aged  rules  of 
the  revered  statute  of  the  Prytaneiou.  This  is  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  accurate  Mosheim,6 7and  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  the  reader  an  overwhelming  array  of  proof, 
believing  it  best  for  this  purpose  not  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  consecutive  and  chronological  arrangement, 
but  to  choose  such  examples  from  a  large  mass  before 
ns  as  well  as  secure  the  best  effect,  and  borrowing  our 
statements  from  every  geographical  source  in  pro-con¬ 
sular  Rome,  in  anecdotal  form,  from  A.D.  33  to  300. 
This  includes  the  story  of  the  Crispins. 

An  almost  invaluable  evidence  for  our  argument  that 
the  early  Christians  planted  into,  and  owed  their  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  to  their  great  and  all-prevailing  labor 
brotherhoods,  is  found  in  an  inscription  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  which  we  here  quote 
in  a  note,  together  with  its  sister  inscription  confirming 
that  both  are  purely  Christian,  although  much  disagree¬ 
ment  exists.6 

The  learned  Dr.  Ramsay,  on  page  549,  fully  admits 
that  this  is  a  trade  union;  that  it  was  Christian;  that  it 
is  from  near  the  city  of  Laodicia,  accredited  to  Hero- 
polis,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  benefit  associations  un¬ 
der  the  lex  collegia  tenuiorum,  which,  though  he  can 
seemingly  understand  nothing  of  what  we  are  proving, 
and  what  he  himself  is  inadvertently  proving,  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  it  is  the  very  union  to  which 
Lydia  belonged  and  for  which  she  was  acting  agent  in 
the  sale  of  its  wares  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  converted 
her. 

The  few  terminal  lines,  of  No.  411,  here  quoted,  show 
that  the  carpet-weavers  likewise  were  connected,  in  the 

6  Mosheim,  II.  Cent.,  Pt.  ii.,  Sect.  5,  confesses  that  the  Christians 
adopted  heathen  forms  of  organization,  including  initiations  and  mysteries. 
Dr.  Cagnat,  Vie  Contempor.,  Jan.  1896,  goes  farther  and  declares  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  none  other  than  the  unions. 

6  Ramsay.  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  I.,  p.  545,  no.  411;  ref.  to  Wagner,  Revue  de 
l'  Instruction  Publique  en  Belgique,  Nouv.,  SSrie.  xi.,  pp.  If;  Philologus,  xxxii., 

p.  379.  The  inscr.  reads:  “  IIo7rA.tou  AiAi'ov  rAu*wvos - ’Apuayov  rov  2e- 

\evKOv‘  tv  r)  KrjSe&tj<royTat  auTos  Kai  yvyif  avrov . nal  r a  TfKva  avrtZy'  «t- 

e'p<u  8e  ovSevi  cfeorai  /crjfiei/tJrji'ai*  tcareSuiKey  be  Kai  rjj  aepyoraTj)  npoebpia  ran* 
nop<f>vpof3a(}>u)y  <TTe<f>av<oTiKov  Syy’  Siaxooia  irpos  to  SiSoadai  vtto  tu>v  to/cwi/  e<d(TTu>. 
NMZ  ey  rg  eo pry)  to >v  ’A^vpuov’  o/xotw?  KaTe\iney  feat  to>  avyeSpico  ruty  KaipoSanur - 
Tu>y  crTe<f>ayioTiKov  Srjy.  p  eKaroy  newr)KOVTa  ano . . , .  a  line  lost....ev  t  yj  eoprf 
neyrr)Ko<xTri<:.  No.  412,  which  we  need  not  give  proves  411  to  be  a  Christian 
union  of  dyers  and  carpet-makers.  It  is  in  vol.  I.,  and  is  no.  58,  p.  119 

7  See  Oehler,  Eranos  Vindobonensis  pp.  277,  279:  “So  hat  die  Tjpoe'Spta 
der  7rop<f>vpo/3d<£oi  in  Hieropolis  von  M.  Aur.  Diodorus  300  Denare  erhalten 
mit  bestimmter  Widmung,  Le  Bas,  III.,  1687.” 
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same  brotherhood  with  dyers.  A  large  number  of  these 
unions  existed  there  on  the  Lycus  River,  in  what  was 
called  the  Pentapolis.  This  was  a  tract  of  territory 
coursed  by  the  Meander  and  its  tributary,  the  Lycus, 
and  on  which  stood  five  celebrated  cities,  three  of  which 
were  in  sight  of  each  other — Hierapolis,  Laodicia  and 
Colossae.  Laodicia  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven 
churches.  As  the  epigraphical  critics  advance  in  a 
scientific  conception  of  these  stone  relics  they  open  up 
surprising  words  of  acknowledgment  that  the  presby¬ 
ters  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  none  other  than  presby¬ 
ters  of  the  unions.8  And  so  indeed,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  all  the  officers  and  all  the  members  were  alike 
in  name  and  function;  the  unions  holding  tenaciously 
to  their  old  plan  of  mutual  economies  while  the  evange¬ 
lists  of  the  Word  of  promise  labored  for  the  spiritual. 
Under  this  arrangement  there  was  perfect  harmony 
and  amazing  growth  and  success  for  a  period  of  three 
centuries. 

Archaeologists  discover  that  the  celebrated  Crescens, 
founder  of  the  church  at  Yienne,  a  few  miles  below  Ly¬ 
ons,  on  the  Rhone,  was  one  of  these  Greek  “responsi¬ 
ble  and  crowned  directors.”  He  was  merely  a  slave  who 
by  a  remarkable  natural  ability  exercised  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  way,  became  a  freedman,  in  which  social  estate  we 
know  him.  Paul 9  mentions  him  as  the  man  sent  to  Gaul 
while  Titus  went  to  Dalmatia,  and  Demas,  now  known 
to  have  been  Demoerates,10  forsook  him  entirely.  But 
let  us  follow  Crescens.  This  strange  character  appears 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  the  excavations  of  De  Rossi, 
and  the  researches  into  the  columbarium  at  Rome. 
Crescens  must  have  been  a  distinguished  and  accom¬ 
plished  personage.  He  was  a  Hellenistic  Greek  and 

8  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  548:  “The  crvveSpiov  ttjs  yepovcrias,  or 
twi/  npea^vTepu)v,  CIG,  3912,  3916,  3417,  3222,  is  analagous  to  the  aweSpeov 
rrjs  npoeSpLac  rtov  nop<f>vpo^d<f>u)y — a  unique  expression  which  seems  to  mean 
‘the  Council  of  Presidence,’  ie.,  Proedroi  of  the  society  of  Porphyrobaphoi. 
The  term  npoeSpof  Tys  cK/cArjo-ias  was  used  of  the  Bishop;  and  the  Council  of 
Presbyters,  trvveSptov  row  eirioKonov,  Ignatius,  Philad.,  8,  might  be  termed  npo 
eSpia.”  Dr.  Ramsay  here  appends  the  following  suggestive  words  in  note  2: 
“Compare  Magn.,  6,  avveSpLov  tmv  dnocnokuiv.  Alagn.,  13,  crre^dvov  rov  npecr/iv- 
repiov.  In  Apostolic  Constitutions,  II.,  28,  presbyters  are  crvp.^ov\oL  tov  e-maxo- 
rrov  Kal  rr) s  etacKyaiaf  areifravof.’’  Thus  the  old  crowned  icvpios  or  responsi¬ 
ble  overseer  directing  this  union  of  dyers  provided  for  in  the  Solonic  law, 
holds  good  in  the  church  without  change  of  name,  degree  or  form. 

9 //  Tini.,  iv.,  10:  A yp-df  yap  pe  eyKareXirrev,  dyan-r/cras  tov  vvv  aUova,  Ka . 
eTTopevdy  eis  ©ecrcraAo»'iKrjv‘  Kprjcncri';  ei?  raAariav,  Tiros  elf  AaA/u.an'av.  k. t.A. 

to  See  our  account  of  the  affair,  supra,  Chap,  xvi.,  Section  Tiberius. 
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hailed  from  Phrygia  in  the  Pentapolis.10  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  given  below  plainly  shows  that  Crescens  was  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  emperor  at  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons.  What¬ 
ever  the  date  of  the  inscription,  this  man  was  as  early 
as  Claudius  and  he  must  have  been  sent  to  'Lyons  on 
duty  as  a  public  officer  and  in  this  was  like  Narcissus, 
who,  because  of  his  abilities,  acted  in  a  political  capa¬ 
city  for  the  emperor,  while  at  the  same  time  working 
for  the  membership  of  his  kuriakos  or  church.  Prof.  O. 
Hirscbfeld  correctly  finds  that  Crescens  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  domus  Augustalis.  This  clears  up 
the  whole  mystery  and  is  proven  by  a  number  of  in¬ 
scriptions  besides  this  which  we  quote  for  Phrygia,  in 
under-ground  Pome. 

Now  while  in  Phrygia,  Crescens  was  a  steward  at  the 
military  camps.  So  says  the  inscription;  he  was  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,12  and  he  became 
procurator  castrensis,  “doing  duty  in  fit  measure,  ad¬ 
ministering'  to  our  affairs.  And  we  erect  this  statue,  in 
the  faith  of  final  resurrection,  to  said  Crescens,  the 
emancipated  slave  of  Zosimus.” 13  These  mentions  and 
those  of  De  Rossi  and  Gorius  are  not  of  the  Crescens 
who  later  suffered  under  Decius,  but  the  same  Crescens 
living  under  Claudius,  mentioned  by  Paul. 

The  fact  that  Crescens  was  attached  to  the  domus 
Augustalis  settles  all  cavil  as  to  his  being  a  member  of 
a  union,  for  these  were  the  unions  themselves;  and  as 
he  was  a  courier  who  like  Tychicus,  carried  letters,  he 
may  have  worked  for  Paul  in  that  capacity.  Crescens, 
according  to  De  Rossi,  was  buried  near  Pudens  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,  which  is  in  the  Via  Salaria  Nova. 

n  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Pkryg.,  II.,  p.  704,  no.  641,  reads:  “'H  B.  *eai  6  S. 
ireipLicrev,  M,  Avp.  2e/3ac rritv  ane\evdepoy  Kpr/crueyTO,  eniTponoy  <}>pvyias  Kai 
eniTponop  KacTTpr/cny,  iy  irayr'i  KauptZ  evepyeTr/aavTa.  tt)v  tto\iv  rjp. uv.  tow  av- 
Spiay to?  Triv  awacrTa cnv  Trotrjo-ajaeVow.  M.  Avp.  SejSaa-Tww  ajreAevdepou  2<o<tl- 
P-ov.”  CIG,  3888. 

12  II  Tim.,  iv.,  10:  . inopevdr\  ei?  ©eo’o-aAowi'/cTjv-  K ptjoxtjs  ei$  TaArt- 

Ttaw,  Tito?  et?  AaA/u.aTtai’. 

13  De  Rossi,  Rom.  Sott.,  I.,  p.  192,  giving  the  inscription  found  in  the 
Coemeteria  Priscillas.  Clodia  y  Ispes  y  Clodi  y  Crescens.  Apostolic  Age. 
The  letters  are  colored  with  the  never-fading  red  minium  or  Cinnabar. 
Again:  “  L.  Clodius  Crescens,  Clodite  Victorise,  Conjugi  incomparabili,” 
showing  that  these  freedmen  married  in  spite  of  the  law.  But  Gorius, 
Mon.  Sive.  Columbar.,  p,  168,  epitaph,  cxliv,,  finds  that  he  might  have  been  a 
courier,  and  adjoins  Tiberius  Claudius,  which  was  not  his  name,  only  his 
title,  because  a  servant  of  the  emperor:  “Ti.  Claudius  Crescens  dicitur 
cursor.  Actes  Libert®,  id  est  Claudiae.”  etc.  Fabretti,  p.  350,  no,  33;  333, 
no.  497 ;  Gor.,  107,  show  an  epitaph  of  the  same  Crescens,  in  the  Columba¬ 
rium,  remarking:  “  Ita  quoque  Creses  legitur  in  alio  lapide,  in  memoriam 
iiberti  C’audii,”  and  explains  the  variation  in  the  spelling. 
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There  appear  evidences  that  these  masters  of  unions 
who  were,  in  Rome  the  crowned  quinquennales,  and  in 
the  Hellenic  countries  the  crowned  and  honored  kurioi 
or  responsible  agents  under  the  law  were  known  as  the 
lords  of  the  business  house  for  the  conduct  of  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  unions;  and  thus  Crescens  was  another  lord 
of  the  House. 

Titus  was  another  and  similar  crowned  lord  and  he  is 
made  historic  by  the  mentions  of  him  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  several  corroboratory  inscriptions.  Any 
person  reading  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
eight  chapter,  eleventh  to  the  twenty-fourth  verses,  will 
perceive  that  what  is  here  spoken  of  Titus  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  was  a  member  and  that,  like  Stephen,  he 
was  engaged  in  transporting  supplies  of  provisions 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  doctrine  inculcated  in 
these  significant  verses  is  that  of  socialism.  Titus, 
though  faithful  and  influential,  was  a  very  mysterious 
character.  It  is  consistent  with  our  scheme  to  assume 
that  he  wTas  another  lord  of  the  House.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  we  study  the  evidence.  He  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  Justus,  who  at  Corinth,  gave 
Paul  his  “House,”  when  the  synagogue  was  refused 
him.14 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature  unwittingly 
proves  Titus  to  have  been  an  officer  whose  mission  was 
to  work  out  the  economic  functions  of  this  evangelical 
work  in  wffiich  Paul  was  engaged.  The  English  trans¬ 
lation,  for  some  reason,  neglects  to  give  the  true  name 
of  Titus  to  the  episode  of  Paul’s  plant  in  the  little 
House  “  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue,”  after  he  had 
been  refused  admission  to  it.  This  convenient  House 
was  the  temple  of  one  of  the  many  unions  at  Corinth, 
then  a  hive  of  organized  industries.  Paul  took  up  his 
abode  in  this  kuriakos,  worked  and  preached  there,  and 
the  same  became  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  church 
could  not  have  been  the  synagogue  referred  to  because 

14  Acta  Apost.,  xviii.,  7:  Kai  /aerafJas  eicet&ev  jjAtfei'  ei9  outlay  TU'09  ow>- 
fj.7 l  lovarov,  ae^opevov  rov  debt',  oil  Y)  oi tcia  rjv  <rvvop opovcra  rr/  arvraywyrj 
Kpiarro?  8e  6  ap\ujvvayo)vo<;  enicTevae  ru>  KvpuZ  <rvv  b\o>  ra>  oikcu  avrov, 
Kai  7roAAoi  rwv  Kopivdiwv  ai covorre?  eiriarevoy  /cal  e/3a7TTi£oi'TO.  But  in  this 
St.  James  rendering  there  appears  a  seemingly  dishonest  tergiversation; 
for  the  new  translation  rectifies  this  statement  from  the  original^  Greek 
Manuscript,  which  reads:  /jAdey  ei9  oi/ciai'  TU'09  ovopan  Titou  TovcttoO,  /c.t.A. 
clearly  showing  that  Justus  was  Titus,  ie.,  Titus  the  Just. 
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its  membership  was  Gentile,  while  that  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  was  Jew,  and  they  persecuted  and  would  have 
overwhelmed  and  driven  him  and  the  band  of  brothers 
from  Corinth,  had  Seneca’s  brother,  the  major,  not  in¬ 
terfered.  The  Crispus,  who  took  Paul  into  the  little 
House  hard  by,  was  Titus  himself,  and  the  reported 
name,  Justus,  was  only  an  adjective  qualifying  him  as 
Titus  the  Just.15 

This  Titus  was  a  Hellenistic  Greek  and  not  a  Jew. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  spread  of  the  Word  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  is  supposed  to  have  traveled  a  good  deal  for  the 
cause.  The  rational  view  is  that  he  was  one  of  the 
crowned  lords  or  responsible  managers  for  a  guild,  do¬ 
ing  business  in  those  parts  and  that  he  used  his  influ¬ 
ence  wisely  in  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  among 
the  converted  unions.  He  is  now  supposed  to  have 
ended  his  life  in  Crete.16 

This  senseless  tergiversation  which  should  rank  with 
the  pious  frauds,  and  is  excused  only  in  the  “harmonis- 
tic  renderings,”  which  mollify  a  lie  into  a  policy,  is  out¬ 
done  in  several  places  where  the  lord  is  turned  into  a 
God.17  This  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  looked 
for,  coming  as  it  did,  from  the  prelates  who  had  ruled 
out  Clement,  and  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  because  they 
treated  the  real,  original,  economic  Christianity. 

From  a  point  of  view  of  our  argument  the  name 
Tyckieus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  evidence  of 
the  Christian  plant  into  the  Solonic  brotherhoods  and 
the  economical  uses  to  which  Christianity  turned  the 

__  _  1/ 

kurios  and  the  House  of  the  Lord.  We  have  just  seen 

15  “Titov  ’IouaToO,"  Cf.  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  pp.  3266-3270,  who,  for  some 
unseen  cause,  fails  to  admit  this,  though,  at  the  same  time,  showing  that 
he  is  endorsing^  bad  or  perhaps  dishonest  translation  from  the  original, 
which  has  Titov.  It  should  read:  “And  he  departed  and  went  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  man’s  house  named  Titus  the  Just,  one  who  had  been  converted.” 
Titus  was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Hellenistic  Greek,  both  parents  being  Gentiles. 
He  was  an  advocate  and  doer  of  the  economic.  He  was  a  worker.  He 
sided  with  Paul  afterwards  in  putting  down  the  Corinthian  abominations. 
See  our  careful  statement  pointed  to  in  index.  Titus  made  it  his  great 
mission  to  relieve  wants;  Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  3267,  and  managed  most  of 
the  contributory  labor,  lending  aid  to  Judea,  etc. 

16  Paskley,  Travels  in  Crete,  I..  6,  175  “On  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a 
ruined  church  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Titus,  and  where  service  is  yet  celebrated.”  Titus  was  in  close  organiza¬ 
tion  with  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

17  Critical  readers,  such  as  scholarly  ministers,  may  find  plenty  cf  in¬ 
stances  where  xvpios  is  rendered  by  £eo?.  The  tergiversation  is  harmonistic 
with  the  <;hurch  but  not  with  Christianity  for  often  the  word  *vpio?  is  thus 
changed  from  its  original  meaning  as  a  man  directing  the  union  and  actu¬ 
ally  has  no  reference  to  God  whatever. 
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that  Crescens,  instead  of  being  as  some  commentators 
imagine,  a  personage  of  high  estate  and  an  officer  in 
the  optimist  ranks,  was  a  slave  or  freedman  and  also  a 
courier  for  the  army  of  Rome ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  high  estate  in  the  plebeian  fraternities.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  can  be  said  of  both  Tychicus  and  his 
friend  Onesimus  who  acted  as  carriers  for  Paul’s  letters. 
The  three  men  worked  together.  Onesimus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon.  He  procured  his  emancipation 
probably  through  the  cooperation  ot  tlie  guild  or  union 
over  which  Philemon  presided,  in  compliance  with  the 
aged  methods  of  such  organizations. 

To  Tychicus  is  accredited  the  work  of  distributing, 
and  even  of  helping  to  write  the  Pauline  epistles.18  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did  not  write  them.  The 
particular  one  here  meant  is  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians.  We  begin  by  referring  to  the  correct  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Ramsay  regarding  the  danger  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  such  work.  All  through  pro-consular  Rome 
there  were  at  that  time  military  spies  ferreting  out  the 
Christians  of  whom  the  Romans  were  becoming  very 
jealous.  Many  had  already  been  driven  out  of  Rome 
and  it  was  known  that  such  exiles  were  settling  down 
among  the  unions  of  Asia  Minor.19  M.  Le  Blant  has  also 
seen  with  a  keen  insight  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
searching  espionage  both  the  unions  and  the  Christians 
had  to  live  under  a  set  of  signs  and  a  system  of  occult¬ 
ism  or  they  might  at  any  moment  be  arrested.  To  read 
their  inscriptions  correctly,  as  they  are  still  found,  the 
epigraphists  have  worked  out  a  full  set  of  their  signs 
and  symbols  whereby  to  analytically  do  it  and  thus  dis¬ 
tinguish  whether  they  were  Christian  or  pagan.  A  fine 
illustration  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  outwit  the  spies,  is  recorded  in  the  Body  of 
Greek  Inscriptions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,20 

18  Coloss.,  (id,  Jin.:  “  IIpos  KoAoa'crati?  eypa <f>rj  arro  "Pai/xijs  Sia  Tv^ikou  *cai 
’Ov-qaifLov."  On  this,  see  Lightfoot,  Coloss pp.  37  and  231-2,  text  and  note. 

19  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II. ^  pp.,  488-90,  and  in  many  other  places; 

CIG.,  3857*.  “‘O  8eiva  ij  oi  Stive?  rep  Seiv.  Kai  Aopi'p  yoveOcrr  yAuKOTaroi?  P-vq- 

xapiv."  This  epitaph  wants  to  hide  from  the  police  and  the  outside 
world,  the  fact  that  its  tablet  stands  for  a  membership  of  some  brother¬ 
hood,  whose  trade  and  whose  list  of  names,  together  with  their  beloved 
manager,  a  female,  no  person  is  permitted  to  know  except  the  survivors 

J  Ygg  / 

20  CIG.  2857 1.  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  489,  in  showing  their  se¬ 
cret  and  hiding  propensities,  cites  CIG.  3857t,  L.W.  780,  which  appears  to 
be  an  ordinary  inscription  as  at  first  published.  It  reads:  E ii<f)p(ov  *e  Tar 
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and  admirably  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  explains 
that  they  resorted  to  the  occultism  of  the  secret  veil 
and  splendidly  succeeded  in  fooling  the  sneaking  spies. 
The  statement  bearing  such  information  as  is  given  in 
our  note  is  unsatisfactory;  but  fortunately  M.  Perrot 
made  a  more  searching  examination  of  the  stone  and 
observed  a  cross  at  the  top  marking  the  religion  of  the 
deceased,  while  masons’  tools  lay  inscribed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stone,  indicating  the  occupation.  "We  then 
observe  that  Euphron  and  Onesimus  are  Christian 
names;  while  Tatias  and  Asclepiades,  though  only  ordi¬ 
nary  pagan  names,  are  often  used  by  Christians.  In 
Gaul,  M.  Le  Blant  mentions  a  number  of  slabs21  and  en¬ 
deavors  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  to  work  out  their 
system  of  hiding,  both  in  life  and  death.22  In  further  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  hiding,  necessitated  by  great  dangers 
attending  and  always  threatening  these  poor  downtrod¬ 
den  people,  we  may  here  give  as  examples,  the  styles  of 
monogram  and  other  blinds  which  the  christianized  un¬ 
ions  used. 

With  our  description  of  Tychicus  the  new's  and  letter 
carrier,  we  shall  have  to  carry  with  us  Onesimus,  the 
runaway  slave.  He  had  left  Philemon  of  Colossae,  es¬ 
caped  to  Rome,  had  fallen  in  with  the  now  imprisoned 
Paul  which  is  A.D.  62,  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Their 
province  of  a  post  office  function  was  Asia  Minor. 
Phoebe,  a  woman,  carried  his  letter  to  the  Romans  from 
Cenchrea  near  Corinth:  Titus  and  Luke  did  it  for  the 
Corinthians  and  Epaphroditus  did  the  wrork  for  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Philippians.  The  utmost  secrcy  was  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  at  this  moment.23  Paul,  who  for  a 

ids  Aoi idSfl  7 id  tckvco  kc  eauToZs  fwi'res.  'Ovijcrc/uos  [/cat  _ _ ]  this  lacuna 

included  the  names  of  the  members  of  which  we  are  unfortunately  de¬ 
prived.  There  was  fear  of  the  police.  Then  the  inscription  continues: 
tows  eavriov  yoveis  ice  rov  a5e\<}>bv  erelpaqaav.  So  again  in  the  CIG.,  3857  r, 
AaSas  (^lAepooros  Kai  17  Selva  avr 01s  en  ^iavres  Kai  Tv\ikos  Kai  ’Afifjud  ra  TfKva  ac¬ 
rid  v'  Kai  A»jp.ijTpios  dSeA<fxp,  /cat  Ziotiktj  Kai  AraAdvTi)  tckvco  p.vrip.jjs  \dpiv‘  "  II At- 
os  AaruTros,  Turkov  aSe\<j)bv  irerjp.r)<re.  In  the  same  Book  of  Greek  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  no.  3857°:  Tanas  Tuxikov  nd  Selvi  avSpi.  It  has  about  the  same  ex¬ 
planation  as  for  3857b,  ie  ,  it  belongs  in  the  same  place. 

21  Le  Blant,  Inscr.  de  la  Gaule,  Vol..  II.,  pp.  197,  255,  146  283,  211;  Vol. 
I.,  p.  365,  showing  his  scrutiny  in  working  out  these  secrets. 

22  CIG.,  3857 1  reads  ;  “a.  Ev<f>pu>v  Kai  Tanas  ’AcrKhryrrcdSj)  red  t«ki'o>  *ai 

tavrols  fidrras'  b.  ’Or»jcnp.os . rods  eavruiv  yoi'tis  Kai  t'ov  ake\<f>bv  t rti- 

p.7)oav." 

23  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  significant  though  little  known  meth¬ 
od  of  covering  the  agitators’  propaganda  and  screening  them  from  danger, 
than  by  presenting  Dr.  Ramsay’s  carefully  elaborated  explanation  in  a  full 
page  plate.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phri/gia,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  526-7 :  .371.  ;K.  1882 
1887),  Ishekli.  CIG.  3902°,  Cumont,  137.  ’Avp.  Mrji'd^iAos  0'  rod  ’AcrKAvjndfiou 
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short  time  enjoyed  some  favor  with  Nero,  had  made 
friendship  with  the  great  and  gifted  Seneca  destined 
to  die  under  this  monarch’s  jealous  rage,  was  at  this 
moment  losing  hope  and  had  but  a  few  more  weeks 
to  live.  The  two  letter  carriers  performed  their  work 
faithfullv. 

But  how  did  they  do  it  ?  This  is  the  important  ques¬ 
tion.  They  could  not  have  gone  forth  boldly  on  the 
high  roads  with  a  considerable  bundle  of  papyrus  or  of 
pergamen  in  their  hands  which  written  in  plain  Greek, 
would  have  cost  them  dearly  if  detected.  Even  to  this 
day  such  a  carrier  in  that  same  part  would  be  arrested 
unless  furnished  with  a  strong  passport.  How  did  they 
get  their  passports  ?  They  were  both  of  lowly  degree, 
Onesimus,  nothing  but  a  runaway  slave;  the  govern¬ 
ment  rangers  were  constantly  looking  for  and  arresting 
such.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Under  the  great  Solonic 
statute  there  was,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  one 
powerful  officer  representing  each  trade  union,  eight  of 
which  were  enumerated,  and  each  one  so  specified  hav¬ 
ing  a  number  of  kindred  trades.  Those  men  repre¬ 
sented  the  valuable  industries  of  the  country  and  each 
of  them  was  honored  with  splendid  crowns,  and  exempt 
from  most  of  the  manual  work,  but  legally  responsible 
before  the  police  and  the  law  for  everything  his  union 

did.  Thev  were  the  celebrated  immunes  of  the  ancient 

%/ 

world.24  It  is  thoroughly  recorded  that  the  immunes 
under  the  great  Solonic  dispensation  were  exempt  from 
military  duty  and  that  they  were  accorded  many  privi¬ 
leges. 

Dr.  Lightfoot,  after  remarking  that  Tychicus  was 
charged  by  Paul  to  deliver  his  messages  in  Asia  Minor 

/3ovAevTrjf  tcarecneevaera  to  ep-itpoerOev  ervi'iepoverrov  eavreo  ks  ’  An  o  Wot  veto  viu,  ice  yv 
vcliki  avrov  MeArtVrj,  tee  tee  ‘ Aerie AtjttuxSjj  eyy ot'ens,  tee  ols  avros  nepiuiv 

BovAijOfl.  Et  be  ns  enL\eLprjaei.  Selvae  erepov ,  Herron  avriv  npo$  rov  ’Irjcrovv 
\ptar6v. 

24  Gorius,  Mon.  sive  Columb.,  p.  65,  in  quoting  the  inscription  of  Tyran- 
nus,  the  emancipated  slave  who  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  an  im¬ 
mune  who  gave  and  dedicated  the  columbarium:  “Tyrannus  Verna.  Tab. 
apparitor  sacris  omnium  immunis.”  etc.  On  the  quality  of  the  immune,  Go- 

rius  remarks:  “ . ac  propria  significatio  hujus  vocis  immunis  affera- 

tur.  Neque  enim  ea  nunc  primum  prodit  in  lucem;  quum  in  vetustis  in- 
scriptis  saxis,  plures  immunes  facti  legantur  verum  in  quo  consistat  immu- 
nitas  libertis  data,  de  qua  hactenus  viri  docti  siluere,  profecto  haud  facile 
dictu  est.  Immunitas  igitur  duplici  modo  considerari  potest;  vel  in  quan¬ 
tum  ad  rem  civilem;  vel  ad  rem  sacram;  plures  vero  sunt  causae  quibus 

variis  personis  dari  potuit .  Immunitas  quoque  dabatur  non  modo  Pro- 

vinciis,  municipiis,  coloniis,  magistratiLus,  collegiis,  verum  etiam  viris  op 
time  de  iisdem  meritis;  vel  pro  aliquo  temporis  spatio,  vel  perpetuo.” 
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or  proconsular  Asia,  says:  “The  two  names,  Tychicus 
and  Onesimus  occur  in  proximity  in  the  Phrygian  in¬ 
scriptions  found  at  Altentash,  Benisoa.”25  Now,  if  the 
churches  of  proconsular  Asia  were  planted  in  the  eranoi 
as  claimed,  Tychicus,  as  well  as  Onesimus  after  his  en¬ 
franchisement,  could  have  been  very  important  and  re¬ 
sponsible  kurioi,  not  only  at  Colossm  and  the  towns  on 
the  Lycus,  but  all  over  Asia  Minor,  and  so  come  into 
the  inscriptions  of  the  masons,  dyers  and  others. 

Our  suspicion  that  the  House  of  Philemon,  the  re¬ 
puted  owner  of  the  slave  Onesimus  was  not  a  private 
one  but  the  temple  of  a  guild,  is  strongly  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  converted  under  some  occult 
circumstances  by  Paul ;  but  as  this  apostle  refused  to 
have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  economic  side 
of  the  movement,  carefully  confining  himself  to  the 
spiritual  although  obliged  to  use,  plant  into  and  re¬ 
ceive  sustenance  from  these  unions,  we  are  left  quite 
in  the  dark.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  besides  furnishing  their  members,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  bond  and  free  with  food  at  a  common  table,  cloth¬ 
ing,  work,  housing  and  entertainment,  likewise  se¬ 
cured  the  enfranchisement  of  their  slave  members,  long 
before  and  long  after  the  Advent.  Philemon  was  a  re¬ 
sponsible  director  of  some  powerful  guild  or  union  at 
Colossse.  He  was  lord  of  a  household,26  and  certainlv 
in  the  capacity  in  which  we  find  him,  a  great  man. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  he  was  invested  with 
this  power  by  the  law,  making  his  dignity,  “kuriou,” 
under  the  Solonic  dispensation  as  seen  in  the  fragment 
joreserved  in  the  Digest. 

Another  great  character  who  must  likewise  necessa¬ 
rily  go  along  with  us  is  the  celebrated  Papias,  whose 
book,  the  Expositio  Oraculorum,  is  completely  lost. 
Every  evidence  extant  shows  that  this  lost  work  must 

25  Bock.,  CIG.,  3857'',  “A adas  <t>iAepa)TOs  Kai  r)  Selva  aurois  eri  *ai  Tux* 

ifcos  Kai  ’A/u ,/xla  rd  reicva  avr&v'  Kai  A7)p.rjTp<os  aSe\(f)u>,  Kal  2u>Tt/trj  /cat  ’  ArandvTr} 
TeKvcp  fjLvrj/jLtjs  \dpiv.  '’HAio?  Aarv7ros,  T v\ikov  aSe\<t>ov  erel/ar/ae,”  More  than  a 
dozen  inscriptions  already  found  at  Altentash  Benisoa,  all  representing  un¬ 
ions,  show  that  this  place  was  a  hive  of  industry. 

26Lightfoot,  Colloss.:  tt)  » car’  oIkov  crov  exicArjcria.  “Philemon  had  placed 
his  house,”  ie.  oIki .a,  honored  and  enlarged  in  the  N.  T.  with  the  title  of 
enK.\r)(jLa ,  “at  the  disposal  of  the  Christians  at  Colcssas  for  their  religious 
and  social  gatherings.”  But  this  very  House  was  standing  and  also  prob¬ 
ably  the  temple  and  out-houses  and  the  grave-yard,  when  Theodoret  wrote, 
about  A.D.  440:  “IldAtv  Se  el  ice  16  QiKruuov)  rac  KoAoccrac.  Kai  6  oiKia  Se  avmS 
fiexpi  tov  jrapdi/ros  /mc/aerjuce.” 
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have  expounded  the  full  economic  scheme  of  the  early 
Christianity  as  originally  formulated  in  the  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation  of  Jesus.  A  fragment  of  this  book  attributed  to 
Epaphros,  or  as  some  say  Papias,  comes  down  to  us 
through  Eusebius,  who  quoted  the  passage  relating  to 
the  great  advantages  of  socialism  over  competing  indi¬ 
vidualism.27  The  valuable  book  of  Epaphros  gave  the 
rules  of  socialism  as  laid  down  by  Peter  and  John,  and 
which  we  are  afraid  Paul  suppressed  or  if  not  Paul  him¬ 
self,  the  prelates  who  afterwards  came  and  drove  out 
and  burned  the  vestiges  of  that  grand  culture  planted 
by  the  early  fathers. 

This  Epaphros  or  Epaphroditus  was  a  Christian  ora¬ 
tor  at  Colossm,  under  Philemon  and  his  church  was  a 
union  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  believed  that  he  con¬ 
verted  the  freedman  Epictetus  who  gave  philosophical 
dissertations  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  make  of  this 
cluster  of  manufacturing  cities  on  the  Lycus,  another 
Athens.  However,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  great  lame 
orator  was  ever  converted.  Epaphros  is  credited  with 
the  dangerous  but  honored  task  of  carrying  Paul’s  letter 
to  the  Philippians,  and  thus,  like  Tychicus,  of  being  an¬ 
other  post  office  messenger  for  the  early  movement.28 
An  inscription  has  been  found,  and  is  much  commented 
on  of  late  years,  which  is  recorded  in  the  body  of  Greek 
inscriptions  under  number  3865i.  It  was  discovered 
at  Trajanapolis,  is  very  aged  and  winterworn,  but  legi¬ 
ble  enough  to  exhibit  three  important  names,  two  of 
which  are  in  our  canonical  scriptures  and  the  other 
apocryphal.  These  names  are  Papias,  Trophymus  and 
Tychicus.29 

27  Epaphros,  Lost  Book,  Fragment,  iv.,  trans.of  Ante-JXicine  Fathers.  Frag¬ 
ment,  iv.,  speaks  of  the  good  time  coming  in  which  “vines  shall  grow  hav 
ing  each  10,000  branches,  and  each  branch  10,000  twigs;  and  each  true  twig 
10,000  shoots;  and  every  one  of  the  shoots  10,000  clusters;  and  on  every 
cluster,  10,000  grapes:  and  every  grape  when  pressed  will  give  25  metres  of 
wine.  In  like  manner  a  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  10,000  grains,  and  ev¬ 
ery  grain  10,000  more.  The  whole  is  intended  as  a  wild  and  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  immense  fruits  of  socialism  as  compared  with  the  stingy 
things  the  workman  now  realizes. 

38, Philippians,  Epaphroditus  carried  this  message  from  Rome,  A.D.  62 
“Ilpbs  ©iAi7rir»j'Tiov?  eypa<(>r)  ai r'o  ‘Puiurjs  Si’  ’Ena<t>po6i.Tov. 

29  CIG.,  3865> :  “nan-mas  Tpo$t/u.ov  <cat  Tvxi/ojs.’’  Waddington,  in  Le  Bas, 
Inscr.,  718,  tells  us  that  it  is  from  Trajanapolis.  and  belongs  to  the  yea>- 
199;  but  according  to  Ramsay,  this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  heroes  of 
the  epitaph  we*,  of  that  date.  On  the  contrary,  this  inscription  set  up 
hi  A.D.  69  or  70,  ui.„  have  caused  the  arrest  and  ciucitixion  of  the  whole 
brotherhood.  But  the  calm  of  199  just  before  the  persecution  of  Severus 
broke  out  in  202,  gave  the  unions  boldness  to  set  up  the  epitaph. 
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Tychicus,  as  we  liave  seen,  was  Paul’s  letter  carrier, 
and  journeyed  the  distance  from  Rome  to  Ephesus  for 
that  purpose.  Trophemus  is  a  well-known  name  in  the 
Bible,  being  mentioned  repeatedly.  He  traveled  with 
Tychicus  and  Paul  on  long  journeyings.  He  was  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  great  riot  when  Paul  was 
denounced  as  a  ring-leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 
It  is  now  as  much  as  proved  that  the  two  names  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  inscription  3865z  are  no  other  than  genuine 
mentions  of  these  men.  Furthermore,  they  blindly 
bring  out  the  information  that  they  represent  a  guild 
of  the  dyers.30  We  shall  now  bring  in  evidence  as 
proof  of  the  dense  mist  under  which  these  labor  organ¬ 
izations  were  befogged,  the  already  celebrated  and  much 
debated  inscription  of  one  which  is  described  by  Dr. 
Ramsay. 

This  is  No.  3857 1  in  the  Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions. 
Similar  specimens  have  been  found  by  M.  Le  Blant  in 
Italy  and  Gaul.  There  was  found  at  Altentash  Benisoa 
the  ancient  ruin  in  southwest  Phrygia,  near  Palestine 
and  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  what  we  have  distinguished 
as  a  hive  of  christianized  trade  and  labor  unions  all  de¬ 
stroyed  and  annihilated  as  we  shall  show,  by  the  terri¬ 
ble  massacre  of  Diocletian,  a  stone,  whose  lettering 
from  outside  appearance  was  read  as  a  strictly  pagan 
inscription.31  Closer  inspection,  however,  showed  that 
it  had  a  cross  on  the  top,  proving  it  to  be  Christian  and 
certain  mason’s  tools  such  as  the  trowel  which  lay  at  the 
bottom,  proved  likewise  that  the  Euphron,  Tatias  and 
Onesimus  it  mentioned  were  not  only  masons  but  repre¬ 
sented  the  masons’  trade  organization  in  considerable 
numbers.  Thus  the  Christians  were  glad  to  find  refuge 
and  a  pleasant,  cod  genial  and  inviting  nest  among  the 
old  Solonic  unions,  driving  at  that  time  the  industries 

30  it  has  been  found  that  CIG.,  nos.  3857c,  3857  r,  3865  i,  2918,  3665,  1625, 
3495,  3173,  3304,  dyers,  3846,  3846*,  3847,  3827,  3846  P,  3879.  3983,  3902,  3962, 
3962,  as  well  as  Muratorius,  pp.  DCCCCXIII.,  MCCCXCIV.,  MMLV.,  are 
all  unions  under  the  Solonic  law.  The  archaeologists  err  a  trifle  in  de¬ 
nominating  them  guilds.  The  term  should  be  trade  union. 

31  CIG.  3857*:  “  Ev</>pum  *e  Tana?  'AcrK\r)nid8r)  r<£  tckv u>  ^oivtc?.  OvJjtn- 

/mo?  *cai - row?  eavTu)v  ycmei?  ks  a8e\<f>bv  eTei/xrjaai'.  “At  first,”  says 

Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg. ,  II.,  p.  489,  no.  366,  “it  was  passed  off  as  in  or¬ 
dinary  pagan  inscription.”  But  fortunately,  M.  Perrot.,  Exploratio  Arch,  de 
la  Galatie,  p.  125,  made  a  fresh  copy,  and  observed  the  cross  at  the  top, 
marking  the  religion  of  the  deceased,  while  mason’s  tools  at  the  bottom, 
indicate  the  occupation.  In  id.,  3857 c,  Tarei?  or  Tana?  is  the  son  of  Tychi¬ 
cus.  This  makes  the  family  to  have  been  masons  by  .rade.  The  union 
which  honors  them  in  this  epitaph  was  a  masons’  union. 
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of  the  world  and  living  in  a  perfect  socialism,  which  af¬ 
ter  two  thousand  years,  is  destined,  as  Jesus  intimated, 
to  swell  out  and  cover  and  engross  political  economy 
and  end  in  the  perfect  political  state.  These  beautiful 
specimens  show  the  true  origin  of  socialism  in  our  vale 
of  tears. 

Thus  we  have,  in  bringing  to  the  front  this  one  man 
Tychicus,  accompanied  by  Onesimus  the  post  office 
offtcals  of  primitive  life,  an  epimelites  or  trade  union 
manager  of  that  great  power  recognized  under  the 
Roman  law  as  authority  working  in  an  occult  function 
with  Christianity,  for  the  spread  of  its  doctrine  that  no 
man  or  woman  who  joined  its  scheme  of  salvation  need 
suffer  if  he  would  work,  earn,  feed  and  be  happy  at  the 
common  board. 

In  our  dissertation  on  Tychicus,  we  must  therefore 
train  such  Biblical  characters  as  Trophemus,32  Apphias, 
Onesimus  and  Philemon  into  line  because  thev  were  in 
a  certain  respect,  all  associated  together.  We  are  leap¬ 
ing  into  no  wild  conclusion  when  we  argue  that  these 
men  had  each  his  functions  mapped  out  to  him  by  the 
business  union  over  whose  economical  interests  he  pre¬ 
sided,  and  that  when  that  warm,  thrifty,  nest-like  broth¬ 
erhood  became  converted  to  the  new  Word  of  promise 
and  undertook  the  unctious  work  of  culture,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  old-time  habits,  they  were  more 
than  ever  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  their  burial 
clause  in  the  law  and  present  in  their  visible  phases  of 
life  only  the  sepulchral  drapery  of  death  and  the  tomb. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  deftly  told  us  that:  “the  Christians 
were  first  recognized  by  the  Roman  government  as  col¬ 
leges  of  burial,  and  protected  by  this  recognition,  doubt¬ 
less  held  their  meetings  for  religious  worship.”  And  he 
clearly  recognizes  in  the  same  sentence  that  they  held 
these  meetings  in  their  own  temples  with  which  they 
were  invariably  provided,  when  he  adjoins,  that:  “there 
is  no  clear  example  of  a  separate  building  set  apart  for 
Christian  worship  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  before  the  third  century.”33 

32  See  index  to  this  Vol.  Trophemus  etc.,  for  inscriptions  found  men¬ 
tioning  these  names  as  officers  in  trade  unions.  They  are  uow  regarded  by 
several  of  the  most  penetrating  inscription  readers,  as  the  very  same  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible. 

83  We  cannot  do  better  for  our  argument  than  to  here  repeat  this  au¬ 
thor’s.  own  illustration  substantiating  this;  Acts,  xii.,  72;  re 

ini  Trjv  oiKiav  rijs  Mapi'as . ov  r)(Tav  LKavoi  <rvvr)dpoi(T)jievoi.  k, t.A.  and 
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The  new  word  of  promise  had  one  of  its  principal  and 
greatest  charms,  in  that  it  gave  all  the  down- trod  den 
branch  of  mankind  a  soul,  a  right  to  marry  and  have  a 
family,  and  a  right  to  aspire  to  full  man  and  woman¬ 
hood — great  thoughts,  fraught  with  hopes  and  blessed¬ 
ness.  The  old  gods  and  godesses  adorned  by  these  So- 
lonic  unions  from  early  ages  down,  and  subscribed  to 
as  divinities,  had  never  offered  them  this.  They  had 
dared  to  hope  for  the  advent  of  their  long-expected  pa¬ 
gan  messiah,  but  alas,  he  or  she  had  never  come  and 
their  condition,  especially  just  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
quests,  was  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  They 
were  disappointed.  They  were  reasonable  and  listened 
to  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  endorsed  the  new 
Word  of  promise  which  Cybele,  Minerva,  Kotytto  and 
Dionysus  never  gave  Thus  it  was  the  poor  and  lowly 
and  not  the  high-born  and  wealthy  class  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  original  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  finely 
built  churches  they  planted,  but  in  the  old,  omnipresent 
pre-christian  kuriakse,  one  of  which,  as  thousands  of 
their  chiseled  monuments  testify,  belonged  to  each  of 
the  brotherhoods  under  the  Solonic  law. 

But,  as  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  entrance  into 
a  Solonic  eranos,  and  impossible,  unless  the  candidates, 
after  a  veritable  dokimasia  or  scrutiny,  proved,  that,  he 
or  she  was  hagios,  eusebes,  and  agathos,  34  or  morally 
pure,  honest,  not  covetous,  but  good,  he  could  not  en¬ 
ter  any  more  than  a  camel  could  enter  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle.  But  fortunately  for  the  aspirant  there  was 
a  door.  In  the  union  this  door  was  the  thura  tou  ku- 
riou,  passage  to  the  lord.  In  the  later  initiation  it  was 
the  thura  tou  kuriou,  the  door  of  Jesus.36  Until  this 

Rom.,  xvi.,  14,  15:  tous  aw  avrocs  afieA</>ovs,  tous  aw  auTOis  aavTas  ayious. 
Here  the  ayios  of  the  old  pre-christian  unions  comes  in.  See  Chap.  XIII., 
passim.  And  yet  again,  Clement,  Recogn.,  x.,  71:  “  Theophilus.  .domus  suae 
ingentem  basilicam  ecclesiae  nomine  consecraret.”  These  basilicae  are  now 
coming  to  light  from  under-ground  Rome,  as  the  secret  school  rooms  of 
these  very  burial  unions,  a  thing  made  possible  by  the  above-mentioned 
burial  clause  already  described. 

at  “  ‘Ayios  *ai  «vae/3rjs  *a'c  dya&bs.''  This  law  of  the  unions,  was  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  now  celebrated  stone,  Rangab6,  Antiquitis  HilUniques,  no.  881, 
lines  9,  24.  Supra,  p.  260;  CIG.,  126,  It  is  the  great  Nopos  epaviaTwv,  Fouc., 
Ass.  Rfl.,  no.  20,  p.  202.  It  reads:  “*0  ap^iepaviaTijs  *ai  o  ypappartvs  xai 
oi  rapiai  xai  awfiucoi*  «ara>a av  fie  oCtoi  *Arjpa>Toi  Kara  eros  \<opis  too  irp o- 
aTaTou  opoAeirwp  fie  eis  rov  fiiov  avrov  6  eni  rjpalov  KaraAtj<i>eif’  avfave'ru)  *e 
6  epav 0?  ejri  <f>iAoreipuai«*  ei  fie  r is  pa xae  rj  ffopvfiovs  *eiv<w  <£cuvoito,  infl aA- 
Aeadw  tou  epavou,  jjrjpioupevos  Tais  SurAais.  k.t.A,  The  stone  is  here  bro¬ 
ken  and  illegible. 

3o  Ignatius  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  II.,  23;  “He  is  the  door  of  the 
Father:  0upa  tou  aarpo?  eanv.” 
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memorable  revolution  in  human  ethics  the  poor  had  no 
Father.  The  Roman  gens  law  of  primogeniture  was 
opposed  to  it.  It  would  lead  to  equalization.  The 
touch  of  a  workman  was  regarded  as  a  taint.  He  had 
not  even  a  promise  of  immortality.  He  was  cursed.  Je¬ 
sus,  the  new  and  last  messiah,  was  his  first  promise 
and  it  yielded  the  socially  submerged  millions  a  mighty 
comfort. 

Uprightness  was  the  prerequisite  as  in  contrast  with 
our  present  political  thieves  and  legalized  rascals.  Le¬ 
galized  under  the  common  generalities  of  Solonism, 
they  tended  toward  purity.  They  had  laws  of  their 
own;  were  governed  by  rules  of  their  own;  and  even 
had  strict  laws  against  immorality,  conspiracy,  all  forms 
of  wrong  doing  and  were  growing  to  be  self-ruling 
and  correct.86  Their  celebrated  thura  tou  theou,  door  of 
Jesus,  as  it  was  later  known  in  Christian  times,  meant  in 
reality,  nothing  other  than  this  leaping  the  rigid  and 
to  some,  impassable  bar  of  initiation;37  and  it  is  now 
known  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  as  conversion  and 
joining  the  church.  In  the  days  of  Tychicus,  Phile¬ 
mon,  Trophemus  and  Epaphros  it  meant  more ;  it  meant 
the  economic  membership  as  well;  for  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  passing  the  dokimasia  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  brotherhood,  furnished 
immediately  with  something  to  do,  and  invited  to  the 
common  table  and  all  the  bounties  of  fraternity.  This 

36  We  have  several  inscriptions  which  lay  down  their  inside  law  against 
disorders.  They  were  willing  under  the  original  terms  of  the  Solonic  law, 
to  follow  that  statute;  they  followed  the  civil  and  political  existing  forms; 
they  used  vop.o s  for  law  or  rule;  ayopa  for  meeting;  \f/Tj<l>ianara  for  decisions 
and  resolutions;  managers  and  rulers  were  apxovres.  Demosth.,  Pro  Corona, 
§  259.  Dr.  Oehler  has  kindly  furnished  us,  in  his  manuscript,  the  follow¬ 
ing  references: 

In  der  Itanos  lesen  wir  im  Eide  der  Burger:  ovSe  avkkoyov  ovSe  avvoj- 
poiaav  iroi-qaeu)  eiri  T<j>  Kaxiutv i  ra?  jroAeos  r/  ruv  jroAtrwv,  ovde  aAAw  avvecraiop-ai 
ovSevi.”  But  this  must  have  been  some  resolution  against  them  or  pre¬ 
scribing  for  them  by  outside  citizens.  For  the  one  of  their  own,  regarding 
political  action,  see  supra,  p.  617,  note  78.  For  an  inscription  of  an  eranos, 
giving  its  self-constituted  rules  against  riot,  see  Foucart,  Ass.  Eel.,  p.  42: 
“Si  quelqu’  un  excite  des  batailles  ou  des  tumultes,  qu'  il  soit  chass6  de 
1’  erane.”  For  the  Greek  text  of  this  important  find,  see  id.,  no.  20,  lines 
40-2:  “Ei  Se  ns  p-d-xa ?  tj  dopvfi ovs  Keividv  <f>a iVoito,  ejtjSaAAecrdw  roi)  ipavov.”  The 
same  severe  rule  of  the  Roman  collegia  appears  in  the  typical  inscription 
of  Lanuvium:  “Si  quis  autem  in  opprobrium  alteralterius  dixerit,  aut 
tumultuatus  fuerit  ei  multa  esto,  HS.  N.”  and  considerable  more.  See 
Vol.  I.,  p.  357.  Again,  Oehler,  MSS.:  “Erwiihnt  werden:  crvvu>poaia.i  in 
einer  Inschrift  aus  Kythraea  auf  Kypros:  Le  Bas,  III.,  2767,  dann  in  Kibyra: 
Le  Bas,  III.,  1212:  Karakvaavra  crwiopoaiar  peyakrjv  ra  /maAurra  kvirovaar  ttjv 
irokiv." 

37  It  meant  what  it  said;  &vpa  rov  Kvpiov,  ie.,  the  door  to  the  lord,  way 
to  the  man  at  tne  helm  of  the  union  where  plenty  was,  and  dangers  were 
past. 
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great  economy,  was,  carried  out  as  afterwards  agreed 
upon  by  Peter,  James,  Paul  and  Titus  at  Jerusalem.38 
There  they  all  agreed,  after  the  experience  with  Deme¬ 
trius  and  the  silversmiths  whose  unions  had  protested 
against  the  narrow  and  bigoted  preaching  of  Paul, 
threatening  to  throw  the  multitudes  of  workmen  out  of 
employment.  They  agreed  and  Paul  dropped  it.  The 
episode  of  Diotrephes  belongs  here.  At  that  moment 
there  was  started  a  great  wrangle  about  the  gnostic 
liomoousian  or  which  in  fact  was  little  other  than  a  dis¬ 
cussion  protracted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  over 
this  word.  It  meant  equal  distribution  of  property; 
for  ousia  is  the  Greek  for  possessions  or  property,  and 
homos,  also  homoios  prefixed  makes  this  remarkable 
word  which  caused  a  discussion  lasting  centuries  with 
the  Gnostics.  It  was  a  compound,  born  at  that  very 
time;  for  though  we  have  the  two  words  in  common 
use  in  the  classics,  we  fail  to  find  the  compound  in  use 
before  the  wrangling  over  it  set  in.  The  whole  Gnostic 
embroglio  was  fallacious,  misleading,  useless  and  not 
worthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  old  Solonic  law  which  centuries  before  had  cre¬ 
ated  and  legalized  the  unions,  made  a  special  provision 
that  the  property  belonging  to  them  should  be  held  in 
common  and  should  belong  to  no  one  person  but  to  all 
alike.  It  was  ratified  at  Rome  and  occupied  a  line  of 
statutory  scripture  in  the  Twelve  Tables.39  When 
probed  down  it  will  be  found  that  about  this  time  the 
guilds  of  the  Solonic  and  Numan  dispensation  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  property.  Dion  Cassius  has  told  us 
that  Domitian  and  Nerva  40  killed  the  members,  as  we 
have  proved,  and  confiscated  their  ousia  or  property. 

5,3  Acts,  xv.,  19,  29.  The  Epistle  of  James  touches  strongly  upon  this 
celebrated  agreement  and  reconciliation. 

39  Dirksen,  Zwolf  Tafeln.  “  Der  Romische  Staat  vergonnte  urspringlich 
lediglich  den  Gewerben,  die  den  Bediirfnissen  des  Krieges  und  des  Gottes- 
dienstes  zuntichst  frohnten,  seinen  unmittelbaren  Schutz  und  eine  selbs- 
stiind  ige  Comrnunalverfassung. ’  ’ 

40  Dion  Cass.,  LXVIII.,  1.  The  modern  writers  are  all  agreed  that  he 
means  the  chr.  It  was  immediately  after  Domitian’s  persecution  quoted  in 
Section  Domitian.  from  Dion,  LXVII.,  14.  and  shows  that  Nerva  also  per¬ 
secuted,  or  at  least,  killed  many  chr.  In  the  quotation  referred  to,  plain 
mention  is  made  of  their  property,  Dion  calls  ova ia:  “Kai  6  Nepoua?  roes 
re  Kpii'op.ei'oi;?  eir’  aaefieia  arbrjxe,  *ai  t o£?  <t>evyovrag  KaTr/yaye’  rovs  ri  SovAovs 
Kat  touv  e^t\ev6fpovs,  tovs  tols  SeanoTats  a<burv  emfiovSevaa.i’Tas ,  iravras  arriKTen  e. 
Kai  -rot?  pee  tolovtois  ovS’  aAAo  r i  ey*A r)pa  C7ri$ep'sii'  end  tovs  Searroras  e<t>r)Ke 
toi?  Se  Sr)  aAAoi?  ovt  aaifieias,  oiir  'IovfidbcoC  /3iou  KaratTiacdac  ruas  avve^uvprjaK 
rroAAoi  Si  Kai  ruv  av/co^ai'TJjcrd^Twi’,  OdvaTov  KaraSi.Ka.a^r)aav’  iv  dts  «ai  2epas  ijy 
o  <tnSoao4>os. 
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So  here  in  Asia  Minor  they  owned  many  small  proper¬ 
ties  because  there  were  many  organizations.  The  sum 
of  these  petty,  innocent  properties  was  an  immense 
property  which  the  grasping  potentates  got.  A  princi¬ 
pal  office  of  the  deacons  was  to  hold  sacred  this  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  each  union.41  Emile  Levasseur  hints 
to  us  that  the  Roman  trade  unions  were  planted  into  by 
the  Christians  down  to  the  days  of  Gratian  and  Hono- 
ius.  He  further  thinks  it  was  enormous,  and  quotes 
the  law,  suppressing  the  yet  remaining  paganism  in  the 
unions  of  wood-workers,  and  others  still  paying  hom¬ 
age  to  pagan  divinities.42 

Philemon  was  a  metonym  for  play-actor  and  occurs 
quite  frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  so  that  only  one  or 
two  are  recognized  belonging  to  this  individual  charac¬ 
ter  now  being  considered.43  The  opening  of  Paul’s 
noted  letter  to  Philemon.44  A  short  distance  from  the 
old  and  now  demolished  city  of  Colossae,  in  a  town 
called  Aphrodisias  where  these  pleasurable  unions  were 
plentiful  is  found  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
Philemon  as  well  as  Onesimus,  and  it  is  considered  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  former  influence  of  these  men  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  In  the  same  manner,  these  ancient  records  occur, 
bearing  the  names  of  Epaphros,  Trophemus,  Tychicus, 
and  some  of  them  are  quoted  by  the  epigraphical  critics 
of  our  seminaries  as  having  been  the  identical  charac¬ 
ters  of  Bible  mention.  Their  children  and  their  chil¬ 
drens’  children  who,  more  tenderly  than  is  usual,  loved 
the  precious  names  of  the  original  founders,  come  like- 

41  Origen,  In  Matth.,  tom.  xvi.,  §22,  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  «5id- 
kovo?,  says  :  “  'Oi  Siolkovoi  fiiaKOuvre?  ra  rrjs  eKKArjalas  xptifxaTa.”  This  was  the 
same  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christians  began  to  plant  into  them ;  and 
the  same  names  were  used.  The  deacons  had  charge  of  the  property. 

42Levass.,  Hist.  Glass.  Oui\,  I.,  p.  57 :  “II  est  certain  que  les  colleges  posse- 
daient  des  temples  et  des  terrains  eonsacres  an  culte  d’  une  grande  etendue 
puisque  Gratian  et  Ilonorius  eurent  soin  de  les  mentionner  en  ordonnant 
la  confiscation  de  proprietes  qui  servaient  encore  a  la  religion  paaenne:  “Cod 
Theod.,  xvi.,  tit.  x.,  1.  20,  ann.  415:  “Omnia  loca  quae  frediani,  quae  dendro- 
phori,  quae  singula  quaeque  nomina  et  professiones  gentilitiae  tenuerunt 
epholis  (epulis)  vel  sumptibus  deputata,  fas  est,  hoc  errore  submota,  com¬ 
pendia  nostrae  domus  sullivare.’’  Cicero  distinguishes  between  the  gentile 
and  the  slave  races  as  follows:  “  Gentiles  sunt  qui  inter  se  eodem  nomine 
sunt,  qui  ab  ingenuis  oriundi  sunt,  quorum  majorum  nemo  servitutem  ser- 
vivit,  qui  capite  non  sunt  diminuti.”  Cic.,  Top.,  vi.,  29. 

43  in  Greek  was  a  play-actor.  Aristot.,  Rliet.,  III.,  42. 

44Lightfoot.  Coloss..'  p.  331,  Greek  text,  reveals  that  Philemon’s  House 
was  no  other  than  an  e/c/cAjjiria  of  the  old  initiates,  apparently  Dionysan, 
of  which  Philemon  was  an  archon  or  bishop.  CIG.,  2782:  “OA.  ’Air<£ia? 
apxiepeia;  Atria?,  ptr/rpa?  /tai  aSeA $r}?  /cai  pap.p.rj?  avvK\i)TiKUiV,  $iAo7raTpi$o?.”  k. 
t.A.  Apphias  was  chief  priestess  of  the  union,  at  first  a  strictly  pagan, 
business  concern,  but  afterwards  christianized. 
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wise  later,  in  the  tombs  prepared  for  them.  It  is  a 
strange  history  of  departed  socialism. 

In  winding  up  our  notes  on  Tychicus  and  his  cele¬ 
brated  companions,  we  must  again  refer  to  Epictetus 
the  cripple  and  emancipated  slave  of  Colossse.  Epaph- 
ras,  his  christianized  friend,  was  a  fellow  prisoner  of 
Paul  at  Rome,  though  he  planted  Christianity  among 
the  unions  of  Hierapolis.  In  A.D.  66  he  was  again  with 
Epictetus  the  moralist,  who  approached  very  nearly  to 
Christianity.  Though  a  native  of  Hierapolis,  only  seven 
miles  from  Colossae,  they  often  met  and  knew  each 
other.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  both  fellow  initiates  of 
Cybele.  They  both  underwent  long  suffering  for  their 
almost  similar  faith;  in  such  sad,  struggling  advocates 
we  find  these  origins  of  socialism  always  in  the  poor, 
the  unrecognized,  the  lowly.  All  are  seen  to  have  been 
low,  poor  and  mean,  though  they  announced  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Many  other  very  suggestive  inscriptions45  occur 
which  are  being  lately  pointed  out  by  the  epigraphists 
as  containing  scripture  names  and  are  listed  as  guilds 
or  unions. 

Let  us  now  undertake  a  synthetic  analysis  and  history 
of  Luke.  Were  it  not  for  the  late  discovery  of  much 
monumental  evidence,  and  had  we  nothing  more  than 
what  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  New  Testament 
with  comments  by  the  early  fathers  and  historians,  we 
should  be  unable  to  tell  this  story.  But  fortunately  for 
us,  there  have  sprung  into  light  several  statements 
about  him,  which  tell  in  epitaphic  fashion  much  to  ex¬ 
cite  interest.  Ernest  Kenan  obtained  for  his  researches 
enough  to  cause  his  remark  that  Luke  was  an  ebionite 
who  thoroughly  opposed  the  holding  of  individual  prop¬ 
erty.  He  also  says  that  he  was  a  full-blood  Jew.46  Paul 
called  him  his  fellow-laborer;  indeed  they  must  have 
been  together,  and  none  could  have  been  more  intimate 
with  the  apostles.47  He  knew  all  the  details  regarding 
the  work  of  the  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  and  so 

45  CIG.,  3857 u:  ‘  ‘  Ovr)cnpo<;  <bi\epu>Ta.To<;  eri  £u>v  avr  rols  jraifitois  /xoS  4>i- 
\riT(t>  Kal  KaAAiyeveia  /cal  Ovqcript),  crvi >  yapppw  Eutvxiojj  per  a  too  eyyo- 
vov  BaciAtou  inoiriaaper  prript)^  x°LP11''”  On  one  apparently  very  valuable 
reference  to  Luke,  if  we  read  aright,  See  Dion  Chrysostom,  quoted  by  Th. 
Reinach,  in  Bull,  de  Cor.  Helenique,  1896,  p.  380. 

46  Renan,  Lift  of  Jesus,  p.  36,  of  Eng.  trans. 

47  Epist.  Phil,,  24:  Map/cos,  ’  Apiarap^o^,  Ar)pas.  Aov/ta?,  oi  arvvepy ot  pov. 
Coloss.,  iv.,  11,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  “beloved  physician.”  That 
Luke  was  quinquennal  to  the  order  of  medical  doctors,  we  now  proceed  to 
prove  by  the  ancient  carvings  on  the  none 
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likewise  of  Paul,  being  able  as  tlieir  historian  to  write 
an  account  w  hich  has  been  declared  by  eminent  critics, 
Guizot  among  the  rest,  to  be  a  compend  of  true  history. 

But  although  Hebrew,  speaking  that  tongue,  he  was 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  probably  of  Tlos,  in  Cilicia 
and  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  three  lan¬ 
guages  which  he  constantly  used;  the  Greek,  Syriac  and 
Hebrew.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  often  speaks  in 
the  second  person,  showing  that  on  the  voyage  through 
Macedonia  he  must  have  seen  and  known  Lydia,  the 
member  of  the  dyers’  union48  and  traveled  with  the 
evangelist  party  to  Troas.  If  Demas  was  Demetrius,  as 
critics  say,  then  Luke  knew  him;  and  the  great  length 
and  care  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  strike  of  the  image 
makers  at  Ephesus  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius, 
shows  that  he  in  all  probability  was  present,  and  lent 
his  influence  in  a  wise  direction,  rescuing  his  friends 
from  harm.  But  being  with  John  and  Peter  in  sympa¬ 
thy,  he  must  have  sided  with  Demetrius  against  Paul’s 
bigotry  and  in  favor  of  upholding  the  workmen  of  the 
image  makers’  society  in  maintaining  their  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

But  we  have  other  remarkable  proof  of  Luke  being 
not  only  a  friend  and  co-worker  with  Paul,  but  an  other¬ 
wise  historical  character.  One  epigraph  recorded  in  the 
Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions  brings  this  out.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  we  have  two  others,  and  no  two  of  all  an¬ 
aglyphs  are  recorded  by  the  same  archaeologist.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  reproduction  of  these  three  gems  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  corroboration  of  our  argument  that  true 
Christianity  was  planted  in  the  ancient  Solonic  unions, 
it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  on  account  of  the 
dangers  from  ever-present  spies  of  the  proconsuls  and 
their  police,  the  poor  fellows  were  constantly  obliged  to 
hide  their  names  and  identity  under  the  veil  proffered 
by  a  studied  occultism.  Thus  Luke  had  many  names. 
He  went  as  Loukos,  Loukios,  Lucanus,  Leukas,  Nicias, 
and  several  other  metonyms  to  suit  various  immediate 
necessities.49 

<8  See  swpra ,  by  referring  to  index,  where  an  account  is  given  of  her, 
together  with  inscriptional  evidences. 

49  Lightfoot,  Coloss.,  p.  239:  “Lucas,  meaning  St  Luke,  is  doubtless  a 
contraction  of  Lucanus.  Several  old  Latin  MSS.  write  out  the  name  Lu- 
canys  in  the  superscription,  just  as  elsewhere  Apollos  is  written  Apolloni¬ 
us.  On  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  name,  see  Epheui.  Epigr..  II.,  p.  28. 
1874.” 
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This  is  one  of  five  inscriptions  memorialized  by  Dr. 
Franz  in  a  monogram  on  Five  Inscriptions  and  Five 
Cities.  Dr.  Wolf  discovered  it  in  the  Anatolian  town 
of  Aliatkoi,  once  Trajanopolis,  where  many  interesting- 
ruins  are  being  studied. 

The  rubric  of  this  great  inscription  reads  agathe 
tyche,  and  is  an  invariable  Christian  sign.  Again,  it  in¬ 
troduces  Luke  as  Nicias  the  conqueror,  meaning  it  per¬ 
haps  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Before  giving  the  full  in¬ 
scription  in  our  note  a  running  paraphrase  is  necessary, 
leaving  our  more  correct  translation  for  the  appendix: 

The  members  in  general  and  council  or  synod  of  the 
koinon  hereby  honor  Nicias  the  adopted  of  Esculapius, 
god  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  whose  Latin  name  is 
Luke,  with  the  gift  of  an  altar,  under  the  august  empe- 
rial  care;  the  same  to  be  a  testimonial  of  ours  during 
his  whole  lifetime.  For  a  long  time  he  has  ministered 
in  charge  of  the  public  works,  governing  with  integrity 
and  efficiency.  He  was  during  two  quinquennalian 
terms,  master  of  the  gymnastic  schools  and  excercises 
being  connected  with  the  schools  of  Tyrannus.60  He 
also  acted  faithfully  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  was 
useful  in  other  work. 

The  reference  made  in  this  inscription  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  Christian;  the  word  be¬ 
ing  anastasis,  which  is  unmistakable.  Besides,  the  fact 
that  he  is  president  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs 
and  which  he  serves,  points  to  that  body  as  being  a 
thiasos  or  koinon.  The  great  activity  of  a  life-time  of 
Luke  here  acknowledged,  together  with  the  date,  his 
being  one  of  the  physicians,  and  all  other  harmonies 
combined,  show  the  recipient  of  the  honors  to  be  Saint 
Luke  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  one  more  word  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Tyr¬ 
annus  61  mentioned  in  this  inscription  and  then  we  will 
produce  in  a  foot-note  the  exact  original  of  the  tablet  it¬ 
self.  This  Tyrannus,  whoever  he  was,  appears  in  a  mul- 

60  This  remarkable  fact  brings  forth  additional  proof  of  what  we  have 
already  said  regarding  the  Schools  of  Tyrannus.  See  our  Index ,  catchwords, 
Tyrannus,  schools ,  etc.  There  is  a  fund  of  curious  information  in  this 
school  of  Tyrannus,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  made  still  more  important  by  the 
recent  discovery  in  the  Columbarium  that  Tyrannus  rendered  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  Rome. 

61  Acts,  xix.,  9:  fie  rives  eoxAi jpvvovro  xal  r/irtidovv,  KcucoXoyovvTes 

ri iv  ofiov  eviorriov  row  irhtj&ovs,  airooras  an'  avritv  dfiiopicrt  to vs  fiadr jxay.  k ad’ 
rjp-epav  fitaAey op.  tv  os  iv  t jj  Tvpavvov  rivos, 
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tiform  manner  throughout  the  Greek  epigraphs  and  is  at 
the  head  of  a  great  columbarium  at  Rome  as  the  man  who 
dedicated,  if  he  did  not  build  the  structure.  As  many 
scholae  are  found  by  De  Rossi  in  under-ground  Rome, 
known  to  have  been  the  secret  retreats  where  the  hid¬ 
ing  unionists,  deep  in  subterranean  vaults,  had  schools, 
occult  meetings,  and  even  common  meals,  so  also  are 
similar  scholae  found  in  some  of  the  deepest  recesses  or 
hypogea  of  this  columbarium  over  whose  main  portal  is 
inscribed  the  dedication  of  Tyrannus.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  Tyrannus  whose 
schools  Luke  mentions  in  his  history  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.52  He  was  himself  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  might  have  been  so  at  Ephesus 
where  the  Asian  school  of  Tyrannus  was.  The  time 
agrees  in  all  the  inscriptions  and  in  the  Bible  mention 
as  being  the  second  half  of  the  first  century,53  and  it  must 
have  extended,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Tiberius,  dur¬ 
ing  whose  reign,  Jesus  had  lived  and  labored,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Luke,  though  a  communist 
was  so  intimate  with  Paul  that  he  accompanied  him  for 
years  and  it  was  he  who,  in  company  with  Titus,  acted 
as  post  messenger,  carrying  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  from  Philippi  to  Corinth,  as  early  as  the  year 
A.D.  57.54  ' 

We  now  come  to  our  account  of  the  second  archaeo¬ 
logical  tablet  containing  the  name  of  Luke.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ramsay  who  first  put  us  on  the 
inspection.  In  the  first  inscription  which  we  have  just 


52  Gorius,  “Mon.  sive  Columb.,”  p.  65.  The  inscription  reads: 

“Tj'rannus,  verna  Tab.  Apparitor. 

Sacris  omnium  immunis. 

Is  dedit.  Ti.  Claudio  Aug.  L.  Veterano. 

Columbarium  totum. 

Is  intulit  Zanthum.  Aug.  L. 

Fratrum  suum. 

Ministri.” 

65  CIG,  3858:  “’O  fijj/xa?  *al  ^  0ovAij  iretfir)<rev  NiKi'aV  ’Aa^AijiriaSajpov 

tov  Kal  XovkloV ,  iepea  2e/3 aaTrjs  EJ/Booa'a?  Sta  /3i'ov,  ayopavop-rjaavra  n'o\vre- 
Aa>s  *al  <TTpaT7]yri<ravTa  ayvi is  *al  yvp.viaiap\r)<TavTa  roSe  irevrerripiKOvs  iya>- 
vas  eirl  IovAias  Sevouijpas  k  ai  Sepovr/viov  HXantTotVas,  Kal  ypap-parevaavra 
ttlcttojs'  Trjy  empe\eiav  vroir/aap.ei’ov  tt)S  avaar  aaeats  '^,vp.p.a\ov.  i<f>r)(iapx ov 
Kal  if  pew,  tov  a&e\<t>ov  avrov.  Collected  by  Bockh.  The  Latin  remarks  of 
the  editor,  Dr.  Frazier  are  to  the  effect  that  this  Nicias  called  also  Lucias 
meaning  Lucas,  was  priest  to  Agrippina,  wife  of  Claudius;  and  refers  to 
coins  of  Akmonia.  “Est  igitur  sacerdos  Augustae  cujusdam.  Jam  quum  in 
nummis  quos  diximus  Acmonensum  Agrippinas  fuisse  sacerdotem.”  Place 
where  found:  “In  vico  Ahatkoi,  in  coemetero  repperit  Baro  Wolfius  Rus¬ 
sia.  See  Franz  Fiinf  Inschriften  und  Filnf  Stiidte  in  Klein  Asien,  p.  6. 

64  “II  Enist.  Cor.,”  at  close:  IIpos  Kopivdiovs  Sevr epa  eypa<f>r)  d’ro  QiKinnun/ 
Trjs  MaKefiori-’a?  5i a  Ti'tou  Kal  Aewca. 
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given,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  actual  parent  was  not 
mentioned,  but  in  lieu  of  this,  his  tutelary  divinity 
the  god  of  medical  professions.  Agreeing  with  Paul's 
mention,  Luke  was  a  physician.  In  the  second  epigraph 
his  father’s  name  was  also  Luke.  We  can  agree  perfectly 
with  Dr.  Ramsay  in  his  suggestion  that  the  circumstance 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  The  work 
of  chiseling  it,  however,  was  not  under  Claudius;  for 
that  would  have  been  very  dangerous.  But  this  au¬ 
thor  fails  to  understand  the  true  Phrygian  meaning  of 
the  word  gerousia  which  occurs  twice  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  He  wants  it  to  mean  some  sort  of  council  of  elders 
or  great  men.  It  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
means  a  trade  guild,  as  Dr.  Oehler  found  by  close  in¬ 
spection;  a  body  of  associates  conducted  the  details  of 
a  considerable  industry  that  had  employed  Luke  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  agent,  just  as  the  red  dyers  of  Laodicea  employed 
Lydia,  or  the  dyers  of  the  same  place  employed,  honored 
and  crowned  Menippus,55  whose  Christian  inscription 
has  recently  been  discovered  at  Mount  Athos.  Dr. 
Oehler  who  visited  them  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
found,  as  he  informs  us  through  valuable  epistolary  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  the  word  gerousia  had  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  a  union  or  thiasos;  and  he  justly  complains 
of  the  misconstruction  put  by  excellent  savants  upon 
the  term,  not  comprehending  that  it  is  a  corporate 
body  of  workingmen.56  The'  gerousia,  twice  mentioned 
in  this  inscription  chiseled  to  the  honor  of  Luke,  is  a 
labor  union57  and  certainly  one  of  those  most  venerated, 
frequently  met  with  among  the  thousands  of  multiform 

55  Oehler,  “MSS.”:  “Interressant  ist  auch  die  Inschrift  aus  Thessalonike: 
Duchesne-Bayet,  “Memoir  sur  une  Mission  au  Mont  Athos,”  p.  52,  n.  83:  die 
a-vrr/deia  toik  nop(f)vpo^a.<juov  hat  den  Menippos  aus  Thiateira  ein  Grabinal  er- 
riehtet;  es  liegt  nahe  auszunehmen,  dass  auch  dieser  Menippos  ein  IIop<f>v- 
oo/3a</)o?  gewesen  sein  und  zu  vergleichen  die  Purpurhandlerin  Lydia  aus 
Thyateira,  welche  in  Philippi  vom  Apostel  Paulus  getauft  wurde.  “Act. 
Apost.,”  xvi.,  14.” 

50  Oehler,  “MSS.”  “Grabmulten  d.  h.  Geldbussen,  welche  wegen  Verletz- 
ung  eines  Grabes  zu  zahlen  sind  (Menadier,  “Qua  Condicione  Ephesei,”  u.s.w., 
p.  59),  behauptet  unrichtig:  *  Ex  qua  natura  gerusiae  pendere  arbitramur, 
quod  totiens  sepulcrorum  lacsorum  poenas  gerusiae  solvendas  esse  statuitur. 
Asia  enim  in  oppidis  privatorum  hominum  collcgio,  nisi  omnino  fallimur, 
nunquam  hoc  evenit.’  T>  It  is  here  seen  that  Dr.  Oehler,  on  the  contrary, 
believes  that  the  Gerusia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  collegium,  and  he  has  else¬ 
where  cited  a  dozen  specimens. 

57  This  is  admitted  by  LGvy,  “Revue  Et.  Qr.,”  1895,  p.  249,  who  says  of 
the  awriyopov  occurring  in  same  inscr,  that  the  wvriy opos  was  a  “sorte 
d’  ambassadeur  charge  d’  aller  dfifendre  au  dfhors  les  intfrets  de  la  cor¬ 
poration.”  In  French,  the  word  corporation  is  understood  to  be  trade  union. 
Thus  the  crui'rjyopov  rrj?  yepovoa'a?,  the  terminal  words  of  the  inscription,  must 
be  understood  to  mean  agent  of  the  union. 
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palseoglyphics  which  research  is  gradually  bringing  to 
the  light  of  science. 

Luke,  the  dominant  character  in  this  inscription,  is 
recognized,  as  in  the  other  one,  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Augustan  lord’s  house  and  engaged  in  the  colonization 
scheme  which  transplanted  thousands  of  Roman  Chris¬ 
tians  from  their  unions  in  Rome  over  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  could  better  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 
The  ktisis  mentioned  is  a  colony  of  unionists  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  ukase  of  Claudius.  They  went  over 
in  large  numbers,  to  Phrygia.  We  have  already  found 
them  at  Apameia  and  have  shown  the  colony  of  shoe¬ 
makers  of  Shoemakers’  street  in  Kelainos.  It  was  a 
ktisis  or  colony  from  Rome.  This  of  our  inscription  is 
another.  The  exact  place  where  they  settled  is  Apameia, 
perhaps  Kelainos.  Among  the  progonoi,  the  fathers  or 
founders,  was  Luke  without  doubt;  for  he  was  a  big 
man  in  those  dangerous,  troublous  times.  They  were 
working  at  some  manufactory  at  the  time  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  chiseled.58  Not  Dr.  Oehler  only,  but  others, 
now  seem  to  think  that  the  word  gerousia  is  simply  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Solonic  unions 
wrere  known. 

We  may  pharaphrase  this  inscription  in  words  about 
as  follows:  The  elders  of  the  gerousia  hereby  honor 
Luke  or  Atilios,  whose  father’s  name  is  also  Luke.  He 
was  priest  to  some  one  of  the  Augustan  princes.  He 
was  a  lover  of  good  management,  admired  the  father- 
land,  acting  as  ambassador  and  taking  precedence  as  an 
elder,  always  in  gracious  comity  with  the  Caesars.  They 
honor  him  with  a  gift;  since  he  is  ranked  above  the 
others  in  the  city  and  union  who  have  striven  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  colony;  and  he  is  above  the  other  founders,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  well  and  reverently,  for 
the  business  interests  of  this  guild. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  Luke  was  sent  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Rome  to  see  Paul  just  at  the  time  of  his  execu¬ 
tion  by  Nero,  A.D.  64,  and  the  embassy  mentioned  may 
have  reference  to  this.  Certain  it  is  that  the  inscrip- 

58  Ramsay,  Cities  Bish.  Phrig.,  II.,  pp.  468-9:  “Oi  repoi'Te9  irig^aav  Aou 
kiov  ’AtiAioi'  Aovklov  vibv  naAariVa  npo/cAoi'  veibrepov,  iepea  r <*>v  ae^aartov 
<fn\oyepovra  Kai  <t>t\6narpiv,  npea^evaarra  npos  row?  tre/3aorrovs,  8<opea  iintp 
to>j/  €19  T17 v  KTL01V  8ia<f)ep6vTu>v,  ew  re  rai<;  Aouratc  r»jc  jroAeios  Kai  TJ79  yepov- 
crias  xpeias  ayvujs  Kai  SiKaiios  e/c  npoyoviov  no\iTevop.fvovt  arvvyyopoi'  r^s  y ep* 

ovtriae.  ’  ’  Legraud  et  Chamonanard,  Bull.  Corresp.  Hellenique.  1893,  p.  247. 
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tion  could  not  have  been  chiseled  before  the  peaceful 
season  under  Vespasian  and  this  would  bear  out  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Dr.  Ramsay  putting  its  date  at  A.D.  70-79,  a 
space  covering  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  What  makes 
the  names  so  blind  is  just  what  we  have  all  along  been 
endeavoring  to  explain.  The  original  cause  was  danger. 
If  they  did  not  conceal  name,  identity  and  literary  doc¬ 
uments,  including  epitaphs,  they  were  exposed  to  per¬ 
secutions.69 

We  now  come  to  the  third  inscription  which  is  an 
epitaph  and  records  Luke’s  death.  It  is  not  very  clear. 
It  appears  that  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Teos,  a  town 
in  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  Phrygian  scenes  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  there  has  recently  been  found  an  epitaph  bear¬ 
ing  very  boldly  the  name  of  Luke.  It  is  entirely  Jewish 
but  nothing  appears  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  having 
been  a  Christian.  A  running  paraphrase  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  would  read  something  as  follows: 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Luke,  being  an  inhabitant  of 
Tlos,  has  himself  constructed  this  sepulchre  or  sepul¬ 
chral  chapel  from  foundation  to  roof,  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  union,60  and  also  for  the  son  of  Ptolomy,  that  is, 
Ptolomy  number  two,  son  of  Luke,  who  has  fulfilled  the 
term  of  his  archontate  or  presidency  of  the  union  among 
us  Hebrews,  so  that  this  sepulchral  chapel  is  for  all  the 
Jews;  and  no  other  person  from  outside  is  permitted  to 
obtrude  himself  within.  Any  one  found  encroaching 
shall  pay  to  the  plebeian  members  owning  this  enclos¬ 
ure  a  fine  of . drachmas. 

That  this  monument  is  of  a  family  of  Lukes,  is  con¬ 
jectured,  apparently,  by  Hula  himself;  for  he  brings 
as  testimonies  in  this  article,  a  passage  from  Chrysos- 

69  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  pp.  491-  “ . it  s  certain  that  the 

Christians  at  baptism  commonly  took  an  additional  name.”  Again  p.  501: 
“ . The  Christians  put  nothing  in  public  documents,  such  as  their  epi¬ 

taphs,  which  could  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  Christianity.”  On  many  other 
pages,  this  astute  observer,  who  drew  his  conclusions  from  the  stones  he 
analyzed  in  their  distant  abodes,  shows  many  deceptive  signs,  only  under¬ 
stood  by  the  initiates,  and  that  for  centuries  they  evaded  the  spies. 

so  Lines  2,  3:  ex  ruv  iSiwv.  Nothing  proves  more  definitely  than  this 
expression,  that  an  eranos  is  always  understood  by  this  mention.  It  is  a 
specification  in  the  Solonicjws  coeundi,  Dig.,  III.,  iv.,  1,  §  1,  ‘‘arcam  com- 
munem.”  Dig.,  XXXVII.,  3,  §  4 :  “bonorum  possesio  societas  et  corpori- 
bus  adgnosci  potest.”  Oehler,  Eran.  Vindob.,  p.  279:  “Die  genossenschaft- 

en  haben  . eine  gemeinsame  Casse:  to.  ISia,  aus  der  Ausgaben  in  dem 

Namen  der  Genossenschaft  bestritten  werden  uDd  konnen  Schenkungen, 
Grabmulten,  u.s.w.  erhalten.  So  hat  die  npotSpia  der  nap<fjvpofid<f>oi ,  inHie- 
rapolis  von  M.  Aur.  Diodoros  300  Denare  «x  tuv  IS iov  mit  bestimint«r  Wid- 
cnung,  Le  Bas.  III..  1687.” 
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tom  where  in  the  old  Paris  edition  of  1687  is  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Luke  wrote  a  homily/1  as  if  it  were  a 
conceded  fact  that  the  two  stories  were  written  of  one 
man. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  not  discrediting  the 
probability  that  this  heroon  belonged  to  Luke  of  Bible 
celebrity.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  so  communistical,  that 
Renan  declares  he  belonged  to  the  ebionitic  branch  and 
this  would  make  the  socialistic  donation  of  his  Gemeinde 
or  union  of  a  common  sum  out  of  its  treasury  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  Solonic  dispensation.  Again  the  learned 
Hula  admits,  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  general 
appearance  and  diction  of  the  epitaph,  that  it  was  erected 
in  the  first  century,  or  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  and  cites 
Salomon  Reinach’s  rule  that  about  the  time  of  Claudius, 
Luke  was  always  found  spelled  exactly  as  in  this  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Thus  Luke,  all  through  his  valuable  life  was  lord  of  a 
great  eranos  and  indeed  a  great  character.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  a  union’s  manager  arose  in  quinquen- 
nalian  civil  service  to  be  an  immune,  and  received  his 
crown  of  honors  under  the  Law;  he  was  an  apostolos,  even 
in  pagan  times,  and  he  often  went  vibrating  from  place 
to  place  carrying,  wherever  the  unions  of  labor  were, 
the  glad  tidings  that  at  last,  the  great  Saviour  had 
arrived  on  earth,  fully  believing  in  Jesus,  as  the  prom¬ 
ised  messiah.  Luke,  in  accordance  with  this  statute, 
rose  as  an  ambassador,  the  highest  honor  conferable 
through  the  law,  to  be  an  apostle;  and  of  prechristian 
apostles  there  were  many.  Luke  was  one  and  being  an 
educated  gentleman  in  the  medicinal  art,  won  the  favors 
of  all  mankind.  He  associated  with  Paul,  traveled 
as  an  evangelist  with  him,  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  him,  which  were  canonized  as  Holy  Writ; 
and  in  his  declining  years,  went  back  to  Tlos,  the  town 
of  his  nativity  to  die  and  be  greatly  honored  by  the  se> 

81  In  a  note,  p.  101,  it  appears  that  the  Chrysostom  quoted  may  be  the 
one  who  lived  in  Rome  during  the  first  century.  At  any  rate  this  author  and 
orator  was  the  only  Chrysostom  who,  though  Greek,  could  write  Latin;  and 
he  certainly  mentioned  the  Christians.  Dr.  Hula  says:  “Auf  meine  Bitte 
hat  FI.  Weigel  die  Ausgabe  in  Paris  eingesehen  und  die  Stelle  in  Tom.  II. 
derselben,  S.  521  in  einer  “Homilie”  gefunden.  welche  als  erste  einer  gemein- 
samen  Gruppe  steht  mit  dem  gemeinsamen  Titel:  “Homiliae  in  loca  quaedam 
S.  Lucae.”  Sie  beginnt  mit  den  Worten:  ‘Do  solsitiis  et  aequinoctiis  et 
nativitate  domini  nostri  .Tesu  Christi  et  .Toliannis  Baptistae  nescio  an  quis- 
nnam  ausus  sit  arcanum,  fratres,  ante  Christi  nativitatem  intelligere,’  ”  cf. 
Wesseling.  “De  Judteorum  Arehontibus.” 
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cret  communistic  association  to  which  he  had62  hitherto 
belonged. 

There  is  a  remarkable  monumental  history  of  Philip, 
the  founder  of  the  church  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Lycus, 
in  the  close  neighborhood  of  Thyateira,  one  of  the  cele* 
brated  seven  churches  of  Asia.  These  two  cities,  Thy¬ 
ateira  and  Hierapolis,  were  hot-beds  of  the  Solonic  un¬ 
ions,  swarming  with  innumerable  organized  industries. 
Of  these  unions  are  red  dye  manufacturers,  the  wool- 
workers,  great  numbers  of  carders,  carpet  makers,  organi¬ 
zations  of  grocers,  fishermen  who  had  probably,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  catch  in  the  small  River  Lycus,  flowing 
past  Hierapolis,  extended  their  nets,  lines  and  seines  to 
the  Meander  and  thence  down  to  the  sea.  Then  there  are 
slabs  indicating  the  existence  in  this  vicinity,  of  cotton 
manufacture,  huntsmen’s  unions,  masons,  and  other 
builders  in  abundance,  quite  a  number  of  which  cite  the 
time  of  their  highest  activity  as  the  apostolic  age.63 

We  have  two,  or  perhaps  we  might  better  say  two 
sets  of  wonderful  inscriptions  from  the  ancient  church 

63  “Eran.  Vindob.,”  E.  Hula,  “Eine  Judengemeinde  in  Tlos.,”  p.  101: 
nroAejU-cuos  [A]e[v- 
kL ov  TAweus  KaTesK6va.<rey  eit 
tS)v  iSioiV  to  rjpojov  aso  S-epeXiojv  av- 
tos  Kai  vnep  t ov  viov  avrov  IlTo\ep.aiov  fi' 

5  row  Aeviciov  inrep  ap^ovreias  tcAou- 
pey as  irap’  f]peiy  ’louSatois  asTe  av- 
to  elvai  navr coV  Twv  ’Iovfiaiiov  Kai 
prjSeva  e£ov  elpai  erepov  redr/Vat 
ev  avToi’  eaV  fie  ns  evpe&eii]  TLva 
io  Ti[*]»y.  6(/)etAe'(ret  TA[a>]ewi/  T(p  Sr/po) 

[6  paxpas. 

Der  Name  Aev/aos  Z.  5,  der  Schriftcharakter,  orthogTaphische  und  laut- 
liche  Erscheinungen  (f/pioov  Z.  3,  avrtZ  Z.  9,  n|5  fi ripip  Z.  10,  rjpelv  Z.  6.  o<f>eL- 

Ae'crei  Z.  10, -  eine  Form,  die  auf  lykischen  Inschriften  ofters  begegnet  - 

nt!W  Z.  10)  wohl  auch  der  dem  romischen  “a  fundamentis”  nachgebildete 
Ausdruck  a™  &epe\iiov  Z.  3,  weisen  die  Inschrift  in  romische  Zeit,  in  das 
Ende  des  ersten  Jahrhunderts  nach  Christus.  Ueber  dieses  hinauszugehen 
halt  die  Sorgfalt  ab,  mit  der  die  ganze  Inschrift  geschrieben  ist,  vielleicht 
auch  die  Form  Aeii/cios  statt  Aov/cios.  Freilich  findet  sich  die  Form  Aeunos 
noch  in  christlichen  Inschriften:  C.  I.  Gr.,  9165,  9423;  im  Allgemeinen  aber 
scheint  fUr  die  Lander  mit  regerem  romischen  Verkehr  Salomon  R  e  i  n  a  ch 
Recht  zu  haben,  wenn  er  “Trait6  d’  6pigr.,”  S.  520  die  Regel  aufstellt:  “vers 
1’  6poque  de  Claude,  la  transcription  Aov/uos  predomine  de  plus  en  plus  en 
dehors  d’  Athenes.”  Vergl.  Michel  0 1  e  r  c,  “Bull.  corr.  hell.”  X  S.  401; 
V  i  e  r  e  c  k,  “Sermo  Graecus,”  S.  49. 

63  Oehler,  “Eranos  Vindob.,”  pp.  277,  278,  279.  280,  281,  282;  “id.,  MSS.” 
“In  Laodicea  am  Lycus  finden  wir  eine  epyacria  t<I>a  yvaetfuvv  tuiv  aTTyovpCju  (ful¬ 
lers.)  fiir  glatte  Stoffe  CIG.  3938.”  Again;  “In  Hierapolis  in  Phrygien  be- 
kranzt  die  epyaaia  t5>v  Kafyewv  ein  Grab:  Le  Bas,  III.,  742.,  CIG.,  3924.  In 
Thyateira  hatten  die  /3acf>eZs  grosse  Bedeutung,  gewiss  auch  grosses  Vermogen. 
“In  Thyateira  werden  wir  o i  rov  crrpardpxov  epyaarai  Kai  npogevriTai 
crwparwv  genannt,  “Athen.  Mitth.,”  xxi.,  1896,  p.  262.  In  Philadelphia  ist  eine 
iepa  <f>v\r)  t (by  epiovpyibv  bezeugt,  CIG.,  3422,  \V  lischer,  ep iottAvtoI  mit  ihrem 
Werkmeister,  irpcbros  ipyar-qy os,  lehrt  uns  eine  Inschrift  aus  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygien  kennen;  ihre  Vereinigung  wird  als  ipyaaia  bezeichnet:  Movai*  0i0., 
V., '1884-5,  p.  79.” 
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of  Hierapolis.  But  inasmuch  as  three  celebrated  cities 
in  Bibb  mention  stand  within  sight  of  each  other,  all  on 
the  Lycus  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream 
into  the  Meander,  we  shall  see  that  so  far  as  their  mon¬ 
uments  are  concerned  they  are  all  blended  together  by 
their  proximity  and  the  thick  population  along  these 
beautiful  banks. 

In  introducing  the  inscription  commemorating  the 
apostle  Philip,  the  same  who  was  made  a  deacon  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  by  the  pentecostal  brotherhood  along  with  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  to  manage  the  common  table  or 
“daily  ministrations,” 64  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  eran- 
ist  law  and  rule  making  the  chiseling  of  inscriptions 
compulsory  even  in  very  dangerous  times.66  It  had  to  be 
done  to  conform  with  the  law  which  the  unions  through 
six  hundred  vicissitudinal  years,  sedulously  complied 
with;  and  when  the  dangers  attending  the  obnoxious 
Christian  plant  set  in,  they  still  observed  the  old  law  as 
far  as  they  dared.  This  must  account  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  inscriptions  we  are  going  to  produce.  But  an 
element  of  political  power  existed  in  these  unions  of  the 
Lycus,  even  in  the  early  ages.  They  voted  and  con¬ 
trolled  elections,  and  were  political.  Herein  lay  much 
power  and  dignity.  But  in  later  years  the  Christians 
took  footing  among  them,66  and  contrary  to  the  ethics 
of  the  old  unions,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  incurring  the 
capital  penalty.  Pliny  found  that  they  would  not  go  to 

64  Acts,  vi.,  1:  ’Ev  Se  TaZs  rjpepa  is  raurai?  ttAtjOvvovtidv  to>v  padr]TU)v  eye- 
vero  yoyy vap.b<;  r u>v  'EAAt/vi otiwv  npos  rou?  *E/3paZovs,  on  napedeiopovvro  ev  rfj 

Siaxovia  rjj  Ka&rip.epivrj  at  ^rjpai  avrotv . SiaKoveiv  Tpanegais.  k.t.A.  and  in 

verse  5,  Stephen,  Philip,  and  five  others  are  chosen  as  deacons  “to  serve 
the  tables,’’ 

65  Foucart,  ^4ss.  Rel.,  p.  13,  His  no.  7,  gives  the  rule,  lines  19-21:  “are* 
<f>avoiv  be  Kai  ei?  tov  eneira  \pdv ov  Kar’  eviauTov  tad’  eKaarqv  Jvaiav  Kai  avayo- 
peveiv  dvaypa<l>ev  r bv  are^avov  avri)s  rous  eTripeAijra?'  avaypaipai  Se  robe  to  \pri<f)L‘ 
crpa  tov?  opyewva?  ev  frr^Aei  Aid-ivei  >cai  arricr at  ev  t<«u  rep.e'vei.”  Again  Foucart, 
p.  25:  “I Is  6taient  charges  de  la  gravure  des  d^crets  honorfiques  et  de  1’ 
exposition  de  la  stOle  etc.;  no.  C,  line  26:  'Avaypd\//ai  be  rofie  to  i//7?$icrp.a  ev 
CTrjAei  AidZvei  tovs  eTn/uteAijTas  Kai  arrival  ev  run  MrjTptovajv.”  k.t.A.  Archaeol. 
Anzeiger,  1855,  p.  83;  Le  Bas,  Attique,  no.  382.  Found  at  Moulins  du  Pir6e 
in  1862:  now  in  the  Petit  MusOe  du  Pir6e.  Dumont,  Essai  sur  la  Chronologie 
des  Archontes  atheniens,  p.  46. 

66  Oehler,  MSS.:  nop<f>vpo/3d<j>oi.  Eine  Innung  derselben  in  Hierapolis 
ist  bezeugt  durch  eine  Inschrift,  welche  vielfach  behandelt  ist;  Le  Bas, 
III.,  1687,  las:  Tip  avvebpiw  tt)?  npoebpiai  t<I>v  nop<])vpof3d<f)(ov,  was  als  Unterstiitz- 
ungskasse  fur  die  armeren  Mitglieder  der  Gennossenschaft  erklart  und 
dem  Einflusse  des  Christenthums  zugeschrieben  wurde:  Vgl.  auch  Wagen- 
er,  Revue  de  V  Instruction  publ.  en  Belgique ,  n.  s,  XI.,  1869,  p.  348,  die  richt- 
ige  Lesung  ;  Tip  npoebpiai  und  Erklarung  gegeben;  vgl.  Journal  of  Philol., 
xix.,  p.  100;  Ramsay,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Archceol.,  III.,  1887,  p.  343  eine  richtige 
Lesung:  Tip  npoebpiai  etc.  Here  Oehler  complains  that  Menadier  lias  mis¬ 
conceived  the  true  import  of  this  important  monument,  the  npoebpia  being 
a  Christian  council 
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the  pagan  sacrifice  and  buy  sheep,  lambs,  beeves,  poul¬ 
try  and  vegetables  of  the  old  provision  dealers,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tactics  of  their  master  and  drove  them  out  of 
their  temples  by  practicing  against  them  a  sort  of  boy¬ 
cott.  It  was  then  that  the  unions  were  in  great  danger. 
There  is  an  inscription  showing  how  they  used  politics 
and  even  as  Christians  secured  favor  thereby.  By  this 
means,  and  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  performing  gov¬ 
ernment  work  under  their  individual  name.  This  recog¬ 
nized  name  was  that  of  their  legalized  kurios,  governor 
or  president. 

One  of  these  names  at  Hierapolis  was  Philip.  An¬ 
other  one  at  the  same  place  wTas  Avircius  Marcellus, 
for  both  of  whom  splendid  in  scrip  tional  history  has 
come  to  light.61  Waltzing  failed  to  understand  that 
this  is  from  the  direct  specification,  comprehensible  in 
the  kurion  einai  of  the  law  of  Solon.  This  one  individ¬ 
ual  alone  was  recognized  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
while  the  membership  under  the  secret  veil,  and  out  of 
sight,  did  the  work  and  their  secret  proedria  stood  be¬ 
hind  this  one  man  who  alone  was  in  sight  of  the  open 
world,  elected  him,  crowned  him,  performed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  work  from  all  outward  appearances,  for  him, 
and  when  he  died,  built  for  him  an  honorary  heroon  out 
of  the  common  fund.  There  is  sufficient  assurance  that 
at  Hierapolis  and  Thyateira  these  guilds  possessed  ex¬ 
tensive  accumulations  which  they  held  and  enjoyed  in 
common. 

Behind  the  sacred  veil  of  these  secret  unions  there 
was  no  mendicancy,  no  charity,  no  lack  of  plentitude, 
no  prostitution.68  Woman,  enfranchised  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  horrors  which  in  our  days  of  boastful  Christianity 
drive  her  to  despair,  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  her  nature 
and  stood  above  taint.  She  will  do  it  again  if  this  pure 

67  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  II.,  p.  195.  Krauze  is  right;  Waltzing, 

164,  says:  “On  a  voulu  faire  aussi  des  colleges _ des  associations  industri- 

elles,  constitutes  pour  ex6rcer  leur  mOtier  en  commun  sous  la  direction 
de  leur  chefs...  a  tel  point^que  quand  les  membres  de  certaines  corporations 
semirent au  service  de  1’  Etfit;  ce  fut  longtemps  en  leur  nom  priv6.  et  non 
comme  corporations.” 

68  Jullian,  Inscr.  de  Bordeaux,  p.  950:  “La  creation  des  colleges  eut  une 

assez  grande  consequence  dans  l’histoire  de  la  plObe,  oil  ils  se  recrutaient 
exclusivement.  Les  pl6b6iens  etaient,  d’  apr6s  le  droit  ancien,  des  hom¬ 
ines  qui  n’  avaient  ni  famille  ni  religion;  ils  ne  formaient  aucune  soci(5t6, 
ni  religieuse,  ni  civile,  ni  politique.  L’  institution  attribute  &  Numa  fit 
pr6cisement  de  la  plebe  une  society,  en  les  groupant  en  colleges,  sous  la 
protection  d’  une  menie  divinitO  elle  donna  aux  pl6b£iens  1’  unite  religi¬ 
euse  que  leur  manquait . cette  institution  de  Numa  £tablit  entre  les 

pl6b6ie»s  mi  premier  lien  politique.” 
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and  ennobling  socialism  shall  ever  be  brought  back  to 
the  light  of  its  true  and  beneficent  civilization. 

Such  was  the  true  condition  of  things  at  the  time 
Philip  was  managing  one  of  those  influential  unions  at 
Hierapolis.  The  danger  of  inditing  the  inscription  we 
are  about  to  adduce  was  greatly  softened  by  the  wealth 
and  dignity  of  the  brotherhood.  But  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  not  actually  chiseled  until  the 
peaceful  and  safer  days  of  Vespasian,  as  Dr.  Ramsay  has 
pointed  out.  Some  instances  are  known  where  even  a 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  union  dared  to  erect 
and  expose  such  a  monument. 

Smith  affirms  this  in  his  biblical  literature.69  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  long,  dark  sequestration  in  Caesarea, 
where  he  continually  taught  the  Gospel  among  the  se¬ 
cret  unions,  converting  and  building  among  them,  the 
potters,  dyers,  tanners,  as  in  the  case  of  Simon  recently 
found  to  have  been  the  kurios  of  the  tanners’  guild  at 
Caesarea,  he  is  likewise  found  at  Colossae  and  with  his 
daughters;  two  of  whom  remained  with  him  in  this  city 
while  one  went  to  Ephesus.  While  Philip  was  building 
up  the  new  faith  he  had  a  foothold  also  upon  the  great 
church  of  Hierapolis,  the  closely  neighboring  town,  and 
he  died  in  the  embrace  of  that  renowned  and  pioneer 
church.70 

Dr.  Ramsay  who  brings  some  history  of  Philip  to 
view,  remarks:  “In  this  inscription  we  have  a  clear 
proof  that  a  church  (doubtless  the  church)  of  Hierapolis 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Philip.”71  Here  and  in  this  vicin- 

Smith,  Bib.  Diet.,  p.  2488,  gives  us  a  synopsis  of  Philip:  From  the 
city  of  Samaria;  Acts,  viii;  Samaritans’  Messianic  hope,  John,  iv.,  25;  iv., 
40;  went  down  from  Samaria  to  Caesarea,  p.  2488;  lost  for  nineteen  years 
at  CaBsarea;  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  him  after  his  conversion,  Acts,  ix.,  30; 
Cassarea  the  center  of  his  activities;  Paul  visits  him  at  his  House  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  one  of  the  Seven,  idem;  had  four  daughters,  Acts,  xxi.,  8,9;  died 
bishop  of  Tralles,  Acta  Sanctorum,  June  6.  The  House  where  he  and  his 
daughters  lived,  seen  by  travelers  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  A.D. 
400;  Epist.  Paulae,  §8;  Ewald,  Geschichtliche,  IV.,  pp,  175,  208-14:  Baum- 
garten,  Apostelgeschichte,  §  15,  16,  Smith  does  not  speak  of  the  inscription. 

70  The  wonderful  recently  deciphered  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Phil¬ 
ip  at  Hierapolis,  CIG,  8779;  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  552,  no.  419; 
Cockrell,  J.H.S.,  1885,  p.  346:  Cumont,  131,  reads ^ 

EvyeVios  6  eAd^urros  dp\i8id.KO pcs  ice  e<f>i<7Tws  tov  ayiov  ice  ev8o(ov  anocrTo- 
Aov  K(  deoAoyov  ©lAtrrTrov. 

Under  this  is  a  garland,  with  the  monogram:  Xpio-Tos,  almost  and  pur¬ 
posely  concealed,  written  between  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  initial  and  ter¬ 
minal  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  “A  Kai  Cl,”  which  is  known  to  be  an  unerring 
Christian  sign, 

71  Here  Dr.  Ramsay  refers  to  Lightfoot.  Coloss.,  p.  45,  who  quotes  Poly¬ 
crates,  ap.,  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles .,  III.,  31;  V.,  24:  “<l>iAijr7rop  top  toip  8<88e- 
Ka  anoaToXtov  os  Ke*coip.T)Tai  ev  'lepanoAei,  *ai  6vo  dvyarepes  av tov  yeyrfpaKviai 
napdtvoi,  kcli  y  erepa  avrov  dvya rr/p  «p  ayiai  irvevp.aTt  jroAeT€v<ra/u,ePTj,  rj  ep  ’E^e'tru* 
dyanaverai.” 
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ity,  under  protection  of  the  secret  brotherhood  he  la¬ 
bored  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Three,  or  at 
least  two,  of  his  devoted  daughters  remained  with  him 
to  the  end;  one  having  gone  to  Ephesus,  but  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  cities  is  not  great,  she  may  have 
visited  her  father  and  sisters  at  Colossae  and  Hierapolis 
at  least  once  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  discovery  of 
a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Solonic  Statute  making  these 
anaglyphs  compulsory  for  the  sake  of  reference  in  cases 
where  the  public  laws  and  the  inspection  of  the  police 
required  it,  the  day  came  when  they  were  obliged  to 
practice  intense  secrecy,  sometimes  through  ambiguities 
and  sometimes  through  deception.  These  days  covered 
the  actual  period  of  Philip’s  residence  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Claudius 
and  Nero,  when  on  account  of  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius  they  were  exiled  from  Pome  in  great  unmbers 
and  went  over  to  the  old  brotherhoods  of  weavers, 
spinners,  shoemakers  as  at  Akmonia,  dyers  as  at  Thya- 
tira,  woolworkers  as  at  Hierapolis,  and  settled  the 
Bomano-Hellenistic  colonies  called  the  ktises.  Those 
poor  evangelists  well  understood  the  injunction  of  the 
master:  “let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth.”72  They  engaged  in  the  hazardous  work 
of  turning  the  old  establishments  with  their  numerous 
membership  over  to  the  new  plan  of  salvation  through 
the  hated  Logos  or  Word  of  Jesus.  At  that  trysting 
moment  such  a  command  was  quickened  in  pithy  mean¬ 
ing;  in  the  later  days  of  Christian  degeneracy  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  lost.  He  was  talking  to  the  initiates  who  stood 
around  him,  and  it  looks  as  if  Philip  might  have  been 
one  of  them.  He  was  teaching  them  how  to  go  forth 
and  plant.  All  seem  to  admit  that  this  has  now  no 
meaning.  The  modern  world  has  lost  it.  -At  the  time 
it  was  uttered  a  large  percentage  of  the  poor  of  the 
earth  were  under  secret  pledges  with  their  unions  and 
brotherhoods  as  initiates,  safelv  ensconced  behind  the 

*  1/ 

mysterious  veil.  The  world  was  a  valley  of  mystery. 
To  divulge  was  not  only  treachery  and  disgrace,  it  was 
often  death.  To  divulge  or,  in  fact,  not  to  hide  and 
cozen  by  tergiversation,  or  veer  away  suspicion  and  ar¬ 
rest  by  ambidextrous  guile,  would  have  brought  a  legion 
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of  Roman  spies  and  pro-consular  satelytes  into  their 
camp  and  broken  up  the  mysterious  individuality  of  an¬ 
cient  brotherhood.  It  would  have  sent,  as  in  Pliny’s 
case,  “many  to  execution.”  It  was  during  those  fright¬ 
fully  dangerous  days  of  the  early  planting  that  the 
habit  of  pious  fraud  came  into  the  world  and  humanity 
has  not  yet  outgrown  it.  Men  like  Philip  and  Avir- 
cius  whom  we  are  now  going  to  introduce  to  the  reader, 
were  in  two  worlds  at  once — the  outside  and  the  pene¬ 
tralia.  They  could  be  true  and  faithful  to  each  other 
under  cover  of  brotherhood,  and  co-operate  for  protec¬ 
tion;  but  what  they  said  and  did  and  how  they  lived, 
they  dared  not  divulge.  In  the  safe  umbrage  of  this 
loving  retreat,  after  a  long  life  of  hard  work  and  useful¬ 
ness,  we  leave  Philip  the  good  old  apostle  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  originals  to  wax  aged  and  die,  and  his  loving 
friends  and  brethren  to  vote  him  a  heroon  with  a  gar¬ 
land  and  secret  password  cozily  entwined  between  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  which  was  to  be  used  to  secure  his 
admission,  past  the  roaring  pyriphlegethon,  through 
the  shining  portals  of  hope,  into  Elysium. 

A  running  paraphrase  of  this  historical  paloeo graph 
may  be  useful  to  readers  too  busy  to  turn  to  the  ap¬ 
pendix  or  to  trust  to  their  own  classics  for  a  more  taste¬ 
ful  rendering.  It  is  short  and  simple. 

“Philip,  the  select,  large-minded  chief  waiter  and 
arch-deacon,  of  high  standing  in  authority,  devoted  and 
famous  as  an  apostle  and  champion  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture.” 

In  introducing  to  the  reader  the  celebrated  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Avircius  Marcellus,  a  Roman-Greek,  who,  like 
the  others,  had  suffered  on  account  of  the  edict  of 
Claudius  driving  the  trade  unions  out  of  Rome  over  to 
Apameia,  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis,  we  feel  obliged  to 
present  as  a  parallel  illustration,  the  case  of  the  old  man 
Zeuxis,  who,  in  a  similar  manner,  prescribed  his  own 
epitaph  long  before  his  death. 

Flavius  Zeuxis,  a  ship’s  captain,  belonged  to  the  order 
of  the  Collegia  Nautiorum.  We  give  in  a  note73  the  epi¬ 
taph,  and  in  our  text  a  paraphrase  of  the  general  mean¬ 
ing,  leaving  to  the  more  critical  reader  our  translation 

73  Rams.,  Cit.  Bi&h.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  553,  no.  420:  “<I>Aaoinos  Zeufis  epyacrrrji 
trAevaas  virep  MaAeav  ets  ’lraAiav  nAoas  e/35o/u.^»co»,ra  6uo  xarecrKevaaei'  to  pi'rjp.eloi 
cavrw  Kal  rots  renvois  <f>Aa oviy  ©eo Swpw  n at  <f>A aouc'w  0ev$a  /cal  <j>  av  eneivoi,  avv- 
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in  the  appendix.  Flavius  Zeuxis,  a  man  loving  hard  toil 
at  his  trade,  engaged,  in  the  good  business  of  mari¬ 
ner  between  Malea  the  dangerous  Cape  Mary  and  Italy, 
having  made  in  his  lifetime  seventy-two  voyages,  causes 
the  erection  of  this  memorial  sepulchre.  It  is  to  be  the 
tomb  of  himself  and  his  children,  by  name,  Flavius 
Theodore,  and  Flavius  Theuda;  and  indeed,  when  the 
time  comes,  also  for  the  comrades  united  in  the  broth¬ 
erhood  with  him. 

Here  we  have  an  old  man  who  is  combined  with  many 
associates  of  the  union  or  unions  of  mariners  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hierapolis.  After  seventy-two  voyages  over 
the  dangerous  cape,  always,  feared  by  the  ancient  sailor 
on  account  of  the  treacherous  storms;  having  braved 
and  out-lived  them  all,  in  his  old  age  he  has  come  back 
to  Hierapolis  to  die.  The  monument  which  has  out¬ 
lived  the  political  and  meteorological  vicissitudes  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  must  have  been  solidly  built 
and  costly. 

Not  far  from  this,  about  three  miles  to  the  southward 
in  the  old  bath-house  at  the  hot  springs  there  was  until 
recently,  another  singular  monument.  As  we  interpret 
it,  an  old  man  named  Avircius  Marcellus,  whose  name 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  Roman,  but  who  claims  to  be 
a  citizen  of  this  town,  had  a  still  more  elaborate  sepul¬ 
chre  made  for  himself  and  his. 

Now  when  we  hold  this  curious  and  wonderful  find  as 
only  one  of  thousands  of  the  same  sort  chiseled  in  those 
days,  we  can  treat  with  no  lightness  the  opinions  of 
several  learned  doctors  who  are  puzzled  with  it.  We 
are  obliged  to  vary  from  them  however  as  to  the  date. 
The  inscription  of  Avircius  is  indeed  blind  in  its  diction 
and  misleading;  but  it  is  certainly  detailing  history  of 
the  age  of  Paul;  and  Dr.  Ramsay  admits  that  this  disci¬ 
ple  saw  and  journeyed  with  Paul.  What  is  perhaps  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  point  in  history  is  that  it  reads  as  though 
this  acquaintance  was  in  Babylon  and  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates — a  revelation  which  would  help  to  clear  up 
the  literary  statements  of  several  Ante-Nicine  fathers, 
who  also  declare  that  Paul  in  the  interval  between  his 
two  imprisonments  visited  Babylon.  So  it  is  strenously 
declared  of  Peter;  but  all  records  of  the  circumstances 
are  shrouded  in  dense  mystery.  More  light  is  needed 
and  Avircius  may  shed  a  first  sight  glimmer. 
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But  what  we  think  not  so  marvelous  about  Avircius 
is  the  commonplace  reading  for  a  very  commonplace 
thing.  The  old  man  had  been  a  weaver  or  knitter,  evi¬ 
dently  during  the  most  of  his  life.  If  he  was  one  of 
those  driven  by  Claudius  out  of  Rome  by  that  edict  of 
banishment  and  went  over  when  young  to  Hierapolis, 
as  some  did  to  Kelainse  and  others  did  to  Ephesus,  there 
should  be  nothing  surprising  if  they  settled  a  Roman 
ktisis  early  among  the  brotherhoods;  since  this  of  it¬ 
self  would  have  established  Christianity  in  the  kuriakos 
of  the  old  guilds.  Nor  would  this  interfere  with  Prof. 
Ficker’s  theory  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Cybele;  for  Ha¬ 
drian,  a  few  years  afterwards  discovered  that  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  right  among  the  working  people  whom  he  men¬ 
tions  as  skilled,  such  were  nothing  other  than  organiza¬ 
tions  turning  their  name  from  pagan  to  Christian.  So 
in  the  Phrygian  Pentapolis  it  was  the  same  Christian 
converts  who  were  innumerable,74  and  they  were  so  se¬ 
cret  that  they  had  to  employ  illusions  of  various  sorts  to 
evade  the  ogling  eyes  of  the  police  lest  they  be  ar¬ 
rested. 

But  another  proof  that  Avircius  lrved  and  labored 
during  the  apostolic  age  is  his  acknowledgment  in  glar¬ 
ing  terms  upon  the  stone,  that  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteen  years’  cessation  from  persecution.75  Now 
Claudius,  and  Caligula  before  him,  were  the  two  first 
persecutors.  Nero  followed  and  continued  the  tragedy 
until  his  assassination  in  69.  Vespasian’s  whole  reign 
was  one  of  peace  and  kindness,  and  also  that  of  his  son 
Titus  who  reigned  until  81.  Thus  from  69  to  81,  and  a 
year  before  Domifcian  began  his  furious  murders,  were 
just  thirteen  years;  and  what  makes  this  a  coincidence 
corroborating  our  estimate  of  this  stone’s  apostolic  date 
is  Dr.  Ramsay’s  own  statement  that  the  valley  was  early 

74  A  Christian  roofers’  association  is  discovered  and  recorded  in  CIG3877: 
Kvpie  fioij&ei"  nepi  ev^ijs  Evvopi ov  ice  naurbi  roi)  oIkov  ainov ...  .err  pour  eats.  The 
first  glance  shows  that  it  is  Christian,  since  Kvpie  /SojJdei  are  strictly  Chris¬ 
tian.  See  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,  II.  p.  736,  no.  671.  navrb?  roO  oIkov 
shows  that  the  person  here  understood  is  a  lord  of  a  House  as  usual,  in 
other  words,  a  president  of  a  union  of  roofers. 

75  Lightfoot,  Coloss.,  pp.  54.  66.  He  rightly  thought  Avircius  to  have 
been  very  early,  and  makes  a  statement,  based  on  his  better  and  original 
judgment  before  being  confused  by  Ramsay's  suspicion  that  Avircius  came 
late,  to  the  effect  that  Avircius  followed  Papias,  who  knew  Paul.  “In  the 
earlier  editions,  I  had  given  a  place  to  Avircius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  be¬ 
tween  Papias  and  Claudius  Apollinaris  following  the  extant  Acts  of  Avircius’ 
and  refers  to  his  further  discussion  of  the  -ubiect  in  his  Ignaiius  and  PrAy 
com  I..  p  477*-. 
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christianized;  he  speaks  of  Bartholomew  and  his  work, 
being  near  that  of  Paul,  as  though  hinting  his  partly 
formed  opinion  that  Avircius  might  have  aided  in  the 
work.  He  admits  that  Avircius  helped  to  build  the 
Hiernpolitan  church  as  the  history  centers  round  the 
name  of  Avircius  only;  the  date  he  assigns  as  fixed  by 
the  thirteen  years  of  profound  peace,  but  overlooks  the 
great  fact  that  these  thirteen  years  were  during  the 
benign  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

Dr.  Ramsay76  is  anxious  that  Avircius  should  disclaim 
against  Montanism,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  in¬ 
scription  about  it;  he  admits  in  support  of  this  absurd¬ 
ity  an  interpolation  in  the  form  of  the  word  phaneros  in 
place  of  the  original  and  comprehensible  word  Jcairos 
showing  him  to  have  practiced  the  quills  and  shuttle  for 
a  living,  and  to  have  worked  in  the  thrums  and  threads 
of  woof  and  warp.  A  kairos  was  a  weaver,  and  the  word 
sometimes  had  a  terminal  omega  as  in  this  case;  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  Avircius  wrote  for  this  epitaph:  “In  Home,  I 
saw  the  emperor  and  empress:”  In  another  plac<e:  “I 
met  and  traveled  with  Paul.”  He  compares  (p.  729)  a 
passage  in  Reinach  eis  to  er avion  demon  Rhomaion  favor¬ 
ably  with  a  passage  in  this;  yet  such  a  sentence  would 
mean  that  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  into  the  eranos — erar- 
ion  being  a  corruption  of  eranion  which  is  good  Greek 
for  eranos — of  the  Romans,  the  poor  people,  plebeians. 
Evident  secrecy  shows  him  an  initiate.  The  spelling 
shows  it  as  an  early  inscription  of  the  time  of  Claudius. 

76  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish,  Phryg.,  II.,  pp.  722-3: 

’E/cAe/crijs  7rbAews  6  7roAei'rTjs  tout’  eiroirjaa 

t^u/v,  tv’  e^to  KaiptZ  [  </>avepws  )  acbpaTOS  evOa  Oe'criv, 
ouvop’  ’Aovip/ctos  a>v,  o  patbyrijs  notpevos  ayvov, 

4  os  /36<7<c€t  irpo/3a.Tu>v  ayeXas  opeviv  neSiois  re, 
c>4>0aApovs  os  exet  peyaAovs  /cat  ndv0’  opowvras* 

oJtos  yap  p’  e8iSa£e . ypappara  nurra, 

ets'Pwprjv  os  enep.\jjev  epev  /3acriAijav  aOptfcrai, 

8  /cat  /JaviXtcrcrav  iSeiv  \pva6<TTo\ov  xpvcro7refitXov* 

Xaovo’  etbov  e/cet  Xap7rpav  cr<i>payeiSav  exovra* 

/cat  Svptrjs  neSov  elSa  Kai  darea  navra,  Ntat^tv, 

Ev^panjv  Sia/3as*  n avrrj  S’  Hcrxov  crvvoprjfleis. 

12  nauAov  e^u/v  en oprjv,  ntVrts  navri j  be  Trpofjye 
/cat  irapeOr)Ke  Tpo($>Y)v  Travrrj,  ’I^^vv  a7rb  7rrjy7js, 

7rai’peye0rj,  k aOapov,  ov  e’6pa|ar o  napflevos  ayvij, 

/cairovrov  ejrebaj/ce  <£iAots  ea6eiv  bid  7ravrds, 
l6  otvov  xpy'rrbv  ex°vaa.,  /cepacrpa  btbo vaa  per’  aprov. 
ravra  napeario<;  elnov  ’Aovtp/ctos  tobe  ypa^rjvat. 
e/Sbopij/coarov  eros  /cat  bevrepov  rjyov  akyOu) s. 
ravO'  6  votov  ev£at0’  vjrep  avrov  nas  6  erwa/bos. 

20  ov  pe'vTOt  rvpjBcp  ns  epa>  eTepov  rtva  Or/aei.’ 

ei  S’  ovv,  'Pcopattov  Tapettv  Or/aei  5i(rx«tXta  xpvaa, 

Kai  xPyo"rr}  narpiSi  'lepairoSi  x«tXia  xpvcra. 

We  restore  /catpeps  for  <£avep<b s,  as  it  makes  sense,  see  Hesych.,  ii„  110 
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All  these  are  acknowledgments  of  our  point  that  this 
inscription  relates  of  a  certain  disciple  who  came  to  or 
was  born  at  Hierapolis,  worked  at  his  trade  in  textile 
weaving,  worked  with  Paul,  John  and  the  others  as  an 
apostle,  and  being  a  lord  of  the  house  of  weavers,  grew 
old  in  good  works,  and  was  loved  and  remembered  in 
after  ages. 

Of  all  the  superstructural,  predetermined  efforts  to 
relegate  this  honest  old  saint  who  had  worked  for  Paul, 
to  the  degenerate  wranglings  of  gnosticism,  this  sense¬ 
less  talk  of  professors,  looks  to  us  most  absurd  The 
modest  little  inscription,  per  se,  hardly  talks  that  way. 

We  paraphrase  it  conscientiously  to  our  own  inter¬ 
pretation: 

“I,  a  citizen  of  this  town  and  one  of  the  chosen, 
hereby  and  while  living,  construct  and  ordain,  being  a 
weaver  at  the  loom  while  in  the  flesh,  under  the  name 
Avircius  a  disciple  for  the  holy  Ghost,  was  one  who  fed 
sheep  and  flocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  having 
my  eyes  open  to  the  great,  rushing  progress  ahead  and 
taught  the  words  and  writings  of  faith.  We  were  in 
Pome  where  the  crowds  are  collected,  and  saw  the  em¬ 
peror  and  empress,  golden-sandaled,  arrayed  in  royal 
robes;  saw  the  people  having  a  brilliant  butchery.  And 
the  land  of  Syria  I  sawr  and  all  its  towns  and  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  Nisibis  across  the  Euphrates.  The  brothers,  all 
gathered  together;  having  Paul  they  were  busy  with 
him  and  followed  him.  They  provided  every  delicacy, 
fish  from  the  fountain;  mixed  beverages  for  the  crowd, 
and  co-sympathy  the  chaste  and  holy  maiden  won  and 
grasped;  and  of  all  that  there  was,  he  gave  to  the 
brothers  to  eat; — wine,  the  purest  to  be  had,  mixed 
beverages,  he  gave  us  with  bread.  All  this  on  the 
friendly  hearth  Avircius  saw,  so  that  in  this  wise  he 
might  write  it  down.  Two  and  seventy  years  have  I 
thus  righteously  accomplished  in  the  sense  of  fellow¬ 
sharing  and  enjoyment. 

Let  no  one  then,  obtrude  himself  upon  my  tomb  or 
allow  another  to  enter;  but  should  it  be  done,  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  eranos  on  account  of  the  Roman  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  into  the 
treasury  of  the  eranos  on  account  of  the  good  and  ser¬ 
viceable  city  of  my  nativity,  Hierapolis.” 
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Dr.  Ramsey  says  the  inscription  was  for  centuries  at 
the  hot  springs  in  the  old  bath-house,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Hierapolis.  This  was  near  the  mephitic  Plu¬ 
tonium,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  known  to  the 
superstitious  during  the  time  of  Paul.77 

After  carefully  fanning  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
sifting  the  legendary  from  the  solid  fact,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  sufficient  evidence  from  the  stone  itself,  to 
place  Avircius  Marcellus  as  one  of  the  earliest  fathers, 
like  Ignatius  who  actually  lived  and  whose  name,  like 
this,  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  writings.  He  prob¬ 
ably  worked  with  Bartholomew;  and  very  certainly 
with  Paul,  if  we  can  believe  the  stone.  If  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Epistles  the  name  has  been  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  Like  Ignatius,  he  was  fond  of  being  known 
and  recognized,  commemorating  himself  by  means  of 
this  composition  and  epitome,  chiseled  upon  his  tomb  — 
a  thing  especially  frequent,  and  also  in  constant  usage 
among  the  collegia  and  eranoi  everywhere.78  We  have 
many  wills,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  bequeathing  money  to 
them  in  considerable  sums,  the  only  remuneration  being 
that  the  unions  appropriate  annually  to  the  deceased 
donor  a  memorial  feast.  Avircius  had  become  so  em¬ 
boldened  by  thirteen  years  of  the  two  delightful  reigns 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who,  though  severe  with  the 
Jews,  were,  like  Tiberius,  friendly,  almost  fatherly  to 
the  Christians,  that  he  ventured  boldly  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  in  this  modest  bit  of  literary  history  of  himself.  He 
was,  to  all  appearances,  another  father  or  president;  a 
kurios  or  lord  of  an  important  guild  —  a  union  of  textile 
workers  owning  a  house,  or  as  they  would  call  it  before 
conversion,  a  temple;  and  this,  if  he  was  a  recognized 

77  Lightfoot,  “Coloss.,”  p.  12:  “At  Hierapolis  was  a  spot  called  the 
Plutonium,  a  hot  well  or  spring,  from  whose  narrow  mouth  issued  a  mephitic 
vapor  immediately  fatal  to  those  who  stood  over  the  opening  and  inhaled  its 
fumes.  To  the  mutilated  priests  of  Qybele,  alone,  so  it  was  believed,  an 
immunity  was  given  from  heaven,  which  freed  them  from  its  deadly  effects. 
Indeed,  this  city  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  centre  of  the  passionate  mystical 
devotion  of  ancient  Phrygia.” 

78  Oehler,  on  “Wills,  MSS.”:  “In  Thessalonike  hat  eine  Priesterin  elf 
fjLviaf  \dpiy  ahaviaf  2  Plethren  Weinbirge  hinterlassen  damit  die  Mystem  jfihr- 
lich  an  ihrem  Grabe  ein  Fest  feiern,  wohl  die  Rosalia,  Duchene-Bayet,  “Mis¬ 
sion  au  Mont  Athos,”  p.  35,  nr.  44.”.  Again:  “In  Thera  erfahren  wir  ausser 
der  grossen  Stiftung  der  Epikteta  von  dem  Legate  einer  gewissen  Argea:  diese 
hat  einem  Koiroe  fiinf  hundert.  Spdxpou  versproehen  axrre  €7raye<r£ou  ara  natrau 
efiSSpav  avrdf  re  tea l  ra?  dvyaiTpbs  ’ladpiof  Karafi',  Lttders,  “DionyS.  KUnst.,”  p.  25 
und  nr.  48.”  A  woman .  wills  500  drachmas,  to  be  repaid  in  annual  banquets 
in  her  own  and  her  daughter’s  honor,  at  the  periodical  meetingt^'IG*  2469; 
RangabC,  893,  1208;  Ross,  423.  Many  others  are  noticeable. 
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magistrate  and  responsible  president,  head  or  director 
would  make  him  a  cure,  a  father  and  lord.  Thus  the 
temple,  following  the  scheme  of  the  law  of  Solon,  under 
provisions  of  that  aged  statute,  would  be  a  house  of  the 
]ord.  Paul,  several  times  is  seen  to  have  disappeared 
and  he  probably  hid  himself  away  in  these  delightful, 
congenial,  but  inapproachably  occult  retreats. 

Dion  Chrysostom  and  Josephus  who  lived  at  the  same 
time,  could  write  well,  but  Avircius  could  not.  Dr. 
Ramsay  complains  bitterly  at  the  shabby  Greek  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  frequent  bad  spelling  met  with, 
but  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  standing  excuse. 
Wherever  these  learned  and  very  critical  epigraphists 
think  they  are  dealing  with  an  important  character,  a 
gerusiarch,  a  quinquennalis,  or  even  sometimes  an  Asi- 
arch  and  are  judging  him  from  outward  appearances, 
they  are  in  reality  dealing  with  one  or  another  of  these 
kurioi  or  epimelites  who  were  sure  to  be  self-made  men, 
who  by  an  inborn  aptitude  or  happy  capacity  for  busi¬ 
ness,  had  worked  themselves  by  years  of  toil,  care  and 
fidility  to  the  position  of  quinquennalis  or  kurios,  and 
been  crowned,  though  often  descendants  of  slaves,  and 
in  many  cases  actual  slaves  without  any  education  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  had  picked  up.  The  outside  world 
treated  all  such  with  scathing  contempt  as  Lucian  tells 
us  the  men  in  the  secret  unions  could  never  obtain  the 
slightest  contact  with  them.  Yet  if  we  believe  Origen, 
Celsus  and  Lucian,  these  were  the  secret  hives  which 
the  early  Christians  had  built  our  era  and  civilization 
into. 

How  then  could  we  expect  this  faithful  old  Roman, 
Avircius  Marcellus,  to  scratch  down  a  chapter  in  Dion 
or  Paul’s  beautiful  Greek  upon  his  sepulchre  ? 

Quite  an  extended  apocryphal  literature  has  come 
down  to  us  through  this  inscription  of  Avircius,  the  old 
original  who  wrote  his  epitaph  at  Hierapolis.  It  is  all 
legendary  and  hypothetical,  trumped  up  to  suit  the 
whims  and  the  caprices  of  the  post  apostolic  priestcraft.79 
There  is,  however,  one  inscription  marking  the  grave  of 

We  recommend  the  reader’s  attention  on  the  subject  of  the  later  con¬ 
ceptions  regarding  it,  to  Dr.  Ramsay’s  invaluable  work,  Cit.  Bish.  Phryg., 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  722-9.  This  eminent  researcher  has  himself  conceived  the 
date  of  the  original  Avircian  or  Abircian  inscription,  to  be  as  late  as  Sev* 
erus,  which  is,  however,  impossible  and  untenable. 
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a  certain  Avircius  Po^phurius,  which  ifc  is  ’tforth  our 
while  to  make  mention  of  and  quote,80  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  engraving  of  the  child  Jesus  upon  the  stone, 
giving  the  epitaph,,  The  date  of  this  monument  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  at  about  A.D. 
300.  He  is  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  old  man  at  Hi- 
erapolis,  although  it  was  common  at  that  time  to  give  to 
new  converts  another  name  at  the  baptism,  or  the  initi¬ 
ation. 

But  the  original  stone  of  the  first  Avircius  who  was 
the  disciple,  as  he  names  himself,  and  became  so  cele¬ 
brated  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  church  at  this 
place  that  many  legends  have  come  down,  even  to  this 
day,  and  still  wilder  tales  and  imitations  filled  the  more 
primitive  mind.  There  are  indeed  twenty  or  thirty  in¬ 
scriptions  showing  this,  all  of  a  later  period  by  some  two 
hundred  years,  and  we  shall  pass  them  by  without  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 

Paul  was  once  lost  from  Ephesus  in  some  mysterious 
manner  for  two  years,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
he  may  have  sequestered  himself  here  under  the  friendly 
care  and  secret  protection  of  this  union  of  warm-hearted 
brothers  all  busy  weaving  the  textiles  for  the  tents  and 
bedding  and  other  artistic  paraphernalia  he  knew  how 
to  make  for  the  Dionysan  artists,  and  loved  so  much  to 
do  as  real  recreation  from  his  exhausting  evangelistic 
labors;  also  perhaps  to  recover  from  his  known,  chronic 
malady. 

In  the  same  manner  we  might  trace  many  New  Testa¬ 
ment  names  back  to  the  unions  over  which  they  pre¬ 
sided.  Among  them,  besides  those  already  enumer¬ 
ated,  we  could  single  out  Phoebe,  Nymphas,  Jason  of 
Thessalonica,  Barnabas,  Bartholomew  and  a  host  of 
others.  They  each  had  an  unexplained  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  and  performed  their  work  well.  The  Breviary 
of  the  martyrs  and  apostles  gives  us  vague  assurance 
and  data  as  to  how  long  each  lived,  to  what  functions 
they  rose,  and  when,  where  and  how  they  died;  but 
this  is  legendary  and  so  late  in  after  years  that  they 
should  be  accepted  with  caution. 

so  Ramsay,  Cit.  B ish.  Phryg.,  Vol.  II.,  p,  736,  no.  672;  Cumont,  190;  Le 
grand  and  Chamonard,  BCH.  1893, _  p.  290;  It  reads:  “  ’A/3ip/<tos  Ilop<f>vpiov 
Sia/etov  xa Ter/eevaaa  to  penoptov  eavrw  /eat  rrj  ervpl pov  Qpfvnpfniy  Kt  rol?  r«Vt- 
wn." 
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We  have  brought  these  illustrations  forward  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  of  the  early  plant.  The  dangers 
attending  a  revelation  of  what  those  unions  did  to  the 
outside  world  must  now  be  plain  to  the  reader.  The 
house  of  the  lord  of  the  Solonic  law  was  legitimate 
and  kindly  treated  under  Tiberius,  and  after  Nero,  by 
the  Flavian  emperors  for  about  thirteen  years;  but  it 
was  terribly  handled  by  Claudius,  Nero  and  Domitian. 
The  domus  Augustalis  had  its  industries  within  the 
building  of  the  imperial  family,  each  department  of  the 
labor  being  worked  by  a  specially  organized  trade  and 
each  of  these  sections  of  the  business  was  called  a 
gynaeceum.  Following  the  proclivities  of  all  the  Solonic 
unions,  each  was  supplied  with  a  school  called  schola. 
The  method  continued  to  the  time  of  Celsus  who  hated 
them  because  thev  had  become  Christians;  and  there 
is  a  scrap  quoted  from  his  last  book,  by  Origen  which 
sheds  so  much  new  light  upon  our  argument  that  we 
cannot  but  quote  the  English  translation. 

Apparently  assuming  that  he  is  one  of  them,  Celsus 
mockingly  taunts  the  Christians:  “We  are  indeed  in 
private  houses,  as  workers  in  wool  and  leather,  and  ful¬ 
lers  and  persons  of  the  most  uninstructed  and  rustic 
character,  not  venturing  to  utter  a  word  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders  and  wiser  masters;  but  when  they  get 
hold  of  the  children  privately,  and  certain  women  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  they  pour  forth  wonderful  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  they  ought  not  to  heed  their 

fathers  and  teachers . but  must  leave  them  and  go 

with  the  women  and  their  playfellows,  to  the  women’s 
apartments,  or  to  the  leather  shop,  or  to  the  fuller’s 
shop,  that  they  may  attain  perfection.”  Celsus  is  sneer¬ 
ing  at,  and  accusing  the  Christian  communes  of  poverty 
and  other  things  which  he  considers  vile.  Origen,  in 
defense  of  them  quotes,  quibbles  and  does  not  deny. 
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Pagan  Literature  of  Early  Christian  Times — Celsus  the  Ac¬ 
cuser — Twits  Christians  of  Hiding  in  the  Secret  Unions — 
G-ynseceum — It  was  a  School — Origen’s  Contra  Celsum — 
Declaration  that  They  were  Genuine  Unions — Origen  1 1  is 
Critic,  Does  not  Deny — Belabors  Christians  Because  Secret 
— Berates  their  Holding  Love-feasts — Sneers  because  they 
were  Working  People — Lucian  of  Samosata — Pagan  Wit 
who  Lampoons  the  Christians — The  Two  were  Friends  — 
Payment  of  Tribute — Paschal  Canon  says  Origen  was  a  Bra¬ 
zier — Defiant  Comparisons  of  Celsus — The  Prytaneum — How 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  Came  to  be  Built — The  Secret  Pass¬ 
word — Temples  of  Refuge — Period  of  Columbaria — Lanu- 
vium — Wonderful  Inscription  Found  in  1816 — Quinquenalis 
a  Dictator — Growth  in  our  Knowledge  of  the  Burial  Clause 
and  Burial  Attachment — ( -Lurches  in  Ruins  of  Ancient  Un¬ 
ions — Old  Temples  Used  as  Churches — Christianized  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii — Old  Labor  Guilds — Dug  Out  of  Lava  of 
Vesuvius — Dr.  Widens  on  the  Labor  Guilds — Pompeii — Al¬ 
though  Christanized,  at  Time  of  Eruption,  Were  Still  Wor¬ 
shiping  in  Temple  of  Isis — Owned  Some  of  Its  Property — 
Hated  Pests  Exiled — Escaping  to  Similar  Temples  of  Refuge 
—-Went  to  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Allobrogia,  Vienne. 


Th  eke  was  a  considerable*  literature  at  a  very  early 
time  written  by  the  members  of  the  unions,  the  early 
historians  and  a  number  of  able  and  brilliant  pagan 
writers,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  That 
of  Clement  we  have  already  given.  One  valuable  book, 
that  of  Epictetus,  called  the  Enchiridion,  was  written 
by  Arrian  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  according  to 
his  pupil,  probably  at  Hierapolis.  He  may  be  yet  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  actually  written  information  of  great- 
value  to  our  subject,  and  undoubtedly  gave  hints  in  his 
lectures  regarding  the  plant  of  the  Christians  into  the 
old  brotherhoods.  Another  valuable  and  very  early 
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book  was  the  Expositio  Oraculorum  of  Papias  a  friend 
and  companion  of  St.  Philip,  and  undoubtedly  of  Paul. 
It  appears  that  he  was  martyred,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  It  is  very  sad  to  reflect  that  this  work  was 
destroyed.  It  contained  rules  of  life  among  the  brother¬ 
hoods  and  was  suppressed  because  it  told  just  what 
we  greatly  want  to  know.  To  all  appearances,  much  that 
was  written  in  his  book  confirmed  what  Celsus  charged 
and  Origen  did  not  deny. 

Then  Hegesippus  wrote  another  very  valuable  work, 
which  is  known  to  have  recorded  much  concerning  the 
Nazarene,  the  ebionites  and  the  eranists;  all  of  which 
associations  are  now  put  by  our  investigators  among 
genuine  unions  and  labor  guilds.  But  this  invaluable 
book  of  Hegesippus  is  also  lost. 

It  was  early  in  the  second  century,  only  a  few  years 
after  Pliny  had  undergone  his  disagreeable  experiences 
with  the  Christians  who  had  planted  among  the  trade 
unions  of  Bithynia  that  Celsus  came  out  with  his  signifi¬ 
cant  book,  against  the  Christians  entitled  “Logos  Alethes” 
or  The  Word  of  Truth.  This  work  was  so  completely 
suppressed  that  no  copy  is  supposed  to  exist  to-da}^. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  however,  Origen  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  refutation  of  what  Celsus  wrote,  has  left  us  in  his 
“Contra  Celsum/’  many  of  its  important  verbatim  state¬ 
ments  and  a  large  number  of  lengthy  quotations  from 
it,  so  that  for  our  particular  purpose  in  this  argument, 
the  book  is  preserved. 

Here  in  a  brazen  statement  written  at  an  early  age  is 
the  wonderful  disclosure  which  we  have  announced  and 
are  attempting  to  verify  by  every  literary  and  inscrip- 
tional  evidence  to  be  found;  namely  that  the  Christians 
planted  into  and  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  derived 
their  sustenance,  support,  legalization,  and  economical 
life  from  labor  unions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  Celsus  is  overwhelming.1  Celsus  was  born  in 
A.  D.  112,  or  as  some  think,  A.  D.  120,  and  he  afterwards 
wrote  of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  early  boyhood.  He 
bitterly  accuses  the  Christians  of  entering  into  secret 

1  Origen,  “Contra  Celsum,”  I.,  says:  Tlpcorw  KeAaap  Ke<f>aAai6v  earl 
Xpio’Tta.Vio'/u.ov ,  <*>s  crvi'&r)Ka.$  Kpvfifoiv  npo $  aAA>jAQVS  no(.ovp.ev&\'  \P icrTiai'wv  irapa  ra 
vfp.ofii<Tfieva."  The  <ruvtb?io)  was  a  secret  association  of  working-men,  »  trade 
union,  for  so  says  Pliny.  Origen  seems  to  acquiesce  in  these  allegations  for 
he  goes  on  to  state  the  reasons  why  this  was  so,  without  denying  it. 
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associations,  with  the  object  to  discredit  their  agapse  or 
lovefeasts,  and  is  opposed  to  them,  evidently  because  he 
knew  that  the  old  unions  existing  all  around  him,  had 
been  enjoying  such  legal  rights  from  time  immemorial, 
and  being  himself  a  pagan,  was  angry  because  the  new 
sect  had  adopted  these  symposiums  of  true  love  and 
virtue. 

Celsus  belabors  the  Christians  in  his  book,  because 
they  resorted  to  the  utmost  secrecy  during  the  persecu¬ 
tions,2  hiding  away  in  occult  brotherhoods.  He  declares 
that  they  were  secret  societies  contrary  to  law  and  had 
their  lovefeasts  or  agapse,  which  included  the  common 
table.  The  great  Origen,  quoting  this,  makes  no  effort 
at  refutation;  he  is  glad  that  the  accusation  is  true  and 
proceeds  to  rejoice  at  their  success,  declaring  that  they 
first  planted  in  the  mass  of  the  uneducated.  He  boasts 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  new  plant,  especially 
as  the  way  was  “beset  with  opposition  from  princes, 
chiefs,  captains,  guards  and  all,  to  speak  generally,  who 
were  possessed  of  the  smallest  influence;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  the  rulers  of  the  different  cities,  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  people.”  Celsus  held  that  the  poor,  the 
wretched  who  had  to  work  for  a  living,  the  outcasts  who 
were  not  allowed  to  be  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
population  and  the  artists  and  mechanics,  were  the  ele¬ 
ment  planted  into.3  Celsus  seriously  charged  that  they 
were  composed  of  barbarian  elements.  Yet  these  were 
powerfully  organized  at  that  time. 

Lucian,  the  celebrated  sarcastic  writer,  lived  and 
flourished  during  the  same  years  with  Celsus  and  we 
now  know  positively  that  the  two  ingenious  men  were 
acquaintances.  But  while  Celsus  appears  to  have  com¬ 
posed  his  book  to  curry  favors  with  the  influential  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  some  appointment,  Lucian  squarely  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  wrote  to  make  a  living  by  selling 
his  productions.  Of  the  two  we  should  admire  this  last 
exquisite  blackguard  most. 

But  Lucian,  although  he  does  not  often  mention  the 
name  of  the  Christians,  gives  us  some  powerful  points 
tending  to  prove  our  discovery  that  Christianity  had  for 

2  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  VIII.,  c.  41  :  “*Htoi  (bevyovTts  <ai  Kponrofifroi  rj 
a\i<TK6p.evoi  anvWvp.evoi."  Cf.  Neander,  Hist.  Ecches .,  I.,  p.  108,  note  1. 

3  Origen,  Cont.  Cels..  VIII.,  c,  27.  Consult  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  Vol.  IV., 
pp.  397  and  408.  The  admissions  of  both  Celsus  and  Origen  are  complete. 
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its  early  cradle  the  unions  of  laboring  people.  In  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  directly  in  connection  with  the 
Dionysan  artists  and  indeed  the  wandering  fakirs  be¬ 
longing  to  their  vast  organization,  and  shows  how  these 
metragyrtes,  vagabonds,  wonderworkers  and  jugglers, 
cunningly  took  advantage  of  Christian  credulity,  wim¬ 
bled  themselves  into  their  brotherly  embraces  and  swin¬ 
dled  them  of  their  means.4  The  celebrated  Conyers 
Middleton,  a  university  professor  at  Cambridge  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  speaks  of  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Christians  and  this  branch  of  the  great  Gemeinde 
as  follows  :  “In  the  performance  of  their  miracles,  they  ' 
were  always  charged  with  fraud  and  imposture  by  ad¬ 
versaries.  Lucian  who  flourished  during  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  tells  us  that  whenever  any  crafty  juggler,  expert 
in  his  trade,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  a  right  use  of 
things  went  over  to  the  Christians,  he  was  sure  to  grow 
rich  immediately  by  making  a  prey  of  their  simplicity; 
and  Celsus  represents  all  the  Christian  wondermakers  as 
mere  vagabonds  and  common  cheats,  who  rambled  all 
about  to  play  their  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets;  not  in 
the  circles  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  for  among  such 
they  never  ventured  to  appear,  but  whenever  they  ob¬ 
served  a  set  of  raw  young  fellows,  slaves  or  fools,  there 
they  took  care  to  intrude  themselves  and  so  display  all 
of  their  arts.”  Here  we  have  a  metragyrte,  christian¬ 
ized.  Of  all  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Gemeinde, 
to  an  analysis  of  which  many  archaeologists  are  devoting 
time  and  learning,  these  metragyrtes  were  the  falsest  and 
meanest  in  the  whole  international  union.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pagan  writers  and  bitter  adversaries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  gave  vent  to  their  hatred  of  them  during  the  ante- 
Nicine  age  and  an  immense  literary  warfare  followed 
against  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  emperor  Julian,6  be¬ 
cause  they  all  lampooned  the  fakirs.  These  metragyr¬ 
tes  were  the  typical  fakirs  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Not  one  was  there  who  was  not  an  initiate  into 

4  See  Index ,  in  verb.  Lucian,  pointing  to  a  full  description  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  The  above  quotation  given  in  our  text  is  from  Middleton's  Works, 

I.,  p.  19. 

6Jerom.,  Adv.  Jovinianum,  Apolog.  II.,  p.  135:  “Origenes,  Methodius,  Eu¬ 
sebius,  Appollinaris,  multis  versuum  millibus  scribunt  adversus  Celsum  et 
Porphyriura,  Considerate  quibus  arguments  et  quatn  lubricis  problemati- 
bus  diaboli  spiritu  contexta  subvertunt;  et  quia  interdum  coguntur  loqui, 
non  quod  sentiunt  sed  quod  necqssq  est  dicunt  adversus  ea  qute  dicunt 
Gentiles.’* 
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some  union  of  the  great  international  order.6  •  Under 
umbrage  of  such  a  power  they  worked  their  wiles  to  get 
influence,  wherewith  to  fleece  the  Christians  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  converting  membership  after  membership  and 
they  often  penetrated  the  dingy  grottoes,  mud-hovels, 
and  tents  of  the  wandering  wonderworkers  and  fakirs. 
Celsus  says  the  element  which  the  Christians  preferred, 
was  the  ignorant,  the  unintelligent,  the  foolish,  “by 
which  words  acknowledging  that  such  individuals  are 
worthy  of  their  God;  manifestly  showing  that  they  de¬ 
sire,  and  are  able  to  gain  over  only  the  silly  workmen, 
the  mean,  the  stupid,  along  with  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.”7 

Celsus  who  certainly  knew  of  the  trouble  which  Pliny 
encountered  with  the  christianized  unions  in  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  was  aware  that  these  unions,  Christian 
members  and  all,  had  left  paganism  which  he  loved  to 
bow  down  to  and  extol,  accuses  that:  “The  cause  which 
led  to  the  new  state  of  things  was  their  rebellion  against 
the  state.”  And  he  takes  the  clue  that  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans  considered  the  innovation  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  be  a  rebellion.  The  new  Word  of  promise,  with 
its  refusal  to  allow  its  communicants  to  pay  into  the 
temples  the  accustomed  tribute,  or  buy  the  sacrifices, 
was  robbery  of  the  government’s  treasury.  Celsus  car¬ 
ried  his  accusation  farther  and  attacked  Jesus’  life  in 
Egypt,8  declaring,  on  account  of  his  wretched  penury 
while  there,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  himself  to  per¬ 
form  tricks  of  legerdemain  and  thus  work  out  a  scanty 
living  by  cheating.  He  accuses  the  Christians,  in  his 
third  chapter,  of  barbarism,  twitting  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  mixed  and  confounded,  keeping  up  their 
false  teachings  in  secret.  Origen  does  not  deny  a  word 
of  the  accusations,  but  waives  the  straight  forward  dis¬ 
course  of  Celsus,  which  undoubtedly  let  much  light  into 
their  communal  origin  and  economic  life. 

6  Digest,  XLVII.,  xxii.,  4:  ini  \tav  oixonevoi.”  This  clause  in  the  law 

of  Solon  under  which  the  p.7jTpayvpres  were  organized  carried  out  the  letter 
of  its  text,  legalizing  wandering  vagabonds,  the  fakirs,  gypsies  and  as  Dr. 
August  Bdckh  maintained,  it  likewise  covered  pirates  and  corsairs. 

7  Celsus,  Aoyo?  ’AArjdijs,  ap.  Orig,,  Adv.  Cels.,  III.,  c.  44. 

8  Neander,  Hist.  Eccles I.,  p.  152,  note  1.  quoting  Celsus,  Lucian's 
friend,  ap.  Orig.,  Adv.  Chrislianos,  which  is  the  same  Aoyos  ’AA^dij?,  where 
he  accuses  that  Jesus  on  account  of  his  poverty  was  obliged  to  hire  him¬ 
self  out  to  the  same  cheat  and  deception.  “'On  our 05  Sid  n-eVt av  ti?  Aiyvmov 
\iurdapvri<Ta<;  Kauce l  Svvaneuv  t lvwv  neipadeis,  eft  ets  Aiyi Innoi  aepivvvov rau,  inaV’ 

ev  Svrdfieai  p.iy a  <|>do pw  Si  Kai  avrat?  deb*'  avrot'  avrjyopevaiv.” 
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The  eminent  Mosheim,  in  discussing  this  subject  of 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  early  plant,  while  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  secret  unions  and  their  influence 
to  secure  food,  shelter,  protection  in  their  secret  abodes 
and  permanency  of  the  Word  of  promise,  after  once  be¬ 
ing  converted,  makes  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  Cel- 
sus’  slurring,9  that  the  first  Christians  were  no  better 
than  mere  plebeian  slaves  and  paltry  laborers  delving 
in  fields  and  workshops;  and  argues  that  virtue  and 
self-denial  of  the  apostles  would  not  of  itself  have  con¬ 
verted  great  numbers  to  Christianity.  He  brings  in  the 
testimony  of  such  pagan  writers  as  follows:  “Others, 
following  the  example  of  Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry  and 
other  enemies,  bid  us  consider  that  the  churches  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  apostles,  were  composed  of  plebeian  char¬ 
acters,  servants,  laborers  in  the  field  and  shop,  together 
with  their  women.” 

We  have  abundant  proof  that  all  these  were  closely 
organized  into  economic  guilds  and  unions.  Indeed, 
the  second  accusation  of  Celsus  against  the  Christians 
was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  plant  was  in  the  Solonic 
brotherhoods  already  established. 

Origen  was  himself  a  tradesman  and  had  to  work  at 
his  profession  as  brazier  while  teaching  the  youth  at 
Alexandria  because  the  four  oboles  a  day  which  he  re¬ 
luctantly  took  as  a  recompense  for  his  work  were  not 
enough  to  sustain  life.  Alexandria  being  full  of  thera¬ 
peutic,  mithraic  and  essenic  societies,  branches  of  the 
great  Solonic  compact  as  we  are  now  told  by  the  in¬ 
scription-readers  of  the  seminaries,  and  there  being  un¬ 
ions  of  braziers  doing  business  in  that  town  during  this 
sage’s  time,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  a  member. 
This  probability  is  the  more  reasonable  when  we  reflect 
that  while  teaching  at  Caesarea,  years  afterwards,  when 
jDersecuted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  already  ambitious 
and  intolerant  prelates,  he  disappeared  in  Tyre  and 
lived  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  veil  of 
some  secret  brotherhood,  for  particulars  of  which  we 
are  left  in  the  dark.  Anatolicus,  in  his  Paschal  Canon, 
declares  “Origen,  the  most  erudite  of  all,  and  the  acut- 
est  in  making  calculations  —  a  man  too,  to  whom  the 

9  Mosheim.  Die  Rebus  Christ,  pp.  90-2;  Hist.  Eccles.,  I.,  Fijrst  Century,  pt. 
I.,  ch.  iv.,  §  10. 
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epithet  Chalkeutes  or  brazier  is  given.”10  Outside  of 
this  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  mechanic.  Yet  Origen, 
in  his  celebrated  effort  to  refute  the  diatribes  of  Cel- 
sus,  virtually  acknowledges  a  great  deal  to  be  true.  He 
says:  “Celsus  compares  inconsiderate  believers  with 
metragyrtse,  soothsayers,  mithrse  and  sabbadians,”  giv¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Christians  went  hand  in  hand  with,  and 
were  a  part  of  them;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  it  was 
so.  Upon  this  we  might  call  the  readers’  attention  to 
the  fact  that  mithrse  were  invariably  organized  into 
unions  and  are  so  classed  in  the  most  recent  books  and 
papers  of  the  archaeologists.  The  mithrae  approached 
nearest  to  Christians  in  their  belief,  line  of  life  and 
their  brotherly  affiliations,  of  all  ancient  organizations 
known;  yet  they  are  pronounced  to  be  trade  guilds. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  most  convincing  argument 
of  Celsus,  that  of  the  “defiant  comparisons.”  To  intro¬ 
duce  this  we  must  drop  our  modern  plan  of  reasoning, 
based  upon  things  as  we  see  them  to-day.  We  must 
contemplate  mankind,  divided  into  two  great  hemis¬ 
pheres,  the  one  visible,  the  other  veiled  in  mystery;  the 
one  open  and  official,  the  other  lowly  and  unrecognized. 
We  must  look  upon  the  vast,  secret  organizations  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  follow  and  be  patterned  after  the  plan 
of  organization  forming  the  best  democratic  cities,  they 
in  turn  being  patterned  after  the  socialism  of  the  well 
regulated  family.  The  trade  union,  therefore,  was  a 
microcosm  of  the  state;  having  the  common  table  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  economic  socialism  of  the  family.  The 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  accordance 
with  his  special  teachings.  The  first  objection  the  mod¬ 
ern  critic  would  raise  to  this  is  that  the  model  city 
of  the  ancients  did  not  have  the  common  table.  The 
answer  is:  “Go  back  to  the  higher  antiquity  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  and  Numa  Pompilius  and  you  will  find 
it.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,11  and 

lOAnatol.,  Paschal  Canon,  1;  See  Ante- Nicine  Fathers,  Vol.,  VI.,  p.  146, 
where  the  above  trans.  stands.  The  xahKevral  were  included  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  list  of  Solonic  and  Numan  unions.  Dig.,  XLVII.,  tit.  xxii.,  lex.  4.  The 
unions  of  braziers  were  very  important  and  influential  in  Rome.  They 
were  extensively  employed  by  the  government  after  the  commencement*pf 
the  conquests,  making  armor  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Plutarch,  Numa, 
17,  tells  us  that  Numa  placed  it  as  one  of  the  unions  of  the  great  Numan 
law:  “'Hi/  fie  17  Sum'O/u.t)  Kara  Ta?  re^vas  avArji-an/,  \pv<jo\6ujv,  t«tow,  /3a<£«W, 
crKVTOToiJiuv,  <x/cvToSei//a)i\  \a\Keti>v,  Kepaneiov.” 

n  Oehler,  Pauly- Wissowa,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1026:  “Die  Prytanen  bildeten 
gleichfalls  eine  politische  Korperschaft.  Sie  erw&hlten  fur  die  Dauer  der 
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Dr.  Oehler  has  shown  that  it  was  also  in  many  of  the 
cities. 

In  the  great  outside  official,  political  world  of  Athens 
and  many  other  cities  there  was  an  enormous  state 
kitchen,  where  was  cooked  and  served,  the  very  best 
that  could  be  procured  for  the  members  of  the  Prytan- 
eum,  for  visitors  from  different  lands,  and  on  certain 
occasions  for  the  common  people,  the  workingmen,  es¬ 
pecially,  when  they  assembled  here  to  give  evidence 
which  they  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  law. 

The  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  adopted  by  a  great  many 
cities,  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  common  table,  practi¬ 
cally.  It  expanded  the  microscosm  of  the  well  regu¬ 
lated  family  out  into  the  perfect  political  state,  and  so 
far  as  it  went,  carried  out  the  principles  of  socialism. 
But  it  was  imperfect  since  those  crowned  were  all  it 
cared  for.18 

That  the  Prytaneum,  a  part  of  the  political  council  of 
government,  had  a  common  table  and  a  communal  code, 
and  that  the  model  at  Athens  was  copied  into  hundreds 
of  other  cities,  is  an  established  fact.  Thousands  of 
people  received  there,  their  meals  at  the  common  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  state  all  through  antiquity,  and  it  was  the 
scheme  of  their  democratic  government;  but  spoiled  by 
the  whimsical  idea  of  class. 

Thanks  to  Christianity  which  turned  its  engines 
against  class  and  boldly  extinguished  it,  actually  plant¬ 
ing  itself  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  deriving  its 
support  for  centuries  from  the  laboring  man,  the  source 
of  all  wealth  and  the  fountain  of  every  mouth  full  of 
food !  The  socialism  of  to-day  is  basing  upon  this  its 
vast  organization  soon  to  oversweep  the  arrogance  of 
such  privileged  and  fawning  sycophants,  and  assert  and 
demand  its  righteous  claims.  This  is  the  Christianity 
which  Celsus  hates. 

Prytanie  einen  Schreiber  und  einen  Schatzmeister,  CIA.  II.,  431,  440,  454, 
869, 872.  Die  Prytanen  hatten  ein  Amtslokal  in  der  N&he  des  jSovAmjpioi/,  wo 
sie  geraeinsam  auf  Staatskosten  speisten  doAo?  und  (ruins  ^enannt.  Aristot., 
’Ad’.  iroA.,  48,  3,  62,  2:  Harpokration,  s.  doAo?.  Ph.  s.  Dem.,  xix., 

190;  Andok,  112,  45;  Poll.,  VIII.,  155;  Paus.  I.,  5,  t;  okois  CIA,  II.,  476,  u.o, 
Sie  hatten  das  Recht  Leute,  die  sich  um  sie  verdient  gemacht,  zu  bekr&nz- 
en,  wie  sie  selbs  oft  vom  Rate  und  Volke  bekranzt  wurden,  CIA,  II.,  190. 
u .6.  Ueber  die  Thatigkeit  der  Prytanen,  vgl.,  Plato,  leg.  II.,  758,  B-D. 
Aristot.,  ’Ad’  jtoA.  43,3,  6;  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  300.  An  die  Prytanen  wendeten 
sich  die  fremden  Gesandten.” 

12  Oehler,  /SouAij  in  Pauly-  Wissowa.  III.,  p.  1025:  “  No/xos  5*  yv  r»>v  /3ov- 

Aijk-  TT) V  66£a<rav  t<3  o>  /caAws  /3e/3ovA evKepai  aTe^avovadai,  Dem.,  xxii.,  12, 
36:  Aristot..  ’Ad’ jtoA,  46,  l.M 
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Celsus  in  twitting  the  secret  brotherhoods,  against 
whom  he  claims  to  make  new  disclosures  based  on  their 
meanness  in  that  they  belonged  to  nothing  noble  and 
were  nothing  but  low  dregs  of  humanity  such  as  Cato 
bad  pronounced  that  the  very  contact  with  was  a  taint 
that  could  not  be  washed  off  except  by  purification  in 
presence  of  a  god,  strikes  his  typical  argument,  which 
he  calls  a  defiant  comparison. 

The  defiant  comparison  of  Celsus  was  this:  The  Pry- 
taneum,  ancient,  sacred,  honorable  under  legalized  form 
in  antiquity,  gift  to  mankind  forever,  by  the  wisest  of 
lawgivers,  had  been  smirched  through  the  ineffable  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  meanest  of  the  human  race,  the  Christian 
brotherhoods  of  labor,  in  that  they  imitated  its  hal¬ 
lowed  economies  of  the  common  table  and  communal 
code !  Celsus  did  not  know  of  the  trade  union  clause 
of  this  ancient  statute  specifying  nearly  a  dozen  trades 
for  these  very  workers  he  accuses;  or  if  he  did  he  is 
not  so  clear  as  was  Tertullian  regarding  their  settle¬ 
ment  among  the  unions.  He  only  knew  that  they  were 
found  imbedded  into  and  among  the  occult  brother¬ 
hoods.13  This,  he  and  Lucian  could  perceive  without 
joining;  but  Hierocles,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  was 
perfidious  enough  to  join  and  become  initiated  into 
their  penetralia  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  play  the 
spy,  and  upon  his  fell  perfidy  the  great  massacre  was 
perpetrated,  which  Dr.  Ramsay  thinks  annihilated  them 
in  Phrygia. 

Of  this,  we  shall  give  the  reader  all  that  is  obtain¬ 
able,  later.  Origen,  deriving  his  conclusions  from  Cel¬ 
sus,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  council  of  the  Athen¬ 
ian  Prytaneum,  where  was  inscribed  for  centuries,  the 
original  Law  of  Solon  upon  a  stone  slab  in  the  council 
chamber,  was  always  known  as  the  “ecclesia,”  and  what 
seemingly  exasperated  Celsus,  being  a  Greek,  was  that 
the  low-born  creatures  should  use  this  very  word  as  the 
name  of  their  temples  of  worship,  the  kuriakos,  church 
or  house  of  the  Lord.  He  forgets  that  clause  chiseled 
upon  this  stone  requiring  that  each  union  should  imi- 

13  Tertullian,  Apolog..  xxxix.,  comes  out  in  unmistakable  words,  in  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  Christian  and  Solonic  brotherhoods  were  one  and  the 
same.  See  our  index ,  In  catchwords  pointing  to  pages  where  it  is  quoted 
and  where  also  the  acknowledgment  of  this  is  made  by  Mommsen,  Foucart 
Oehler,  etc.  But  the  remarkable  secret  to  Tertullian’s  bravery,  culminates 
in  his  lapsing  back  into  his  old  and  beloved  collegium,  where  he  lived  to 
a  verv  oio  a®0 
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iato  the  plan  and  scheme  of  the  city  and  the  perfect 
state,  the  model  for  which  was  supposed  by  the  Athen¬ 
ians  to  be  the  suhlimest,  stretching  toward  perfection. 
The  Boule  or  council  with  its  Prytaneum,  included,  as 
Dr.  Oekler  shows  in  the  learned  article  which  we  have 
quoted,  the  common  table  and  communal  code. 

But  while  Origen  pretends  to  refute  the  charges  of 
Celsus,  he  acknowledges  the  truth  of  his  “defiant  com¬ 
parisons;”  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
point  we  have  yet  uncovered,  showing  the  Christian 
plant  to  have  been  into  the  ancient  unions  of  potters, 
braziers,  dyers,  spinners,  weavers  and  others,  all  of 
whose  plans  of  organization  were  compulsory,  under 
that  great  law,  obliging  them  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
ocolesia  cr  council  of  city  and  state.  Ecclesia,  then, 
being  the  name  originally  used  on  the  slab  in  the  pro¬ 
ne  os  of  the  ancient  Prvtaneum,  we  find  the  comparison 
of  Celsus 14 to  he  perfectly  correct;  for  the  church  be¬ 
came  the  ecclesia  on  the  one  hand,  speaking  in  classical 
genera  lit  ies;  and  the  kuriakos  or  house  of  the  union’s 
lord  became  the  church  speaking  in  the  commonest 
every  day  terms;  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

But  it  is  to  the  inscriptions  recently  being  found  in 
many  parts  that  we  see  a  complete  verification  of  the 
truths  of  this  history.  The  word  ecclesia  occurs  in 
almost  innumerable  inscriptions  throughout  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor.  But  not  alone  for  trade 
unions;  the  word  ecclesia  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
boule  with  its  sub-council  at  the  Prvtaneum,  and  the 
word  diocese  also.15 

The  diocese  then,  is  also  derived  from  the  ancient 
trade-union  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  Christianity, 
of  which  we  for  the  first  time  give  a  true  history,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  diocese,  word,  import  and  all.  The  prelates 

14  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.,  III.,  cc.  29,  30.  So  likewise,  Origen  admits  that 
the  defiant  comparison  consists  in  the  fact  that  his  own  church  of  Gcd 
was  the  assembly  cr  ecclesia,  of  Athens,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  hav¬ 
ing  the  Prytaneum  with  its  ccmmon  table, 

15  Oehler,  it’auly-Wissowa,  art.  /3ouA»j:  speaking  of  the  functions  and  pro- 
\ince  of  the  secretary:  “Der  owaypamiaTevs  rijs  /iouAijs  diente  zur  regelmiis- 
sigen  Umersthtzung  des  Ratsschreibers,  CIA,  II.,  329,  363,  431,  441.  Poll., 
VIII.,  9b,  ei  wuhiit  nocli  den  dvriypa^nis,  von  deni  es  heisst  irporepo v  p.kv 
aipfT'js,  aui9i?  66  kAtjowto?  JfV,  km  j.ai'Ttt  dvreypapeTO  napaica^r)HU'0<;  tt]  oi'Ai): 
Hnrpokration,  sub  verbo  0ouAtj  hat  die  weitere  Angabe  8 ittoi  8e  rioav  di -ti- 
y-iaiptii,  oi  pici'  erjs  StoiKyireous,  ua  ^>7/<ri  4>iAoxpos  6  6e  rf/s  /SovAijs,  cu?  ’ Api error e At/? 
ev  ’AdijraAiv  noXiTfia.  In  tier  That  wird  es  derselbe  Beamte  gewesen  sein, 
der  Gegenschreiber,  weleher  a!s  Buchhalter  oder  Controler  des  Rates  a!le 
die  Oeldverwaltimg  des  Rates  betreffenden  Verhandlungen  zn  beaufsichtig- 
eu  hatte.'; 
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of  later  ages  in  collusion  with  the  sycophant  falsifiers  of 
their  aged  competitive  system  working  as  they  still  do 
in  abeyance  to  monarchs  and  manipulators,  endeavored 
to  suppress  these  facts. 

The  works  of  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Hierocles  and  perhaps 
Zosimus,  would  furnish  much  new  evidence,  if  they  had 
not  been  publicly  burned  by  Theodosius,  in  A.D,  435. 

We  know  that  Zeus  is  a  myth  of  the  past.  No  more 
honor  is  devoted  on  him.  He  has  lost  his  aerial  throne 
in  the  vault  of  heaven  and  become  obsolete.  No  one 
worships  him  any  more.  The  Greek  Jehovah  was  a 
deception  and  a  fraud.  Yet  Porphyry,  his  worshiper, 
another  pagan  like  Celsus,  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Christians,  lampooning  them  in  the  vilest  terms  for  that 
which  Celsus  accused  them  of,  but  protesting  against 
any  calumniation  of  the  great  Jesus  whom  he  declared 
ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  except  in  kindest  terms. 
“That  pious  soul  who  ascended  into  heaven,  had  by  a 
certain  fatality  become  a  stumbling  block  of  error  to 
those  destined  to  no  share  in  the  gift  of  the  gods  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Zeus.”16 

Hierocles’  work,17  Logoi  Philalethes,  regarding  Chris¬ 
tians  recounts  a  great  deal  which  Celsus,  Hadrian,  Por¬ 
phyry  had  already  said  against  Christ  and  Christianity. 
But  it  all  fell  to  naught  as  soon  as  Christianity  had 
aroused  the  mind  of  man  above  the  superstitious  ratio¬ 
cinations  based  on  the  untenable  Jove  who,  with  his 
palatial  structures  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven, 
proved  to  be  but  a  ghostly  invention  arising  from  the 
superstitions  of  simple-minded  antiquity.  The  im¬ 
mense  follies  of  priest-power,  which  so  long  had  swayed 
the  human  mind,  began  now  seriously  to  crumble;  but 
it  did  not  fall  without  an  overwhelming  landslide. 

16  Fragments,  of  Porphyry’s  nepi  rrj?  Aoyuov  <fx.Ao<ro<£ias,  see  Neander, 
1..  p.  170  aQ,  where  he  canvasses  the  moribund  theogony  of  paganism. 

n  Ramsay,  Cit.  Bish.  Pkryg.,  II.,  p.  507,  believes  from  the  evidence  of 
Lactantius  who  lived  about  that  time,  and  of  Eusebius,  that  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Christian  population  of  southwest  Phrygia  were 
massacred.  See  Gibbon  in  his  sixteenth  chapter.  Judging  from  a  former 
use  of  the  word  conventicle,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  “  conventiculum,” 
in  the  above  quotation,  was  intended  by  Lactantius  to  mean  the  unions 
or  brotherhoods  of  that  country.  We  know  they  were  exterminated. 
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Scheme  of  the  Early  Movement — Metamorphosis  of  the  Temple 
into  the  Kuriakos — Origin  of  Churches — St.  Peter’s  was 
from  Persecuted  Collegia  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine — Vour- 
kano  on  the  Ithome — Orchomenos — Temple  of  Cybele  at 
Philadelphia — The  Phyles  and  their  Guilds — Temple  of  Jove 
on  Acropolis  of  Kelaina — Discovery  at  Ancona — Temple  of 
Isis  at  Pompeii — How  it  Became  Property  of  the  Multitudes 
of  Voting  Trade  Unions  There — Proof  that  when  Converted 
They  turned  it  into  a  Church — Origin  of  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris — Remarkable  Inscription  Found — It  was 
Originally  a  Temple  of  a  Boatman’s  Union  of  the  River 
Seine. 

Consistent  with  the  laws  which  we  have  carefully 
explained,  nearly  all  the  established  pre-christian  trade 
unions  possessed  their  temple  as  common  property, 
around  which  were  the  graveyard,  the  grove  and  many 
fixtures  for  meetings,  discussions,  entertainments  and 
comforts  of  every  kind.  These,  after  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  celebrated  enlargement  or  expansion  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  messiah  under  his  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion,  gradually  developed  into  churches. 

There  are  many  monuments  and  ruins  lately  being 
noted,  which  attest  this  and  we  now  proceed  to  point 
out  a  few  of  them. 

From  Tiberius,  who  befriended  this  arrangement, 
through  the  short  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  about  sixty  years  and  this  consti¬ 
tuted  the  era  of  the  Roman  Columbaria;  for  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  that  the  Christians  with  their  swarms  of 
converted  trade  and  labor  unions  descended  into  the 
earth  and  hid  themselves,  sometimes  seventy  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  period  thus  engrossed  was  the  one 
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in  which  the  burial  colleges  took  their  foothold  and  de¬ 
veloped  such  specimens  of  large  and  model  guilds  as 
that  of  Lanuvium.1 

During  this  time,  and  under  the  protecting  law  of  the 
collegium  funeraticium,  or  tenuiorum — a  word  whose 
import  gave  still  greater  latitude  to  organization  than 
the  purely  burial  phrase  of  Mommsen,  circumscribed  by 
his  word  funeraticium  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Di¬ 
gest — the  Christians  began  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
disaster  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  planning 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  site  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
originally  a  church  on  ruins,  as  was  also  that  of  Paris; 
and  it  may  be  truthfully  assumed  that  both  of  the  now 
grand  and  imposing  structures  are  developments  from 
old  guild  temples  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  perhaps 
ages  before. 

With  our  former  descriptions  of  the  so-called  burial 
union  of  Lanuvium  we  may  proceed  to  the  union  itself 
and  a  word  on  the  church  built  from  its  ruins.  Lan¬ 
uvium,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Citta  Lavinia,  is  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian 
Way.  The  inscription  was  discovered  in  1816.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Rattius,  Cardinali  and 
Mommsen,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  union  of  the  burial  type.2  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  mention  of  late,  by  most  of  the  great 
archaeologists.  Dr.  Waltzing  speaks  of  its  president 
called  in  the  tablet  the  quinquennalis,  as  the  “dictator,” 
and  his  great  importance  in  this  one  instance  is  but  an 
example  of  the  almost  supreme  power  held  by  every  ku- 
rios  or  director  in  all  the  unions  of  the  world  alike. 
They  were  veritable  dictators  or  lords  having  a  temple 

1  Waltzing,  Hist.  Carp.  Prof,,  p.  261.  True  collegia  tenuiorum  or  fune¬ 
raticium.  Dr.  Waltzing  holds  these  to  be  trade  unions,  and  to  have  been 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  columbaria,  purely  Roman  institutions, 
having  few  imitations  outside  of  the  capital  city:  “Les  plus  fameux  sont’, 
le  collegium  ^Esculapi  et  Hygiae,  a  Rome;  les  cultores  colegii  Silvani  de 
Philippes;  le  collegium  Jovis  Cernani  d’  Alburnus  Major  en  Dacie,  et  un 
Collegium  Silvani  de  Lucanie,  qui  nous  out  lessS  de  belles  inscriptiones.” 

2  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  353-8,  where  the  entire  inscription  is  given,  including 
the  law  of  the  union.  As  to  its  size  and  shape,  see  Mommsen,  De  Coll,  et 
boaal.  Rom.,  p.  130:  “Inventa  est  Lanuvii  (citta  Lavinia)  a.  1816,  sub  ruder- 
lbus  balnei  public!,  cum  ipsis,  quibus  adfixa  fuerat  ferramentis,  in  tabula 
marmorea  saepe  fracta,  longa  septem  palmas  cum  tribus  unciis;  alta  tres 
palmas  unciasque  decern  ex  hodierna  mensura  Romana.  Inscriptio  ipsa  su¬ 
pra  sex  palmas  uncias  octo,  infra  sex  palmas  cum  una  uncia  occupat.” 
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under  their  management,3  and  this  house,  or  in  Greek, 
kuriakos,  was  the  New  Testament  “house  of  the  Lord,” 
after  the  Christians  began  to  convert  their  membership 
to  the  new  Word  of  promise. 

This  large  and  numerous  guild  was  not,  as  Mommsen 
and  others  half  a  century  ago,  held,  confined  to  the  sin¬ 
gle  function  of  the  burial  of  their  own  dead.  This  can 
be  proved  by  closely  consulting  the  words  of  its  law. 
But  the  more  recent  researches  among  similar  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  similar  date,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  convincing  the 
epigraphists  that  they  were  all  trade  unions  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  sort,  only  possessing  in  later  times  the  legalization 
of  the  burial  attachment  under  which  they  covertly 
careered.4  We  are  not  clearly  informed  regarding  the 
church  after  the  conversion  of  this  great  guild.  Sooner 
or  later  it  was  converted  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  on 
whose  tetrastyl  the  marble  inscription  was  chiseled,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  Christian  shrines. 

At  Pompeii  another  remarkable  church  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  gods  and  goddesses  is  found, 
through  the  excavations,  among  the  lava  beds,  and 
which  is  another  proof  of  the  falsity  of  historians,  prone 
to  cater  to  their  monarchs,  desirous  only  for  self-prefer¬ 
ment  and  working  among  falsehoods  for  the  glory  ol 
individuals.  A  great  temple  of  Isis  is  found  to  have 
been  completely  converted  to  Christianity.  The  earth¬ 
quake  which  overwhelmed  the  city  took  place  in  A.D. 
79.  Jupiter,  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  time  and 
events  was  believed  to  be  angry.  Pompeii  had  been 
sunk,  Rome  burned,  Jerusalem  massacred,  pythons  of 
enormous  size  had  entered  the  eternal  city  swallowing- 
children  alive;  an  amphitheatre,  the  work  of  contract 
jobbers  had  collapsed,  destroying  fifty-seven  thousand 
innocents,  and  many  awful  casualties  had  come  to  pass, 
which  were  regarded  by  superstitious  men  and  women 
as  premonitions  of  many  still  more  serious  and  dreadful 
events. 

3  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  211:  “A  Lanuvium,  A.D.  136,  le  dic- 
tateur  fait  tenir  une  assemble  g<5n6rale  du  college  de  Diane  et  Antinous 
dans  le  temple  de  ce  dieu,  pour  voter  les  statuts,  et  ces  statutssont  affiches 

{»ar  son  ordre  sous  le  tetrastyl  ou  pronaon  de  ce  temple,  CIL.  XII.,  2112, 

ines  1-3,  7. 

4  The  inscription  itself  speaks  of  being  dependent  for  their  thrift  upon 
their  Labor;  “Bene  adque  industrie  contraxerimus  ut  exitu  defunctorum 
honeste  prosequamur.”  They  certainly  worked  for  their  own  emancipation 
from  slavery. 
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As  in  Rome,  so  in  Pompeii,  this  temple  of  Isis,  like 
the  goddess  herself  commanded  the  respect  and  venera¬ 
tion  of  mechanics  and  the  working  people  generally. 
Connected  with  Anubis,  Isis  was  regarded  as  the  patron 
divinity  of  the  chase  and  her  functions  were  in  many 
other  respects  akin  to  those  of  the  great  Roman  Diana 
and  Greek  Artemis.  She  also  presided  over  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  fishermen  whose  guilds  were  numerous  and  pow¬ 
erful  at  Pompeii.  We  have  already  shown  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  and  of  the  other  collegia  that  swarmed  in 
that  old  Campanian  city.  Near  this  place  clustered  the 
numerous  guilds  of  Puteoli,  which  could  easily  be  seen 
on  the  coast  to  the  north.  These  places  have  already 
been  distinguished  for  their  trade  organizations.  In 
Pompeii  and  as  we  are  assured  by  Profs.  Waltzing  and 
Cagnat,  in  many  and  probably  all  the  towns  and  cities, 
these  trade  unions  were  voting  for  their  choice  in  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  boards  of  public  works  and  having  great 
contentioDs  at  the  elections  and  their  political  power 
was  strongly  felt  in  their  interests;  for  they  desired, 
and  by  political  means  obtained,  the  appointment  to  do 
the  work  of  the  public  building,  street  cleaning,  fire 
department,  and  fulsome  quantities  of  other  tasks  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day 
and  receive  excellent  pay.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
these  elections  that  the  awful  volcanic  eruption  occured 
which  engulfed  the  whole  population,  probably  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  and  it  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  most  all-sweeping  and  disastrous  ever  known 
in  the  world. 

Among  the  immense  and  often  wonderful  ruins  which 
have  recently  been  taken  from  the  beds  of  lava  and  de¬ 
bris  covering  the  city  is  the  skeleton  of  this  identical 
lemple  of  Isis.  At  the  moment  the  earthquake  occured 
ibis  temple  was  a  Christian  house  of  worship;  but  the 
metamorphosis  from  a  strictly  pagan  temple  to  a  broth¬ 
erhood  of  the  new  faith  had  been  recent.  It  might  have 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  or  even  Ti¬ 
berius,  but  must  have  been  very  secret,  if  not  entirely 
suspended  and  covered  up  at  the  time  of  Nero  and  the 

5  See  Index ,  catchwords  referring  to  pp.  where  will  be  found  a  review 
of  this  subject  and  an  account  of  the  pending  election  showing  by  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  voting  unions  themselves,  that  a  great  political  contest  of 
the  unions  was  going  on  at  the  moment  the  city  was  overwhelmed. 
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later  years  of  Claudius.  But  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  ibis  discovery,  judging  from  the  surroundings 
and  general  ajqoearance  is  the  evidence  of  many  guilds 
belonging  to  the  industrial  movement  then  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  There  are  some  strong  proofs  that  it 
was  the  temple  and  headquarters  of  these  organizations, 
perhaps  their  property.  At  any  rate,  many  of  the  best 
writers  class  this  find  among  the  corporations  of  labor 
under  the  law  of  Solon.6  In  the  note  which  we  here  ap¬ 
pend,  are  some  of  forty  or  fifty  unions  of  various  trades 
and  professions  taking  part  in  the  election  which  was 
about  to  come  off,  when  the  disaster  came  and  made 
a  vast  and  ghastly  grave  of  Pompeii.7  They  worshiped 
at  the  shrine  of  Isis;  but  as  this  goddess  was  proving  a 
myth  by  never  carrying  out  promises  as  hoped  for  from 
such  divinities  and  in  earlier  ages  strictly  believed  in, 
the  unions  which  understood  nothing  but  things  prac¬ 
tical  were  the  first  to  forsake  things  barren  of  profits 
to  them  and  this  is  why  they  endorsed  the  Word  of 
promise,  preached  by  the  evangelists.  So,  from  adorers 
of  Isis,  a  myth  and  an  invention  of  the  infatuated  imag¬ 
ination,  they  easily  became  believers  in  Christianity  and 
the  evidences  are  that  the  temple  of  Isis  had  already 
become  a  shrine  of  the  converted  unions  when  the  erup¬ 
tion  came. 

The  scheme  of  the  early  Christianity  was  based  on  the 
Solonic  method  of  salvation  from  poverty.  Priestcraft 
of  the  pagan  sort,  such  as  made  payments  to  provision 
lings,  buying  of  sacrifices  to  fatten  pagan  priests  com¬ 
pulsory  and  the  refusal,  punishable  with  death  if  caught 
in  the  act,  because  it  was  a  high  treason  against  the 
state. 

Economical  religion  then,  of  Jesus,  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  rock  of  the  era  we  are  at  this  day  struggling  to 
carry  out.  Poverty  was  to  be  buried  forever.  The  in- 

6  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  pp.  169-70,  gives  a  list  of  the  unions  of 
Pompeii  as  indicated  by  the  inscriptions  that  were  posted  just  before  this 
election;  and  speaks  of  them  as  "les  fidOles  de  1’  Isis  et  les  adorateurs  de 
Venus,  patronne  de  Pompeii.’*  They  are  as  follows:  “Lignarii  universi, 
truck  sellers,  IV.,  851,960;  lignarii  plostrari,  CIL.  IV.,  486;  pomari  universi, 
fruit  sellers,  IV.,  149,  180,  183,  202,  206;  caupones,  shopkeepers,  IV.,  336, 
1838;  culinari,  cooks,  IV.,  373;  pistores,  bakers,  IV.,  886;  pastry  cooks,  li- 
bari,  IV.,  1768,  clibanari,  cooks  on  a  large  scale,  IV.,  677;  they  made  beau¬ 
tiful  loaves  of  bread;  poultry  dealers,  gallinari,  IV.,  241,  373;  fishermen, 
piscicapi,  IV..  826;  dyers,  offlectores,  IV.,  864;  fullones,  fullers,  IV.,  816; 
saccari,  bag  makers,  IV.,  274,497;  sagari,  blouse  makers,  IV.,  753;  tonsores, 
barbers,  IV.,  713;  unguentari,  perfumers,  IV.,  609.” 

7  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  390,  391  and  note  5-  416, 
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dividual  was  to  be  furnished  through  powerful  organi¬ 
zation  or  co-operate  power,  with  the  means  of  life. 
There  was  to  be  no  eleemosynary  charity.  Every  hu¬ 
man  being  must  work  and  be  furnished  by  his  union 
with  work;  and  the  wretched  charity  which  still  prevails 
was  to  be  spurned  in  disgust  as  unworthy  of  the  noble 
manhood  of  nations.  All  men  were  recognized  as  being 
created  equal,  and  in  theory,  wages  like  chattel  slavery 
was  to  be  no  more. 

On  these  salutary  ideas  the  new  faith  in  the  working¬ 
man  messiah  rose.  It  planted  itself  in  temples  of  the 
old  gods  and  godesses  who  had  for  ages  been  promis¬ 
ing  much  for  the  laboring  poor  they  pretended  to  eman¬ 
cipate,  but  never  did. 

We  could  enumerate  many  evidences  of  this  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  old  temple  of  Isis  by  the  converted  unions 
collected  from  the  tell-tale  ruins  of  Vesuvius.  The  Isi- 
ans  prove  to  have  held  the  college  or  union  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  Isis  and  there  were  the  adorers  of  Venus,  patron 
goddess  of  Pompeii.8  Every  one  of  the  forty  or  fifty 
unions  mentioned  on  the  chiselings,  etchings,  paintings 
and  scrawls  which  have  been  uncovered  thus  far  proves 
to  have  been  a  guild  of  some  kind,  and  the  object  of 
the  political  contention  was  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  sediles,  who  were  the  same  as  the  agoranomi  of  the 
Greek  unions  whose  similar  political  contentious  were 
to  secure  the  same  object,  namely  to  elect  their  own 
candidates  to  the  boards  of  public  work,  so  that  their 
own  memberships  of  unions  might  secure  the  award  of 
doing  the  work  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Willems  took  much  interest  in  the  ancient  labor 
movement  as  developed  to  our  knowledge  through  pre¬ 
serves  of  this  great  eruption,  and  has  written  out  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  part  taken  by  the  unions  of 
all  sorts  engaged  in  the  election,  but  particularly  the 
mechanics.9  According  to  him,  the  colleges  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  temple  of  Isis  which  was  a 

Christian  sanctuarv  and  schola  at  the  moment  of  the 

%/ 

8  CIL,  IV.,  1146:  Venerii;  see  Waltzing,  id.,  p.  170:  “II  y  avail  aussi 
des  cercles,  d’  amusement  portant  les  sobriquets  de  tard-buveurs,  larron- 
neaux  et  dormeurs,  et  une  soci6t6  des  joueurs  de  balle,  CIL.  IV.,  1147, 
Enfin,  on  trouve  des  sodales,  dont  le  noin  special  est  inconnu.  T*VUes 
ces  associations  soutiennent  avec  ardeur  le  candidat  de  leur  choix,”  &  *<\k- 
ing  of  the  election  coming  off  the  moment  of  the  eruption. 

o  Willems,  Election  Municipale  de  Pompeii ,  pp.  26S,W;  see  also  CIL  ' 
Preface ;  G.  Boissur,  Relig.  Rom.,  II.,  p.  295, 
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disaster.  It  needs  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to 
perceive  that  these  labor  guilds  which  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Tiberius  on  the  event  of  the  historic  tur¬ 
moil  or  strike  in  the  year  A.  D.  13,  finding  they  were 
stifled  by  the  law  of  conspiracy,  sequestered  themselves 
in  the  asylum  or  refuge  of  the  motherly  temple  and 
were  thus  converted. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  after  an  imperial  edict  from 
Rome  which  compassed  the  exile  of  thousands  of  these 
“hated  pests,”  settlements  were  made  in  many  distant 
cities  and  towns  of  proconsular  Rome.  The  plan  was 
to  convert  and  occupy  either  little  temples  of  the  un¬ 
ions  as  was  done  in  innumerable  cases,  or  to  cluster  in 
and  around  the  larger  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  as  in  the  case  of  the  Isis  of  Pompeii.  Several  of 
these  later  specimens  may  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  es¬ 
cape  from  danger.  It  was  with  this  for  a  principal  rea¬ 
son,  without  doubt,  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus  on 
the  old  acropolis  of  Kelainai,  a  suburb  of  Apameia  in 
Phrygia  was  colonized  into  by  the  shoemakers  and 
their  guilds  of  Shoemakers’  street.10  A  more  perfect 
example  of  a  church  on  ruins  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  all  the  testimonials  of  antiquity;  but  we  have 
given  the  epigraph  itself  and  its  thorough  description 
in  another  place. 

At  Vienne,  in  France,  archaic  capital  of  the  Allobro- 
gians,  there  are  to  be  seen  many  evidences  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  transformation  by  the  converted  labor  unions  of  an¬ 
cient  Dionysan  temples,  to  the  church.11  All  correct 
history  has  been  covered  up  by  the  ruins,  many  of 
which  are  as  ancient  as  the  persecutions  which  occured 
there  and  at  Lyons,  twelve  miles  up  the  river  Rhone 
from  this  place.  They  are  recently  coming  out  as  his¬ 
torical. 

At  Puteoli  there  are  ruins  of  another  temple  which 
became  a  church  after  serving  for  ages  as  a  refuge  for 
the  unions.  We  possess  inscriptions  establishing  this 
as  a  permanent  argument  in  proof  of  our  assertions 

10  See  supra,  pp.  445-7,  note  227,  where  we  have  laid  stress  on  these  in¬ 
scriptions,  quoting  one  of  them  in  full. 

11  Savigny,  Guide  de  Vienne,  98.  Rue  Capriens  de  Vienne:  “C’est  Id  qu’ 
existait  le  superbe  palais  des  empereurs  romains.”  “Le  splendide  jardin 
6tait  evironne  de  fortes  murailles  dont  les  murs  6paisses  avaient  cinq 
pieds.”  This  became  a  church  after  falling  into  ruins.  The  city  was  per¬ 
meated  with  industrial  unions  of  a  dozen  trades. 
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regarding  the  ancients  having  planted  and  established 
the  new  Word  into  already  existing  institutions.12 

There  are  also  strong  reasons  for  believing  a  capture 
occurred  so  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Cybele 
at  Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  one  of  the  Phrygian  subdivis¬ 
ions  of  Asia  Minor,  first  and  from  a  time  unknown,  by 
the  trade  unions,  and  then  through  them,  after  conver¬ 
sion,  by  the  Christians.  This  would  have  made  the  cele¬ 
brated  city  of  the  seven,  a  veritable  church  on  ruins. 
The  basis  of  this  theory  is  very  deep.  It  is  similar  to 
the  capturing  by  the  same  converted  unions  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  We  suspect  that  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  enemies  of  organized  trades  to  suppress 
them  here  in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  their  suppression  at  Pompeii,  where  we 
find  them  by  no  means  suppressed,  but  flourishing  in 
secret  under  the  aegis  of  the  holy  mother. 

Mommsen  has  had  the  penetration  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  here,  in  his  investigation  of  the  law  of  their  votive 
franchise,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seized 
the  full  application.  He  points  to  a  multitude  of  trade 
unions  or  guilds  at  Philadelphia.  We  have  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  speaks  of  seven  phyles  or  sacred  tribes  ex¬ 
isting  there.  Dr.  August  Bockh  thought  these  phyles 
were  subdivisions  of  the  people,  but  they  were  genuine 
trade  unions,  as  now  ascertained;  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  unaccountable  event,  perhaps  that  of 
a  terrible  eruption  which  occured  there,  scared  away 
all  except  the  working  population,  too  poor  to  escape. 
This  would  have  left  the  tribal  guilds  in  possession  of 
the  place,  temple  and  all,  and  being  already  organized, 
they  stayed  and  continued  their  industries,  shoemaking, 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  also  dyeing  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  crimson.  Wagener13  cites  Strabo  who  almost 

12CIL,  Vol.  X.,  no.  1579:  “Hie  ager— eorum  posessorum  juris  est  qui 
in  cuitu  corporis  Heliopolitanorum  sunt  eruntve,  atqua  ita  is  accessus  jus- 
ojue  esto  per  januas  itineraque  ejus  agri,  qui  nihil  adversus  lecem  et  con- 
ventionem  ejus  corporis  facere  perseveraverunt.”  These  “cultores”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  pagan  temple  which  became  a  Christian  asylum,  had  seven 
arpents  of  land, 

13  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,  p.  173,  174:  “...particularity  vraiment  curi- 
euse  que  nous  trouvons  a  Philadelphie.  en  Lydie.  Les  ouvriers  en  laine 
et  les  cordonniers  y  portent  les  no  ms  de  iepa  (j)v\r)  ratv  epioupyou',  et  iepa  <f>v  Arj 
TWV  0-KVTeW.  Le  Bas,  648,  656;  GIG,  3422;  Une  inscription  parle  de  sept 

<pv/\ai  on  tribus  sacr^es  existant  dans  la  ville,  CIG  3422:  “ . C’est  la 

/3ov\tj  qui  deerdte  la  statue  et  confie  tv  un  college  le  soin  de  l’Criger,  Ruil 

de  Cor.  HSleniques,  II.,  593.  no.  1:  “  .  a  Philadelphie  les  tribus  gene- 

tiques  se  confondaient  avec  les  corporations  d’  artisans.” 
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confirms  this  and  fixes  the  time  to  cover  the  event.  But 
by  far  greater  is  the  probability  that  during  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  an  edict  came,  banishing  all  the  converts 
called  by  Suetonius  Jews,  followed  by  another  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  which  drove  many  thousands  over 
into  Asia  Minor  where  they  settled  into  numerous  col¬ 
onies,  carrying  the  evangelism  of  the  new  Word  of 
promise  with  them ;  and  being  themselves  broken  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  unions,  easily  mixed  with  the  old 
guilds  at  Philadelphia,  colonizing  around  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  mellow  mithraism  of  the  mother  duly  fusing 
with,  converted  her  priests  and  used  her  temple  for 
their  kuriakos  or  church.  What  fortifies  this  argument 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  imperial  hosts  were  tinted  with  a 
grudge  against  all  newly  converted  temples  and  finally 
their  hatred  rose  so  high  that  under  Diocletian  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  great  massacre. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  capture  by  the  Christians,  of 
strongholds  of  Solon’s  unions.  There  are  many  positive 
proofs  of  it.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
A.D.  239,  there  was  a  union  of  pagan  cooks  at  Rome 
who  owned  in  their  own  home  a  lot  of  land.  It  was  pre¬ 
cious  to  them,  being  the  place  where  stood  the  temple 
dedicated  to  their  goddess  of  nourishment.  They  had 
never  been  converted,  and  when  their  retreat  was  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  Christians  they  objected  with  so 
strong  a  resistance  that  it  became  a  heated  contention. 
The  dispute  was  over  the  possessorship  of  the  land.  Af¬ 
ter  much  wrangling,  amounting  at  times  to  an  alterca¬ 
tion  between  the  two  factions,  it  was  finally  left  for  the 
emperor  himself  to  decide.  Alexander  Severus  was  a 
mild,  humane  monarch.  Many  commentators  declare 
that  he  was  virtually  a  Christian.  He  bought  pictures 
of  many  of  the  great  and  good.  In  his  lararium  he  had 
images  of  Jesus,  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Orpheus  and 
others  not  admitted  by  the  censorious  senators,  such 
as  had  refused  to  permit  the  emperor  Tiberius  to  deify 
Jesus  just  after  his  crucifixion.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  carried  out  the  plan  of  Tiberius,  two  hundred  years 
before,  of  admitting  the  master  as  one  of  the  gods  of 
the  people  of  Rome.14 

14  Neander,  Hist.  Ecclts.,  I.,  p.  127.  The  story  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Christians  and  the  pagan  cooks  is  likewise  here  related,  id.,  p.  125. 
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After  a  prolonged  contention  as  to  who  should  own 
the  property,  the  cooks  or  the  Christians,  the  question 
went  to  this  emperor.  On  giving  it  due  consideration, 
Alexander  Severus  decided  that  it  was  the  property 
of  the  Christians,  and  transferred  it  to  them.  The  only 
redress  was  for  the  union  of  cooks  (pastillariorum  col¬ 
legium)  to  themselves  renounce  the  faith  of  the  panthe¬ 
ists  and  endorse  the  new  Word  of  promise  forming  the 
scheme,  or  half  economical  half  spritual  advocacy  of  the 
early  Christians  involving  conversion  of  the  cooks  to 
Christianity. 

Several  suggestive  discoveries  have  been  made  at  An¬ 
cona  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  An  old  cathedral  is 
there  which  was  once  a  House  of  a  lord  or  dictator,  who 
in  the  Greek  inscription  recently  deciphered  was  a  ku- 
rios.  It  has  been  proved  that  this  officer  was  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Roman  quinquennalis.  The  inscription 
speaks  of  a  thiasos,  and  also  of  a  koinon.16  The  whole 
shows  a  pagan  temple,  once  a  shrine  of  a  union  of  work¬ 
ing  people  with  their  communal  code  but  converted 
over  to  the  Christians. 

The  Vourkano,  on  the  Ithome  Mount,  or  Ithone  ac¬ 
cording  to  Liddell,  was  a  sort  of  sacred  position  of  the 
god  Jupiter  in  those  times,  situated  in  Thessaly,  more 
anciently  the  Pelasgiotis,  near  Metropolis.16  Here  on 
the  craggy  heights  and  mountain  steeps  existed  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  which  was  metamorphosed  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  Christian  worship.  Furthermore  it  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  converted  unions. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  is  that  of  the  Orchomenos, 

15  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  107.  Et?  ttjvSc  to  rjputov  koivov  to>v  d8- 
It  appears  to  have  had  some  relations  with  Heraclea:  “In  Eraclea 
nel  porto  il  famoso  Ciriaco  (/cvpuncos)  d’  Ancona  lesse  la  sequente  izcrizi- 
one,  che  dalle  preziose  memoria  de  viaggi  de  lui  me  studiosamenta  raccol- 
te  era  trazzo  per  la  prima  volte  alia  luce.  The  epitaph  reads: 

A up.  </)iAiJT7rtdvo5.  \<  firoir/cra.  tpov  T&>  xai  tjj  yvvaiici  p ov  A up.  Atviavr)  v  *ai 
T<t>  narpt  pov  A  vp.  Neo^vTw  Ei  Se  r  i?  ToAp.ij<re  erepov  fiaKeiv  Siacrei  rois  aSeA- 
r/>oi?  X'.  <£>”• 

The  reading  and  the  signs  evince  that  it  must  have  been  some  sort  of 
christianized  union.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  which  became  the  church, 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

l<5  Ilxady  II.,  729.  Foucart,  Ass.  Rel.:  “Le  temple  d’  Isis  a  Pompeii 
donne  une  id6e  assex  exacte  de  1’  un  de  ces  sanctuaires;  on  pourra  se  les 
r6presenter  ancore  mieux,  en  voyant  quelques-uns  des  monastOres  H6ll£n- 
iques,  en  particuli6re  celui  de  Vourkano  sur  1’  Ithome,  ou  celui  d’  Orcho- 
m£ne,  elev6  sur  les  ruines  du  temple  de  charit6s.  La  construction  du  tem¬ 
ple  et  de  ses  dOpendeuces  €tait  la  premiere  affaire  et  la  plus  importante 
pour  la  soci6t6 Liddell,  in  verb.  Tdwprj;  “A  fortress  in  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  near  Metropolis,  Iliad,  II.,  729.  A  stronghold  of  Messina,  on  Mt. 
Ithome,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter,”  Herodotus,  IX.,  34. 
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one  of  several  cities  of  Greece,  on  the  site  of  which  are 
the  evidences  of  a  church  built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  temple.  It  was  for  a  long  time  actuated  by  the 
unions  of  the  Solonic  system.  They  held  sway  and 
controlled  its  destinies  under  Christian  auspices. 

We  begin  another  astonishing  revelation  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  was  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  great  conflagration  of  Eome  by  Nero 
in  the  year  A  D.  64.  This  particular  hatred  and  spite 
was  turned  against  the  Christian  collegia  clustered  in 
and  around  the  goddesses  Diana  and  Minerva,  supreme 
among  the  tatterdemalian  throngs  of  the  Vatican  and 
Aventine  Hills  and  of  the  valley  below.17  Thither  it  was 
that  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Nero  were  especially 
directed.  He  raged  and  tore  about  this  quarter  like  a 
madman.  He  pushed  his  spies  and  obsequious  lieuten¬ 
ants  into  their  dark  alleys  and  lanes,  some  of  them  of 
the  feminine  sex  often  worse  and  more  truckling  flunk¬ 
ies  for  imperial  favors  than  the  obsequious  harpies  of 
the  male  sex,  even  Tigellinus  himself.  They  all  bent 
their  subservient  energies  toward  the  frightful  massa¬ 
cre  and  many  of  them  were  speedily  repaid  by  being 
awarded  the  fatal  judgment  from  Nero  to  banishment 
or  the  axe. 

The  great  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome  arose  out  of 
this  renowned  experience,  and  is  positive  proof  that 
Christianity  took  its  actual  origin  in  the  poor  working¬ 
men’s  unions.  No  other  claim  whether  of  opulent  in¬ 
dividual  now  stationed  there,  or  of  the  obsequious  mill¬ 
ions,  can  be  historically  insisted  upon.  Saint  Peter’s  is 
derived  from  the  great  temple  of  Minerva,  goddess  of 
labor  and  of  her  who  blessed  the  fruits  of  toil.  Let 
others  think  as  they  may,  this  is  the  fact ;  and  the  col¬ 
leges  which  clustered  around  her  standard  were  very 
numerous.18 

The  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  eglise 

it  See  supra,  Section  Nero,^.,  where  this  great  conflagration  and  the 
awful  destruction  of  the  trade  unions  and  Christians  by  tire  and  torture 
are  recounted. 

18  Waltzing,  Hist.  Corp.  ProJ..  I.,  p.  199:  “Avant  d,  s’associer,  les  artisans 
avaient  deja  leur  patron.  C’  etait  naturellment  le  dieu  dont  les  attributs 
approachaient  le  plus  du  metier.  C’  est  ainsi  que  Minerve  trouva  tant  d* 
adorateurs.  Deesse  de  1’  intelligence,  elle  fit  invoquee  pour  tous  ceux  qui 
s’  occupaient  d’  art,  de  sciences  et  d’  industrie.  C’est  la  divinite  protectrice 
de  mille  gendresd’  ouvrages  de  1’  esprit  et  de  la  main,  dit  Ovide:  ‘Mille 
dea  est  operum.*  ” 
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of  Notre  Dame  and  that  it  was  originally  and  as  early 
as  Tiberius,  a  little  huntsmen,  fishermen  and  lumber¬ 
mens’  temple  in  the  Seine  and  a  veritable  trade  union  of 
Solon’s  pattern  may  be  a  little  surprising.  Such  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  the  truth. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  temple  into  the  kuriakos 
of  the  Christian  regime  there  is  something  marvelous. 
Hundreds  of  such  temples  were  taken  by  the  Christians 
from  the  crumbling,  moribund  pagans,  and  converted 
into  houses  of  worship.  Of  course  this  was  done  by 
slow  degrees,  but  we  find  them  everywhere  and  have 
devoted  the  chapter  to  a  review  only  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  instances  when  the  ancient  guild  became 
the  Christian  church. 

In  Paris,  on  the  present  site  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  in  the  crypt  of  the  choir,  was  found  in  1711, 
an  inscription,19  which  will  conclusively  prove  that  Notre 
Dame  is  none  other  than  an  improved  temple  of  the 
guild  of  such  boatmen,  doing  trade  business  on  the 
river  Seine. 

It  is  inscribed  to  Tiberius,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  14 
to  37  and  all  through  the  active  life  of  Jesus.  During 
his  time  there  was  a  large  population  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  river.  Paris,  Rouen  and  what  is  now 
Havre  were  flourishing  commercial  places  and  agricul¬ 
ture  was  in  a  thrifty  condition.  There  was  needed  a 
line  of  boats  running  from  the  sea  to  Paris  and  this 
need  was  perhaps  supplied  by  the  collegium  nautarum 
or  boatmen’s  union,  very  much  as  was  the  case  on  the 
Tiber.20  This  union  of  boatmen  was  discovered  in  a 
dark  and  long  neglected  crypt  under  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Seine  near  the 
center  of  the  city.  M.  Le  Roi,21  in  Felibien’s  history  of 

19  M.  B.  Le  Roi,  Sur  l'  Origine  de  l'  Hdtel  de  Ville,  dans  1'  Uistoire  de 
Paris,  de  F61ibien, 

The  inscription  reads: 

“TIBERIO  C^ESARI, 

AUG.  JOVI.  OPTIMO, 

MAXIMO  MONUMENTUM, 

NAUTjE  parisiaci, 

PUBLICE  POSUERUNT.” 

20  See  Vol.  I.,  Chapters  xv,  xvi.,  where  the  vast  commerce  as  well  as 
the  provisionment  of  Rome,  is  shown  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  coll. 
Nautarum. 

21  Granier,  Hist.  Class.  Ouv.,  p.  374,  was  the  first  to  bring  this  notable 
case  of  a  Gallic  collegium  to  our  \iew.  He  says:  “Ceci  resulte  clairement 
de  1’  histoire  du  commerce  primitif  de  Paris,  et  de  1’  inscription  suivante 
trouv6e  dans  les  feuilles  faites  en  1711,  sous  le  choeur  de  Notre  Dame.”  M. 
Le  Roi,  Origine  de  V  H6tel-de-  Ville;  Hist.  Paris,  par  F61ibien, 
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the  commerce  of  Paris,  has  given  us  what  is  known  of 
the  origin  of  the  monument. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this  case.  The  unions 
almost  always  possessed  a  plat  of  land,  a  little  graveyard 
and  a  house  of  their  lord.  This  we  have  abundantly 
shown,  together  -with  the  Roman  law  governing  their 
action.  The  union  of  boatmen  originally  possessed  this 
islet  in  the  river,  built  their  house  or  kuriakos  upon 
the  piece,  making  of  it  probably  a  rough  and  primitive 
affair.  Their  graveyard  was  the  islet  itself.  Here  they 
used  to  hold  their  meetings  and  here  they  met  in  their 
schola  or  main  room  of  the  little  temple,  dedicated  to 
their  tutelary  divinity,  and  enjoyed  their  common  meal. 
When  a  holiday  came  they  met  and  threw  open  the 
whole  establishment  with  its  garden  full  of  trees,  and 
held  an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  true  sym¬ 
posium.  In  due  course  of  time  the  Christians  came  and 
converted  the  membership,  after  which  the  temple  be¬ 
came  a  church  and  later  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  houses  of  worship  in  the  world. 

We  paraphrase  this  inscription  in  our  usual  manner, 
leaving  the  reader  his  time  for  a  more  critical  render¬ 
ing  from  the  original  Latin. 

“The  union  of  boatmen  of  Paris,  publicly  establish  and 
dedicate  this  monument  of  their  temple,  to  the  august, 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  great  and  best,  under  Jupiter,  pro¬ 
tecting  god  of  Rome.” 
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Massacre  of  Diocletian, 


What  Became  of  it  All — The  Ancient  Plan  Suppressed — A 
Hitherto  Unrecorded  Murder  of  the  Human  Race — Destruc¬ 
tive  Power  of  the  Standing  Armies — The  Havoc  of  a  Traitor 
— Scheme  of  Diocletian  and  His  Courtiers — Their  Plot 
Against  the  Brotherhoods — Cruel  Character  of  G-alerius — 
Joint  Monarchy  of  Four — Demand  for  Extermination — For¬ 
mation  of  a  League — Hierocles  as  their  Agent — How  He 
Passed  the  Dokimastirion  and  Slipped  in — Appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor — Divulged  Union  Secrets  to  the  League — Rage  of  Ga- 
lerius — Plan  Determined  on,  was  Extermination — Opinions 
of  Drs.  Ramsay,  Cumont  and  Others — Eumeneia — Its  De¬ 
struction  told  by  Eusebius — Quotations — Governors  of  other 
Provinces  Supposed  to  have  Divulged — Evidence  of  Lactan- 
tius — Story  of  Crispins — Logos  Philaletheis  of  Hierocles — 
Diocletian’s  Edict  of  Prices — The  Edict  Quoted — The  “Vibs 
Plebecula” — Date  of  the  Slaughter  Fixed  for  Feb.  22nd  A. D. 
303 — Rancor  of  Mother  of  Galerius  against  the  Christians — 
Words  of  Gibbon — Burning  of  the  Book — Quoting  Ramsay 
— Bargainers  Covet  their  Properties — Book  of  Papias — Trea¬ 
son  Against  Getting  of  Wealth  and  Power — It  was  Burned 
because  it  Revealed  the  Economics  of  Solon’s  Socialism — 
Details  of  the  Massacre — Porphyry — Spread  over  many  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Proconsular  Rome — Entailments  of  Diocletian’s 
Atrocity — Not  Until  Afterwards  we  find  Charities — Plant  of 
Eleemosynary  System — First  Seeds  of  Feudal  System — 
Feudal  Guilds — Pauperism  Appears  in  the  World — The  Or- 
phanophulax — Laws  Governing  Such  Institutions — Proof 
that  they  never  existed  Before — How  Constantine  took  the 
Control  of  Christianity — Downfall  of  the  Two  Great 
Schemes  of  Solon  and  of  Jesus  to  Redeem  the  World — Go 
Back,  the  Cry  of  our  Strangled  Race. 

"We  have  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  an¬ 
cient  lowly  from  the  highest  antiquity  until  we  arrive 
at  the  fatal  year  A.D.  303,  Tvhen  an  awful  massacre  oc- 
cured,  known  as  that  of  Diocletian,  whereby  the  popu- 
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lations  of  many  of  the  regions  we  have  described,  who 
had  survived  the  persecutions  and  were  beginning  to 
expand,  grow  perfect  and  thrive,  were  swept  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  earth. 

Something  has  already  been  said  regarding  a  certain 
recreant  member  of  the  unions  named  Hierocles  who 
turned  spy  and  betrayer  after  receiving  initiation  into 
the  brotherhoods5  mysteries,  divulging  to  the  monarch 
and  his  officers  all  the  secret  doings,  in  order  to  secure 
an  appointment  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  This  traitor 
worked  the  ruin  of  the  men  he  had  sworn  to  befriend. 

The  scheme  of  Diocletian,  his  courtiers  and  some  of 
the  prelates  now  forming  an  element  which  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  to  destroy  the  great  jus  coeundi.  Being  re¬ 
garded  with  reverence  as  the  behest  of  Solon,  this  had 
for  nine  centuries  withstood  the  inimical  powers  of  the 
aristocratic  world.1 

In  all  our  researches  into  the  causes  of  great  events 
in  the  history  of  labor,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  signs  of  decay  in  the  rising  organization  and  grad¬ 
ual  forward  trend  under  this  great  statute,  until  we 
come  to  this  massacre  of  Diocletian.  From  that  fell 
moment,  A.D.  302,  or  as  some  report,  303,  the  trade  and 
labor  unions  appear  to  be  stricken,  and  cease  to  carve 
their  records.  From  that  gloomy  date  charities  of  the 
eleemosynary  sort  began  to  arise,  filling  the  moral  and 
social  atmosphere  with  their  loathsome  and  sickening 
ethics.  Always  before  this  had  the  unions  and  brother¬ 
hoods  been  self-sustaining;  always  hitherto  had  they 
refused  to  permit  of  alms-giving  hospitals,  or  even  beg¬ 
gars,  except  when  organized  under  a  clause  of  the  law. 
The  massacre  of  Diocletian  was  the  true  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  renowned  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  Numa 
Pompilius.  Let  us  first  recount  what  is  known  of  this 
egregious  atrocity. 

When  in  A.D.  284,  Diocletian,  a  promising  soldier  of 
the  Roman  army  drove  his  dagger  through  the  body  of 
Aper,  the  “hated  boar,55  for  killing  Numerian,  the  other 
soldiers  around  him  in  orgies  of  enthusiasm,  arose  to 
the  dignity  of  law  as  had  been  done  many  times  before, 

i  Lactantius,  Divine  Institutes ,  V.,  11,  in  his  account  of  it,  brings  in  the 
law  of  Diocletian  regarding  the  prices  of  provisions  which  we  have  already 
discussed.  See  index,  in  verb.  Prices.  We  quote  this  law  more  fully  infra, 
note  12,  of  this  chapter. 
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and  ushered  or  ran  him  unexpectedly  into  the  mighty 
office  of  emperor  of  the  now  vast  dominion  of  Rome. 
This  new  monarch  felt  that  he  was  incompetent  to  cope 
with  the  duties  of  such  an  enormous  task  and  appointed 
three  more  Caesars  to  assume  the  purple  with  him,  ap¬ 
portioning  to  each  of  them  a  defined  territory,  himself 
retaining  Africa  and  the  Asian  and  other  Greek-speak¬ 
ing  provinces.  Their  names  were  Maximian,  Constan- 
tius  and  Galerius. 

Galerius,  who  received  Macedonia  for  his  share,  after 
military  reverses,  gained  a  victory  in  Persia  where  in 
the  proconsulates,  on  the  march  through  Phrygia  and 
Edessa  he  had  seen  the  Christians  in  great  numbers. 
He  was  a  pagan  of  a  ferocious  and  cruel  nature,  and  be¬ 
came  greatly  enraged  against  their  numbers  and  success 
as  builders  of  their  new  scheme  of  civilization,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own.  His  whole  influence  was  immediately 
exerted  upon  Diocletian,  on  his  triumphant  return, 
against  them.  He  is  known  to  have  demanded  their  ex¬ 
termination. 

Diocletian,  himself  friendly,  almost  a  Christian,  re¬ 
fused.  The  wiles  of  Galerius  were  exerted  and  as  the 
empire  was  full  of  those  like  himself  who  hated  them,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  formed  a  secret  league  to 
gather  all  sorts  of  evidence  against  them.2  Into  this 
league  was  drawn  the  man  named  Hierocles  who  became 
the  arch  spy  and  traitor. 

This  man  worked  an  underhand  intrigue  to  secure 
admission  into  one  of  the  guilds  of  Nicomedia  that  had 
become  christianized.  He  had  succeeded,  probably  un¬ 
der  guize  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  residence  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  the  toilers,  in  familiarizing  and  perhaps  en¬ 
dearing  himself  to  the  extent  that  when  he  applied  for 
admission  there  were  those  on  the  dokimasterion  or 
board  of  examination,  who  were  willing  to  report  him 
hagios,  eusebes,  agathos.3  The  incident  of  this  treachery 
shows  the  enormous  power  and  influence  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  over  the  world. 

2  Meyers,  Konv.  Lexikon,  in  verb.  Diocletianus:  “Seine  fur  das  alternde 
Reiche  iiberaus  wohltatige  Regierung  ist  von  christlichen  Schriftstellern 
deswegen  schwer  verunglimft  worden,  weil  er,  seit  303,  ungewiss  aus  wel- 
cher  Veranlassung,  eine  blutige,  besonders  von  Galerius*  grosser  Grausam* 
keit  geiibte  Verfolgung  liber  die  Christen  verhangte.” 

s  For  this  stringent  requirement  of  the  Solonic  law  testing  candidates, 
consult  supra,  ch.  xiii.,  where  all  that  is  known,  including  the  facts  found  in 
an  inscription  is  explaned  in  full. 
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Hierocles,  on  consultation  with  another  secret  associa¬ 
tion  having  the  opposite  object  of  discussing,  detecting 
and  destroying  the  hated  guilds  who  had  turned  their 
secret  power  toward  protecting  the  Christians  and  had 
endorsed  them  together  with  their  tenets,  began  system¬ 
atically  to  divulge  to  them  that  which  he  was  able  to 
discover  of  the  inner  doings  of  the  great  trade  union 
system  throughout  Asia  Minor.  Drawn  into  this  latter 
conventicle,  were  the  three  beings,  Constantius,  Maxirn- 
ian  and  Galerius,  and  the  great  emperor  over  them  all, 
Diocletian  himself,  though  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
join.  Galerius  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover 
of  the  conspiracy.  Hierocles  was  made  governor  of  Bith- 
ynia  and  in  this  capacity,  having  the  double  function  of 
the  political  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hidden 
sources  of  knowledge  from  behind  the  unions’  secret  veil 
on  the  other,  he  oscillated  to  and  fro  between  them,  in¬ 
dustriously  and  punctiliously  meeting  at  the  sittings  of 
both,  and  insidiously  receiving  and  reporting  all  informa¬ 
tion.  The  courage,  determination  and  growth  of  the 
now  populous  Christian  movement  was  in  this  manner  ac¬ 
curately  made  known. 

The  rage  of  Galerius  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  heart¬ 
ily  encouraged  by  all  the  lesser  members  of  the  league. 
Diocletian,  however,  who  was  at  heart  a  conscientious 
man  and  adverse  to  giving  his  consent  to  their  cruel  de¬ 
mands  was  reluctant  for  some  time,  until  he  detected 
some  lurking  conspiracy  abrew,  which  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  his  own  assassination.  He  at  last  gave 
up  and  subscribed  to  the  worst. 

The  plan  determined  on  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
a  sudden  extermination  of  the  whole  organized  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  regions,  far  and  near.  It  was  to  be  done 
by  using  the  standing  army  of  the  imperial  power.  Ex¬ 
act  details  of  this  awful  event  are  wanting,  as  every  doc¬ 
ument  daring  to  mention  the  calamity  except  that  of 
Lactanius,  has  been  burned,  and  the  history  of  it  a  few 
years  later  by  Eusebius  is  purposely  guarded  and  vague. 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  is  this  which  is  now  com¬ 
ing  to  view  by  the  discovery  of  modern  researchers  in 
quest  of  inscriptions,  that  nothing  more  of  that  style  or 
literature  is  to  be  found  since  the  date  of  the  awful  mas¬ 
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Dr.  Ramsay,  who  served  science  for  years  searching 
palaeographic  remains  in  Phrygia,  sums  up  these  three 
sources  of  information  in  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
exterminatory  massacre,  and  we  should  err  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  our  own  rather  than  his  bold  conclusions:4 

“As  an  example  of  what  took  place  in  Phrygia,  Euse¬ 
bius  mentions  that  the  Christian  city”  (he  is  here  speak¬ 
ing  of  Eumeneia),  “which  was  alluded  to  in  paragraph 
eight,  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  its  people,  even 
women  and  children.” 

On  the  same  page  this  author  continues: 

“Moreover,  to  one  who  has  by  the  patient  toil  of  years 
tracked  out  these  Christian  communities  by  their  form¬ 
ula  of  appealing  to  ‘the  god/  it  comes  as  one  of  those 
startling  and  convincing  details  of  real  life  and  truth, 
that  the  one  recorded  about  the  destroyed  people  is  that 
they  died  appealing  to  the  god  over  all.  Unconscious¬ 
ly  Eusebius  writes  as  the  epitaph  over  the  ashes  of 
the  destroyed  people  the  words  bv  which  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  epitaphs  which  they  themselves  habitually  com¬ 
posed.”5 

The  same  author  adds  that  another  governor  who  en¬ 
gaged  himself  to  Galerius  and  his  bloody  work,  named 
Theotecnus,  who  ruled  the  province  of  Galatia  at  the 
same  moment  that  Hierocles  was  making  his  treacher¬ 
ous  plot  in  divulging  the  secret  which  he  had  in  a  most 
sacred  promise  sw.orn  to  defend.  Indeed  the  reading  of 
Eusebius  explains  that  cities  in  Phrygia,  Eumeneia  with 
them,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  military  force,  and 
that  all  who  did  not  retract  were  destroyed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  governor  for  every 
province  in  all  proconsular  Rome.  These  were  but  two 
of  the  dozen  for  Asia  Minor  alone;  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  on  account  of  the  care  taken  by  four  great  rulers 
who  waged  this  startling  massacre  to  cover  up  all  clues 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  to  even  form  an  adequate 
conjecture  as  to  its  general  extent.  It  might  have  swept 
over  Spain,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Macedonia,  Gaul,  and 
even  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Britain. 

4  Ramsay,  “Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrv<ria,“  Vol.  II.,  pp.  507-8. 

5  The  words  of  Euseb.,  “II.  E.,”  VIII.,  11,  are:  'OA^*-  Xpio-riavu.v 

avravSpov  ap.(fu  ttjv  Qpvyiav  ev  kvkAo)  7repi£aAbv'Te?  07rAiTai,  iryp  re  v^aif/avres,  ica- 
re(f>\e$ey  avTOv?  &/xa  vTjn-ioi?  *ai  yvva£ i,  toi>  eni  ndvrcjv  #eov  eTrijSoiofxe'voi?'  ori  St) 
iravSr)p.6i,  ndvres  ot  tt?v  jtoAiv  oi/covVTes,  Aoyto-rq?  Te  avrosicai  crrpaTT/ybs  ow  rot?  ev 
re'Aei  ttcktl  tftai  oAcp  brj/atp  Xpi<rriavoi>?  bp.o AoyovJ'Te?,  o v8‘  ottwotioGv  tois  irpo- 

(TTaTovatV  eiSwAoAaTpeiv  eirei$dpxovv’’  ^ 
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We  are  certainly  very  fortunate  in  having  two  so  re¬ 
liable  and  scholarly  writers  asLactantius  and  Eusebius, 
and  especially  the  former,  who  was  a  bold,  classical  au¬ 
thor,  living  at  the  very  moment  when  the  holocaust  oc¬ 
curred.  His  testimony,  given  regarding  the  similar  de¬ 
struction  of  another  population  completely  fortifies  that 
of  Eusebius  for  Eumeneia.  The  splendid  writer  is  prob¬ 
ably  describing  the  destruction  of  Nicomedia,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Bithynia,  ruled  by  Hierocles,  and  the  chosen  city 
of  Diocletian  himself.  But  he  alludes  in  one  place  to 
that  gory  tempest  in  Phrygia.6 

In  connection  with  the  great  persecutions  of  Dio* 
cletian  we  must  not  fail  to  bring  in  the  episode  of  the 
Crispinian  union  of  Shoemakers  in  what  is  now  Sois- 
sons,  France.  The  dates  of  this  part  of  the  massacre 
vary  but  a  little  from  that  of  the  great  holocaust  of  An¬ 
atolia. 

The  massacres  at  Soissons  and  vicinity  are  known  to 
have  been  committed  about  the  time  Hierocles  was 
writing  his  Logos  Philaletheis,  or  some  time  before  be¬ 
ing  appointed  governor  of  Bithynia.  It  circulated 
among  the  enemies  of  the  unions,  stirring  up  the  old 
pagan  hatred  against  the  Christians,  and  was  mostly  in¬ 
tended  to  stop  the  influx  of  Christianity  into  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  That  this  work,  afterwards  suppressed 
and  burned,  was  translated  into  Latin  and  used  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Crispinian  community  of  shoemakers  in 
France,  is  certain.  While  it  fiercely  attacked  the  idea 
of  the  unions  for  shielding  the  Christians,  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  passages  apologizing  in  favor  of  the 
Christians,  as  originally  existing  and  he  would  hear  to 
nothing  against  the  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  great 
and  good  man.7 

The  story  of  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispianus  may 
be  read  in  many  current  books  and  is  honorably  men- 

6  Lactantius,  Div.  Insl.,  V.,  11,  is  probably  referring  to  either  the  same 
described  by  Eusebius,  quoted  in  our  preceding  note  or  some  other  simi¬ 
lar  diaster  in  Phrygia.;  “  Sicut  unus  in  Phrygia  qui  universum  populum 
cum  ipso  pariter  conventiculo  concremavit.”  Lactantius,  De  Morte  Perse- 
cutorum,  cc.  vii-xix.,  gives  a  lucid  recital  of  the  entire  horror. 

7Lact,,  Div.  Inst.,  V.,  2,  admits  this,  and  thinks  that  the  book  afterward 
worked  as  an  apology  for  his  fierce  and  bloody  persecutions.  He  speaks 
as  though  some  chapters  of  it  “were  at  variance  with  themselves,  enumer¬ 
ating  so  many  and  such  secret  things,”  that  he  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  same  sect.  Cf.  Dr.  Coxe,  in  Ante-Nicine  Fathers,  VII.,  p.  137.  Lac 
tantius  reviles  Hierocles  for  his  perfidy  in  betraying  the  secret  order,  by 
divulging  that  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep. 
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tioned  in  the  encyclopaedias.  We  have  ourselves  given 
a  small  account  of  them  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Some  time  near  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  district,  Rictius  Yerus,  actuated  by  Dio¬ 
cletian  or  perhaps  Galerius,  had  them  arrested  and 
thrown  headlong  into  a  huge  cauldron  nearly  full  of 
melted  lead.8  It  was  they  who  created  the  order  of  shoe¬ 
makers,  which  came  down  through  ten  centuries,  lat¬ 
terly  with  the  name  of  Freres  Cordonniers,  and  was  still 
in  full  vigor  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1789,  when  it  was  suppressed,  and  its  history 
stands  as  another  irrefutable  proof  of  our  discovery  that 
it  was  the  trade  unions  which  endorsed,  protected  and 
formed  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  christianitv. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Le  Blant  for  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  sepulchre  and  place  of  burial 
of  these  Crispins  of  the  shoemakers’  guild.  The  church 
of  Soissons  erected  during  the  early  ages  has  a  basilica 
and  a  crypt  where  their  ashes  are  encased,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  venerated  tombs  in  Eu¬ 
rope.9 

This  persecution,  involving  the  deaths  of  the  Crispins 
and  the  temporary  suppression  of  the  union  of  shoe¬ 
makers  because  they  shielded  the  Christians,  was  be¬ 
gun  some  years  before  the  bloody  culminus  which  we 
have  described  on  the  evidence  of  Lactantius  and  Eu¬ 
sebius.  The  more  we  study  these  fragmentary  proofs 
the  less  certain  we  become  as  to  the  reputed  compassion 
of  Diocletian;  since  the  murders  were  going  on  fifteen 
years  before  the  final  blast. 

The  suppression  of  the  union  methods  of  buying  and 
distributing  provisions  caused  so  much  protest  that  the 

8  Meyers,  Kon.  Lex.,  “Crispinus,  Heiliger  und  Martyrer,  aus  einer  vor* 
nehmen  romischen  Familie  fliichtetemit  seinem  Bruder  Crispianus,  wegen 
der  Christen  Verfolgung  des  Kaisars  Diocletian  nach  Soissons,  wo  beide 
das  Schuhmach-handwerk  trieben,  aber  um  287  vom  Landpfleger  Richtius 
Verus  verhaftet  und  in  einen  mit  geschmolz«nem  Blei  angefiillten  Kessel 
geworfen  wurden.  Sie  sind  die  Patrone  des  Schuhmach-handwerks.  Be- 
kannt  ist  die  Sage,  dass  sie  das  Leder  Stahlen,  um  den  Armen,  unentgeld- 
lich  Schuhe  zu  verfertigen,  weshalb  man  Wohltaten,  die  auf  andere  Kost- 
en  erzeigt  werden,  Crispinaden  nennt.  Tag;  25  Okt.” 

®Le  Blant,  Inscriptions  Cretiennes,  I..  p.  439.  Here  some  effort  is  made 
to  cast  light  on  the  Crispins.  An  inscription,  called  that  of  Dagobert  and 
Chlodobert,  quotes  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francorum,  V.,  xxxv.,  to 

show  that  they  are  buried  “dans  la  basilique  de  Saint  Crepinien” . 

une  des  tombes  les  plus  v6n6r6es.”  Gregory  wrote:  "Voverunt  vota  pro 
eo;  sed  media  nocte,  anhelus  jam  et  tenuis  spiritum  exhalavit;  quern  ia 
basilica  sanctorum  Crispini  et  Crispiniani  martyrum  sepelierunt.” 
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emperor  conceived,  about  A.D.  300,  the  idea  of  his  pow 
celebrated  law  regulating  the  sale  of  almost  all  articles 
of  common  necessity  which  we  have  already  described,10 
though  it  is  here  necessary  to  revert  to.  The  effect  of 
this  edict  regulating  prices  appears  to  have  been  the 
reverse  of  anything  one  could  have  suspected.11 

We  imagine  that  the  shedding  of  much  blood  com¬ 
plained  of  by  Lactantius  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
shuffles  which  a  violent  change  in  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion  would  produce,  causing  scuffles  and  battles  with 
the  officers  struggling  to  enforce  the  unwelcome  law. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  laws  in  antiquity  to  be  found 
arbitrarily  regulating  prices  of  every  day  commodities. 
It  is  certain  that  the  unions  themselves  who  had  always 
enjoyed  the  communal  code  with  the  privilege  of  choos¬ 
ing  their  market  would  be  greatly  disturbed  by  such  a 
measure.12  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  to  this  day  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  bloody  results  of  this  law.  It  is 
now  established  that  the  failure  of  the  monarch’s  pet¬ 
ted  edict  caused  his  assent  to  the  murders. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  great 

10  Compare  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  supra,  pp.  317-318,  note  113. 
For  other  remarks,  consult  Index  in  catchwords,  Prices ,  Diocletian,  etc. 

n  Our  authority  is  Lactantius,  who  lived  at  the  time  and  could  not  be 
mistaken.  He  says,  De  Morte  Persecutorum,  7:  vide  Ante- Nicine  Fathers,  VII., 
p.  302,  where  a  rendering  is  given  which  we  prefer:  “He  (Diocletian)  also 
when  by  various  extortions  he  had  made  all  things  exceedingly  dear,  at¬ 
tempted  by  an  ordinance  to  limit  their  prices.  Tben  much  blood  was  shed 
for  the  veriest  trifles.  Men  were  afraid  to  expose  aught  for  sale,  and  the 
scarcity  became  more  excessive  and  griev  ous  than  ever,  until,  in  the  end 
the  ordinance,  after  having  proved  destructive  to  multitudes,  was  from 
mere  necessity  abrogated.”  The  exact  words  of  this  authority  run:  “Tunc, 
ob  exigua  et  vilia  multus  sanguis  effusus,  nec  venale  quidquam  metu  ap- 
parebat  et  caritas  multo  deterius  exarsit,  donee  lex  necessitate  ipsa  post 
multorum  exitium  solveretur.”  „ 

12  It  was  called  Edictum  Diocletianum  de  Pretiis  Rerum  Venalium. 
The  edict  ran  as  follows: 

Edict.  Diocl.,  I.  Placet  igitur  ea  pretia,  quae  subditi  brevis  scriptura 
(der  in  dem  Gesetz  enthaltene  umfassende  Tarif)  designat,  ita  totius  orbis 
nostri  observantia  contineri,  ut  omnes  intelligant  egrediendi  eadem  licentiam 
sibi  esse  praecisam.  The  parinthesis  is  Monger’s  remark;  cf.,  Jin. 

Edict.  Diocl.,  II.  Placet,  ut,  siquis  contra  formam  statuti  huius  co- 
nixus  fuerit  audentia,  capitali  periculo  subigetur. 

Edict.  Diocl.,  III.  Idem  autem  periculo  etiam  ille  subdetur,  qui 
conparandi  cupiditate  avaritiae  distrahentis  contra  statuta  consen- 
serit 

Edict.  Diocl.,  IV.  Ab  eius  modi  noxa  immunis  nec  ille  praestauitur, 
qui  habens  species  yictui  atque  usui  necessarias  post  hoc  sivi  tempera- 
mentum  existimaverit  subtrahendas;  cum  pcena  vel  gravior  esse  debeat 
inferentis  paenuriam  quam  contra  statuta  quatientis. 

Dr.  Anton  Menger,  Recht  auf  den  vollen  Arbeifsertrag,  pp.  88-9,  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  results  of  this  law,  and  states  on  authority  of  Mommsen,  Vcr- 
handlungen  der  Koniglichen  Sachischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  1856,  that 
ii.  was  first  uttered  in  A.D.  301,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ±er6?cu 
tion. 
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Diocletian  massacre  is  that  its  history  points  only  to  the 
so-called  “vilis  plebecula”  as  the  element  against  which 
Galerius  and  his  co-adjutors  directed  their  special  at¬ 
tention.  There  is  no  disputing  that  this  was  the  main 
pillar  of  the  early  plant.  On  scanning  the  whole  source 
of  testimony  it  is  found  that  Christianity  as  a  whole 
was  formed  of  men  and  women  who  were  barred  out  of 
the  spheres  of  society  and  respectability.  But  the  or¬ 
iginal  promoters  gloried  in  and  boasted  of  this  fact.  It 
was  not  individual  trappings  that  was  wanted.  The 
first  advocates  were  all  carpenters,  fishermen,  clerks 
and  men  and  women  of  a  variety  of  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  totally  repudiated  by  the  citizen  class.13  The 
higher  classes,  including  the  nobility,  who  thought  they 
saw  in  it  a  rising  heresy  against  their  conscript  gods, 
were  about  the  time  of  Diocletian’s  two  fatal  edicts,  in¬ 
tensely  inflamed.  The  ultimatum  of  extermination, 
was  truculently  championed  by  Galerius.  Diocletian 
gave  the  order.  He  excused  the  severity  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Christians,  taking  advantage  of  their 
hiding  places  in  the  unions  were  working  out  a  dan¬ 
gerous  heresy  against  the  state.*4 
•The  exact  time  at  which  the  butchery  at  Nicomedia 
began,  was  day-break,  February  22,  A.D.  303,  the  day 
of  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  this  also  to  be  the  date  of  the  tragedy 
elsewhere.  Gibbon  thinks  the  mother  of  Galerius  in¬ 
cited  the  authorities  to  fix  the  slaughter  on  this  day 
but  he  does  not  conceive  that  this  was  far  from  acci¬ 
dental.  Numa,  who  had  sanctioned  the  great  law  . 
whose  consequences  Galerius  feared  and  hated,  had  even 
put  bounds  to  the  fields  which  the  wealthy  coveted  and 
had  consecrated  this  wisdom  by  erecting  a  temple  to 

13  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Episl.  ad  Galat.,  cap.  v. :  "Ecclesia  Christiana..., 
....de  vili  plebecula  congregata  est;”  Tertull,,  Apol.,  III.,  “Oninem  sex* 

um,  aetatem,  conditionem,  et  jam  dignitatem.... _ Servorum  jam  fidelem 

dominus  olim  mites  ab  occulis  relegavit.” 

M The  Roman  jurist  Paulas,  lib,  V.,  tit.  xxi.,  declared  that  whoever  in¬ 
troduced  new  religions  whose  tendency  and  character  were  secret  and 
which  disturb  the  minds  of  men,  “De  quibus  animi  hominum  moventur,” 
should  be  banished  if  belonging  to  the  higner  rank,  or  punished  with 
death  if  belonging  to  the  low.  This  was  because  sacred  caeremoniae  Rom- 
anae  were  entangled  and  interrupted  by  Christianity  ;  ergo  cause  ofthe  per¬ 
secutions.  It  attacked  and  ruptured  the  state  religion — an  old  offense  like 
that  of  the  brotherhoods  of  Rome.  Celsus  on  same  grounds  accuses  the 
Christians  of  attacking  the  “religiones  licitm”  or  state  worship:  “'fi«  aw 
OrjKas  Kpv(iSr)v  napd  rd  pfvofxiapeva  noLOVfievojv.”  1.  I.,  C.  1.  The  Roman  law 
expressly  forbade  it  as  a  crime,  according  to  Neander,  j Hist.  Church ,  I.,  p. 
7*i. 
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the  god  Terminus,  whose  feast-day  was  February  the 
twenty-second.15  Diocletian  and  the  league  probably 
ruled  that  as  this  wras  the  beginning  of  liberty,  so  now 
it  was  to  be  the  terminal  day  of  liberty,  the  day  Son 
which  Numa  and  Solon’s  great  movement  must  die. 

At  early  dawn  the  praetorian  prsefect  marched  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  largef  force  of  the  likewise  maddened  army, 
the  generals  with  their  regulars,  their  captains  and  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  all  accompanied  by  the  tribunes  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  revenue,  marched  up  the  steep,  to  the  Nico- 
median  church.  With  large  bludgeons  and  rams  they 
smashed  in  the  door  and  made  a  rush  for  the  sanctuary. 
Finding  nobody  here  to  kill,  they  seized  all  the  copies 
to  be  found  of  the  Christian  Bible  and  hymn  book  and 
taking  them  to  a  place  out  side  burned  them  to  cinders. 
The  beautiful  building  was  then  attacked  and  though 
strong  to  resist  the  frenzy,  the  work  of  demolition  was 
persevered  in  until  it  lay  a  mass  of  ruins. 

A  regular  edict  against  the  Christians  was  now  set 
forth  and  their  bodily  torments  systematically  began  on 
the  twenty-fourth.  This  enactment  read  that  all 
churches  should  be  violently  consumed  by  fire,  and  this 
was  to  be  extended  throughout  the  entire  vast  empire. 
“It  was  enacted  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  pronounced  against  all 
who  should  presume  to  hold  any  secret  assemblies  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship.” 16  We  see  by  this 
statement  confirmed  by  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  many 
other  good  authors,  most  of  whose  books  however,  were 
burned  under  ban,  that  the  persecution  exterminated 
both  the  secret  communities  and  their  property.  We 
have  for  this  the  direct  statements  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  authors  of  great  merit,  that  two  large  cities  were 
exterminated  and  may  hence  infer  that  thousands  fell. 

The  suppression  of  valuable  works  of  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  this  great  movement,  such  as  Papias’  Instruc¬ 
tions,  the  celebrated  Logos  Alethes,  or  Word  of  verita¬ 
ble  truth,  written  by  Celsus,  the  book  of  Porphyry17  en- 

15  Perhaps  rightly,  gleaning  it  from  Lactantius.  De  Mort.  Persecut.,  c.  11, 
who  says:  “Dapibus  sacrilicabat  pcene  quotidie,  ac  vicariis  suis  epulis  ex- 
hibebat.  Christiani  abstinebant,  et  ilia  cum  gentibus  epulante,  jejuniis  hi 
et  orationibus  isistebant;  bine  concept!  odium  adversus  eos.” 

i«  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall ,  Chap,  xvi.,  text  above  note  152. 

17  Porphyry’s  Ilepi  rijs  e/c  Koyiwv  4>iAocro</>tas,  was  written  about  A.D.  271. 
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tirely  lost,  that  of  the  perfidious  traitor  Hierocles  en¬ 
titled  Logoi  Philalethes,  those  of  Zosimus  and  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  has  bereft  us  of  much  evidence  regard¬ 
ing  the  plant  of  the  Christians  into  the  ancient  economic 
unions,  and  of  many  details  of  this  great  final  massacre 
— a  heavy  loss,  over  which  we  can  now  do  nothing  but 
mourn.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  wrote  much  on 
the  massacre.  They  were  mostly  destroyed18  by  fire. 
Dr.  Ramsay  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  arrest 
of  inscriptions,  noticeable  from  about  A.D.  300,  in 
Phrygia  was  this  cruel  massacre  of  Diocletian  and  his 
helpmeets  Galerius  and  others. 

Having  jostled  and  stumbled  across  a  dark  chasm  of 
fragmentary  literature  and  arrived  at  the  certainty  that 
all  proconsular  Rome  came  under  the  condemnatory 
edict  of  Diocletian,  and  having  seen  that  at  least  two 
large  cities  were  actually  blotted  out,  let  us  feel  our¬ 
selves  prepared  with  the  more  interest  in  the  astounding 
words  of  Dr.  Ramsay,19  who  in  his  personal  research  for 
the  relics  of  those  people  discovers  all  at  once  at  an  un¬ 
expected  moment  answering  to  the  exact  period  of  this 
massacre  that  their  inscriptions  are  no  more  to  be  found 
and  that  a  sad  and  sickening  degeneracy  of  mankind  in 
those  regions  prevails. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  in  basing  the  belief  entirely  upon  his 
own  discovery  of  the  archaeological  monuments,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  declares  that  the  people  were  exterminated,  all 
meeting  a  terrible  death.  But  as  he  is  investigating 
Phrygia  only,  he  speaks  only  for  Eumeneia.  Cumont 
also  speaks  in  the  same  strain  for  a  much  larger  terri¬ 
tory.  Cumulative  evidence  now  verifies  the  tragedy. 

18  A  work  by  Dionysius,  commented  on  by  Tischendorf.  and  later  by 
the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion ,  pp.  481-92,  shows  that  there  was  much 
literature  afloat  at  the  time  he  wrote,  which  was  afterwards  lost.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  Dionysius’  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.,  iv.,  23,  and  reads:  “  ’EiricrroAd?  yap  d8eA<f>u)v  d£uocra.i'Tu>v  p.e  ypoupau,  eypa- 
\pa.  Kai  rai/Tas  oi  tov  SiafioAov  a7rocrToAoi.  ^i^a/da/v  yeyevucai /,  &  per  e^aipoOvTev 
a  Se  7rpo<rTidei'Tes.  Oi?  to  oval  /ceirai.  Ov  davp-aaTov  apa  ti  /cat  t<I>v  /ci/pta/cd/i' 
paSiovpyijtrai  Tives  eTrt^e'jSATjvTat  ypaufridv,  ottot*  /cat  rats  oi  TOtovrats  enifief3ov- 
/ca<rt.” 

19  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  enumerate  the  genuine  diaaoi,  eralpai 
and  epavo t,  all  unions  or  trade  guilds  coming  under  this  appellation  of  “com¬ 
munities,”  and  find  some  fifty  interspersed  among  his  large  collections. 
They  range  from  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  down  to  A.D.  300.  For  author¬ 
ity  that  this  investigator  is  correct,  see  Bockh,  CIG.,  3857,  3857  d,  3857  », 
3857^,  38578,  3857",  3857  q,  3857  k.  3857  h,  3857  k  3857  k  3857  k  3857 P,  3857"', 
3857b,  3857"’,  3957 1,  3980,  3938,  3857a,  alpha,  3857y  and  many  others.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  settled  upon  as  christianized  trade  organizations  of 
various  kinds. 
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But  let  us  follow  Ramsay  farther.  On  another  page 
in  the  same  book  he  continues : 

“Lactantius  mentions  that  this  was  done  by  a  gov¬ 
ernor  and  no  governor  could  have  ventured  on  such  an 
act,  unless  he  had  a  full  commission  to  exterminate  the 
Christians.20  A  general  massacre,  evidently,  was  delib¬ 
erately  planned  by  the  central  government  and  carried 
out  by  suitable  agents.  While  this  case  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  an  extreme  example  of  barbarity  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  steadfastness  on  the  other,  it  may  be  taken 

as  indicative  of  the  policy  carried  out  everywhere . 

We  may  confidently  say  that  historical  and  archaeologi¬ 
cal  evidence  is  agreed  as  to  the  fate  of  Eumeneia,  the 
active  and  courageous  element  of  the  population  was 
annihilated  by  fire,  and  sword  in  the  years  following, 
A.D.  303  and  the  development  of  the  city  was  suddenly 
terminated.” 

Again:  “To  this  end  was  directed  all  the  power  of  a 
highly  organized  government,  moved  by  a  single  will, 
commanding  almost  unlimited  resources,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.” 

As  to  the  results  of  a  catastrophe  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  he  says: 

“Even  a  mere  casual  glance  over  the  list  of  Christian 
inscriptions  in  the  Appendix  must  suggest  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Where  are  the  post  Constantian  inscriptions? 

. . The  contrast  between  the  rich  intellectual  and 

political  life  of  the  third  century  and  the  inarticulate 
monotony  of  the  many  centuries  that  succeeded,  is 
painful;  one  recognizes  in  the  numbers  of  our  catalogue 
the  signs  of  a  great  misfortune  to  the  human  race,  the 
destruction  of  a  vigorous  and  varied  life.” 

As  M.  Oumont  has  pointed  out,  the  reason  for  the 
change  must  lie  in  the  great  massacre  of  Diocletian 
and  his  co-adjutors  and  successors,  A.D.  303-313.” 

The  above  are  words  of  calmness  and  wisdom.  This 
great  disaster  to  the  human  race  was  allowed  to  pass  in 

20 The  governor  for  Bithynia,  Hierocles,  we  have  just  described.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  unlimited  power.  A  similar  governor  had  a 
hundred  years  before  not  only  had  unlimited  \  cv.  et  to  kill  them  lut  Tra¬ 
jan  expected  him  to  do  it.  This  was  the  kind-i«;  rt  d  Pliny,  who  succeeded 
in  moving  that  emperor  to  some  measure  cf  k  miness.  We  have  fully  re¬ 
counted  this  history  in  our  17th  chapter.  A  1  of  i  s  letters  show  that  the 
object  of  this  imperial  rage  was  the  christ. an  miens  cf  later.  But 
Ramsay  gi\es  additional  hints  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  with  unlimited 
powers  for  Galatia  was  Theotecnus,  ibid.,  p.  507. 
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oblivion  where  it  remained  for  many  centuries.  As  by 
it  the  opposition  against  it  by  a  conspiracy  of  bargain¬ 
ers  at  that  moment  busy  incubating  their  scheme  to 
make  themselves  owners  of  the  numerous  social  proper¬ 
ties.  Whoever  peruses  the  elaborate  description  of 
them  which  wre  have  given  in  foregoing  chapters  of  this 
work  may  understand  that  though  small,  taken  apart, 
they  were  enormous  in  the  aggregate.  A  covetous  few 
had  long  seen  that  they  could  fall  into  possession  of 
millions  if  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  they  could  get 
them.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  Christian  institution,  in¬ 
cluding  innumerable  properties  of  the  unions  holding  it 
under  its  powerful  care  suddenly  disappear  and  all  at 
once  we  see  vast  estates  of  prelates  taking  their  place21 
within  twenty- five  years  from  the  massacre,  we  may  nat¬ 
urally  suppose  that  these  ambitious  persons  conspired 
with  Diocletian  and  the  league,  of  which  Constantius, 
Maximian  and  Galerius  were  members,  to  compass  the 
almost  total  extermination  of  both  the  name  and  the 
membership  of  the  Solonic  organization.  Once  dead, 
their  property  was  easily  confiscated  and  they  could  go 
and  take  possession.22  Virtual^,  Solonism  was  dead 
from  the  day  the  axe  of  Diocletian  fell.  What  followed 
is  but  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  degeneracy. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  degeneracy  caused 
by  this  calamity  we  may  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  geo¬ 
graphical  extent  which  it  reached  eastward  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  As  was  stated,  Bartholomew 
was  sent  to  Edessa.  Little  is  heard  from  this  place  ex- 

21  Long  before  this,  the  same  craving  was  rife,  and  the  incipient  pre¬ 
lates  were  on  tiptoe  to  possess  themselves  of  these  little  fortunes  which 
the  hard-working  communist^  had  by  centuries  of  consistency  collected. 
Origen,  whom  they  hated  and  persecuted,  understood  this,  Dt  Principiis,  II., 

c.  9,  §  5:  “ .  to  grant  them  a  higher  and  more  honorable  position;  to 

favor  others  with  the  grant  of  principalities;  bestow  powers  upon  some, 
dominion  upon  others;  confer  on  some  the  honorable  seats  in  tribunal; 
enable  some  to  shine  with  more  resplendent  glory,  and  glitter  with  starry 
brightness;  give  some  the  glory  of  the  sun,  others  of  the  moon,  others  of 
the  stars.” 

22  The  book  written  by  Papias  of  Colossse,  called  Christ i  Sermonum  Ex- 
positio,  is  known  to  have  been  popular  in  Asia,  especially  Phrygia,  Pontus, 
and  Cappadocia  and  so,  of  course,  Byzantium,  at  the  moment  this  perse¬ 
cution  broke  loose.  As  it  gave  a  glowing  description  of  the  enormous  econ¬ 
omics  and  other  advantages  of  the  socialistic  over  the  prevailing  competi¬ 
tions,  it  was  hated  by  that  class  of  people  we  are  describing  and  all  the 
copies  to  be  found  were  soon  after  burned.  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
work  was  used  by  the  league  to  inflame  Diocletian,  and  bring  his  reluct¬ 
ant  mind  to  consent  to  the  massacre.  Methodius,  one  of  the  true  and  un¬ 
flinching,  who  had  been  influenced  by  this  book  of  Papias,  was  martyred 
along  with  the  rest.  Fragments  still  exist  of  his  Essays  on  the  Martyrs, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
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cept  what  comes  to  us  in  apocryphal  form.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  under  protection  of  Abgar,  the  movement 
thrived.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  music.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  “gnosticism”  advocated  there 
by  Bardesaues,  was  little  other  than  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  the  Dionysan  artists,  including  their  charming  mu¬ 
sic.23  Bardesanes  was  himself  a  musician  and  a  com¬ 
poser  of  great  merit  and  for  his  devotion  to  these  noble 
traits  which  distinguished  the  good  and  the  accom¬ 
plished,  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Homan  persecutions 
and  thus  died  a  violent  death.  Bartholomew  had  long 
before  met  the  same  fate.  Although  most  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  written  during  the  lifetime  of  Diocletian  and  Ga- 
lerius  has  perished,  considerable  remains  from  the  pen 
of  later  writers  attesting  the  extent  to  which  the  sud¬ 
den  acquisition  of  these  properties  inflated  the  prelates 
and  others  into  whose  hands  they  fell.34  Lactantius, 
whose  sad  fate  it  was  to  live  during  the  awful  conflicts 
of  Diocletian’s  persecution,  mourns  for  a  return  of  the 
reign  of  Saturn.25  Thus  from  an  earlier  time  than  that 
of  Galerius,  even  as  early  as  Cyprian  and  Origen,  we 
detect  this  grasping  tendency  which  finally  ruined  the 
beautiful  scheme  of  Jesus.26  Dr.  Ramsay  attempts  to 
explain  the  terrible  degeneracy  and  ignorance  which 
fell  over  the  world  from  the  days  of  Diocletian  to  A.D. 
412,  attributing  it  to  this  massacre.  But  as  he  is  inves¬ 
tigating  the  special  territory  of  Phrygia  and  the  partic¬ 
ular  city  of  Eumeneia,  we  may  imagine  the  extent  of  his 
convictions  as  to  the  wider  sweep  of  this  calamitous 

23  Foucart,  De  Coll.  Scenicorum,  52,  shows  that  they  worked  to  make 
the  musical  displays  as  magnificent  as  possible:  “Tanti  momenti  videbatur 
ludos  sacros  quam  splendidissime  peragi,  quum  ad  augendam  certaminum 
laudem,  turn  maxime  ad  conciliandam  civitati  per  magnificentiam  apparatus 
deorum  benevolentiain.  ” 

24  Gibbon,  Decl  and  Fall,  chap,  xxv,  note  37,  after  a  dissertation  of  his 

own  on  this  subject,  refers  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oral.,  xxxii.,  526  and 
says:  Gregory  Nazianzen  describes  the  “pride  and  luxury  of  the  prelates 
who  reigned  in  the  imperial  cities;  their  gilt  car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous 
train,  etc.  The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast.”  Here  in  note  42,  id., 
Gibbon  quotes  Jerome  (tome  I.,  p.  13)  who  is  ashamed:  Pudet  dicere,  sa- 
cerdotes  idolorum  mimi  et  aurigse,  et  scorta,  haereditates .  There  came  a 
law  against  it,  and  Jerome  regrets  that  there  should  be  cause  for  such  a 
law:  “Nee  de  lege  queror;  sed  doleo  cur  meruimus  hanc  legem.”  Ame- 

nianus,  xxvii.,  3,9,  exclaims:  “When  I  view  the  splendor  of  the  capital,  I 
am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desires  of 
the  ambitious.”  Though  they  never  had  popes  in  Tertullian’s  time,  yet  he 
says,  De  Jejuniis ,  c.  13,  711:  “  Aguntur  praeterea  per  Gnecias,  ilia  certis  in 
locis  Concilia  ex  universis  ecclesiis,  per  sua  et  aliora  quaeque  in  Com- 
mime  tractantur,  et  ipsa  representatio  totio  notninis  ebristiani  magiiu  ven- 

eratione  celebratur.” 

25  Lactantius,  Divine  Institutions,  V.,  c.  vi. 
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cause  of  degeneracy.  He  states  that:  “There  seems  to 
he  no  adequate  explanation  to  the  obvious  facts  except 
in  some  great  calamity  which  destroyed  the  active,  pro¬ 
gressive  section  of  the  population  and  gave  play  to  forces 
that  were  making  for  stagnation  and  ignorance.28  ”  These 
well-chosen  words  “making  for  stagnation,”  clearly  ex¬ 
plain  our  own  statement  that  the  degeneracy  and  ignor¬ 
ance  had  been  gnawing  against  the  pure  and  thrifty 
unions  that  took  them  in,  fed  and  sheltered  them  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  their  great  law,  protecting  the 
right  of  combination. 

But  these  tendencies  to  corruption  and  degeneracy 
were  by  no  means  unheeded  by  powerful  men  of  that 
time.  Porphyry,  one  of  the  brightest  pagan  writers,  is 
supposed  to  have  written  his  greatest  suppressed  work 
against  them  and  even  John  Chrysostom  thought  so.27 
The  thoughtful  Bamsay  bemoans  the  downfall  of  learn¬ 
ing,  which  he  declares  was  very  progressive  from  A.  D. 
47  to  303.  He  says,  citing  Elias  of  Hadrianapolis,  that 
bishops  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  he  able  to  write  their 
names.28  What  wonder,  then  that  the  vast  and  thriving 
scheme  of  the  original  founders  fell  into  the  ruthless 
hands  of  a  Constantine  to  become  a  pillar  of  Monarchy! 

26  We  quote  Gibbon’s  rendering  of  Cyprian,  “De  Lapsis,”  p.  89;  “Epist.,” 
65:  who  appends  in  a  note  that  “the  charge  is  confirmed  by  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  canons  of  the  council  of  Illiberis.  Cyprian  wrote  that  “there 
were  too  many  among  the  African  brethren  who,  in  the  execution  of  their 
eharge  violated  every  precept,  not  only  of  the  evangelic  perfection,  but  even 
of  moral  virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful  stewards,  the  riches  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  private  gains,  of  fraudulent  purchases  and  of  rapacious  usury.” 
Ramsay,  “Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,”  II.,  p.  506. 

27  Chrysost.,  VI.,  488;  “Porphyrius  Deo  inimicus,  adversus  christianos 

scripsit;”  Gran,  de  Cassagn.,  “Hist.  Classes  Nobles,”  p.  283:  “Les  diverses 
et  immenses  propriety  du  clergg  pai'en  portaient  dans  les  lois  romaines,  le 
nom  de  loca  templorum”  and  cites  Libanius, “Orat.  Pro  Temp.,”’  §3:  IIoAAai. 
uev  V7rwpiai?,  7roAXat  Se  ev  neSioif  e^avrjo’av.”  The  work  of  Porphyry,  “Ad¬ 
versus  Christianos,”  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  was  not  adverse 
to  the  pure  original  movement  but  dealt  terrible  blows  against  these  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  kings  and  prelates  and  it  was  the  insidious  money  power  that 
compassed  its  public  burning.  This  misery  was  fastened  upon  humanity  by  a 
law  of  Honorius,  “Cod.  Theod.,”  X.,  tit.  xxx.,  c.  vi,  making  mere  priests  the 
lords  of  the  land:  “Eaque  de  jure  temporum . sub  perpetua  con¬ 

duction,  salvo  durntaxit  canone.”  Thus  having  robbed  the  true  old  unions 
of  their  thousands  of  temples  as  we  have  elaborately  described,  they  obtained 
imperial  authority  to  own  them  as  feudal  lords. 

23  Ramsay,  “lb.,”  p.  509;  “From  being  the  champion  of  education  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  markedly  the  opponent  of  education,  and  looked  on 
culture  and  literature  and  art,  with  glowing  disfavor;  its  bishops  were  worse 
educated,  till  in  448,  we  find  a  Phrygian  bishop  unable  to  sign  his  name, 
Elias  of  Hadrianople,  “Hist.  Geog.,”  p.  92,  but  able  to  frame  canons  to  bind 
the  whole  Christian  world  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.”  Elias  quotes 
him  as  having  confessed:  “Eo  quod  nesciam  literas.” 
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Not  only  Edessa  suffered,  but  also  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
which  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  chapter  on  the 
pre-christian  martyrs,  was,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Isocrates,  enormously  organized  and  planted  with  Solonic 
unions  and  schools,  by  iEschines  after  his  defeat  by  the 
orator  Demosthenes.  What  became  of  the  innumerable 
unions  of  Rhodes?  When,  and  by  what  catastrophe 
were  they  destroyed?  This  is  one  of  the  unanswerable 
problems  causing  modern  archaeologists  to  stumble; 
since  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  mon¬ 
uments  of  antiquity  are  found.  Thousands  of  epitaphs 
and  other  inscriptions  found  there  reveal  the  most  valu¬ 
able  information  we  have  of  the  Solonic  unions.  From 
about  Diocletian’s  time  no  new  chiselings  are  to  be  found. 
It  looks  as  though  the  whole  population  of  that  pros¬ 
perous  and  busy  island  had  been  suddenly  swept  from 
the  earth. 

The  massacre  struck  the  old  Asiatic  city  of  Altentash, 
where  remains  in  quantities-  of  these  Christian  unions 
are  now  attracting  special  attention.  Quite  a  showing- 
in  the  addenda  numbers,  to  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  the  Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  is 
printed  from  this  heap  of  christianized  industrial  unions.29 
So  valuable  was  the  discovery,  that  archaeological  schools 
have  given  no  little  labor  and  search  towards  unearthing 
the  monuments  which  the  victims  left,  to  be  lost  for 
ages  in  these  ruins.  Altentash,  in  southwest  Phrygia, 
near  the  sea,  was  another  city  which  many  evidences 
demonstrate  to  have  been  striken  from  the  earth  by  the 
massacre. 

Let  us  now  pay  attention  to  another  hideous  entail- 
ment  of  this  Diocletian  Disaster.  It  is  that  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  alms  houses,  eleemosynary  retreats, 
proffering  charities,  and  all  such  beggarly  institutions 
which  never  existed  before. 

The  archaeologists  have  searched  in  vain  for  these  es¬ 
tablishments  among  the  inscriptions  of  earlier  times. 
They  were  the  very  natural  outcome  of  several  great  ca¬ 
tastrophes  which  stopped  the  Solonic  dispensation  from 
its  course;  for  under  its  more  ennobling  and  humane 
career,  such  charity  was  forbidden  and  unknown. 

29  See  supra  p.  61fl,  where  the  subject  is  discussed.  The  wonderful 
inscr.  CTG.,  3867t  is  from  Altentash.  With  the  aid  of  Perrot  and  Ramsay 
we  have  there  shown  all  points  known. 
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We  have  our  first  glimpse  at  one,  in  the  case  of  Pliny 
who,  after  he  had  forced  many  to  execution,  broken  up 
the  self-supporting  unions  and  been  the  compulsory  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  of  his  own  murderous  hand,  endowed  with  his  pri¬ 
vate  money  a  primitive  hospital  in  which  these  wretched 
sufferers  might  wrestle  with  poverty  through  his  chari¬ 
table  act.  This  had  happened  almost  exactly30  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before.  Being  a  natural  result  of  such  a  ca¬ 
lamity,  the  instance  of  Pliny  prepares  our  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  consequences  of  the  far  greater  destruction  of 
Diocletian. 

The  vast  amount  of  misery  and  pauperism  which  fell 
over  the  world  was  added  to  by  the  canons  of  Nice  in 
325,  and  was  completed  by  the  final  stroke  of  the  canon 
of  Laodicia  in  363.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Pliny  became  the  basis  of  the  first  charitable 
asylum.  There  were  under  the  law  thousands  of  asy¬ 
lums  or  temples  of  refuge,  hut  they  were  not  charities 
as  we  understand  the  word.  Charity  in  ancient  Greek, 
before  becoming  contaminated  by  the  poverty  and  want 
under  which  laboring  humanity  after  the  massacres 
cringed,  was  a  wmrd  of  quite  another  meaning.  Charity 
until  the  persecutions  had  an  ennobling  power.  It  meant 
kind  will  toward  one  another.  It  is  now,  in  its 
degenerate  transformation,  an  indignity,  and  its  recip¬ 
ient  is  degraded  to  beggary.  There  were  no  such  beggars 
in  the  ancient  civilization;  and  we  have  produced  abund¬ 
ant  proof  that  the  Solonic  unions  did  not  tolerate  it. 
Neither  were  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  allowed 
to  ask  for  charity.  The  whole  vast  eleemosynary  system 
as  we  see  it,  was  brought  into  the  world  by  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  poor  people’s  right  of  combination. 
It  may  accurately  be  stated  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
massacres. 

It  was  soon  endorsed  as  one  of  the  natural  entail- 
ments  of  human  property.  Furthermore,  it  could  be 
used  by  those  in  power  to  enormously  bolster  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  divine  rights  in  property  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  pagan  law  of  entailment  upon  primogeniture 

80  See  supra,  eh.  xvii.,  fin.  We  should  remain  without  knowledge  of 
this  hut  for  the  fortunate  inscr.  of  Pontus,  which  of  itself  gives  the  history 
of  the  sad  affair.  Unlike  Hierocles,  Pliny  was  possessed  of  a  kind  nature  and 
though  the  sullen  edict  of  Trajan  was  unbending,  he  could  thus  retrieve  an 
injured  conscience. 
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and  heredity  in  kings.  The  consequent  of  this  breaking 
up  of  the  unions  of  labor  was  the  feudal  system. 

From  the  date  of  Diocletian  we  find  hospitals,  poor- 
houses,  orphanages  and  alms-proffering  asylums.  A  very 
few  are  represented  in  the  inscriptions.31  They  are 
now  known  to  have  yielded  to  these  degrading  condi¬ 
tions  with  reluctance.32  Dr.  Waltzing,  who  strenuously 
denies  that  charity  in  the  earlier  unions  was  prac¬ 
ticed,  admits  that  in  later  centuries  they  so  far  lost 
their  independence  that  this  species  of  degeneracy  be- 

33 

came  common. 

We  search  in  vain  among  the  great  authors  and  like¬ 
wise  among  their  own  monuments  for  any  traces  of  the 
purely  eleemosynary  institutions.  Mommsen  speaks  of 
Tertul Fan’s  thirty-ninth  apology  containing  the  cele¬ 
brated  statement  of  his  unions’  functions,  but  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  great  father  is  describing  a 
union  or  college  like  the  rest,  and  is  constrained  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  orphanage  as  an  institution  of  later  Christian 
days.34 

Only  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time 
the  Diocletian  atrocity  was  committed,  the  celebrated 
Xicine  council  was  called  and  was  presided  over  by 
the  emperor  Constantine.  What  sort  of  a  man  was 

31  The  first  bp<f>avo^v\a$  we  have  found  dates  a  little  later  thaa  the  year 
300.  We  are  indebted  for  several  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  to  Dr.  Oehler 
“MS.  to  the  author,”  citing  Latyschew,  “Inscr.  Pont.  Eux.,”  II.,  nrs.  438, 
539,  442,  443,  546,  bis  449,  451,  455,  460;  III.,  Jahrh.  nach  Chr. ;  Latyschew, 
“Griech.  Inscr.,”  1892-8,  p.  64,  no.  1;  p.  65,  no.  2,  mit  op<£avo</>uA.a£,’'  Some 
of  these  latter  are  very  near  the  labors  of  Pliny,  and  those,  dating  220,  are 
thought  to  have  originated  in  Pliny’s  persecution,  and  his  remorse  fund. 

33  Levas.,  “Hist.  Class.  Ouv.,”  I.,  p.  134,  is  authority  for  our  assumption 
that  the  colleges  -were  firmly  based  on  the  non-charity  economical  and  self- 
supporting  clause,  quoting  St.  Jerome  as  follows:  “Fratres  ejusdem  artis  in 
unura  domum,  sub  uno  praeposito  (foreman)  congregantur :  verbi  gratia  ut 
qui  texunt  lina,  sint  pariter,  qui  mattas,  in  unam  reputantur  familiam;  sar- 
cinatores,  carpentarii,  fullones,  gallicarii  (shoemakers),  seorsum  a  suis  prae- 
positis  gubernantur;  et  per  singulas  hebdomadas  ratiocinia  operum  suorum 
ad  patrem  monasterii  referunt.”  Praef  St.  Hier.,  ad  reg.  St.  Pacomium  “Co¬ 
dex,”  reg.  tom.  I.,  p.  25. 

33  “Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,”  I.,  p.  321:  “Pour  soulager  toutes  les  mis&ros,  la 

religion  chr£tienne  cr6a  des  institutions  speciales  qui  recurent,  d&s  Constan¬ 
tin,  la  personification  civile  sous  le  nom  de  brephotrophia,  xenoehia,  or. 
phanotrophia,  ptochotrophia.”  In  the  “Cod.  Just.”  I.,  ii. ,  23,  a  Juliano  is 
the  law:  “Inter  divinum  publicumque  jus  et  privata  commoda,  competens  dis¬ 
crete  sit,  sancimus  .  sive  venerabilibus  xenonibus,  vel  ptoehotro- 

phiis,  vel  monasteriis  masculorum  vel  virginum,  vel  orphanotrophiis,  vel  be- 
photrophiis,  vel  gerontocomiis,  necnon  juri  civitatum  vel  dcnatorum,”  etc. 
Again,  “idem.,”  I.,  iii.,  p.  35  and  46,  the  laws  regulating  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  are  given  in  detail. 

34  Quae  enim  a  senatu  maxime. .  .videbatur  collegia  ad  eos  usus  instituta 
quibus  ^  postea  christianis  temporibus  inserviebanfc  orphanotrophia,  ptocho¬ 
trophia,  aliaque  similia  nulla  inveniuntur.  "De  Coll,  et  Sodal.  Rom.”  p.  90. 
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this?  We  are  indebted  toZosimns  for  some  hints  re¬ 
garding  him,  for  although  the  work  of  this  pagan  is 
lost,  a  fragment  has  been  preserved  by  one  of  the  fath¬ 
ers  conveying  to  us  the  facts.35  Constantine  stands  as 
the  pivot  over  which  for  ages  the  two  great  parallel 
schemes  of  religion  balanced  and  still  balances.  Nearly 
all  the  noble,  original  thought,  sentiment,  humanity,  eco¬ 
nomical  democracy  and  socialism  were  wiped  out,  under 
him  and  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  great  plan  of 
salvation  of  the  true  ancient  lowly  endorsed,  completed 
and  promulgated  by  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  furthered,  sheltered  and  protected  for  centuries 
by  the  countless  labor  unions  of  Solon  was  through  these 
two  powerful  monarchs  stricken  as  if  with  palsy,  never  to 
rise  again,  unless  the  second  coming  is  this  which  we 
to-day  behold  rolling  up  in  the  dusty  whirlwinds  of  our 
modern  labor  movement  with  its  ultimatum  once  more 
fixed  as  of  old,  in  economic  freedom. 

Go  back  is  the  cry  of  the  millions  still  in  distress.  Go 
back  has' been  the  moan  of  the  great  and  good  all  along 
through  the  centuries,  when  they  beheld  the  people  stifl¬ 
ing  in  the  qualms  of  the  same  old  monster  of  competition, 
guarded  and  abetted  by  his  police  watching  his  divine 
right  of  property,  and  laying  all  things  under  havoc  which 
are  opposed  to  individualism,  kingcraft,  standing  armies 
and  the  power  of  gold. 

We  are  now  about  to  close  this  volume  and  we  do  it 
repeating  the  eloquent  plea  of  the  ante-Nicine  fathers, 
to  go  back.  There  is  evidently  coming  a  great  and  mighty 
struggle  based  on  this  demand.  It  is  the  demand  of  the 
labor  movement  for  the  twentieth  century.  Go  back  to 
that  pure,  sweet,  loving,  self-sunnorting  socialism  out¬ 
lined  by  the  great  law  of  Solon.38 

30  Socrates,  “Hist.  Eccles.,’’  III.  c.  xi.,  taking  the  story  from  Zosimus, 
“Hist.  Romaika.”  Good  encyclopedias  declare  that  this  author  “cannot  be 
accused  of  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  facts.’’  We  here  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  Constantine  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous  and  cruel,  and  that 
it  was  through  his  cunning  plots,  even  to  the  extent  of  murdering  his  own 
family,  that  he  step  by  step  rose  to  tie  full  control  of  the  empire.  Zosimus 
remarks  that  Constantine’s  crimes  were  so  great  that  when  he  applied  to 
the  pagan  priesthood  for  forgiveness  and  absolution,  those  clericals  refused 
to  grant  forgiveness.  This  forced  him  to  make  his  supplication  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  priests  who  forgave  him,  took  him  in  with  all  of  his  load  of  sins  and 
henceforward  Christianity  was  adopte’d.  We  may  perhaps  state  that  this 
was  the  real  basis  of  the  Constantinian  deal  which  at  once  legalized  and 
paganized  Christianity. 

36  It  was  demanded  by  good  old  Cyprian,  “Epist.,”  73:  “...ut  si  aliquo 
mutaverit  et  vaeillaverit  veritas,  ad  originem  dominicam  et  evangelicarn  tra- 
ditionem  revertamur;”  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  read:  To.  ap\ala 

eSr;  Kpareirf'  ^ee  supra,  in  the  title  page  of  this  volume.  This  shows  that 
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We  have  given  in  this  volume,  the  second  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Lowly,  a  voluminous  and  faithfully  prepared  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  Solonic  dispensation,  which  for  about 
a  thousand  years  gave  working  people  of  all  races  occu¬ 
pations  and  phases  the  right  of  combination  into  unions 
of  trades  and  professions  for  their  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  We  have  traced  this  wonderful  and  long  revered 
and  honored  statute  through  the  vicissitudes  of  perse¬ 
cution,  intrigues  of  enemies,  exterminatory  wars  for  its 
overthrow  and  finally  the  awful  massacre  which  opened 
a  way  for  its  complete  suppression,  a  tragedy  which 
was  not  complete  until  the  enactment  of  the  canon  at  the 
council  of  Laodicea  in  A.D.  363.37  It  then  fell  away  and 
the  spirit  of  trade  unionism  gradually  and  strugglingly 
developed  into  a  sickly  feudalism  which  hovered  over 
and  ruled  the  dark  ages  of  another  thousand  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  immediate  system  of  that  vast  or¬ 
ganization  cannot  be  rehabilitated — only  the  principle 
involved.  For  the  close  association  there  will  come  an 
enormous  public  ownership.  For  the  employment  by 
the  trade  unions,  of  the  personal  membership  them¬ 
selves,  there  will  come  government  employ.  For  the 
little  collegiate  schools  there  will  be  the  great  social¬ 
istic  common  school  system,  already  under  way  and  in 
a  splendid  condition.  Everything  will  be  on  a  vaster 
scale  commensurate  with  the  improvements  of  to-day’s 
enlightenment. 

In  all  this  the  principle  of  the  old  Solonic  plan  re¬ 
mains  unscathed  and  the  overgrown  institution  now 
known  as  the  church,  with  its  immense  common  prop¬ 
erty  and  its  countless  numbers,  when  reconverted  to 
its  original  functions  and  duties  may  easily  and  with 
consistency  go  back  to  Jesus  and  again  lend  a  hand  in 
the  forth-coming  resuscitation  of  a  strangled  race. 

however,  subdued  by  the  presence  of  so  fearful  and  mighty  an  autocrat  as 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  presided  and  watched  over  the  proceedings,  yet 
honest  and  conscientious  men  were  there  in  great  force  who  were  determined 
to  see  the  true  precepts  of  the  original  champions  of  the  great  movement 
for  enfranchisement  of  humanity,  finally  carried  out.  And  this  is  the  still 
small  voice  that  never  dies. 

37  We  may  be  excused  for  repeating  this  canon,  given  supra,  page  213: 
“The  words  of  this  decree  extinguishing  them  are.  “'On  ow  iei  ItpariKoiis  ij 
K^TjpiKovi  €K  emreAtiv,  aAA’  ovSe  Aaticovv.  This  powerful  religious  rescript 
might  have  been  issued  by  the  emperor  of  Rome;  for  few  as  are  its  words 
it  annihilated  their  common  table  upon  which  their  all  was  based;  and  to 
break  up  this  ancient  boon  of  support  was  equivalent  to  their  extermina¬ 
tion.  But  the  same  jealous  council  also  killed  out  their  long-time  hymns 
and  anthems  on  the  pretense  that  their  composers  were  not  ordained  bj 
divine  providence.  .  _ 
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Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  140  ; 
wrote  letters  to  Rome,  140; 
wrote  a  letter  to  Jesus,  384  ; 
letter  quoted,  note  80;  wrote 
letters  to  Tiberius,  386; 
quoted,  notes  83  &  86 ;  de¬ 
manded  punishment  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  387,  note  89 : 
thriving  Solonic  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Edessa,  681. 

Abiding  faith,  lasting  after 
death,  153. 

Abraham,  Roman  emperors 
honored  his  statue,  369.  note 

7  t 

48. 

Academy  of  France,  xviii. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  great  un¬ 
ion  described,  178. 

Actors, cruel  treatment  of  by  the 
ancients,  225  ;  great  society 
of,  in  Ionia,  233sq ;  led  a 
hard  life,  270. 

Advent,  unions  at  time  of,  IX ; 
vast  labor  organizations  then 
existing,  X. 

Adonis  or  Attys,  249,  note  18. 


-Ediles,  directors  of  public 
works,  47;  commissioners  of 
city  work,  64. 

Eschylus,  quotation,  285,  note 

Eschines,  a  union  member, 
2S3  ;  quarrel  with  Demos¬ 
thenes,  296,  297,  notes ; 
story  recounted,  331 ;  splen¬ 
did  genius,  333 ;  founded 
school  of  oratory  and  won¬ 
derful  unions  at  Rhodes, 
333. 

Africanus,  belief  of,  XIV. 

Agis  I,  monster  who  assasi- 
nated  great  numbers  of  he¬ 
lots,  190  ;  Agis  III,  hated 
the  ephori,  98. 

Agonies,  how  played  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  215,  216,  211, 
245,  288. 

Agrarian  agitation,  48. 

Alexander,  106,  108,  112;  pa¬ 
tronized  musicians,  204;  em¬ 
ployed  3,000  at  a  funeral, 
209,  247 ;  his  pretense  to  the 
immaculate  conception,  220, 
note;  great  festival,  300; 
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other  mention,  210,  322. 

Alexandria,  mutual  aid  socie¬ 
ties,  161. 

Altentash,  remarkable  remains 
of  its  trade  guilds,  683  ;  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  massacre, 
683. 

Amasis,  73,  101  ;  census  as 
pharaoh,  105,  note;  found  on 
inscriptions,  155  ;  legalized 
the  unions,  261 ;  his  eight- 
hour  law,  289. 

America,  war  spirit  in,  201. 

Amphitheatres,  Christians 
butchered  in,  XI  ;  origin  of, 
219. 

Anagenesis,  (new  birth),  on 
Hebrew  stone  tablets,  XVI ; 
same,  see  Oehler. 

Anacreon,"  believed  a  member 
of  the  artists’  guild,  234. 

Anaglyphs  deciphered,  XVIII; 
see  inscriptions 

Ananias,  story  of,  400. 

Anatolicus,  quotation  from, 
649-50. 

Ancona,  inscription  found  at, 
664. 

Andanie,  inscription  of, 59,  note 
19 ;  protection  to  run  away 
slaves,  57. 

Angtus,  traitor  to  Socrates, 
343. 

Apameia,  important  discoveries 
from,  445. 

Apelles,  painted  Phryne,  337. 

Apocryphal  gospels,  XIII; 
writings,  107. 

Apollo,  shrine  where  written 
music  was  found,  XVIII; 
friend  of  slaves,  126;  hymns 
to,  241. 

Apollonius,  miraculous  escape 
of,  521. 

Apostolic  constitutions.  108. 

Apostles,  in  India,  108  .  enter¬ 
tained  by  secret  unions,  428; 
mysterious  disappearance  ac¬ 
counted  for,  474,  507  ;  Acts 


of  the,  women  prominent, 
496. 

Appius  Claudius,  made  a  de¬ 
cemvir,  48;  his  spies,  117-8. 

Aquila,  driven  from  Rome,  444; 
biblical  character,  454. 

Aratus,  Phenomena  of.  what  it 
taught,  50,  note  6. 

Argos,  98. 

Aristobulus,  lost  writings,  106, 
108,  112;  a  hymn  atrributed 
to  him,  249. 

Aristonicus,  his  promises,  95, 
161. 

Arisitophanes,  enemy  of  the 
unions,  337  ;  on  the  artists, 
220. 

Aristotle,  his  prophecy  as  to 
his  tools  of  labor,  94-5,  note 
8  ;  on  machines,  143,  313 ; 
on  play-actors,  204,  note  1 ; 
says  workers  are  too  poor  to 
be  good,  225,  notes ;  speaks 
kindly  of  them,  276;  his 
ideas  endorsed  by  Paul,  456; 
gave  the  greatest  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  their  name,  206 ; 
Jesus  followed  some  of  his 
teachings,  373  ;  his  views  on 
religion,  468. 

Arnobius,  on  growth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  478 

Armories,  Rome’s  bargain  with 
the  unions,  52. 

Arrian,  on  Indian  civilization, 
106-11,  210. 

A.rsenals,  unions  emyloyed  to 
manufacture  arms,  67. 

Artists,  great  International  as¬ 
sociation  of,  232. 

Arvales,  brothers  and  sisters, 
157  :  order  was  created  by 
Romulus,  167. 

Asia,  unions  of,  XI;  Asia  Min¬ 
or,  great  numbers  of  organ¬ 
ized  Hebrews.  VIII,  XVI; 
trade  unions,  101;  were  vot¬ 
ing  guilds,  117  ;  pre-christian 
trade  associations,  162. 
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Assasination,  systematic,  55, 
note  15  ;  see  massacre  of  Di- 
ocletion,  668-87. 

Athenaeus,  on  musicians,  210. 

Athenion,  strike  against  op¬ 
pression,  90. 

Athens,  modern  schools  of  in¬ 
scriptions,  author’s  visit, 
XVIII  ;  boule,  common  ta¬ 
bles  of,  103 ;  cruelties  to 
slaves,  133  ;  repudiated  the 
Phrygian  cult,  220. 

Athletes  at  the  Olympian 
games,  216. 

Atimia,  how  it  branded  work¬ 
ers,  133. 

Attalus.  a  weak  king,  137,  and 
note. 

Attys,  a  protecting  messiah, 
210,  248,  288  ;  was  the  same 
as  Adonis,  249. 

Auction,  Rome  bid  off  to  Didi- 
us,  72. 

Augustus,  protected  the  poor, 
407  ;  aided  the  unions,  536- 
537  ;  earliest  rescript  against 
some  of  them  during  reign  of, 
595. 

Avircius  Marcellus,  great  in¬ 
scription  at  Hierapolis, 
636S(l(l-;  facts  regarding  him, 
640-1;  text  of  his  epitaph, 
638,  639,  notes  quoting  it. 

B 

Bacchus,  wrongly  interpreted 
by  us,  112  ;  identical  with 
Dionysus,  206. 

Bakers,  strike  at  Magnesia,  84, 
85,  notes  2  and  3 ;  again,  184 
laws  applying  to,  131. 

Ballot,  XII,  XIII;  possessed 
through  the  jus  coeundi,  101. 

Banner,  flaming  red,  86. 

Baptism,  practiced  in  the  cult 
of  the  unions,  281,  370. 

Baptists,  the  original,  204,  205; 
hand-to-mouth  Baptists,  363; 


schools  of  Tyrannus  all  Bap¬ 
tists,  413,  note  149. 

Barathrom,  crag  of,  girl  thrown 
from,  327. 

Bar  Cochbas,  pretended  mes¬ 
siah,  defeated,  374,  note  57. 

Bardesanes,  a  musician  of 
Edessa,  681. 

Barnabas,  with  Paul  at  Antioch, 
502. 

Bartholomew,  visited  India, 
108  ;  died  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  681. 

Battle  between  Moloch  and 
Moses,  XIV. 

Bendis,  a  goddess,  148. 

Beneseh,  the  same  as  Oxyrhyn- 
chus;  papyri  from,  XVIII. 

Bible,  gospels  of  Clement,  Pe¬ 
ter  and  James  ruled  out,  467- 
468. 

Blastus,  a  biblical  martyr,  582  ; 
see  lists  of  De  Rossi. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  XIII. 

Boatmen’s  union  of  Paris,  666, 
note  20. 

Bockh,  on  Dionysan  artists, 
235. 

Bossius,  unfinished  work  on 
underground  Rome,  417. 

Boxers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
224. 

Brahmins, habits  of,  108,  note  1. 

Brick  making  in  Egypt,  77; 
without  straw,  77-9  ;  at  Nin¬ 
eveh,  83. 

Bridge  builders,  unions  of, 
founded  by  Numa,  159,  416. 

Briennial  discovery, XVIII  ;  a 
manuscript,  482-3. 

Brigandage,  forms  of,  422. 

Britain,  early  schools  in,  199  ; 
Christian  plant,  422. 

British  Islands,  ancient  unions 
of,  102. 

Brotherhood,  patterned  after 
the  true  family,  XII;  Solonic, 
IX,  100;  in  India,108,  note; 
their  influence,  113-4, 
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Brutus,  patronized  Dionysan 
artists,  221. 

Building  trades,  unions  of,  190- 
191. 

Burial  unions,  of  Christians, 
168;  in  Asia  Minor,  199; 
laws  regulating,  253,  262, 
268;  rites  among,  295-6 ;  at¬ 
tachment,  348-50;  how  it 
screened  the  ea:ly  Chris¬ 
tians,  352;  Stephen  was  bur¬ 
ied  by  them,  405,  note;  the 
attachment  affixed  to  great 
numbers,  417,  418,  500,  501, 
579;  common  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  414,  and  notes. 

c 

Cabiri,  or  dwarf  smiths,  166. 

Cadmus,  originated  the  idea  of 
the  model  family,  104;  au¬ 
thorized  the  common  table, 

166. 

Caesar,  conspiracy  of,  196. 

Cainites,  their  origin,  135, 
note. 

Caligula,  fate  of,  408 ;  his 
character,  411  ;  murderous 
havoc,  414;  his  river  of 
blood,  442. 

Caltistus,  first  known  as  a  slave 
580 ;  his  ashes  discovered, 
581. 

Calvin  on  Paul  and  Demetrius, 
463. 

Canon  of  Laodicia,  suppressing 
the  unions,  213,  note  19. 

Capitalism,  its  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  the  unions,  IX. 

Caracalla,  endorsed  Dionysus, 

222. 

Carpenter,  the  typical  Hebrew, 
XVI. 

Carpocration,  school,  500. 

Catholics,  origin  of  their  crypts 
and  dungeons,  414. 

Cato,  hated  the  poor,  525. 

Cave  of  Deirel  Bahar, mummies 


of  Pharaoh,  78. 

Celsus,  lost  book  of,  645  ;  scath¬ 
ing  quotation  from,  643  ;  his 
defiant  comparison,  652;  his 
work  suppressed,  677. 

Cemeteries,  the  new-found  un¬ 
der-ground  graves  of  Rome, 
417sqq.,  See  De  Rossi. 

Ceylon,  Solonic  unions  un¬ 
earthed  in,  306. 

Chares,  lost  works  of,  210. 

Charities,  as  alms-giving  un¬ 
known,  60. 

Charity,  in  eleemosynary  form 
disallowed  in  the  unions, 
XVII;  cannot  find  its  traces 
among  the  inscriptions,  317  ; 
Peter’s  commandment 

against, 486  ;  Pliny’s  thought 
to  have  been  the  earliest 
gift,  602 ;  beginning  of  the 
modern  system  of,  669, 
683. 

Chilon,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  90 ;  inventor 
of  the  ephorate,  90;  the  man 
who  first  established  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  officials,  91, 
95. 

Christ,  strikes  in  his  time,  184; 
Rome  would  have  avenged 
him,  140  ;  endorsed  social¬ 
ism,  152  ;  an  initiate,  252  ; 
like  a  second  Solon,  261 ; 
suffered  under  the  money 
power,  237  ;  how  he  escaped 
Herod’s  order,  366-7 ;  de¬ 
clared  a  fakir  in  Egypt,  648; 
door  of  Jesus,  619  ;  received 
a  letter  from  Abgar,  642  ; 
name  mentioned  by  Lamprid- 
ius,  370,  note  47  ;  a  perfect 
character,  356,  357  ;  like  So¬ 
crates,  341  ;  economic  side 
of  his  teachings,  361;  Jose¬ 
phus  on,  365 ;  how  he  es¬ 
caped  Herod,  366,  367, 
note  44;  a  perfect  work¬ 
ingman,  369,  note  47,  510; 
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educated  as  a  magician,  368  ; 
list  of  very  ancient  authors 
who  mentioned  him,  365, 
note  41 ;  learned  the  dyers’ 
trade,  372,373;  King  Abgar’s 
letter  to,  note  quoting  it,  80; 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  389-91  ; 
text  of  Pilate’s  sentence,  391, 
note  103;  had  some  secret 
refuge  in  Jerusalem,  398 ; 
Lentulus,  393,  394,  note  108; 
punishment  of  Pilate,  386, 
387  ;  his  recently  found  say¬ 
ings  on  Oxyrhynchus  papyri, 
433,434;  his  “Word,”  480  ; 
admitted  as  a  Roman  god,  by 
Tiberius,  547 ;  by  Serverus, 
663  ;  his  plan  destroyed  by 
Nicene  Council,  686. 

Christianity,  early  endorsed  by 
the  unions,  198;  deathblow 
to,  199,  254,  note  83, 

quoting  the  Canon  of  Laodi- 
cea;  how  baptism  originated, 
281  :  how  Christian  marri¬ 
ages  originated,  259 ;  saved 
by  Rome’s  laws  of  burial, 
262;  went  with  the  early 
communes,  298,  364  ;  it  was 
adversely  defined  by  Hadrian 
286;  planted  in  dens  ofvice, 
347,  491;  gave  marriage  rites 
to  all,  421  ;  vast  growth  in 
Rome,  407  ;  in  Asia, 470;  de¬ 
cadence  of,  506 ;  took  its 
first  root  in  labor  unions, 645, 
656sq;  lost  books  on,  654. 

Christians,  owned  Temple  of 
Isis,  thrown  to  wild  beasts, 
XI  ;  unions  in  Egypt,  101 ; 
their  secrecy  during  persecu¬ 
tions,  105  ;  pre-christian, 
104;  burned  and  tortured  by 
Nero,  124  ;  why  persecuted, 
136 ;  caused  the  troubles 
with  the  iconoclasts,  187 ; 
their  nomenclature  borrowed 
from  the  unions,  227  ;  how 
we  have  coi  torted  and  spoiled 


their  word  charity,  271 ; 
mentioned  by  Spartianus, 
352,  note  13  ;  mentioned  by 
Hadrian,  in  famous  letter, 
367,  note  45  ;  mentioned  by 
Vopsicus,  id.,  note  45 ;  by 
Trajan,  352;  mentioned  in 
lost  books  of  Josephus,  363  ; 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  354 ; 
had  no  pope,  320;  Nero’s 
massacre  of,  549sqq.;  their 
sufferings  and  death,  555  ; 
Tiberius,  Vespasian  and  Titus 
friendly  to,  571  ;  Pliny’s  let¬ 
ters  regarding,  593 ;  secret 
signs  used  by,  611spq.;  the 
lowest  ot  humanity  were  the 
first,  618. 

Chrysostom,  writings  about 
Luke,  628,  629. 

Cicero,  translates  the  socialism 
of  Aratos,  51 ;  his  words  on 
Sulla’s  massacre,  123,  notes 
5,  6 ;  fought  the  unions,  166; 
on  workingmen,  131,  note  ; 
contempt  for  their  schools, 
251 ;  quarrel  with  Clodius, 
497. 

Cinerary  rites,  mixing  of  ashes 
of  many  members  of 
both  sexes,  295,  note  18. 

Citizenship,  too  poor  to  be 
good,  55. 

Claudia,  wife  of  Pudens,  532. 

Claudius,  Appius,  made  a  de¬ 
cemvir,  48. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  persecutes 
Christians,  442 ;  also  the 
Jews,  520. 

Clement  of  Alexandria, attacked 
the  professional  magicians, 
218;  member  of  a  union,  693. 

Clement  of  Rome,  works  of, 
cast  out,  216,  425;  Peter’s 
tribute  to,  261 ;  converted 
by  Barnabas,  424  ;  list  of  his 
works,  427,  note  188 ;  trav¬ 
eled  with  Peter,  436;  wrote 
Canons  of  Peter,  437. 
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Cleomenes,  attacked  tlieephori, 
98. 

Cleon,  sold  Istaeus  to  a  god,  56. 

Olod ins,  friend  of  poor  man, bit¬ 
ter  contempt  for,  166,  537  ; 
railed  at  by  modern  writers, 
568 ;  facts  regarding  his 
death,  237,  note  16  ;  was  bit¬ 
terly  denounced  by  Cicero, 
353. 

Gogidubnus,  early  British  king, 
531. 

College,  origin  of  the  modern, 
419. 

Collegia,  were  the  Roman  trade 
unions,  101,  199,  407  ;  Dion- 
ysan  artists,  213 ;  its  love 
feasts,  192  ;  fostered  by  Ti¬ 
berius,  411  ;  their  burial 
clause  in  the  law,  416;  as 
burial  societies,  529;  lists  of, 
169-73,  note  46  ;  list  of,  in 
Nero’s  time,  550. 

Columbarium,  slaves’  burial 
place  and  mausoleum,  295, 
316;  also  place  of  residence, 
408;  who  built  it,  410;  per¬ 
secution,  412;  date  of  its 
discovery,  464,  565. 

Common  table,  in  pre-christian 
unions,  164  ;  among  the  Di- 
onysan  artists,  205 ;  originat¬ 
ed  by  Solon  and  Cadmus, 
211,  650;  in  Luke’s  union, 
17Sst3;  where  they  discussed, 
198;  part  of  great  ancient 
economic  system,  273,  how 
supported,  263,  456;  in  Ath¬ 
ens,  372;  in  the  prytaneum, 
273;  Neander  on,  504;  in 
the  scholar,  420 ;  treatment 
at  Laodicea,  199,  213;  called 
criminal  254  ;  enmity  of  the 
merchant'-,  266,  646  ;  Socra¬ 
tes  ate  there,  342-3  ;  seven 
deacons  to  control  it,  398-9  ; 
Stephen  its  head  waiter,  396; 
the  last  supper,  562. 

Communal  Code,  XIII,  103; 


found  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
prytaneum  104,  note  ;  ex¬ 
isted  in  medical  fraternities, 
see  Luke. 

Communism  of  Lvcurgus,  91. 

Communist,  manifesto,  VI IT. 

Competition,  of  slaves  against 
workmen,  XV;  Hebrews  op¬ 
posed  it,  XVII ;  man  against 
man,  55. 

Competitive  system  against  So¬ 
cialism,  139,  140;  against  the 
unions,  323,  348. 

Concupiscence,  its  failure, 
XVII. 

Conflagration,  Nero’s  human 
torch -lights,  124,  558  ;  roast¬ 
ing  men  in  pits,  131;  account 
of  Rome’s  burning,  547sqq-; 
of  Amphitheatre  at  Placentia 
555  ;  at  Nicomedia,  596, 
597. 

Conquests,  the  Roman,  45-74. 

Constantine,  91  ;  destroyer  of 
Solon  ism,  663. 

Cooks,  union  of,  captured  by 
Christians,  685sqq.;  crimes  of 
686,  note. 

Constantius,  with  Galerius 
against  the  unions,  671. 

Coral  workers,  unions  of,  189, 
449,  450. 

Cotytto,  mother  of  baptism, 
284  ;  abominations  of,  462, 
see  Paul. 

Corinth,  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mi  us,  221. 

Council  of  Laodicea,  213,  note 
19. 

Crato,  flute-player,  209, 

Creation,  Haeckel’s  idea  of, 
109. 

Crescens,  slave,  and  friend  of 
Paul,  607-9 

Crete,  early  population  of,  71. 

Crispin,  founded  shoemakers’ 
union,  673-4. 

Crucifixion,  53.  488  ;  was  the 
legal  mode  of  punishment  for 
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tlie  lowly  born,  488,  557. 

Cumont,  on  Diocletian’s  massa¬ 
cre,  677  sqq- 

Cutters,  union  of,  at  Sidon, 
166. 

Cybele,  in  unions  of  India,  108; 
beggars  of,  218 ;  how  she 
took  revenge  on  Athens, 329, 
330. 

Cyprian,  on  degeneracy,  682, 
note  260. 

D 

Damascus,  cutlery  of,  114,  note 
11;  steel,  a  lost  art,  114, 
143. 

Dance,  Callipygian,  497,  note 
328. 

Dancers,  Dionysan,  208. 

Danziger,  on  the  unions,  597. 

Deacons,  waiters  in  the  unions, 
181,  263  ;  their  true  business 
399 ;  Ignatius  on,  586,  see 
Stephen. 

Delos,  the  slave  mart,  126,  196; 
shipping  trade  there,  187  ; 
musical  union  at. 

Delphi,  author’s  journey  to, 
xviii ;  inscription  of  music 
found,  239,  255;  hymns,  in 
the  ancient  notes,  241,  246, 
true  notation  interpreted 
207  ;  slaves  had  their  unions 
at.  196. 

Demetrius,  president  of  the  im¬ 
age  makers’  union,  460  ;  de¬ 
fended  them,  463  ;  a  power¬ 
ful  leader,  466 ;  his  labor 
speech  quoted  in  the  Acts, 
472. 

Demiourgos,  a  heavenly  mas¬ 
ter  workman,  318. 

Demosthenes,  attacked  Glau- 
cothea,  134;  sneered  at  the 
schools  of  the  poor,  251,  283, 
327 ;  struggle  against  Aes¬ 
chines,  296,  297,  331,  note 
53;  caused  the  death  of  Ni¬ 


nos  and  Theoris,  328,  notes  ; 
was  a  lawyer,  335  ;  systems 
which  he  defended,  353 ; 
story  of  his  death,  340, 
owned  two  factories,  466. 

De  Rossi,  valuable  works,  351  ; 
his  discovery  of  Peter’s  table, 
412  ;  took  up  work  left  by 
Bossius,  417;  on  graves  of 
biblical  persons,  580  ;  his 
vast  excavations  of  under¬ 
ground  Rome,  see  Nero. 

Diaconus,  how  changed,  263. 

Diagoras,  lost  work  of,  289. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Ephesus, 
465 ;  was  the  goddess  of 
hunting,  539  ;  endowed  the 
poor  with  souls  554  note 
463. 

Didius,  bought  Rome  at  auc¬ 
tion,  72. 

Diocese,  a  word  derived  from 
Solon’s  law,  653. 

Diocletian,  his  massacre  in 
Phrygia,  188,  601,  652;  edict 
against  the  unioms,  200 ;  re¬ 
markable  statement  of,  298; 
edict  regulating  prices,  318  ; 
made  emperor  for  commit¬ 
ting  a  murder,  569. 

Diodorus,  censorship  of,  his 
works,  109 ;  on  unions  of 
Puteoli,  575,  note  507. 

Dion.  Cassius,  on  unions,  183, 
184 ;  wrote  description  of 
burning  of  Rome,  545,  note 
442  ;  again  552,  note  461. 

Dionysan  Artists, most  progres¬ 
sive  of  the  ancient  unions, 
205  ;  tried  to  be  respectable, 
207  ;  their  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cil  at  Olympia,  216,  253 ; 
suppressed  at  Laodicea,  252, 
notes ;  sad  poverty  of,  225 ; 
catered  for  favors  of  nobility, 
234 ;  Teos,  headquarters  of, 
224,  thronged  lower  Italy, 
221  ;  story  of  their  unions  of 
playwrights,  265 ;  Hadrian 
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initiated  into,  219  ;  god  of 
fishermen  and  hunters,  227- 
229;  they  wrote  music, 245  ; 
their  skill  and  efficiency, 247  ; 
a  dirge  chanted  by,  288,  note; 
employed  by  the  state.  299; 
see  Alexander  ;  list  of  cities 
where  they  flourished,  320-1; 
their  organization  treated  as 
a  crime,  328-30  ;  blamed  as 
fakirs,  471,  647. 

Dionysus  Kathegemon,  or  fore¬ 
runner,  xv,  284,  505;  fore¬ 
runner  and  saviour,  186; 
loving  messiah,  210,  224, 

288;  son  of  Jove  and  Perse¬ 
phone,  286,  note  22 ;  en- 
nobler  of  mankind,  113  ;  god 
of  Indian  unions,  108,  note 
1 ;  therapeutas  under  him, 
182 ;  endorsed  by  Roman 
emperors,  222  ;  patron  of 
the  stage,  233  ;  was  the  Sa- 
bazius,  297 ;  his  mysteries 
were  for  the  lowly  born,  331, 
332,  was  the  same  as  Bac¬ 
chus,  206. 

Diopliantos,  wanted  state 
slaves,  54. 

Diotrephes,  a  biblical  character 
462. 

Dispensations,  the  three  great, 
348. 

Dokimasia,  the  test  of,  and  its 
rigidity,  263,  note  21. 

Domitian,  persecuted  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  519,  573sqq- 

Domitilla,  a  Roman  martyr, 
337 ;  persecuted  by  Domi¬ 
tian,  519-20;  a  Christian  ini¬ 
tiate,  574;  niece  of  Domi¬ 
tian,  577  ;  violent  death, 
578,  notes ;  her  burial  place, 
in  the  Via  Ardeatina,  578, 
note  516. 

Domus  Augustalis,  explained, 
324,  407,  445,  536. 

Drimakos,  compared  with  Na- 
bis,  97. 


Druids,  their  death  snake,  110. 

Drusus,  murder  of,  123. 

E 

Earthquake,  in  Phrygia,  195. 

Ebionites,  hand-to-mouth  bap¬ 
tists,  363,  unions  of  the  poor. 
358,  359,  note  24. 

Ecclesia,  word  derived  from 
Solon’s  law,  653. 

Eden,  surmised  to  have  been 
on  a  since  sunken  continent, 
109. 

Edicts  ot  suppression,  xii. 

Egypt,  eight  hour  day  in,  290 ; 
inscriptions  found,  379  ;  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  433. 

Eight-hour  day  of  therapeutae, 
439  ;  proof  of  inscriptions, 
53. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  214,  note 
287,  331-2,  484,  543. 

Emancipation,  through  sale  of 
slave  to  god,  56,  58,  note  17, 

314,  315  ;  women  punished  for 
buying  slave  into  freedom, 
328,  system  under  Christian¬ 
ity,  587. 

Emens,  battle  of  ,  138,  note  64. 

Epaphros,  Epaphroditas,  see 
Papias. 

Ephorate,  an  institution  of  the 
rich,  97 ;  five  despots,  91, 
95  ;  first  created  by  Chilon, 
90  ;  risings  against,  98  ;  in 
in  India,  117  ;  for  more,  see 
Nabis. 

Epidamnos,  slave  labor  there 
only,  55. 

Epictatus,  616,  622. 

Epistles, bearers  of  610sqq-;orig- 
inal  of  Ignatius,  585-6 

Eratosthenes,  lost  writings  of, 
106,  108,  112. 

Eranos,  101  ;  mentioned  in 
Homer,  150;  members  hoped 
for  a  messiah.  157  ;  in  Isle 
of  Malta,  162  ;  same  as  thia- 
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sos,  213 ;  did  the  public 
work,  160;  law  of  admission 
to,  260-5,  notes  11-31;  more 
on  the  law,  476-7  ;  opposi¬ 
tion  at  Athens,  335. 

Ergolaboi,  job  bargainers,.  213. 

Essenes,  allied  to  therapeutae, 
363. 

Eudseinonia,  or  blessed  state, 
53. 


Eunus,  compared  to  Nabis,  91  ; 
rebel  slave,  uprising,  214, 
446. 

Euripides,  as  member, -162. 
Eurotas,  goblins  of,  96. 

Exodus,  strike  of  the  Jews. 
76. 


F 

Fakirs,  nomads,  gypsies,  casta¬ 
ways,  219  ;  the  early  Ephes¬ 
ian,  471,  play  upon  Christian 
credulity,  647. 

Family,  was  the  model  for  an¬ 
cient  unions,  xvii ;  Claudian 
power  of,  49 ;  was  the  model 
of  the  city,  105. 

Fees,  laws  of, and  contributions, 
263,  note  23. 

Feudal  ages,  sickening  swoon 
of  humanity,  217. 

Feudalism,  selfish  corporations 
of,  viii. 

Feudal  system,  origin  of,  193; 
took  growth  on  destruction 
of  the  unions,  685. 

Firemen,  union  of,  589. 

Fishermen,  their  organizations 
in  Asia  Minor,  184  ;  allied  to 
Dionysan  artists,  226;  unions 
at  Smyrna,  227. 

Forerunner,  of  socialism,  80. 

Freedmen,  struggles  to  obtain 
work,  312,  see  slaves. 

Freemasonry,  antiquity  of,  274, 
334. 

French  revolution,  something 
like  it  in  Sparta,  98  ;  sup¬ 


pressed  ,  the  feudal  guilds, 
258. 

Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  244, 
note  3. 


G 

Galerius,  conspired  in  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  670. 

Garden  of  Eden,  109. 

Gardeners,  union  of,  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  167. 

Gate  keepers’  unions,  394,  508. 

Gaul,  unions  in,  102. 

Gelon  and  Hamilco,  battle  of, 
69. 

Gemeinde,  what  it  was,  161, 
204.  see  chapter  of  that  title. 

Gentiles,  in  harmony,  xvi. 

Germ  an  i  us  Caesar,  translated 
book  of  Aratus,  50,  note  6. 

Germany,  aged  ruius  of,  102. 

Gerousia,  was  a  labor  union, 
626. 

Gibbon,  on  celibacy,  259;  on 
usefulness  of  lies,  468,  notes 
25,  26;  on  the  massacre,  676. 

Gladiators,  organized  in  unions, 
166 ;  their  games,  Roman 
craving  to  witness,  229,  230. 

Glastonbury,  unions  of  carpent¬ 
ers,  531,  532,  note  414. 

Glaucothea,  mother  of  ^Eschi- 
nes,  285,  286 ;  a  probable 
martyr  of  Demosthenes,  297 ; 
story  of  her  persecution, 
331sq<i*;  her  fate,  334. 

Government,  as  father  and 
mother,  xii;  its  employment, 
54;  ownership  of  temples  of 
Diana,  465. 

Gould,  Baring,  believed  Jesus  a 
magician,  368. 

Gracchus,  48,  123. 

Greece,  seven  wise  men  of,  90; 
terror  ized  by  Nabis, 97;  trade 
unions  of,  101  ;  its  mutual 
aid  societies,  161,  162 ;  list 
of  unions  in,  169 ;  musical 
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notation,  209  ;  sort  of  writ¬ 
ten  characters,  241  ;  crema¬ 
tion  in,  295. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt,  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  archaeology,  379,  note 
70;  sayings  of  Jesus,  380, 
note  74. 

Grenoble,  public  kitchen,  xiii, 
279. 

Grocers,  unions  of,  189. 

Guadens,  architect  builder  of 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  570, 
note  496. 

Guatama,  influence  in  Island  of 
Ceylon,  306-7,  note  86. 

Guilds,  mediaeval,  200;  general 
characteristics,  257;  a  degen¬ 
eracy  from  early  trade  un¬ 
ions,  445. 

H 

Hadrian,  famous  letter  on 
Christians,  296,  note  21 ;  367 
note  43,  491,  note  316  ; 
friendly  to  the  unions,  221  ; 
an  initiated  member,  219  ; 
edict  on  prices, 318;  mentions 
Jesus,  365,  note  41. 

Hackel,  Prof,  on  lost  continent 
109. 

Hasphastion,  209,  301. 

Hagios,  a  test  requisite,  670. 

Ham,  tribe  of,  109. 

Hamadryad,  cobra,  snake  of 
India,  110,  111. 

Hannibal,  how  he  treated  the 
socialists,  224. 

Hebrews,  in  the  trade  unions, 
130 ;  did  not  originate  bap¬ 
tism,  282 ;  keeping  the  sab¬ 
bath,  289-90 ;  persecuted 
along  with  Christians,  442  ; 
two  classes  of,  348  ;  regard¬ 
ing  the  messiah,  372 ;  their 
proud  record,  374  ;  some 
broke  away  from  Mosaic  law, 
376,  377,  notes;  received 


Paul  at  Puteoli,  519-20; 
edict  of  Claudius  against, 
538;  Vespasian’s  enmity, 
570. 

Ilegesippus,  lost  work  of,  359, 
note  25  ;  645,  367. 

Helots,  55,  92,  94. 

Hermas,  prayer  on  falsehood. 
468. 

Herod,  on  massacre  of  the  in¬ 
fants,  357,  note  21;  jealousy 
366;  his  own  son  one  of  the 
infants  victimized,  605. 

Heroes,  society  of,  269. 

Hesiod,  quoting  A  sera,  50;  on 
reign  of  Saturn,  49. 

Hetsera,  form  of  trade  union, 
182,  sometimes  as  fakirs, 
were  the  unions  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  see  chap.  xvii. 

Hiersea  and  Desdaemona  of  Me¬ 
nander,  218. 

Hierapolis,  hot  spring,  640, note 
77 ;  see  Avircius. 

Hierocles,  a  Christian  spy,  652, 
his  book,  654,  673  ;  treach¬ 
ery  of,  669sqq.;  suppression 
of  his  works,  677-8. 

Homer,  on  the  pigmies,  111; 
mentions  the  eranos,  150 ; 
thought  a  Dionysan  artist, 
208 ;  was  baptized,  287. 

Homolle, director  of  archeolog¬ 
ical  excavations,  xviii. 

Honorius,  suppressed  gladiators 
594. 

Hospital,  not  known  in  early 
days,  60,  317. 

House  of  the  Lord,  529-30 ; 
origin  of,  in  the  unions,  657; 
see  subject  in  full,  chap, 
xviii. 

Hunters’  unions,  in  India,  115- 
116  ;  their  business,  539  ;  al¬ 
lied  to  the  Dionysan  artists, 
226. 

Ilyperides,  secured  acquittal  of 
Phryne,  339. 
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I 

Ignatius,  death  of,  385,  note  2. 

Illiad,  older  than  Odyssey,  59, 

Image  makers,  183,  see  Demet¬ 
rius. 

Immortals,  societies  of  the, 
198. 

India,  ephori  in,  91,  note  3  ; 
Solon’s  unions  in,  106  ;  lost 
histories  of,  107  ;  lost  conti¬ 
nent,  109;  its  deadly  hama¬ 
dryad,  110  ;  vast  library  in, 
114  ;  seven  classes  of  Strabo, 
H4sqq.  and  many  notes; 
eight  hour  day,  112;  the 
voting  unions  of,  117  ;  hunt¬ 
ers  of,  227,  228,  229,  note 
64  ;  mechanics  of,  144 ;  ex¬ 
empted  workers  from  war 
duty,  299. 

Infernal  machine,  92,  93,  note 

4. 

Initiation,  of  Jesus  in  a  cave, 
367,  note  42. 

Inks,  the  non-fading,  a  lost  art, 
144. 

Inscriptions,  recording  Hebrew 
debates,  petitions,  sales, loans, 
etc.,  xvi ;  of  Avircius  Mar- 
cellus,  108,  note  1  ;  of  hunt¬ 
ers’  unions,  116 ;  based  on 
law,  150,  152,  note  7  ;  quot¬ 
ing  it,  compulsory,  155 ;  a 
list  of,  169 ;  on  St.  Luke, 
178,  note  4,  624sqq-,  note  23; 
of  Dionysan  artists,  211; 
showing  snake  superstition, 
220;  showing  prizes  on 
school  exercises,  233,  note  4; 
of  society  of  actors,  236 ;  of 
ancient  music,  245-7 ;  of 
schools  in  the  columbarium, 
249 ;  source  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  257 ;  showing  examin¬ 
ation  of  applicant  to  admis¬ 
sion.  260  ;  of  epitaphs,  267, 
268,  notes;  relation  of  unions 
to  each  other,  265 ;  of  great 


movement  in  Rhodes.  274, 
333 ;  as  to  baptism,  282, 
note  9;  showing  that  unions 
were  employed  by  the  state, 
300;  giving  statistics  of 
wages,  410,  notes  91  to  96; 
showing  sale  of  slaves  to  god 
314,  315,  notes  102.  103;  re¬ 
garding  fees  of  members, 
263,  notes;  Pontius  Pilate’s 
sentence  of  Jesus,  393  ;  note 
quoting  it  in  full,  106;  found 
in  underground  vaults,  407, 
notes;  on  Peter’s  table,  412; 
of  Christian  therapeuts,  440; 
a  memorial  tablet,  449  ;  se¬ 
cret  signs  in.  500  ;  of  the 
carpenters’  union  at  Glaston¬ 
bury,  532,  note  419 ;  one 
showing  Pliny’s  gift  to  girls 
and  boys,  599-600,  note  41  ; 
showing  Christians  in  the 
trade  unions,  606sq;  showing 
how  unions  shielded  Chris¬ 
tians  615sq;  from  Pompeii, 
659  ;  found  at  Notre  Dame, 
666,  note  19 ;  none  found  of 
later  date  than  Diocletian, 
682. 

Instruments  of  torture,  131. 

Inventions,  Nabis’  diabolical, 
92,  93,  note  4  ;  many  lost  in 
Roman  conquests,  143. 

Irascibility  and  concupiscence 
a  failure,  xvii. 

Isis,  her  temple  owned  by 
Christians,  see  Pompeii ; 
paintings  for  the  goddess, 
500,  note  340 ;  she  was  the 
same  as  Ceres  and  Demeter, 
539  ;  goddess  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  658. 

Ivory  workers,  school  of,  420, 
note  167. 


J 


James  the  Just,  his  death,  140, 
note  39;  called  the  brother 
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of  Jesus,  141 ;  the  tragedy 
described  by  Josephus,  365, 
note  41 ;  stoned,  359,  note 
25. 

Janus,  temple  of,  52. 

Japheth,  tribe  of,  109. 

Jerome,  wrote  on  the  old  unions 
510. 

Jerusalem,  labor  organizations 
at,  102  ;  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  134,  139sqq-;  142,  note 
42  ;  sacked  by  the  Syrians, 
138  ;  a  great  communistic  so¬ 
ciety  in,  177,  note  2 ;  the 
common  table,  273-4,  notes  ; 
Stephen’s  prophecy  of  its  de¬ 
struction,  403. 

Jesus,  high  officer  in  an  associ¬ 
ation,  177 ;  review  of  his 
martyrdom,  see  chap,  xvi,  § 
Tiberius ;  his  death  caused 
the  revival  of  association,  178; 
how  he  attacked  the  specul¬ 
ators,  180-1 ;  worked  on 
lines  of  the  economies,  18 L. 

Jews,  strikes  among,  90 ;  in 
the  Solonic  unions,  135 ; 
were  socialists,  loved  their 
common  tables  and  commun¬ 
al  code,  135,  136,  137  ;  how 
Rome  nagged  them,  140 ; 
how  some  of  them  prefered 
the  Solonic  to  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  162;  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  heavenly  work¬ 
shops,  318  ;  how  they  bore 
slavery,  215,  notes,  103,  104; 
Sanhedrim  had  Christ  killed 
because  a  lowly  workingman. 

John,  unions  existing  at  the 
time  of,  196 ;  the  Baptists, 
204-5,  284;  identical  with  Di¬ 
onysus,  505  ;  the  apostle  was 
a  laborer,  461. 

Jonathan,  the  Maccabee,  138. 

Joppa,  Peter’s  adventure  there 
among  the  tanners,  431,  note 
197. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  early 


plant  in  Britain,  478. 

Josephus,  censorship  of  his 
works,  107 ;  wrote  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Maccabees,  138; 
a  commander  at  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  140;  his  accur¬ 
acy  proven.  364,  note ;  lost 
works,  365,  note  41;  Mundus 
scandal,  488. 

Jove,  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  aristo¬ 
crats,  52. 

Jubilation  of  striking  musicians 
of  Rome,  88,  note  7. 

Judas  Iscariot,  135,  note  31  ; 
criminality  of,  398,  note  116. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  defeated  the 
Syrians,  138. 

Judea,  date  of  annexation  to 
Rome,  199 

Julian,  emperor,  suppression  of 
his  works,  677. 

Julius  Caesar,  wars  of,  144;  the 
first  who  attacked  the  unions 

353. 

Jupiter,  originally  a  man,  319, 
note  116. 

Jus  coeundi,  of  Solon,  new  dis¬ 
coveries  regarding  it,  99. 

Justice,  basis  of  true  conduct 
among  men,  viii. 

Justin  Martyr,  on  the  nobility, 
126;  what  he  thought  of 
Socrates,  341,  note  35,  342  ; 
preserves  the  story  of  the 
story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
367. 

K 

Kant,  powerful  socialistic  thes¬ 
is,  226. 

Kelainai,  shoemakers  of,  661. 

Kerugma,  of  Peter,  xviii,  see 
Clement. 

Kinsella,  74. 

Kitchen,  at  Grenoble,  299  ;  at 
the  Piraeus,  295,  see  prytan- 
eum,  mageireion. 

Kogx  ompax,  sound  of  falling 
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pebbles,  240,  note  1. 

Ktisis,  colony,  of  exiled  Hom¬ 
ans,  634. 

Kurioikos,  House  of  the  Lord, 
441. 

Jvurios,  lord,  the  qninquennalis, 
57,  397  ;  president  of  a  un¬ 
ion,  304-5 ;  crowning  cere¬ 
mony  of  a,  307 ;  also  kurioi- 
kos,  their  meaning,  430-1  ; 
what  he  was,  530 ;  duties, 
604. 

L 

Labor,  instruments  of,  owned 
by  the  state,  xii ;  organized 
in  antiquity,  99 ;  its  tools 
nationalized,  94;  the  taint  of, 
225  ;  os  a  divine  power,  480, 
note  291 ;  made  a  crime, 527, 
note  406. 

Lactantius,  on  reign  of  Saturn, 
49 ;  his  sarcasm,  243  ;  on 
Diocletian’s  massacre,  654, 
note  17;  says  he  burnt  up 
an  entire  people,  673,  note  6; 
on  the  book  of  Hierocles, 
673,  note  7  ;  his  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  labor  law  regul¬ 
ating  prices,  675,  notes  11, 
i2. 

Lanuvium,  burial  associations 
of,  656. 

Laodicea,  council  of,  58  ;  killed 
out  the  unions,  199,  note  81, 
quoting  canon;  a  memorable 
cruelty,  251-2,  note  28  ; 
crushing  edict  of,  473. 

Laurium,  strike  in  silver  mine, 
414. 

Lawgivers,  the  three,  Amasis, 
Numa,  Solon,  51. 

Laws,  that  of  Moses,  79,  80; 
of  Solon,  83,  note  1,  quoting 
Herodotus;  de  jure  quiritio, 
48 ;  of  the  scrutiny,  260, 
note  12  ;  inscriptions  reveal¬ 
ing,  152,  note ;  harsh  to 


slaves,  129,  131;  Solonie, 
suppressed  at  Laodicea,  212, 
255;  against  voting  unions' 
132,  134,  166. 

Le  Blant,  on  early  Christian 
dangers,  611. 

Lemures,  monkeys,  109. 

Levasseur,  on  miseries  of  an¬ 
cient  workers,  51. 

Lex  de  Jure  Quiritare,  67  ;  lex 
Julia  against  unions,  594 ; 
Licinii,  47 ;  Solonis,  see 
Twelve  Tables. 

List  of  places  containing  unions 
169-73,  note  46 ;  of  prizes 
awarded  by  unionist  schools, 
233  ;  of  52  known  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Dionysan  un¬ 
ions,  321-2,  note  118  ;  of 
burial  places  of  martyrs,  423, 
note  174. 

Livy,  49,  on  Nabis,  92,  96,  97, 
notes  11,  12,  13  ;  on  Sulla, 
122,  note  3  ;  deprecated  the 
workers,  441  ;  account  of 
strike,  208,  also  88,  note  7, 
giving  strike  in  full. 

Logos,  Word  of  Promise,  x  ; 
new  found  logon  of  the 
Oxyrhynclius,  xviii,  see  Pa¬ 
pyri,  433-4;  see  Grenfell  and 
Hunt. 

Lost  statements  of  Josephus, re¬ 
garding  Jesus,  141  ;  consult 
Josephus  in  this  index. 

Love,  the  first  principle  of  the 
unions,  154. 

Lucian,  despised  the  lowly,  189; 
stories  of,  204 ;  sneers  down 
the  occupation  as  mean,  225; 
also  their  schools,  251  ;  scur¬ 
rilous  literature,  337 ;  said 
artists  deserved  to  be 
whipped,  393,  note  108  ;  an 
exquisite  blackguard,  646-7. 

Lucretius,  did  he  die  of  a  phil¬ 
tre  ?  327. 

Luke,  epitaph  of,  xiii;  the  doc¬ 
tor,  inscriptions  on,  by  his 
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union,  178  ;  reliability  of  his 
writings,  177 ;  believed  in 
common  property,  538,  G22  ; 
inscriptions  mentioning,  625, 
note  53  ;  head  of  the  order 
of  medical  doctors,  622 ; 
wrote  story  of  Demetrius  and 
Paul,  623. 

Lupercalia,  unions  in  Italy, 
237.  see  same  in  index  in 
Yol.  I. 

Lycurgus,  90;  communism  of 
of,  91,  97  ;  his  species  of  so¬ 
cialism,  94,  104 ;  plan  based 
on  common  table,  273,  650, 
651  ;  was  initiated  by  bap¬ 
tism,  287. 

Lydia,  a  purple  dyer,  194; 
agent  of  her  unions,  457, 458, 
606. 

M 

Maccabees,  134. 

Machines,  of  labor,  Aristotle  on 
62,  note  24;  -man,  national¬ 
ized,  54 ;  reaping,  144;  in¬ 
animate  displace  the  animate, 
313. 

Macrobius,  his  account  of  Nab- 
is,  93,  note  6,  speaking  with 
sympathy  of  slaves ;  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  murder 
of  the  infants,  605,  note  4. 

Mageireion,  xii. 

Magnesia,  strike  of  the  bakers 
at,  84,  note  2,  184 ;  coral 
workers  at,  187. 

Maimonides,  xvii. 

Malta,  unions  of,  162 

Marcellus,  Avircius,  iiiscription- 
al  epitaph,  108,  note  1 ;  see 
Avircius. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  his  kind  let¬ 
ter  to  the  artists  and  play¬ 
wrights,  207,  note  5. 

Marius,  battle  with  Sulla,  122  ; 
friendly  to  the  working  peo¬ 
ple,  121. 


Marriage,  originated  among  the 
lowly  born,  259;  was  denied 
the  freedmen,  435. 

Martial,  wrote  epigrams  about 
Paul’s  friends,  534. 

Martyrs,  Theoris,  through  De¬ 
mosthenes,  328  ;  some  were 
officers  for  Cybele,  329-30 ; 
one  was  Ninos,  the  girl  or¬ 
ganizer,  328 ;  another  was 
Tryphera,  at  Athens,  336 ; 
tried  to  kill  Phryne,  327;  an¬ 
other,  Nsera,  thrown  from 
the  cliff,  334;  another,  Soc¬ 
rates,  by  poison,  341sq ;  an¬ 
other  was  Stephen,  402-405  ; 
another,  Seneca,  proven  t<\ 
have  been  a  Christian,  525, 
see  Seneca;  others  were  Cal- 
listus,  Blastus,  580-3,  and  a 
thousand  more,  see  Nero  ; 
another  was  Ignatius, thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  586. 

Marx,  International  Associa¬ 
tion,  see  preface;  quoted  on 
Aristotle,  143  ;  aphorism  re¬ 
garding  religion,  186. 

Masaniello,  head  of  the  fisher¬ 
men’s  union,  520-1. 

Masons,  powerful  in  Solomon’s 
time,  190. 

Maspero,  hierogly plies  deciph¬ 
ered,  showing  strike,  81,  82. 

Massacre,  of  the  Jews,  xvi ;  of 
the  50,000,  by  Sulla,  120-4; 
of  the  400  in  Rome,  124-5, 
541 ;  at  Jerusalem,  139,  601, 
142,  note  42,  403,  note  125  ; 
of  Diocletion,  601,  668-87, 

188 ;  of  workingmen,  by 
Agis  I,  191,  note  ;  of  the  in¬ 
fants,  Herod’s  words,  357, 
note  21 ;  by  Nero,  549SC1<1-; 
of  the  labor  unions,  670sqq* 

Mattathias,  of  the  Maccabees, 
137. 

Matthew,  his  Hebrew  gospel 
lost,  483. note. 

Maxiinian,  conspired  with  Ga- 


Wins  against  the  unions, 
671. 

Mechanics,  strides  made  in,  xii. 

Mechanidas,  92. 

Medical  attachment  to  the  un¬ 
ions,  G05;  note  2. 

Megalopolis,  birthplace  of  Po¬ 
lybius,  92. 

Megasthenes,  lost  works  of, 
106,  108,  109,  110,  112,  228; 
how  he  found  civilization  in 
India,  108  ;  his  story  of  the 
monster  cobra,  110;  on  the 
ephori,  91,  note  3. 

Menander,  on  the  wandering 
jugglers,  218. 

Men  Tyrannus,  a  teacher,  412, 
414. 

Merchants,  forbidden  social  as¬ 
pirations,  xiii ;  organized 
like  mechanics,  1G4;  on  same 
level  with,  189;  for  the  law, 
see  index,  “taint”  of  labor. 

Messiah,  those  worshipped  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  185;  Atty«,  Di¬ 
onysus,  186;  extended  belief 
in  a,  210;  was  a  favorite 
theme  for  the  plays,  245; 
list  of  pretenders,  374,  note 
57. 

Methodists,  resemble  more  than 
others  the  ancient  unions, 
450. 

Metragyrtes,  original  fakirs  and 
wonder-workers,  674. 

Microcosm,  family  a  nucleus  of 
a  state,  vii ;  social  formula, 
105  ;  was  hated  by  the  mon¬ 
ey  power,  104;  was  the 
ideal  of  Cadmus  and  Solon. 
211. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  on  Diony- 
sar.  artists.  647. 

Military,  a  dangerous  factor, 
117,  118;  power  of,  133, 157; 
its  destructiveness  during  the 
conquests,  46-74. 

Minerva,  proteetrice  of  music¬ 
ians,  86 ;  a  tutelary  power, 


104.  note  8;  patronized  labor 
539. 

Ministrations,  the  daily,  263. 

Minos,  King  of  Crete,  71. 

Mithraic  unions,  almost  Chris¬ 
tian,  511,  649,  650. 

Moloch,  battle  with  Moses,  xiv. 

Money  power,  destroyed  the 
microcosm.  104  ;  its  martyrs. 
237. 

Money  changers,  as  they  were 
organized,  '40ls(t<i- 

Mortar  mixers,  Egyptian,  82. 

Mosaic  law,  origina'ed  in  a 
strike,  80;  almost  a  socialism 
135;  dispensation,  136-137; 
how  it  differed  from  Solon- 
ism,  375-6;  Hebrews  broke 
away,  376-7,  notes  59-64; 
some  abandoned  it  for  that 
of  Solon,  348,  note  2. 

Moses,  Strike,  77  ;  story  of  the 
Exodus,  75-80,  with  notes;  a 
tutelary  power,  104;  Ids  law 
partly  supplanted  by  that  of 
Solon,  277,  348,  376,  377; 
his  important  injunction,  384. 

Mount  Sinai,  battle  with  Mo¬ 
loch,  xiv  ;  Nusa,  see  India. 

Mowing  machine,  68. 

Mummius,  destroyed  Corinth, 
221  ;  engaged  musicians  for 
festivals,  247. 

Mundus  and  Paulina,  story  of, 
488-90. 

Municipal  employ,  53. 

Murli  Manohar,  on  India,  112. 
117. 

Music,  a  trade  and  profession 
both,  86 ;  unions  of  flute 
players,  185;  Delphic  hymns 
found,  204;  aged  musical 
unions,  206,  207  ;  their  chor¬ 
isters,  206  ;  skill  of  Dionysan 
artists,  207 ;  strike  of  the 
flutists,  208;  Crato,  a  flutist, 
209 ;  expert  in  reading  it, 
210;  Nero  charmed,  215; 
the  great  International  Asso- 
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eiation,  232  ;  teachers  of 
singing,  234;  notation,  240  ; 
the  ancient,  recently  per¬ 
formed,  24G ;  the  Seikilos, 
247  ;  methods  of  traveling  in 
performance  of,  248;  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  hymn  singers,  249- 
250;  personnel  of  a  company 
250;  chorus,  251;  suppres¬ 
sion  of,  252,  note  28  ;  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  uneducated,  253; 
its  doom,  254  ;  list  of  music¬ 
ians  at  a  festival,  265;  hymns 
at  the  feasts,  293,  note  44  ; 
the  hallelujah,  296-7  ;  leflec- 
tion,  298,  299;  traditional 
song,  463,  note  ;  did  the  an¬ 
cients  compose  some  of  our 
own  melodies  ?  542,  note  ; 
thrived  at  Edessa,  681. 

Mutualists.  first  outcasts,  53. 

N 

Nabis,  full  account  of,  chap,  iv, 
89.113  ;  destroyed  the  ephor- 
ate,  90 ;  resembled  Eunus, 
91  ;  was  a  military  slave,  91 ; 
rose  to  be  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
92;  his  genius,  93 ;  duration 
of  his  career,  93 ;  infernal 
machine,  93,  note  4  ;  his  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  ephors,  95  ;  his 
tricks,  96;  his  aim  was  high 
though  bloody,  97 ;  speech 
before  Quinctius,  97  ;  set 
slaves  free,  98,117;  synop¬ 
sis  of  him,  92. 

Narcissus,  a  rich  Roman  trade- 
unionist,  523,  note  394;  dug 
the  tunnel  of  Fucino,  523; 
his  powerful  influence,  524; 
knew  Paul,  524,  note  396 ; 
assasinated  by  Agrippina, 
note  396  ;  his  wealth,  523  ; 
more  on,  569-70,  note  495. 

Nationalization  of  slaves  as  tools 
of  labor,  54. 

Nazarines,  an  eariy  sect,  139  ; 


an  organization  of  working 
people,  370. 

Nesera,  martyred  by  Demos¬ 
thenes,  334. 

Neander,  speaks  of  the  common 
tables,  504 ;  his  prediction, 
461. 

Nearchus,  story  of  poisinous 
serpent,  110;  lost  writings  of 
106  8;  geographer,  228. 

Nero,  burned  the  populace 
alive,  124;  his  killing  of  Sen¬ 
eca,  131  ;  thought  himself  a 
god,  185 ;  patronized  the 
playwrights,  204.  215,  note 
28  ;  persecuted  the  unions, 
221,  note  28,  545-6  ;  em¬ 
ployed  large  numbers,  221  ; 
note  48  ;  his  revenge,  408 ; 
burned  quarters  of  the  poor, 
491  ;  his  blood-thirstiness, 
538;  hilarious  during  the 
conflagration,  545-6;  his  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Christians, 
549sqq-;  made  torches  of 
them  with  grease,  558sq;  re¬ 
sults  of  his  rage,  665. 

Nicomedia,  massacre  at,  676-7  ; 
Pliny’s  account  of  a  fire  at, 
596-7,  notes  35,  36. 

Ninos,  martyred  girl- organizer, 
327-8,  notes  2,  3,  4. 

Notre  Dame,  church  of,  origin¬ 
ated  in  a  union  of  the  boat¬ 
men,  665-6,  note  19. 

Numa,  was  probably  acquainted 
with  Solon,  100 ;  gave  the 
workers  the  jus  coeundi,  101, 
261;  his  military  system,  105; 
information  regarding,  104, 
108,  123,  149,  156,  227  ;  was 
baptized,  287  ;  his  great  dis¬ 
pensation,  148,  212;  common 
table  in  his  day,  650-1. 

Numbers,  of  Jews  that  escaped 
from  Egypt,  78,  note  7. 

Nusa,  the  Indian  Olympus.112, 
113,  notes  8,  9. 

Nymphodorus,  lost  geography, 
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228,  see  Vol.  T,  chapter  on 
Drimakos. 

o 

Oath,  of  Dreros,  280,  note  1. 

Occultism,  in  Solon’s  dispensa¬ 
tion,  xii. 

Odyssey,  not  as  old  as  Iliad, 
59. 

(Ec  nrmenical  councils  known  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Dionvsau 
unions,  21G,  note  32,  ex¬ 
plaining. 

Odder,  Dr.  John,  his  assistance 
given  the  author,  xviii;  man¬ 
uscript  on  the  inscriptions, 
156,  292,  416;  his  authority, 
163  ;  on  character  of  the  an¬ 
cient  unions  used  bv  Chris- 
tians,  168,  note  42;  extensive 
list  of  their  habitat,  169-73, 
note  46  ;  on  the  therapeuue, 
440;  on  the  inscription  re¬ 
vealing  Pliny’s  gift,  599-600, 
note  38,  * 

Oikos,  as  a  House  of  the  Lord, 
457,  note  253  ;  see  House. 

Olympic  games,  90  ;  artists  pa¬ 
tronized  by  Alexander,  in 
great  numbers  ar,  210,  note 
14. 

Onesecritus,  lost  books  of,  106, 
108,  109,  112  ;  listed  by 
Strabo  among  his  authorities 
228. 

Onesimus,  slave  and  friend  of 
Paul,  611. 

Onesiphorus,  501. 

Origen,  275;  valuable  work 
burned,  367  ;  flight  and  se¬ 
clusion,  515,  note  370;  a 
brazier  by  trade,  515,  649, 
note  37(5 ;  preserved  the 
work  of  Celsus,  645-6 ;  did 
not  deny  some  of  its  state¬ 
ments,  648. 

Orosius,  111;  his  testimony  re¬ 
garding  the  source  of  the 


Nile  being  a  great  lake,  111, 
note  6;  on  Nero,  552,  note 
469. 

Orpheus  accredited  founder  of 
the  mysteries,  220;  was  ini¬ 
tiated  by  baptism,  289. 

Osirns,  Egypt’s  god,  165;  a 
man-loving  messiah,  218. 

Ovid,  socialistic  quotation  from 
his  sayings,  50,  51.  note  6. 

Ox  drivers,  unions  of,  188-189, 
notes  37,  43. 

Oxyrhvnchus  papyri,  3S0,  note 

i 

P 

Paganism,  as  a  failure,  104. 

Painting,  a  scenic,  248. 

Palestine,  unions  of,  102. 

Pantomimes,  common  in  Ionia 
and  Pontus,  188. 

Papins,  lost  work  of,  278,  045  ; 
a  work  on  socialism,  614- 
616;  it  expounded  the  plan 
advocated  by  Jesus,  615  ;  ef¬ 
fects  of  its  suppression,  677- 
678 ;  its  full  name  known, 
680,  note  22. 

Papyri,  Oxyrhvnchus,  380, 
note  7 5scici- 

Parabolani,  what  they  were, 

200. 

Paros,  strike  of  bakers  at,  84, 
note  2. 

Parnassus,  shrine  of  Apollo,  see 
Music. 

Passion  play,  pre-christian,  248; 
modern  agonies  the  same 
thing,  288,  note  26,  showing- 
how  chanted. 

Password,  of  the  ancient  unions 
401,  note  128. 

Paternalism,  comforts  derived 
from,  51. 

Paul,  his  travels,  108,  178, note; 
did  he  visit  India  ?  108  ;  at 
Malta.  162  ;  his  trouble  with 
Demetrius,  183,  1ST ;  how 
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assisted,  184;  unions  and 
their  influence  at  time  of, 
196;  repudiated  at  Pisidia, 
190,  236;  organized  a  mission 
at  Corinth,  209,  285;  secrecy 
of,  214;  escape  from  Philippi, 
215;  befriended  274;  a  tent- 
maker  by  trade,  232 ;  in 
chains,  221 ;  story  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  315,  note  103  ;  his  ear¬ 
lier  career,  396 ;  caused 
Stephen’s  death,  404;  great 
change,  453 ;  an  aristocrat, 
461 ;  thought  to  have  met 
Jesus  at  an  oikos,  459,  note; 
hurt  business  of  the  image- 
makers,  462 ;  was  for  the 
dead,  not  the  living,  467 ; 
sent  out  as  a  teacher,  487  ; 
story  of  Thecla,  499,  note 
336 ;  preaching  caused 
wranglings,  497-8 ;  adven¬ 
tures  at  Antioch,  502;  letters 
508 ;  prefered  trial  by  the 
emperor,  513-14;  prison  fare 
at  Rome,  522  ;  conditions 
there,  542 ;  did  he  go  with 
Nero  to  Spain  ?  544 ;  death 
of,  561-2;  beheaded,  not  cru¬ 
cified,  567,  note  491 ;  w'ho 
carried  his  epistles,  609sqq-; 
where  he  spent  two  years 
unaccounted  for, 642;  thought 
to  have  visited  Babylon,  636. 

Pausanius,  accurate  description 
of,  108. 

Pergamenian  kings,  106. 

Perioeci,  a  people  of  Sparta,  94. 

Persecutions,  pre-christian,  134; 
real  cause  of,  355  ;  of  Chris¬ 
tians  under  Claudius,  442 ; 
under  Nero,  see  Conflagra¬ 
tion  ;  of  Domitilla  and  the 
Jews  at  Puteoli,  519-20  ;  the 
13  years  of,  637 ^Diocletian’s 
673. 

Pestilence,  in  Egypt,  78. 

Peter,  unions  at  time  of,  196; 
his  tribute  to  Clement,  261, 


note  15  ;  ordained  marriage, 
259;  Petrine  socialism  stifled 
349;  founded  a  great  congre¬ 
gation,  399 ;  a  marble  table 
hewn  by  him,  412  ;  patron¬ 
ized  the  common  table  and 
communal  code,  425,  note 
183;  synopsis  of  his  career, 
429  ;  his  argument  with 
Simon  Magus,  431-2 ;  lost 
gospel  of,  433 ;  canons  of, 
written  for  him  by  Clement, 
437-8  ;  endorsed  the  theory 
of  Plato,  456;  how  Paul  was 
less  practical,  461  ;  and  the 
Byzantine  church,  482  ;  ex¬ 
isting  copy  of  his  teachings, 
483-4;  was  crucified  head 
downward,  564,  565,  note 
484;  his  wife  suffered  also. 561 
562,  563,  564,  note  482  ; '  did 
he  visit  Babylon?  636. 

Phaleas,  his  slaves  for  govern¬ 
ment  workshops,  54. 

Pharaoh,  inscription  suggesting 
that  he  did  not  perish  78, 
note  6 ;  outwitted  by  the 
strikers,  101. 

Philadelphia,  unions  at,  188; 
Christian  growth  at,  662. 

Phidias,  329-30. 

Philemon,  a  slave  owner,  614  ; 
the  house  of,  621,  note  44. 

Philip,  apostle  and  lord,  632 ; 
was  a  manager  at  Hierapolis, 
633  ;  wonderful  inscription 
and  epitaph,  633,  635,  note 
70. 

Phillipines  and  Formosans,  pig¬ 
mies  of,  111. 

Philo,  on  eight  hour  day,  290, 
note  32 ;  was  snubbed  at 
Rome  by  the  emperor,  454  ; 
slunk  into  the  unions  for 
safety  and  became  acquainted 
with  Peter,  454,  note  238. 

Philopcemen,  rose  against  Nabis 
93. 

Phlegon,  preserves  Hadrian’s 
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letter  about  the  Christians, 
367,  note  43. 

Phrygia,  trade  unions  of,  179. 
note  5;  Diocletian’s  massacre 
in,  188,  655,  656 ;  causing 
the  extermination  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  678,  679,  see  entire  chap¬ 
ter,  668-87,  with  notes;  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  actors’  societies, 
236 ;  Christian  unions  of, 
443. 

Pliryne,  134 ;  accused,  337  ; 
story  of  her  escape,  339, 
notes  31,  32,  33,  34 

Plivles,  unions  of  Philadelphia, 
662,  663. 

Physicians,  forbidden  social  as¬ 
pirations,  xiii. 

Piraeus,  108,  see  Unions  at. 

Plato,  on  reign  of  Saturn,  50  ; 
on  politics,  129  ;  republic, 
how  inspired,  148,  342;  his 
highest  civilization,  152  ;  his 
four  sources  of  aristocracy, 
155;  against  Dionysan  fakirs, 
218;  on  divine  wisdom,  255; 
and  Socrates  compared,  342  ; 
his  logos,  379,  425  ;  some¬ 
what  endorsed  by  John  and 
Peter,  456. 

Plays,  tragedies  the  more  an¬ 
cient,  320. 

Playwrights,  account  of  unions 
of,  265;  see  chapter  on  the 
Great  Gemeinde,  203-30. 

Pliny, Caecilius,  found  Christians 
were  the  members  of  the 
unions  of  Asia,  xi,  182,  note 
15;  on  Christian  unions, 465; 
mentions  Jesus,  365,  note  41, 
452,  465,  466  ;  letters  on  the 
Christian  trade  organization, 
464,  466,  note  261  ;  his  nu¬ 
merous  mentions  of  Christ, 
452  ;  a  benevolent  man,  588; 
letter  to  Trajan,  591-593, 
notes  20,-  21;  his  tiouble 
about  the  firemen.  597,  598, 
note  35 ;  Trajan’s  answer, 


597,  note  36  ;  extent  of  his 
execution  of  Christians,  601  ; 
his  unlimited  power  to  kill 
them,  601,  602 ;  his  chari¬ 
table  gift,  684. 

Pliny,  Caecilius  Secundus,  on 
the  Roman  army,  105  ;  what 
he  pre-supposed,  381 ;  saw 
the  eruption  that  destroyed 
Pompeii,  521  ;  his  evidence 
regarding  the  enormous  ser¬ 
pent,  553-4. 

Plutarch,  on  reign  of  Saturn, 
50  ;  on  the  ephori,  91,  note 
3;  reliability  of,  92;  on  the 
trained  assassins,  95,  note  9; 
says  Numa  and  Solon  knew 
each  other,  100  ;  on  Diony¬ 
san  artists,  210;  his  evidence 
that  the  unions  were  politi¬ 
cal  to  get  government  work, 
298  ;  on  the  Logos,  381. 

Poets,  on  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
50  ;  inscriptions  at  Pompeii, 
xi,  66,  note  30.  117 ;  control 
by  workers,  48  ;  warned 
against,  74. 

Pollux,  on  gymnasts,  247,  note 
14. 

Polybius,  on  good  times  before 
the  conquests,  49  ;  on  the  in¬ 
fernal  machine  of  Nabis,  92, 
93,  note  4. 

Pompeii,  voting  unions  at,  66, 
note  30,  117 ;  their  power 
and  numbers,  518  ;  strike  at, 
caused  their  suppression,  A. D. 
37  ;  its  newly  found  tem¬ 
ple  of  Isis.  521, note  390  ;  this 
temple  now  dug  out  of  the 
lava,  657,  notes  3,  4. 

Pontiff,  pontifex  the  once 
bridgebuilder,  159,  416,  see 
P  ope. 

Pontius  Pilate,  Abgar’s  ven- 
geance,  140 ;  degraded  after 
crucifixion,  386,  387 ;  his 
death  and  obelishq  389-90, 
note  98  ;  wrote  a  report  re- 
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garding  Christ  to  Tiberias, 
390-91,  notes  101,  102;textof 
his  order  condemning  Jesus, 
391,  394,  note  103  ;  did  he 
rescue  Christ  from  the  cross? 
395,  note  110. 

Pope,  originally  a  master 
bridgebuilder,  159,  505. 

Potters,  early  unions  of,  159. 

Praxiteles,  Phryne  a  model  for 
337. 

Prediction,  Neander’s,  46,  note 
1,  461,  note  256. 

Prelates,  did  they  conspire  to 
kill  Solonism?  680,  notes  21, 
22  ;  their  ignorance,  682, 
note  28. 

Prices  of  slaves,  see  Slaves, 
statistics,  310,  note  91 ;  Dio¬ 
cletian,  edict  of,  669,  note  1, 
675,  quoted  in  note  12. 

Priests  of  Cybele,  166. 

Priscilla,  a  bible  character, 454  ; 
her  ashes  found,  582,  note 
524. 

Prisoners,  made  slaves,  xv. 

Prometheus,  a  messiah,  186, 
note  32  ;  theme  for  plays, 
248. 

Prytaneum,  inscription,  102;  a 
democratic  forum,  104  ;  had 
a  public  kitchen.  272  ;  its 
good  qualities,  275-6;  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  boule,  292  ; 
its  common  table,  316,  650. 

Psalms,  ruled  out  of  the  church 
253,  see  canon  of  Laodicea. 

Pudens,  known  to  Paul  and 
Martial,  478;  a  strange 
character,  529 ;  an  English¬ 
man,  531  ;  one  of  the  70, 
533-4  ;  founded  the  carpent¬ 
ers’  guild  at  Chichester,  see 
Glastonbury;  his  remains 
found  at  Rome,  522,  535,583, 
notes  414,  424,  529. 

Puteoli,  ancient  chorus  at,  220, 
221,  note  44;  a  hive  of  unions 
pl4sq;  a  “stinking  place,” 


516,  note  376;  massacre  at, 
576-7 ;  pagan  temple  there, 
661-2. 

Pyriphlegethon,  215. 

Pyrrhus,  opposed  to  socialism, 
72  ;  his  invasion  of  Italy, 
96. 

Pythagorus,  104,  scheme  failed 
158 ;  his  league,  273,  notes 
58,  59  ;  his  system  used  at 
Sybaris,  475,  note  278 

Q 

Quinquennalis,  see  kurios,  57, 
397,  307,  604, and  chap,  xviii, 
602-43. 

Quinctius,  Roman  commander, 
tricked  by  Nabis,  96;  hears 
speech  of  Nabis,  97,  note  13. 

R 

Ramsay,  English  archaeologist 
on  Phrygian  unions,  637-38, 
notes  74,  76;  on  extermina¬ 
tion  of  Phrygians,  678-9 ;  on 
the  degeneracy  caused  by 
Diocletian’s  destructive  work 
681-2,  note  28. 

Reaper,  mower,  the  ancient  lost 
invention  of  France,  68,  note 

‘*9 

Oil. 

Red  vexillum,  flag  or  banner  of 
the  musicians  on  strike,  86, 
note  6. 

Redeemer,  the  longing  of  the 
poor,  xv,  see  Messiah,  Dio¬ 
nysus,  Jesus. 

Reinach,  his  personal  assistance 
207,  note  6 ;  found  the  key 
to  the  written  music,  241. 

Renan,  on  causes  of  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  141  ;  on  bap¬ 
tism,  285  ;  on  relationship  of 
the  essenes  and  therapeuts, 
364  ;  on  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
368, 
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Rescript,  of  Severus,  352,  note 
13;  of  Trajan  to  Pliny,  600, 
see  whole  of  chap,  xvii,  584- 
602  ;  edict  or  rescript  of  Di¬ 
ocletian,  regarding  prices  of 
food,  675,  note  12;  ordering 
his  great  massacre,  668-87. 

Rhodes,  ruins  of,  274;  unions 
planted  in,  and  nurtured  by 
AEschines,  28$. 

Right  to  kill  children,  55  ;  law 
given,  56,  note  16. 

Rochdale,  cooperators  attacked 
by  speculators,  180. 

Roman  conquests,  what  they 
resembled,  123 ;  victims 
branded,  131  ;  basic  causes 
of,  157  ;  attacked  socialism, 
212;  disastrous  results,  201; 
true  causes  of,  589. 

Rome,  put  down  the  work  of 
hlabis,  93,  97  ;  early  signs  of 
its  decay,  95,  note  10,  quot¬ 
ing  Polybius;  unions  at,  101; 
traffic  in  slaves,  120  ;  profli¬ 
gacy  of,  205;  origin  of  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  army,  105 ;  secret 
unions,  106  ;  voting  unions 
of,  117  ;  economic  unions  af¬ 
ter  the  conquests,  181  ;  its 
butchery  of  the  Jews,  140, 
142;  its  Dionysan  artists, 
209,  215;  its  laws  against 
labor  organization,  212-13; 
craze  for  gladiatorial  games, 
230;  columbarium  found  at 
249-50,  note  20  ;  its  burial 
rites  for  the  unions,  295-96  ; 
exempted  the  unions  from 
war  duty  as  immunes,  299- 
300;  its  conquest  aimed  to 
kill  the  unions,  323  ;  its  rev¬ 
enues  from  pagan  sacrifices, 
354;  its  under-ground  Chris¬ 
tian  sepulchres,  395sqq-;  with 
notes  of  De  Rossi ;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by,  403 ; 
fruitful  field  for  research, 
491  ;  condition  of  labor  at, 


536sqq-;  Nero’s  destruction 
of,  by  fire,  544sqq. 

s 

Sabazios,  a  martyred  Saviour, 
288. 

Sacrifices,  incomes  from,  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  at,  465, 
466  ;  their  object  to  fill  the 
government  treasury,  589 ; 
non-attendance,  the  cause  of 
the  persecutions,  589-91, 
notes  16,  17,  18. 

Saint  Augustine,  on  charity, 
271;  on  communism  of  the 
old  unions,  510,  note  363. 

Saint  Matthew,  his  Hebrew 
gospel,  366-67. 

Saint  Peter’s  Church,  on  ruins 
of  Diana’s  temple,  656.,  665. 

Saint  Saens,  attempts  to  re¬ 
store  the  Greek  music,  246, 
note  13. 

Salamis,  battle  of,  70;  see  Hi- 
mera,  Gelon,  Themistocles. 

Salvation,  the  ancient  idea  of, 
248. 

Samnites,  wars,  strike  of  the 
musicians,  86-8,  notes  5,  6,  7; 
mechanics  of  Rome,  123. 

Sandrokottus,  110,  112,  113  ; 
his  hunters,  226. 

Saturn,  reign  of,  49  ;  104. 

Saviour,  antiquity  of  belief  in  a, 
156,  157,  notes  16,  17  ;  Dio¬ 
nysan  artists  worshiped  him, 
206,  207,  notes  3,  4,  5. 

Scene  makers’  unions,  Paul  a 
member,  214. 

Scenic  artists,  unions  of,  Hom¬ 
er  a  member,  208,  note  8; 
their  unions  in  Gaul,  222, 
note  52. 

Scholae,  secret  meeting  in  the 
130;  shape  described,  130, 
note  22 ;  in  Greece,  412, 
notes  144,  146;  origin  of, 
418,  419,  note  163 
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Schools,  list  of  prizes  awarded 
at  contests.  233,  note  4  ;  the 
Dionysan,  250,  251  ;  of  Ty- 
rannus,  412,  notes  144,  14G ; 
see  Demetrius;  and  Paul’s 
trouble  at  Ephesus,  413 ; 
transplanted  to  Rome,  413, 
notes  148,  149,  150 ;  under 
plebeian  schoolmasters  teach¬ 
ing  everywhere,  414,  note 
152 ;  of  Sylvain,  420,  note 
167. 

Scrutiny,  of  the  dokimasia,  260, 
note  12. 

Sea,  of  G-alilee.  fishers’  and 
boatmen’s  unions,  164. 

Seikilos,  an  inscription  of  mus¬ 
ic,  247. 

Semitic  races  defeated,  70;  see 
Jews,  Hebrews. 

Seneca,  strangled  by  Nero,  130; 
his  words  on  Roman  cruel  ties 
131,  note  24 ;  a  friend  of 
Paul,  613;  his  letters  to  Paul 
525,  see  Letters. 

Septimius  Severus,  rescript 
against  the  unions,  595,  note 
29. 

Serapis,  a  martyred  saviour, 
288. 

Sergius  Paulus,  a  powerful  ku- 
rios,  525-26,  notes  399-401. 

Serpent,  boa,  story  of,  553-54. 

Servianus,  letter  of  Hadrian 
to,  269,  note  21;  367,  note 
43  ;  491,  note  316. 

Severus,  Alexander,  a  humane 
emperor,  663-64. 

Servius  Tullius,  friend  of  the 
unions,  146,  212. 

Seven  churches,  cities  of  the, 
181-82. 

Seven  Wonders,  465. 

Shem,  tribe  of,  109. 

Shoemakers,  their  street,  in 
Apameia,  443  ;  settled  in 
temple  of  Zeus,  Kelainai, 
661,  note  10;  Crispin,  unions 
in  France,  673-74,  note  9. 


Silurus,  a  province  of  Britain, 
532,  note  414. 

Silvain,  Christian  school  of, 
420,  note  167. 

Simon  Magus,  his  debate  with 
Peter,  429. 

Simon,  the  tanner,  took  the 
place  of  Judas,  as  twelfth 
apostle,  428  ;  shielded  Peter 
in  his  brotherhood,  427  ;  an 
apostle  and  kurios  at  Joppa, 
of  the  union  of  tanners,  633. 

Slaves,  freed  by  being  sold  to  a 
god,  56,  101,  126,  160,  297, 
314,  363,  432  ;  the  ephori 
their  tormentors,  90  ;  am¬ 
bushed  and  butchered,  92 ; 
as  labor  saving  machines,  94, 
312 ;  tools  which  Aristotle 
said  might  be  superseded  by 
inanimate  machines,  94,  note 
8;  murdered  to  keep  down 
their  number,  95;  set  free  by 
Nabis.  98  ;  vast  numbers  at 
Rome,  126 ;  forbidden  to 
marry,  129,  421;  branded  on 
forehead,  133;  cast  off  the 
precipices,  133  ;  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  unions,  154 ;  great 
mart  of,  at  Delos,  186;  organ¬ 
ized  in  Phrygia,  practiced 
marriage  despite  its  illegal¬ 
ity,  258-59 ;  refused  burial, 
268;  great  strike  of,  near 
Athens,  303;  Xenophon’s  in¬ 
human  proposition,  315 ; 
prices  paid  for  their  labor, 
313,  314,  note  100;  Roman 
burial  place  of,  316  ;  vast 
numbers  in  Athens,  328 ; 
bloody  mutiny  of,  in  work¬ 
shops  of  Demosthenes,  331, 
332 ;  how  one  founded  a 
school,  413,  note  ;  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  emperors,  523; 
bought  into  freedom  by 
Christian  unions,  587. 

Smith,  Adam,  Ids  great  state¬ 
ment  regarding  labor,  157. 
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Socialism,  of  Sparta,  94 ;  the 
modern  demand  for,  95,  96  ; 
was  discussed  by  the  slaves, 
130,  of  the  Mosaic  law,  135  ; 
conflict  against  the  Jews  was 
because  they  were  born  so¬ 
cialists,  137 ;  recent  re¬ 
growth  of,  139,  152  ;  ancient 
151,  152 ;  a  sprout  from 

abused  labor,  168  ;  that  of 
Jesus  and  Stephen,  180,181 ; 
origins  of,  202,  473  ;  sprang 
from  the  model  family,  211, 
212  ;  a  martyr  of  the  money 
power,  239  ;  correct  theory 
of,  272  ;  how  being  under¬ 
mined,  277  ;  deep  and  inde¬ 
structible,  305-6 ;  wages  un¬ 
der  it,  paid  unions  by  the 
state,  309,  310,  notes  90,  91, 
96,  quoting  Mauri  ;  slavery 
gave  way  to,  323  ;  it  was 
half  of  original  Christianity, 
363  ;  was  the  teaching  of  Je¬ 
sus,  359,  361,  401  ;  the  ideal 
life,  477-78;  original  idea  of 
Christianity,  509  ;  in  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
609 ;  in  older  Athens,  336, 
651 ;  go  back  to  get  it,  686- 
687. 

Socrates,  an  economist,  104, 
note  8  ;  a  martyr,  134  ;  be¬ 
longed  in  a  union,  note  3  ; 
one  of  the  best  of  good  men, 
283 ;  at  the  common  table, 
292  ;  accusation  against,  337; 
in  what  respect  he  resembled 
Jesus,  341 ;  at  the  feast  of 
Piraeus,  342;  taught  openly 
to  the  world,  342,  433 ; 

growth  of  his  ideas,  344  ;  his 
dingy  prison,  344-45. 

Soissons,  seat  of  Crispinian  shoe¬ 
makers,  673-74. 

Solomon,  82. 

Solon,  evidence  that  he  knew 
Numa  Pompilius,  100;  gave 
the  right  of  the  ballot,  101  ; 


his  unions  more  economical 
than  religious,  imitating  the 
family,  104,  165  ;  his  influ¬ 
ence  still  felt,  105  ;  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  personage, 
108,  140;  protected  the  poor, 
131;  his  unions  survived  the 
conquests,  144;  labor  organ¬ 
ization  before  him,  149,  156; 
exalted  trade-unionism,  158, 
261  ;  planted  seed  of  social¬ 
ism,  202,  206 ;  originated 
idea  of  imitating  model  fam¬ 
ily,  211;  aimed  to  elevate 
laborers;  baptism  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  establishing  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  288 ;  his  system  in¬ 
volved  the  eight-hour  day, 
289 ;  paterned  after  the  city, 
304 ;  privileges  granted  the 
laboring  class,  348;  legalized 
the  corsair  business,  469, 
note  265 ;  common  table, 
650-51. 

Solonic  law,  55,  note  14 ;  96 ; 

list  of  countries  over  which 
it  prevailed,  106,  note  10; 
recognizes  the  unions,  103 ; 
made  the  unions  secret,  103  ; 
its  extent  into  India,  107  ;  in 
the  Christian  era,  196;  it 
enumerated  nine  trades, 
188sqq-,  including  notes;  was 
a  basis  of  modern  civilization, 
168 ;  killed  by  the  edict  ot 
Diocletian,  199;  and  Council 
of  Laodicea,  255  ;  permitted 
piracy,  280-81;  how  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Mosaic,  375- 
376;  as  an  established  dis¬ 
pensation,  no  charity  in  the, 
604  ;  Diocletian’s  scheme  to 
destroy  it,  669,  680sqq« 

Solonism,  killed  by  Diocletian, 
680  ;  go  back  to  it  again,  is 
the  admonition.  686,  687. 

Sophocles,  his  tragedies  were 
played  by  the  unionist  actors, 
224. 
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Soter,  the  same  as  Saviour, 
156. 

Soul,  the  poor  denied  a,  291, 
note  35,  referring  to  index 
Yol.  I,  catchword  “soul.” 

Spain,  unions  in  ancient,  102  ; 
belief  that  Paul  accompan¬ 
ied  Nero  to,  512,  545,  note 
440. 

Sparta,  Nabis,  tyrant  of,  92,  see 
Nabis. 

Spartacus,  76  ;  the  great  strike 
of,  90,  166 ;  further  accounts 
of,  219,  note  39,  see  Vol.  I, 
chap,  xii,  on  Spartacus. 

Spartans,  their  socialism,  94; 
hurled  poor  cripples  from  the 
cliffs,  96. 

Stephen,  proto-martyr,  141, 
395-96;  his  practical,  pry- 
tanic  eating  house,  277,  note 
76 ;  large  household,  400, 
note  120;  made  chairman  of 
committee  of  managing  dea¬ 
cons,  180  ;  martyred  for  so¬ 
cialism,  181  ;  was  lynched, 
397 ;  stoned  to  death  in  a 
hurried  manner,  402-5 ; 
splendid  organization,  430  ; 
why  he  suffered  their  rage, 
453. 

Stolo,  Licinius,  47. 

Strabo,  valuable  geography  of, 
106 ;  opinionated  by  modern 
critics,  110,  111  ;  on  the 

monster  cobra,  110,  note  4; 
on  the  pigmies  of  India,  111, 
note  5  ;  on  hunters  of  India, 
226,  note  64 ;  date  of  his 
birth,  113;  his  opinion,  381; 
his  interpretation  of  the  great 
geographers  whose  works  he 
read,  see  India  ;  his  opinion, 
with  others,  on  the  value  of 
lies  and  prevarications,  468, 
note  265. 

Straw,  Hebrews  obliged  to 
make  bricks,  without,  77. 

Strikes,  in  Egypt,  81  ;  of  the 


bakers  at  Magnesia,  85,  note 
4,  184  ;  economic  failure  of, 
not  at  all  certain,  79  ;  of  the 
Roman  musicians,  86-8,  208, 
209,  notes  5,  6,  7;  specimens 
of  modern,  89 ;  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  in  history,  90;  of  other 
slaves  and  freedmen  in  Egypt 
101 ;  at  Athens  of  20,000 
slaves,  303,  note  71,  Yol.  I, 
134;  at  Laurium  and  Sunion, 
414 ;  of  the  image  makers, 
623,  see  Demetrius. 

Suetonius,  on  the  burning  of 
Rome,  546,  note  443. 

Sulla,  his  unrelenting  massacres 
and  destruction,  120;  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  50,000  defenceless  peo¬ 
ple,  121,  124  ;  details  of  his 
butchery  of  8,000,  122,  note 
3 ;  an  enemy  of  progress, 
123  ;  horrible  death  of,  124. 

Sunion,  strikes  of  the  trade  un¬ 
ions  of,  414. 

Suppression  of  the  unions  at 
Laodicea,  213,  note  19,  see 
Canon,  Council,  Laodicea. 

Sybaris,  its  size  and  military 
power,  70,  note  37  ;  held  in 
detestation,  475,  note  278. 

Synod,  a  union  of  tradesmen, 
185,  198 ;  that  known  as  the 
Great  Ionian,  233,  notes  3, 
4 ;  a  name  given  to  many 
unions  in  Greece  and  all  pro¬ 
consular  Rome,  223,  notes 
53,  54,  55. 

Syrene,  tower  of,  and  location, 
109,  note  2. 

T 

Tables,  the  common,  in  Homer, 
150. 

Tacitus,  statement  regarding 
the  execution  of  the  four 
hundred,  124,  note  8;  on  the 
fall  ot  .Jerusalem,  140,  142, 
note  42 ;  on  Thaddeus  at 
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Edessa,  388,  note  95  ;  on  the 
serpent  and  the  catastrophe 
at  Placentia,  554,  note  462  ; 
his  description  of  the  confla¬ 
gration,  551,  552,  note  458  ; 
more  on  same,  556,  557,  559; 
his  words  regarding  Christ, 
559,  note  467  ;  Whiston’s 
translation  of,  555. 

Talmud  on  early  Petrine  period, 
107. 

Tanners,  union  of,  at  Joppa, 
427,  428,  note  190,  see  Simon 
the  Tanner. 

Tarquin,  enemy  to  labor  move¬ 
ment,  129. 

Taygetus,  precipice  whence 
malformed  infants  were 
thrown,  96 ;  death  place  for 
common  people  stamped  with 
the  atimia,  133,  note  28. 

Temples,  description  of,  60, 
notes  20,  21  ;  later  they  be¬ 
came  the  Christian  churches, 
660sq. 

Teos,  general  headquarters  of 
the  Dionysan  unions,  224-25; 
interlinked  and  federated  in¬ 
ternationally,  232-33;  its  vast 
schooling  system,  233,  note 
4,  giving  list  of  prizes  to  win¬ 
ners;  inscription  found  at, 
265,  note  29. 

Tertullian,  Apologies  of,  140 ; 
was  married,  259 ;  reliable  as 
a  literary  evidence,  298  ;  his 
works  now  being  more  close¬ 
ly  scanned,  389 ;  Gibbon’s 
rail  against,  390,  note  100 ; 
describes  an  almost  perfect 
form  of  ancient  union,  415, 
note  153  ;  on  Christian  and 
Solonic  unions,  652,  note  ; 
Mommsen’s  opinion  of  it, 
685. 

Thaddeus,  sent  out  as  one  of 
the  Seventy,  388,  note  95. 

Thecla,  story  of  Paul  and,  499, 


note  336 ;  where  she  was 
buried,  499,  note  337. 

Theodosius,  publicly  burned  the 
books,  654. 

Theotecnus, governor  in  Galatia 
during  massacre,  679,  note 
2°. 

Themistocles,  70. 

Therapeutae,  allied  to  the  es- 
senes,  the  type  of  all  the 
Greek  unions,  163. 

Thiasos,  363  ;  early  joined  the 
Christians,  438 ;  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  family  of 
trade  unions,  182,  438-39, 
notes  208,  209,  210;  wearers 
of  black,  438sq. 

Thucydides,  mentioned  the  pi¬ 
rates  as  privileged  under  the 
law,  281. 

Tiberius,  the  emperor,  324  ;  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  converted, 
366,  547  ;  was  pleased  with 
Christ,  and  asked  the  senate 
to  have  him  enrolled  among 
the  Roman  divinities,  369, 
note  48 ;  punished  Pilate, 
366,  386-87  ;  was  probably 
assassinated  for  his  devotion, 
404,  note  128  ;  protected  the 
poor,  407 ;  a  gentle  monarch, 
418,  445. 

Tigellinus,  Nero’s  spy,  550-51, 
notes  457,  458. 

Titus,  134  ;  his  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  139S(1<1*,  429 ; 

when  emperor,  was  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  571. 

Titus,  a  kurios  of  Bible  fame, 
609-10. 

Tools,  human  beings  as,  54. 

Trade  unions,  power  and  work 
of,  49,  100;  purely  economi¬ 
cal,  103;  of  steel  workers  in 
India,  114;  how  firmly 
rooted.  120  ;  on  their  death 
blow,  200. 

Trajan,  rescript  against  the 
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Christians,  352 ;  mentions 
Christ  in  his  letters,  591-92  ; 
his  letter  to  Pliny,  596,  597, 
notes  35,  36. 

Tralles,  an  ancient  city  now  be¬ 
ing  investigated  for  its  in¬ 
scriptions,  190. 

Tripsprings,  of  Nabis’  infernal 
machine,  92-4. 

Tryphera,  a  pre-christian  mar¬ 
tyr,  336. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  favored  vot¬ 
ing  unions,  47,  52. 

Twelve  Tables,  Solon’s  labor 
law  in,  and  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  48,  note  3  ;  a  work 
partly  of  Appius  Claudius, 
48,  525-26  ;  insertion  of  law 
into  Digest  from  the  work  of 
Gaius,  100,  102,  116 ;  the 
law  quoted,  189,  note  39 ; 
upheld  common  table  and 
communal  code,  277  ;  speci¬ 
fied  cremation  and  burial 
regulations,  294-95,  note  47  ; 
had  in  them  the  important 
law  of  proxy,  304  ;  had  the 
Logos,  as  basis  of  the  labor 
organization ;  mention  the 
kurion,  430-31. 

Tychicus,  courier  of  Paul,  608; 
labored  hard  in  spreading 
good  works,  611-13. 

Tyrannus,  builder  of  the  colum¬ 
barium,  410,  625,  notes  52, 
53. 

Tyrannus,  school  teacher  in 
Asia,  the  schools  were  bap¬ 
tists,  413,  notes  148,  149, 
150 ;  numerously  mentioned, 
also  in  the  Bible,  411,  412, 
625  ;  founder  of  the  schools, 
625. 

u 

Under-ground  Rome,  see  De 
Rossi,  Roma  Sotterauea. 

Unions,  era  of  apostles,  100; 


ancient  voting,  101;  political 
plan  of,  102,  151,  280S(i(i-;  in¬ 
ternational,  102 ;  struggles 
for  existence,  103  ;  modeled 
after  city,  103,  note  5,  304 ; 
their  common  tables,  103, 
212,  620  ;  economic  more 
than  religious,  104.  note  8, 
165  ;  imitated  well-regulated 
family,  104 ;  their  secrecy, 
105,  130,  276,  634;  took 
military  form,  105;  of  Bak¬ 
ers  in  Paris,  106,  note;  not 
entirely  destroyed  by  Roman 
conquests,  121,  144;  their 
political  functions  suppressed 
129 ;  existed  before  Solon 
and  27uma,  149,  156  ;  exam¬ 
ination  for  membership,  154, 
notes  10;  11  ;  of  various 
trades,  183,  184;  of  pontiffs 
or  bridge-builders,  159  ;  of 
poets  and  singers,  161  ;  of 
dwarf  smiths,  166,  see  Cabiri; 
of  seafarers,  187  ;  of  washer¬ 
women,  149;  of  wool  work¬ 
ers,  195,  196  ;  of  artists,  204- 
205,  see  Great  Gemeinde ;  of 
wandering  fakirs,  217  ;  of 
wonderworkers,  217-218, 
notes  33,  34,  35  ;  of  beggars, 
gypsies,  218  ;  of  image  mak¬ 
ers,  464 ;  of  musicians,  250  ; 
of  Crispin  Shoemakers,  673- 
674 ;  of  hunters  for  the  am¬ 
phitheatres,  230;  list  of,  in 
Asia  Minor,  630  ;  happiness 
among,  164 ;  list  of  pre- 
christian,  169  ;  mentioned  in 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  178  80; 
exterminated  at  last,  193;  of 
slaves,  197;  very  progressive, 
205;  how  befriended  by  Tul¬ 
lius,  212,  213;  economies  of, 
224 ;  great  headquarters  at 
Teos,  224  ;  how  they  helped 
Paul  at  Pessinus,  236 ; 
shielded  Christians,  252-53; 
349;  tenets,  257;  their  strict 
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morality,  258-59;  initiations, 
259-60,  286,  note;  symbol, 
261;  entrance  fees,  263-64; 
were  business-like,  271;  bap¬ 
tists,  281  ,  authorized  the 
Sabbath,  288-89  ;  their  eight 
hour  laws,  289-90  ;  common 
meeting  house,  291 ;  exempt 
from  taxes  and  war  duty, 
299-300 ;  crownings,  307 ; 
employed  by  the  state,  309- 
310,  note;  bought  their  slave 
members  free  out  of  common 
fund,  314  ;  belief  in  a  work¬ 
shop  in  eternity,  319;  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  Domus  Augus- 
talis,  323  ;  burial  places,  351; 
had  no  charities,  358  ;  aided 
Christ’s  flight  into  Egypt, 
367-68;  their  favorite  color 
was  red,  392,  note;  the  great 
one  at  Jerusalem,  396-97 ; 
driven  into  under-ground 
cells  by  persecution,  414 ; 
caused  rapid  growth  of 
Christianity,  407,  656sqq-;  ef¬ 
forts  to  suppress,  417  ;  sent 
out  evangelists,  440;  were 
not  strictly  guilds,  445  ;  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Word,  479;  Paul 
with  them  in  Asia,  503-4 ; 
some  of  them  full  of  abomi¬ 
nations,  516;  worked  for  the 
state,  596  ;  all  had  a  lord’s 
house,  605;  manner  of  initia¬ 
tion  into,  618-19 ;  owned 
property  in  common,  620 ; 
reviled  by  Celsus  and  Lucian 
645sq;  the  phyles,  662-63. 

v 

Varro,  on  the  Roman  army, 
105. 

Vespasian,  was  kind  to  the 
Christians,  570-71. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  lake,  Orosius 


calls  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
111,  note  6. 

Vienne,  ancient  inscription 
there,  222,  note  52,  661. 

Vopsicus,  preserved  Hadrian’s 
letter  to  Servianus,  367,  note 
45. 

Voting  unions  of  trades  and 
professions,  secure  their  own 
commissioners  of  public 
work,  65,  note  29;  a  menace 
to  tyrants,  134;  Cicero 
against,  166 ;  attempt  to 
break  them  up,  201  ;  social¬ 
istic  inculcations  of,  212  ; 
persecuted  by  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian,  234  ;  at  Pompeii, 
518,  note  380;  power  of, 
536;  election  managed  by, 
at  Pompeii.  659,  sqq. 

W 

War,  of  the  iconoclasts,  183; 
the  Peloponnesian,  303. 

Washerwomen,  organized  600 
years  B.  C.,  149,  note  5. 

Wealth  owners  dodging  con¬ 
science,  97,  note  11. 

Wescher,  on  economic  unions, 
197. 

Widows,  ancient  order  of,  588. 

Woman,  beginnings  of  her  up¬ 
lifting,  435-36,  493-97. 

Wonderworkers,  unions  of,  217, 
218,  notes  33,  34,  35. 

Woolworkers,  unions  of,  195. 

Workingmen,  as  Roman  slaves, 
120-121;  the  50,000  massa¬ 
cred  by  Sulla,  121-122;  low 
social  position  of,  131;  too 
poor  to  be  good,  225,  226, 
note  63;  produce  all  the 
wealth  of  nations,  257;  no 
laws  to  protect,  452;  Jesus  a 
thorough  workingman,  369, 
note  47,  511,  note  364;  in 
constant  danger,  357. 
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Xenophon,  his  proposed  system 
of  revenues  of  Attica,  54, 
note  12,  95,  315,  note  106, 
328;  on  the  Ephori,  91,  note 
3;  his  words  in  the  Convivi- 
als,  showing  that  Socrates 
was  a  member,  342. 

Xerxes,  his  greatest  of  all 
armies.  69. 


Zeus,  temple  of  at  Kelainai,  661 
see  Jupiter. 

Zeuxis,  Flavius,  sea  captain,  in- 
scriptional  history  of,  635, 
note  73;  his  epitaph  written 
by  himself,  636. 

Zosimus,  the  suppression  of  his 
works,  677-78. 
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